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their ignorance or misunderstanding of the science of Sri 
Vidya and not to any fault in the science itself. 

As the great Kaula Sri Sankarananda beautifully put it:— 

sir fair ftni^rartfaFTJfl I n*rs$rffe5ft i 
sir n 

sn 'wmfgt^raR'l sir i 

, at «trsn^ fafanrr wra-'t >/Rnrufafa'r n 


II. Sri Vidya 

Sri VidyS means Suddhavidya and comprises the 
theoretical and practical sides of Yoga by which the Jivatma 
is enabled to merge itself in Paramatma. Sri Vidya concerns 
itself with Sagtina Brahma and leaves Nirguna Brahma 
severely alone. For the upasana of Nirguna Brahma is 
almost impossible for mortals. Bhngavan Sr! Krishna in his 
immortal Gita endorses this opinion as follows : — 



3JSJ?^rr % ITRT§:# II 

Siva as Para-Brahma is Siva-Sakti. In her static aspect, 
she is Chidrfipinl and in her kinetic aspect, she is Maya-Sakti, 
acting through her three-fold powers—Kriya, Iccha and Jnana. 
As Saktitrayanipadhya she is responsible for Sristf, Sthiti and 
Pralaya. 

There is only one form both for Brahmaivja ai 
Pindanda. The Mahattattva of Macrocosm or M / f' 0; 
identified with Mind in the Microcosm. As 
incomprehensible power, creates the Universe* 
so does Mind by its incomprehensible poyr 
create both the moral and phetiom^/ 
illusory; so is Mind. Maya pos' .es i 
of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas; Miiui also p 
same qualities and has three correspond 
Buddhi, Chitta and Ahankara. Both Maya 
sarily jrossess the power of Vikshepa and • 
the union of Jivatma with Paramatma, is att; 
ling Maya in the Universe or Mind in tl 
2 
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well explained in Patanjali’s famous Yoga SQtra, viz., 
Yogalchittavritti nirodhah. 

III. Process of Evolution according to Kamakala Vidya 

From Sakala Siva (Siva-tattva)—Sat-Chit-Ananda— 
issued Sakti (Sakti-tattva); from the latter came Niida 
(Sadakya-tattva) and from Nada evolved Bindu (Isvara-tattva) 
which, to distinguish it from the Bindu that follows, # is 
called the Parabindu (Supreme Bindu). This Parabindu 
(whose substance is Supreme Sakti) divides itself into three 
and appears under a three-fold aspect. There are thus three 
Bindus—Karya in contradistinction to Karana, Parabindu. 
Nada is their Siva-Sakti, that is, their mutual interaction or 
Yfiga. The tribindn is para, sukshma, sthula. Nada is 
the union of these two in creation. It is by this division of 
Siva and Sakti that there arises sri$$i-kalpana. The cJltisal 
Bindu is from the Sakti aspect as undifferentiated Sakti with 
all powers. From the Prakriti aspect, it is trigunamayi 
mulaprakriti. From the Devata aspect, it is Santa. 

The three Bindus separately indicate the operation of the 
three powers of Kriya, Iccha and Jnanaand the three gnnas 
(Tamas, Rajas and Sattva). They indicate the manifestation 
of the three Devls (Varna, Jyesfcha and RaudrI) and of the 
three Devatas (Brahma, Vi§nu and Rudra). Randri issued from 
sBindu, Jye$$ha from Nada and Vama from Bija and from 
Ne_c? •. Rudra, Visnu and Brahma which are in the nature 
cha and Kriya or the Sun, the Moon and the Fire 


here are Fire and Moon and it is known as 
suai'ss is not different from Paramasiva 
ne re of all Mantra). Soma is Siva Bindu 
ca). Agni is Sakti Bindu and is red (&3ni). 
ure of these two, Fire and Moon. On the 
aterial plane, the white (Sita) Bindu assumes 
1 a and the red Bindu that of Sonitn. Maha- 
te before manifestation of Prakriti. ^?Tl these 
ituting Kamakala—are Saktis, though in one 
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Sakti may predominate and in another Siva. There is no Siva 
without Sakti and no Sakti without Siva, vide Tantraloka :— 

* l 5T Srftfi: II 

In the one Siva-Sakti, there is union—the thrill of which is 
Nada whence Mahabindu is born and becomes three-fold. 

• The triad of Kamakala is the same as the Rig-Vedic 
triad of Agni as the trinity of Devas, viz., Sun, Wind and 
Fire or Sun, Indra and Fire, since both Vayu and Indra 
represent the Vidyut aspect of Agni or as the trinity of 
Devls as Ila, Sarasvati and Main or Indrani, Varuni and 
Agn&yL The division of the sacrificial fire into three and 
Agni being besought to bring the gods and seat himself in 
the three receptacles of fire is another instance to the 
point. Even the seven flames or tongues of Agni are identi¬ 
fied eas sapta saktis viz., Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohita, 
SudhfSmravarna, SphtilinginI and Viivaruchi. 

IV. The Origin and Action of Bindus 
The origin and action of these Bindus is as follows:— 
Siva in the form of Prakaia enters into Sakti in the form 
of Vimar&i or Sphurti and assumes the form of a Bindu or 
drop. Sakti similarly enters into Siva whereupon the 
Bindu develops and there arises out of it the female-element 
called Nada. These two—Bindu and Nada—being united 
become one compound Bindu and that substance representing 
the affinity between the male and the female energies is called 
Kama. The two drops, white representing the male element 
and the red representing the female element, together form the 
Kala. These three again—the compound Bindu and the white 
and red drops—form one substance called Kamakala. 

V. Creation of Substances and Words expressing Them 
Thus there are four powers : (1) the original Bindu re¬ 
presenting the material of which the world is made; (2) Nat^a 
or sound upon which depends the naming of the substances 
arising^/rom tbe development of the Bindu. Between (1) 
and (2) there is intense love but no creation per se results 
therefrom, as they only con^iin the materials of things and 
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speech. Therefore, (3) a productive energy is associated with 
them by the white male drop which, however, by itself cannot 
produce. And (4) by the red female drop, which is fecundat¬ 
ed by the male drop, that is when all these four principles 
unite into one substance (Kamakala) the whole creation of 
words and the things expressed by them proceeds. 

VI. Philosophical Aspect of Kamakala 
The first is the transcendent stage of the mingling of 
“ and “ ” in which these elements of experience 

are, as such, not perceived. The second is the intermediate 
stage of pure form of experience between the first and the 
last in which both the “ Aham ” and “ Idam ” are experienced 
as part of self. The third is the state of manifestation proper, 
where there is a complete cleavage between the “ Aham ” and 
the “ Idam ” in which an outer object is presented t® the 
consciousness of the knower. This last stage is itself two¬ 
fold. In the one, Purusha experiences a homogeneous uni¬ 
verse though different from himself as Prakriti. In the other, 
Prakriti is split up into its vikritis which are mind and matter 
and the multitudinous beings composing the Universe. 

In this view, Sakti as Prakriti first evolves mind (Buddhi, 
Ahankara and Chitta) and then Bhuta of five-fold tattvas 
(ether, air, fire, water and earth) from the supersensible 
generals (tanmatras) of sense-particulars (indriyas). When 
Sakti has entered the last and grossest tattva (earth) there is 
nothing further to do and she rests in her last emanation of 
the earth principle. 

VII. The Importance of Sabda in Sri Vidya Upasana 
Kamakala is also described as Sabda-Brahman and the 
whole Universe is said to proceed in the form of Sabda or sound. 
In the Brahmanas Vac (Logos) was God. In Rig-Veda, Vac 
was invoked as an active female divine power showing grace 
to mortals.* The first Bhava of Sabda, in its form of thought, 
is Para; when thought is perceived, it is called PaiSyantI; the 

* For an Interpretation of the famous mantra on £abda-Uraliman, vit., 
" Chatvari Sringih, trayosya padah", etc., sec Patafijali’s and Kayyata’s com¬ 
mentary on Maliiibhashya, . 
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uttering sound becomes Madhyama and when uttered, it is 
called Vaikhari. Desire to think and speak is Iccha Sakti; 
while an effort towards it is Kriya 6akti and thinking and 
knowing is Jnana Sakti. 

Siva is symbolically identified with the letter “ 3? ” and 
Sakti with “f”—the first and last letters of the Sanskrit 
Alphabet. This C is called Ardha Kala or half part and hence 
the female element ? is called Hardhakala—the half part in 
the shape of the letter This ?, the half part together with 
3T (which stands for Siva) is a symbolic representation of 
Kamakala, the mula of mantra or vidya. 3T and ? containing 
between them all letters and through them all the words, i.e., 
the whole speech, Sakti is called Parii, the first of the four 
stages of speech as all words which express things proceed 
froirf her. She is, therefore, called a?? or Ego, all souls being 
but her forms. 

Kamakala is graphically described as a triangle. Supreme 
tattva is formed by three Bindus (expressed by lines) called 
Chandra, Surya and Vahni Bindus or Prakasa, Viraar&i and 
Mi£ra Bindus. This triangular Kamakala is known as f*r., 
the embodiment of Purusha and Prakriti. Purusha Hindu 
is represented by ? at the apex of the triangle and the 
other two Prakriti Bindus by ^ and : (visarga). Sabda- 
Brahman, with its three-fold aspect and energies, is thus 
represented as a yonlpifcha (inverted triangle) manifesting 
Iccha, Kriya and Jnana Saktis. The lines of the triangle 
emanating from the three Bindus are formed by 48 letters— 
the 16 vowels beginning with 3T forming one line, the 16 
consonants beginning with $ comprising another line and 16 
more consonants beginning with constituting the third line. 
Hence the triangle is called triangle. Bindu is Par&akti 
and its manifestations are Bindu, Na<,)a and BIja—Sun, Moon 
and Fire. {j is Purusha, is Prakriti, ijfl: is union of male and 
female^t'.e., the Universe. 

The fifty letters of the alphabet are said to be in the six 
chakras of the body and th§se letters multiplied by twenty are 
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said to be in Sahasrara. Sabda springs from the Muladhara 
and passing through the stages of Para, Paiyanti and Ma- 
dhyama emerges from the mouth in Vaikharl form. Cosmic 
Sakti (MahakundalinI) is sama§ti in relation to which Kun- 
dalini in particular bodies is vya§ti. Kundaliniyoga is effected 
by Shatchakrabheda, i.e., piercing through the six chakras. 
These six chakras and the Sahasrara are the esoteric present¬ 
ment of the sapta-lokas of the exoteric Universe. For Efevi 
in Brahmantja has her counterpart in Finlanda as Kun<jalinl. 
So it is said :— 

q*J STlfvRtf^trrr I 

5r^*fr JT«wr n 

VIIL Mantra or Mystic Syllables 
From the foregoing, it will be seen that sabda plays an 
important part in Sri Vidya and particular letters of the 
alphabet being connected with particular energies in Brah- 
manda and Pindanda have an equally important significance. 
Mantras have, therefore, been composed to promote or inhibit 
different kinds of energy. In fact, Prana which manifests 
itself in the animal body as breath through inspiration and 
expiration is said to be performing the Ajapa mantra of 
SW, expiration uttering " 5 ” and inspiration " The 

former 5 represents Siva or male principle and the latter 
Sakti or female principle, the purusha principle of prana 
throwing out, and the prakriti principle drawing in. 

IX. Sri Vidya Upasana 

The upasana of Sri Vidya is, therefore, to effectively con¬ 
trol the Maya or Mind, as the potentiality of both is the 
same. For, man is constantly acting upon man both by 
silent and spoken word; and he so acts and creates equally 
directly and powerfully on the rest of nature. The use of 
mantra is only a conscious utilization of this secret power of 
the word. In ourselves, it creates subjective states, attun¬ 
ing our psychical being and revealing knowledge and fciculties 
latent in us. The word has its seed sounds (bijas) carrying 
in them principles of things and .a rhythm which builds the 
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world-law of arrangement and harmony. Of the methods 
adopted for the purpose, the following deserve mention 

(a) Tripurasundari Piija .— Kamakala is personified and 
worshipped as Tripurasundarl as described by Mnnlndra 
Durvasa, the great Sri Vidya Acharya 

H ft?: || 

(b) Samihya- Vandana .—The three Hindus of Kama¬ 
kala representing the three powers of Iccha, Juana and Kriya 
are personified as three Devls, Varna, Jyegtha and Raudri or 
Gayatri, Savitri and Sarasvatl and are worshipped as the 
tl. lrc $ Sandhyas morning, afternoon and evening—which 
signify the three stages of creation, maintenance and destruc¬ 
tion. Devi is fittingly called Kala-traya-svarupadhya and 
1 risandhya. It is therefore said :— 

3 ^ «nr sfagsqa- i 

JT?r^r% s^?nr>3r n 

The Vedas say that Agni becomes Mitra when rising in 
the morning; becomes Savit.r when he traverses the air; 
becomes Indra when he illumines the sky at midday and 
becomes Varuna in the evening. Agni is, therefore, to be 
honoured three times a day. Sri Sankaracharya says 

^ sBFPreWfiwr i 
fairer ^ n 

rWr ^Rfe<fgj?pg 5 nsi%: i 
am«r?r n 

(c) Gayatri Japa .—It is called Gayatri as it saves him 
who sings it. It has three Padas corresponding to the three 
Bindus or Saktis. It has a fourth pada answering to Maha- 
bindu but it is used oidy^by adepts. There is no difference 
between Mantra and Vidya except that while the former 
term is used in reference, to male deities, the latter term 
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is employed with reference to female deities. Gayatrl is 
invited thus:— 

string 33T artfri: mraforcr i 
nptfi *nai ^ « 

In the Brahmanas, Gayatrl is said to be the mystical 
name of Agni which carries off the celestial Soma, i.e., 
which secures immortality. Sage Durvasa describes Gayatrl 
thus :— 

irpuft tfwruraremro: i 

3TH5313I ftljt *T^Tt 5mst3[f w»rt II 

<r^kgt?wftwfo 3 35ii i 

5F*frt: gwr g^: n 

(d) Upasana of Panchadaiior SJwdasi Mantra .—Mantra 
is so called because it saves by being meditated upon. Pan- 
chada& has three khandas or divisions corresponding to** the 
Sun, Moon and Fire Bindus. Shoda6i, likewise, contains 
three kutas but also has a fourth corresponding to the 
Mahabindu. Therefore, Devi called MantrinI is personified 
as formed of the three kutas. Lalitasahasranama gives such 

a presentation :— 





(e) Sri Chakra Piija .—Sri Chakra, which is a Yantra 
(graphic representation) of both Brahmaiida and Pindanda 
made up of the three Bindus, is described as the combination 
of nine triangles. Each triangle is a symbol of Prakriti the 
three sides representing the three Bindus of Sun, Moon and 
Fire or the three Saktis of Jnana, Iccha and Kriya. Munindra 
Durvasa describes the Sri Chakra as follows : — 
sfpspR sjragfsliisr ?fcr cr i 

f^FrrcT H&T: II 

3 % <3 351 %ir W 3 II . 

()) Kundalirii Yoga .—Jagadamba has been called Deha- 
stha-shatchakradevi or Kundalini. The rousing of the Kundalini 
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and making it pierce the six chakras in the body is a Laya 
Yoga or a method of involution whereby one gets control of 
Chittavrittis. The identification of KundalinI with Kamakaia 
and how by her upasana one gets immortality is beautifully 
portrayed by Sri Sankaracharya in his Soundarya Laharl as 
follows:— 

frrewrjf n 

T'rirT II 

X. Conclusion 

The gunasrita upasana of Jagajjanani whose taijdava 
(dance) is Prapanchasrish$yunmukha (creative of world) is, 
therefore, far easier than the gunavarjita upasana of Siva 
whose tandava is Prapanchasamharaka (destructive of world). 
The upasana-kramas of Sri Vidya will form the subject-matter 
of the succeeding articles. The following prayer in Srimat 
Tripurasundari Vedapadastava of Sri Sankaracharya may be 
appropriately recited as a fitting close to this essay :— 
jpti era i 

w ^ u 



CHIKKADEVARAJA WADEYAR OF MYSORE AND 
HIS SUCCESSORS (1673-1761) 

By N. Subba Rau, M.A. 

The political history of Mysore during the period 1673-1761 
is known to readers from Wilks’ History and other works. 
Yet, for a proper appreciation of the history of this period, it 
is necessary to treat the subject afresh with special reference 
to the original data available. 

I. The Background of Chikkadevaraja’s Reign 
It has been shown 1 that Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar 
(1673-1704), son of Dodda Devaraja Wadeyar by Amritamba, 
was the nephew and successor of Devaraja Waijeyar (voyager 
brother of Dodda Devaraja), the actual ruler of Mysore after 
Kanthirava Narasaraja Wadeyar I. It has also been pointed 
out that there was some difficulty connected with Chikka¬ 
devaraja’s accession to the throne consequent on the intricate 
succession question which arose during the last year of 
Kanthirava’s reign. Chikkadevaraja not only over-awed 
opposition but also established himself as the foremost 
independent prince in the Karnataka country [cf. his 
inscriptions 2 ]. This position was the outcome of two 
causes: firstly, the extinction of the imperial sway of the 
Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagara; secondly, the gradual 
loosening of the hold of the Muhammadans on South India 
in general and Mysore in particular, owing to the rise of the 
Mara(;has on the one hand and the pressure of the Moghuls 
on the other. Although much of the ground for the political 
advancement of Mysore had been prepared by Devaraja 
Wadeyar, it is certain that Chikkadevaraja took full advant¬ 
age of the favourable atmosphere in the country at the time 
of his accession, not only to deal effectively with the turbulent 

1 VMt Dtvarafa Watfeyar of MysortJ*{ 1 ^59-73), in the Half- Yearly 
Journal of the Mysore University, Vol. Ill (i). 

* A/.A.J?., 1920, p. 40: 1911-12, pp. 5$-7; E.C., XII, Kg. 7 etc. 
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elements in all directions but also to plan earnestly and work 
out systematically the reorganization and adoption of mea¬ 
sures of administration which has made him famous in history. 
Judged from this standpoint, the inauguration of Chikkadeva- 
raja’s rule is very significant. 

II. Chikkadevaraja and his Contemporaries 
• Chikkadevaraja was a contemporary of the Mara$has, 
the Deccani Muhammadans, the Moghul Emperor (Aurang- 
zebe), the Nayaks of Madura and numerous chieftains or 
Pallcgars of the Karnataka country. Of his relations with 
these powers, we have some accounts in literary, epi- 
graphical and other records. In his conquests he was 
considerably helped by his Commanders-in-Chief, Koma- 
rayya and Doddayya who, according to a manuscript, 1 
‘ were sincere supporters and establishers of the Royal 
House ’. 

A copperplate inscription 2 dated November 22, 1674, 
has the following: 11 When the heroic Chikkadevaraja went 

1 My turn Rajara Charitre. by Venkayuramanayya. 

2 M.A.R., 1911-12, pp. 56-7; for the text, see Ep. * Car., Mysore Dt., 
Suppl. Vol. 

In view of the importance of this inscription historically, it is noticed here 
in some detail 

(*) Date, Language, Author, etc. : The inscription, in 9 plates, is dated 
Ansnda-Margasira ba. 3, corresponding to November 22, 1674. It is mainly 
Sanskrit, only the concluding portion being Kannada. The characters are 
Nagari and Kanarcse. R&mayanam Tirumalarya was the author of this 
inscription which records the grant to Brahmins of 16 villages divided into 80 
Vrittis in the Madalanicjn in the ICarnitaka country. The information 
relating to the contemporary event is incidentally given while describing the 
king’s qualities, achievements, titles, etc. The record is impressed with the 
figure of a Boar (Varaha raudri), the crest of the Mysore Waijeyar dynasty ; 
and is authenticated by the King's signature. The genuineness of the 
doenment is beyond doubt. 

(«) Relevant pattaget: 

(a) Plate No. 3 (A): (Sanskrit) 

.. AfanilAa varshman dadoji jaitaji mukham nihanti saharitcAika- 

deva'miirtih | SamhtUatnbMff vikramaA kutupiaho S mu Aatii/o Aatddiiieri- 
hatavopi dhikkftim agddekaji rekojani | dadoji hhidi jaitaji jai.roatoisarvdikga 
ndsdcAAidi j Sri Vira Chikadevardjin/ pato yuddAaya baddhadare || 
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forth for war, Sambu lost his valour, Kutub Shah was 
disappointed, Ikkeri Basava was put to scorn, Ekoji was left 
alone, the Marafcha warriors with Dadoji and Jaitaji were 
slain, and Jasavant sustained loss of nose and limbs. Chikka- 
devaraja had the following among other titles: ‘Emperor 
of Karnataka’, ‘Champion over the enemies, the prominent 
and mighty Maratha leaders such as Jaitaji, Diidoji, Haraji, 
Sambuji, Sahaji, Ekoji and fiivaji’, ‘ Unparallelled hero 

(£) The important titles, including the names of the Marntha leaders, 
occur in a passage, in plate 9 (A), not hitherto noticed : 

. Karnataka chakravarti .. ..jayitaji dadoji haraji Jambit ji sahaji 

ekoji Jhaji pramukba prabala maharathtra bhiipala jaU ripu vijaya kali/a 
darddnta samanta makuta moi/i ... .apratimavira uarapati chikkadevaraja 
vnufeyaravara .... 

( Hi ) Note : Mysore, under Chikkadevaraja, began her aggressions 
against Ikkeri in 1674, and it is possible while doing so came into contra for 
the first time with a portion of the Maratha and Golkonga forces on the 
territorial borders of their ally—Ikkeri. It may be doubted whether all the 
persons mentioned in these passages were present on the occasion, but it 
would be clear that Chikkadevarlja had a knowledge of them all as early as 
1674. Samba: Tl^e reference here is to Sambaji, son of Sivaji. The promi¬ 
nence given to Sambaji in passage (a) would indicate that he led a portion 
of the Maratha forces in Canara in 1674, 9iva ji being otbenvise engaged in 
the Deccan (during July-October 1674). Kutub Shah: The ruler of Colkonda. 
The mention of this name would suggest that already in 1674 he was allied 
with Sivaji. According to Wilks (I. p. 80) Sivaji exacted a contribution of 
three lakhs of pagodas from Golkonda concluding an alliance between him 
and Bijapur and Golkonda against the Moghuls in 1672. Golkoiuja was an ally 
of Ikkeri also, a buffer State in those days. A new alliance between Sivaji and 
Golkonda and BijSpfir for the conquest of the Karnataka was formed in 1677. 
It was probably when the old alliance still continued that in 1674 the 
Marthas, Golkontja and Ikkeri came into contact with the Mysore army on 
the borders of Ikkeri. Ikkeri Batova : The circumstance of Ikkeri or Bednur 
forming the starting point of Sivaji’s contemplated new kingdom (Kincaid and 
Parasnis: Mardfkas, I, p. 253) would indicate that its ruler Ilasappa N&yaka 
(Basava), countenanced such an idea, being the hereditary enemy of Mysore. 
According to Kcfadi Nripa Vijayem , there was friendship between Ikkeri and 
the house of Sivaji. By Chikkadevarfija's opposition it was natural that 
lias a p pa 1 was put to scorn'. Ekoji (Venkoji) : Half-brother of Sivaji. The 
allies seem to have been prevented from joining Ekoji who retired to Bangalore. 
Hence the expression * was left alone In 1675 Ekoji took Tanjore from 
Alagiri (vide History of the Ndyaks of Madura ^ p. 167). Dadoji , Jaitaji 
(also called Dadoji Kakada and Jaitd/igM*T in literary works), Jalavaut 
(Yaivant Kao), Maratha generals; cutting off noses was a feature of warfare 
in the Mysore army, though, here, it is somewhat exaggerated. We have 
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This information is neither corrobQrated nor contradicted 
elsewhere. Details as to the date when, and the place where, 
the Mysore army fought against the Marathas, Muhamma¬ 
dans and the Nayaka of Ikkeri in 1674 are not to be found 
in this inscription. However, we know 1 that in 1674 the 
Mysore army under Dalavoy Komarayya was in Ikkeri. We 
can thus infer that as early as 1674 Chikkadevaraja had a 
knowledge of the Mara^ha leaders of the time including Sivaji 
and that the Mysore army on the borders of Ikkeri opposed 
a portion of the forces of the Marathas, Golkonfla and Ikkeri 
(probably during the monsoon season—July to October) 
causing some loss of life among the enemies. The event 
seems to have been very important from the point of view 
of Mysore since Chikkadevaraja was the foremost ruler in the 
Kan^rese country. Though in his title Chikkadevaraja claims 
victory over Sivaji, it is clear that he did not actually come 
into contact with him since the latter was at that time 
in the Deccan, engaged as he was against Bahadur Khan, 
the Moghul General. 2 Yet as a possible rival to Sivaji in 
respect of his design 3 ‘to win a new kingdom which would 
stretch right across South India from Bednore to Tanjore,’ 
Chikkadevaraja assumed the titles, Karnataka chakravarti 
and Apratimavlra, and began his aggressions in all directions 
shortly after 1674. 

many such instances in Mysore history. Sahaji : The reference here is 
to ShShji II, son of Ekoji, and not to Shahji, the father of Sivaji and 
Ekoji, who diet! in January 1664. Haraji : Sivaji’* lieutenant; afterwards 
became Governor of Ginji. Sivaji: In the monsoon season of 1674 Sivaji 
was engaged against Bahadur Khan, the Moghul General, in the Deccan. 
One of the conditions of the alliance of 1677 between SivSji and Bijapur 
and Golkontja, namely, that Sivaji ‘was 10 have 8 f fee hand against the 
Hindu chiefs of the South’ (Kincaid and Parasnis: Marathas , I, p. 254), 
would go to show that he had some knowledge of the South, the Marathas 
having come into contact with the Mysoreans in 1674. It is, however, clear 
that Sivaji himself did not take part in the event of 1674 in the South (<>., 
near Ikkeri). 

1 A'tjadi Nrifa Vijayam , p. 133. 

! J. Sarkar : AurangzAt, 4^209. 

* Kincaid and Parasnis : Marathas, I. 253 : the design is said to have 
been conceived by Sivaji shortly after his coronation (6th June 1674). 




It is accepted th^t Sivaji was in the Karnatak during 
1677 when he not only took his ancestral possessions 1 
there, but also conquered the eastern, central and northern 
plateau in Mysore. 2 We are told that by November 1677 the 
whole of the Karnatak was ‘ peeled to the bones’ by Sivaji’s 
system of organized plunder and exaction, and the turbulent 
Pajlegars were repressed. 3 In August 1677 shortly after his 
famous interview with his brother, Venkoji (Ekoji), at Tanjore 
and the acquisition of Ginji in the Upper Carnatic, we learn 
‘ It is believed, he robbed Seringapatam and carried away 
great riches from there The available evidence on the 
Martha side does hot specifically mention Sivaji’s advance 
to Seringapatam in August 1677, nor do the Jesuit letters. 
On the other hand, though there is a paucity of more reliable 
sources of evidence on the Mysore side, we have the following in 
Kanarese contemporary literary sources 3 : ‘The rulers of the 
countries around Agra, Delhi and Bhaganagar (Hyderabad) had 

1 Ami. Bangalore, Hoskote, Balapur and Sira (Kincaid and Parasnis : 
Marafias, 1, 25S ; J. Sarkar : Sivaji, 394). 

2 Sivjji, after these conquests, marched from Sira to Kopal, then toGadag 
and Laksmeivar, then Bankapur and from there retraced his steps north¬ 
wards arriving at Belgaum in March 1678 (Sarkar : Atir., IV, 218 ; 231-32; 
Ssvd/i, 394). 

* Sarkar: Lee. eit. 

* Orme: Historical Fragments, p. 233 (Quoted In A’ayais of Madura, 
p. 175). Letter dated 24-8-1677 (Bombay Factory Records). 

5 Chikkadevaraja Bittnapa; Gita Gdpftla ; commentary on the Mabi- 
bharata : Colophons. 

(Old Kannada) : Bkayadinddgara dil/i hhaganagara prdntaiigajofna^ugar 
jayajaya yendidiriffa tappadedavim pemperi Panda, Kannada nadatn poiii 
Sivafiya sortam muridiiti apratimav'u abhikytyam ta(didam. 

Note. —6ivSji's depredatory activities in Agra. Delhi, Bijapur, Golkonda 
and Bhaganagar went on for a decade (1667—1677). He was at 
Bh&ganagar in February 1677, after which he entered the Karnatak 
(Sarkar, IV, 216). The passage speaks of Chikkadevar&ja as though 
meeting £iv5ji immediately after he entered the Karnatak, which is 
impossible in the light of known facts ; Sivaji first entered the Madras plains, 
proceeded as far as Tanjore, acquired provinces north of the Coleroon, and 
by November 1677 had conquered the eastern, central and northern Mysore 
plateau, finally reaching Belgaum in l^Rrcfi 1678. He could have 
approached Seringapatam only in August 1677 shortly after his acquisition 
of Tanjore and Ginji. 
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with fear brought tribute, and placed it before Sivaji saying 
‘ Victory, Lord Swollen with pomp, the famous $ivaji 
entered the Kannada country. Chikkadevaraja humbled 
his pride and gained the title of Apratimavira.' The Apra- 
timaviracharitam, a work on alamkdra (rhetoric) attributed 
to Chikkadevaraja, is a poetical expression of the same version. 
The title Apratimavira occurs in almost all the records 1 of 
Chikkadcvaraja's reign ; and the version is found repeated in 
an epigraphical record of as late 2 as 1722. Of these the 
selection from the Bombay Factory Records quoted above 
refers only to a belief or hearsay statement unconfirmed by 
other sources. As regards the literary version on the Mysore 
side, it is not clear when and in what place Chikkadevaraja 
and Sivaji met each other and how the title (Apratimavira) was 
acquired. We know, however, that the title Apratimavira 
was not acquired or gained, but only assumed by Chikka¬ 
devaraja in 1674. Chikkadevaraja’s direct contact with Sivaji 
in 1677 was, therefore, possibly clothed in literary flourishes 
by the court bards of the time. 

An examination of all the available sources thus far 
would lead us to the following view. It is probable that 
Sivaji in August 1677 on his way from Ginji proceeded as 
far as Seringapatam with a view to plunder or exact tribute 
from the Raja, since he had already a knowledge 3 of the 
latter’s state and resources during his march to Tnnjore. It 
is to be doubted whether Chikkadevaraja, already a powerful 
ruler, readily submitted 4 at all to Sivaji who must have found 
in him a very formidable opponent. It is possible that 
Sivaji, equally a powerful protagonist with a record of 


1 SR. 94. NJ. 41, MI. 16, TM. 45. 

Ag. 2 dated 8 th May 1677 is a niriipa ; refers to Apratimalla, as a title of 
Chikkadevaraja indicating that he was an unequalled or unparallelled 
champion. 

* SR. 64 : Tontjanur copperplate of Krishnaraja I of Mysore. 

3 Sarkar : Sivdji, p. 3S9. 

4 The statement that SivSjj in 1677 advanced to Seringapatam and 
exacted tribute from the Raja (Satyanatha Iyer : pfayaht of Madura, p. 177), 
is not borne out by the available sources. 
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uninterrupted success in South India, might have been 
ultimately bought off by the Raja who, 1 while remaining 
unsubdued, obliged him to turn towards other places in the 
Karnatak. The irruption of Sivaji could only have been 
a passing incident in the history of Mysore, for during 
1677-80 Chikkadevaraja became more and more prominent, 
since Sivaji, the two Muhammadan Kingdoms of the Deccan 
and the Moghul lieutenants found in one another ‘opponents 
too powerful to admit of their attending in the manner required 
to the gradual and skilful encroachments of the Raja ’. 2 

Chikkadevaraja viewed with alarm the predatory activi¬ 
ties of the Marafchas under the successors of Sivaji and dealt 
tactfully with them in the consolidation of his position in 
Mysore. In 1680 Sambaji, son of Sivaji, shortly after the 
latter’s death, advanced on the Karnataka country on his way 
to the South to claim his father’s inheritance in Ginji and 
Tanjore. Chikkadevaraja at first arrested 3 his progress on 
Mysore. But Sambaji marched on the South at a time when 
the Mysore army under the celebrated general Komaravya 
was engaged in the siege of Trichinopoly. In 1682, a combi¬ 
nation of Venkoji (Ekoji), Sambaji and Chokkanatha of 
Madura was formed against Komarayya. When the latter 
was negotiating with Chokkanatha to drive out Venkoji and 
Sambaji and revive Nayaka rule in Ginji and Tanjore, the 
Mysore General's letters to the Raja for additional help were 
intercepted, and Komarayya was defeated and captured by 
Haraji (called also Arasumalai) 4 , the Governor of Ginji and the 
Commander-in-Chief of Sambaji, along with 2,000 horse.® 

1 Tlie omission of Southern Karnatak (the country of the Raja of 
Mysore) among the conquests of Sivaji (Sarkar: Aar., 4. 218, 231-32) is signi¬ 
ficant indicating probably that that part was not subdued, the Raja having 
proved a formidable rival to Sivaji. 

1 Wilks: 1.91. 

3 Chikkadevaraja Birina fa, etc. : 

Sivaji tuta Sambaji yelgtya aarbukorbumam tej/anegaida n adb hut a 
flarakramadim. 

4 History of the Ndyaks of Madura , by Satyjjnatha Iyer, pp. 181-83. 

3 Sarkar: Aur., V, p. 53 : The evenf*s dated March 1683 in this work, 
but we have a Jesuit letter of 1682 referring to it (Bertrand: Letter No. 7, 
Appendix : Nayais of Madura, p. 288). 
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The ruler of Trichinopoly was forced to submit to the Ginji 
government, and Sambaji established himself there. It was a 
complete success over the Mysore armies who were driven from 
‘ the provinces and citadels’ they had taken from the Nayaka 
of Madura. Between 1682-86 Sambaji, assisted by the Nayaks 
of Ikkeri, Canara and the Shah of Golkonda, is said to have 
* mercilessly conducted war against Mysore,’ desolating the 
country and forcing the Raja to apply for help to the Moghul, 
and exact money from the provinces to provide money for the 
expenses of war. This, we are told, brought about a revolt 
of the subjects against the Raja in 1686. 1 It was, however, 
put down with an iron hand, and law and order restored in 
the land. 2 In 1686 Chikkadevaraja retrieved the honour of 
Mysore by paying ofP Sambaji and obtaining the release of 
the General, thus bringing to an end * the atrocious wars 
between Mysore and Sambaji’. Not only this. The diplomacy 
of Chikkadevaraja succeeded in detaching Sambaji from 
Golkonda and Bijapur and enabling Aurangzebe to capture 
them 4 (1686-87). Chikkadevaraja also subdued the Morasa, 
Tiguja, Kodaga and the Maleyaja chieftains who had pro¬ 
ceeded against him relying on the Mar&tha alliance.® 

1 Bertrand : Letter No. 7 (ibid.), 

J 1 Nayaks of Madura, p. 19-4. 

8 Vidt No. 17 f. n. 

Mattamd samtkofige kafparittiim kitfamam ka/upi. 

Note: —This passage is significant. The object in paying off Sambfiji was , 
evidently to ransom Komarayya, the Mysore General. In the light of what 
we know from other sources, Kappsm in this passage cannot be literally taken 
as tribute. 

JCdfa refers to the large crowd of the Mara|has, assembled to receive the 
ransom, preparatory to the release of the General. 

* Diffiyafva maid fa,/it tkd kanettisui a avarastga Sdhauam bariti | Avanisr 
diirara (Goikpfide Uijapuradarara) Jtia koiagafam kaisers good u || 

.Vote :—In averting an attack of the Marathas on Mysore. Chikkadevaraja 
held up Sambaji in the South, enabling Aurangzebe to crush Bijapur and 
Golkonda, equally enemies of Mysore. It was subsequently easy for 
Aurangzebe to deal with Sfimbaji. 

5 Mattamd mardtardtopiimam /iambi mumbaridu tda Mado/Mswn pd ttarda 
morasa tigufa kodaga maleydfti ndtfa manntyaram tamtam bidisi. 

This passage is interesting, throwing as it does light on the heterogeneous 
elements of the Marajha army in the seventeenth century. 

3 
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An interesting feature of Chikkadevaraja’s connection 
with the Deccani Muhammadans was the extension of the 
sphere of influence of Mysore in the North. His defeat of 
Ranadulla Khan* in 1675, accompanied by the acquisition of 
Ketasamudra, Kandikere, Handalakere, Guliir, Tumkur and 
Honnavalji in the modern Tumkur district, was an important 
event in this connection pointing to the dwindling of Muham¬ 
madan power in the Karnataka-Bijapur-Balnghat. A record 1 2 
of Ranadulla Khan dated 1676 indicates that the administra¬ 
tion of the Muhammadan possessions in this region was in 
the hands of Hindu and Muhammadan officials. In the same 
year Chikkadevaraja acquired Bommasamudra from Hussein 
Khan, 3 another General. The wars between the Mughals and 
Bijapur and Golkonda during 1674-75 naturally diverted the 
attention of the latter from their Karnataka possessions, of 
which Chikkadevaraja was the first to take the fullest possible 
advantage in the consolidation of his position. 

To turn to Chikkadevaraja’s relations with the Karnatak 
Pallegars, we know that already in 1674 he put ‘ Ikkeri 
Basava to scorn’. In 1675 he smote the Keladi kings, 4 
with the Yavanas, took SakleSpur and Arakalgud, defeated in 
battle Mushfika (Narasappa Wadeyar) who was aided by the 
Morasas and Kiratas, seized Jadakanadurga and changed its 


1 M.A.R., 1908-09, p. 26. We know nothing of Ranadulla Khan from 
other available sources, especially after his first invasion of Seringapatam in 
1633-39. It is possible that he was allowed to live in his fief in the Tumkur 
district,|till late in the seventeenth century. , 

* Ibid., 1922, pp. 122-23. 

* Palace History : Extracts. 

4 M.A.R., 1908-09, p. 26. It has been assumed that Chikkadevaraja 
was a contemporary of Sivappa Nay aka I of Ikkeri (1646-1661) (vide 
Xdyaks of Madura, p. 172). Sivappa was, however, .a contemporary 
of Devaraja Wadeyar of Mysore (1659-73). Chikkadevaraja’s reign 
coincided with that of Channammfiji of Ikkeri (1672-1698) who ruled assisted 
by her adopted son, Basappa Nayaka, eldest son of Sivappa Nayaka II (vide 
Ke/adi Nrifa Vijayam). Hence the reference to Kcfadi Kings. Mysore was 
the bone of contention between Ikkeri (or Ke|adi) and Madura, and the 
aggressive wars between these powers were Caged with varying degrees 
of success in the seventeenth century. The Mysore armies were termed 
Mayavigal (enchanters or deluders) by the Nayaks of Ikkeri. 
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name to Chikkadevarayadurga. He also took Dotjdadeva- 
gaganagiri from Chikkappa Gautja, another Pajlegar, in the 
same year. In 1679 Chikkadevaraja penetrated the interior 
of the modern Tumkur district taking Maddagiri, Mitjige6i, 
Bijjavara and Channarayadurga, having conquered Tim- 
mappa Gautja and Ramappa Gauda. 1 In 1686 he was again 
victorious over the army of the Keladi kings capturing the 
elephant, Gangadhara, and took the impregnable and celebrat¬ 
ed fortresses of Hassan and Sakkarepafcna.* In 1690 he took 
Baqavar, Kadur, Chickmagajur and Belur from Venka^adri 
Navaka. 3 His activities in the Karnataka continued down to 
1694 resulting in the extension of territorial jurisdiction in 
the modern Tumkur, Hassan and Kadur districts. 

In the country to the east and south of his kingdom 
Chikkadevaraja’s activities began as early as 1673 4 continu¬ 
ing off and on down to 1698; but his aggressions in these 
directions began definitely after 1674. In the inscription of 
that year we are told that he was * a bitter foe to the Pantjyas, 
Cholas and Kerajas’ also. In 1675 5 he defeated Chokkanatha, 
the Nayaka of Madura (1659-82), seizing Tripura (Trichino- 
poly), Muttanjafti and Anantagiri. Wc are also told that he 
was ‘victorious over the lord of Madura in the Erode country, 
slew Damarlaiyapendra, his general, put to flight Anantoji, 
captured the elephant, Kula^ekhara, and took by assault 
SambaJJi, Omaluru and Dharapuram.’ 0 In a later inscrip¬ 
tion 7 we note that Chikkadevaraja ‘emulated the sports of 
Krishna in conquering the lord of Madura’. Erode was taken 

1 SR. 151. 

2 SR. 14: This coup d'etat followed probably after Chikkadevaraja 
got rid of the attacks of SambSji, with whom Ikkeri had been allied. 

3 Venugopalavaraprasacta : Chikkadevaraja I'amJdta/i. Pallet Hillary : 
Extracts. 

* Ndyaks of Madura, p. 171: Chikkadevarija, as Yuvaraja, also took 
part in his uncle Devaraja Wndeyar s campaigns in the South (1662-1669) 
[vide: Dtvarija tVaJeyar of Mysore in the Mys. Uni. Jour., Ill (1)0 

» M.A.K., 1908-09, p. 46. 

« SR., 14. * 

t SR., 64 of 1722. 
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from Makkaji Reddi and the 'chief was pardoned} and 
Torenatju in the South was occupied. 1 The Jesuit .letter 
of 1676 speaks of Mysore fortifying the citadels taken from the 
Nayaks of Madura. 2 In 1677 Andur was taken from Ghatti 
Mudaliar. 3 In 1682 Trichinopoly was lost by Mysore, being 
taken by Sambaji. Mysore retained a portion of the Madura 
kingdom in the South, and during 1682-86 4 the power of the 
Raja there is said to have been on the wane, on account of 
the depredations of Sambaji. 5 The extent of Chikkadeva- 
raja’s kingdom in 1686 is clear from the establishment by him 
of inns (satras) to the east from Sakkarepatna, to the west 
from Saleyapuram (Salem), to the south from Chikkanayaka- 
napura (Chikkanayakanahalli), and to the north from Dhara- 
puram, at every yojana (about nine English miles) on every 
road.® Mysore soon recovered from the crisis. In 1680-90 
Chikkadevaraja renewed his activities. Avaniperur, Coimba¬ 
tore, Mannargudi and Kunturdurga were acquired. By 1694 
Salem, Satyamangalam, Namakal and a large part of Bara- 
mahal were recovered from Chinnappa Nayaka. Between 
1694-96 Salem and Coimbatore were again invaded and the 
local chiefs subdued. In 1697 Dalavoy Komarayya was sent 
a second time by Chikkadevaraja to lay siege to Trichinopoly. 
The Dalavoy is said to have vowed not to return to Mysore 
without capturing that city, but an attack of the Marthas 
(under Jayaji Ghat and Nimbaji Ghat) on Mysore in that 
year occasioned the recall of a portion of his army, and he 
returned to Mysore in 1698, having probably effected 
nothing. 7 

In 1687 Chikkadevaraja acquired Bangalore by purchase 
(for three lakhs of rupees), as is well known. In the same 
year while negotiations for the transfer of Bangalore were 

1 Hasiigiri fl/aialmya : Introduction. 

2 Nayaks of Madura, p. 162. 

* Palate History : Extracts. 

* "Corresponding with the reign of Mttttuvlragpa Nayaka III (1682-89). 

s Bertrand : Letter No. 7 (p. 288, Hit/.). e 

0 SR. 14. 

1 Palace History : Extracts, Nayaks of Mail lira, p. 207. 
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proceeding, Haraji, the Governor of Ginji, and Kasim Khan, 
the Moghul General, the two competitors, simultaneously 
proceeded against the place, but Haraji’s detachment soon 
retired without any opposition and Bangalore was invaded (in 
June) by the Moghuls. Kasitn Khan remained as the Gover¬ 
nor of the uplands with Sira as his headquarters. Bangalore 
was handed over to Chikkadevaraja on payment of the stipu¬ 
lated sum. It remained, however, as the base of operations 
for the Moghuls in South India. 1 The Moghul arms proceed¬ 
ed as far as Tanjore and Trichinopoly in 1691 levying tribute 
from those places. The kingdom of Mysore, though not con¬ 
quered by them on grounds of policy, became coterminous 
with the Moghul Empire. In October and November 1695 
the Karnataka was raide.d by the Mara(has under Santaji 
Ghojpatje, and the Moghul Deccan was infested by Maratha 
Captains. 2 The Moghul arms under Kasim Khan sustained 
some reverses. There was no peace in the South until 
Santaji’s death in June 1697 when the Moghuls were left 
undisputed masters of the Deccan. About this time when 
the Mysore army under Dajavoy Komarayya was engaged in 
the renewed siege of Trichinopoly, two Maratha Generals by 
name Jayaji Ghat and Nimbaji Ghat, provoked by the 
aggressions of Chikkadevaraja, passed towards the western 
country in support of Ginji and Dravida, and attacked 
Seringapatam with Maratha auxiliaries. They were skilfully 
and successfully repulsed by a portion of the Mysore army 
under Dalvoy DotJdayya (son of Komarayya), and the Maratha 
Generals killed, their heads being paraded in Seringapatam. 3 
The Maratha menace to Mysore during the reign of Chikka¬ 
devaraja was at last over. 

It was two years later that an important event took place 
in Mysore—the embassy of Chikkadevaraja to the court of 
Aurangzebe. We have at present no details on the Maratha 

side, and our main sources of information are the manuscripts 
--—-—--- 

* Wilks. I. 91-92. » 

* Sarkar : Aur., V, 110, 126-27. 

8 Palace History : Extracts ; Wilks, I, 95-96. 
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relied upon by Col. Wilks and the Palace History. The 
details narrated in these sources indicate the rise of the Raja 
of Mysore in the estimation of the Emperor on account of his 
services to the cause of the Moghul Empire, particularly in 
making the path clearer to the Emperor by arresting the 
progress of the Marafhas. While it is possible that Chikka- 
devaraja’s ulterior aim was to secure or win the goodwill of 
the Emperor, it is certain that the Raja’s main object 'in 
repulsing the Marathas was to keep his own kingdom free 
from their encroachments, as we have already seen. The 
object with which the embassy (under Karnik Lingannayya, 
the Vakil of Chikkadevaraja) was sent was, according to 
Palace History, ‘ to strike terror to the mischievous Paljegars 
(who, out of jealousy of the Raja’s position, were plotting 
against him) by cultivating friendship with the Emperor.’ 
Such a policy was justified from a local point of view. A 
general knowledge of the conditions of the time would, how¬ 
ever, show that Chikkadevaraja appears to have had other 
considerations also. He had watched keenly the trend of 
Moghul affairs from the fall of Bijapur and Golkonda (1686-87) 
down to the death of his * friend and protector,’ Kasim Khan, 
the Moghul General, in 1698. The latter event was a great 
blow to the Raja and he anticipated trouble to his kingdom 
from Kasim Khan’s successors, the Moghul Emperor, once 
friendly, being now probably jealous of the Raja’s position, 
and the Moghul arms also being powerful in the Deccan 
between 1698-1701. To save Mysore from a possible, and 
perhaps long-deferred, Moghul invasion, Chikkadevaraja 
appears to have found it politically expedient also to despatch 
a timely embassy and offer of friendship to the Emperor in 
1699 to the latter’s court at Ahmadnagar. 1 The embassy 
returned to Mysore in 1700 with the title, Raja Jagadev 
(engraved on the signet ring), and permission to sit on the 
ivory throne, said to have been conferred by the Emperor on 
Chikkadevaraja. Although the embassy does not seem to 

--- w -— 

1 Cf. l)r. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar's sta(ement in Tht Nayafo of Madura, 
p. 198, f.n. 
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have profoundly impressed Aurangzebe, as stated by Wilks, 1 
its effect was spectacular, judging from the splendid re¬ 
ception accorded to the Khillats from the Moghul Court. The 
prestige of Mysore was enhanced locally: the Raja, an 
independent ruler, became a power friendly with the Moghul 
Empire and secure from any internal or external troubles 
and introduced in Mysore new administrative institutions 
baSed on Moghul practice and procedure. 

By assuming the titles Karnatakachakravarti and Apra- 
tiinavira as a possible rival of Sivaji and a representative of 
Hindu imperial traditions, Chikkadevaraja established himself 
as an important ruler in the Karnataka country—especially over 
the turbulent Pallegars ; by his varied activities in the southern 
country he became famous as Teiikattardya 2 (Lord of the 
Soujji); and by his relations with the Deccan kingdoms, the 
Marathas and the Moghul Empire, he raised the status of 
Mysore during the critical period of the seventeenth century. 
He was thus able to check the encroachments of his contem¬ 
poraries on his growing kingdom and build it on a sound basis. 
He also established an effective centralization over the con¬ 
quered chiefs and reorganized the administration of the places 
occupied by him. At his death in 1704 his kingdom extended 
in the east as far as Salem and Baramahal, in the west as far 
as the modern Hassan and Kadur districts, in the south up to 
Coimbatore and Dharapuram and in the north as far as the 
modern Bangalore and Tumknr districts. Looked at from all 
these standpoints Chikkadevaraja’s relations with his contem¬ 
poraries have an abiding significance in the making of modern 
Mysore. 

III. The Dalavoy Regime 

The period of rule of the successors of Chikkadevaraja 
Wadeyar down to 1761 may be conveniently termed as the 
Dalavoy Regime or the regime of the Commanders-in-Chicf of 
Mysore. As long as the strong hand of the king controlled 

the affairs of the State, the Commander-in-Chief was only a 
---——■—-—-- 

1 Wilk*, I. 99100. 

2 Myiuru Rdjara Charilrt: Extracts. 
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secondary element in the politics of the kingdom and, with a 
few exceptions, his services to the cause of the country were 
laudable. 

With the accession of Kan^hirava II (1704-14), son of 
Chikkadevaraja, however, a change set in. The Dalavoys of 
his reign seem to have taken advantage of his limitations and 
for the first time paved the way for their ascendency. 

Of Krishnaraja Wafjeyar I (1714-32), son of Kanthirava 
II, we have accounts in inscriptions and literary works ; but 
he was, like his predecessor, essentially a pious and peaceful 
ruler. The administration of Mysore was carried on by 
Dajavoy Devarajayya assisted by Sarvadhikari Nanjarajayya 
—both of them the king’s close relatives. Thus the king 
gradually played himself into the hands of the Dalavoy and 
paved the way for retrogression in royal authority. • 

The short reign of Charnaraja Wafjeyar (1732-34), the 
adopted son of Krishnaraja I, was characterized by an extreme 
preponderance of the Dalavoy and the officials over the admi¬ 
nistration of the kingdom. The deposition of Charnaraja was 
followed by the rule of Krishnaraja Wadeyar II (1734-66), 
another adopted son of Krishnaraja I. During his period of 
office the actual administration was conducted by the Dalavoys, 
Devarajayya and Karachuri Nanjarajayya, Sarvadhikari 
Nanjarajayya, Venkatapathiah, Dewan Khande Rao and 
Hyder Ali Khan, while the king was occupied mostly in 
religious piety. This feature of his rule coupled with the 
constant bickerings among the officers was ultimately taken 
advantage of by Hyder Ali. 

Although it might be held a priori that the Dajavoys 
were responsible for the historic interregnum of 1761, an 
examination of the evidence proves the contrary. The 
Dalavoys of the period, whatever their motives in the assump¬ 
tion of predominance over the administration, had the political 
advancement of the kingdom at heart. The Dalavoys of 
Kanthir^va II’s reign extended the Mysore frontier by their 
brilliant achievements. Dajavoy Devarajayya was instru¬ 
mental in the acquisition of Kolax to Mysore during the reign 
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of Krishnaraja Watjeyar II. A letter 1 of his, dated 1751, 
details the transactions in this connection: “ Ummaji 

Pandit of Kolar has sent word to Dajavoy Devarajayya of 
Mysore through Sabaji Nayaka that in case assurance was 
given with regard to the maintenance of rights and privileges 
of the Deshtnukh, Deshpdnde, Nadugauda and others as hereto¬ 
fore, as also with regard to the expenses of the establishment, 
the salary of 400 Olekars of Somaiya and the villages to be 
granted to himself, he would arrange for the transfer of 
Kolar to Mysore Government and send his own younger 
brother to Scringapatam. Devarajayya wrote to him in 
reply that he need not feel the least anxiety about any of 
the matters mentioned above in case the place was transfer¬ 
red to Mysore Government, and asked him to effect the 
transfer, looking upon the assurance given by Gopalarajayya 
and Sabaji Nayaka as assurance given by himself.” This 
letter is sufficiently illustrative of the sincerity of Deva- 
rajayya’s intentions in regard to the extension of the sphere 
of influence of Mysore over the territories occupied by the 
Marthas. Devarajayya also conquered and annexed Magadi 
from Mummadi Kempe Gowda. 2 His brother Karachuri 
Nanjarajayya (of Kalale) acquired Dhdrunagara and Ballapiir 
for Mysore. 3 The brothers also consolidated the position of 
Mysore in various parts of the country. There is thus enough 
data testifying to the energy and whole-hearted devotion of 
the Dajavoys to the cause of the Kingdom of Mysore. 

The Bliashdpatra (deed of promise) and the Nambuge 
Nirupa (Order of Assurance), the two important political docu¬ 
ments* executed in 1758 by Krishnaraja Wa^eyar II in 
favour of Kajale Nanjarajayya by way of reconciliation with 
the latter prove clearly the evil of excessive devolution of 
power on the Commander-in-chief, of which advantage was 

1 M.A.K ., 1909-10. p. 42. 

a Kakltdgiri Mahatmya by Nanjaraja: Introduction, also ,t I.AM.. 1922. 

p. 16. « 

* Ibid. 

* E.C., IV (it). NJ. 267 and 26$. 
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later taken by the third party, Hyder Ali. The real force 
behind these documents was Hyder Ali himself, for it was 
he who, out of a diplomatic move, arranged fpr the reconci¬ 
liation between Nanjaraja and the King. 

For what followed after 1758, it 13 not fair to throw 
the entire blame on the Dalavoys. The absence of strong 
personal rule of the King followed by its corollary, the ' 
prevalence of endless court intrigues, as also the lack' of 
critical appreciation of the forces of the time, contributed, 
to a great extent, to the rise of Hyder Ali to power in 1761. 


EXPLOITS OF VIRA NARAYANA 

By Soma Sundara Desikar 

The famous Oftakkuttan was the poet-laureate of three 
successive Chfija Emperors—Vikrama Chela son of Kulottunga 
I, Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II. Some of his poems are 
accurately historical. The Mdvar Ula 1 and Kullottungan 
Pillai-t-tamil 2 are some of them. There is some historical 
material in Takkayagap-parani 3 also another work of his 
which was produced during the reign of Rajaraja II (1146- 
1162 A.D.). Therein, he sings the praises of some of the 
previous monarchs of the Chftja dynasty. 4 Particular mention 
is made of Nambi Pillai otherwise known as Karikai 
Kulathoor 5 Utjayan Kujattulan Tiruchirrambalamudayan 
Peruman Nambi, who is mentioned in many inscriptions. 6 
Similarly the poet refers to a historical incident in another 
minor poem called Etti Yelupattu.' 1 

Origin of Etti Yelupattu 

Etti Yelupattu is a poem on Etti or The Lance. This 
poem contains 70 stanzas describing the meritorious deeds 
done with the lance. It is said that the lance is the special 
weapon of Sengundars or Kaikkolars, a sect of weavers. The 
occasion for the creation of this minor poem is narrated as 
follows:— 

1 Published by Mr. A. Gopala Aiyar, Tamil Pandit. 

* A work of 100 stanzas of which about 60 stanzas have been printed in 
Tamil Piiil, a monthly issued by the Karantbai Tamil Sattgam. 

3 Published by M. M. V. Swaminada Iyer, Madras, 1930. 

1 Couplets 772 to 777 mention Rajaraja the great, Rajcndra the Gangai- 
konda Chdla, Virarsj<-ndra who defeated the Western Cbdjukyas and again 
re-instated one of the same family, Sungamtavirtta Cliftla aliat Kuldttunga I, 
Vikrama Chfila who won Kalinga and Kulottunga Ch61a. Another inter¬ 
pretation also has been given to these couplets. They are taken to eulogise 
RSjaraja II as the patron of the poet. 

3 This place is identifiedVitl^a small village near Chingleput. 

« Nos. 424 and 433 of 1924. 

r Published by Sengunda Mahajana Sangam. 
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. OWakkuttan belonged to the caste of Kaikkolars, from 
which a large body o? men was drawn for the military service. 
Their principal weapon was the lance. During a castemen’s 
gathering, Otfakkiittan also happened to be there. It was 
suggested in the gathering that the poet should be asked to 
sing the praises of the caste warriors. He refused to praise 
them for obvious reasons, but at last consented to sing the 
praises of his caste, provided that they were prepared to 
sacrifice some of their heads and place them as a seat for 
him. Though they demurred at first, it is averred that 
they eventually agreed to do so and heaped a number of 
heads, on which he sat and sang the glorious deeds of his 
castemen who preceded him. In stanzas 46 and 47 of that 
poem, he makes mention of two'persons Viran and Narayanan 
of Pa.l uvur 1 who were famed for glorious deeds during^their 
life-time. 

Story of Vira Narayana 

It is said that Vlranand Narayanan were twin brothers 
and they were generally called Viranarayanar. Another minor 
poem celebrates the bravery of these twins, under the name of 
Vtranarayana Vijayam.- The author of this work is one 
Nanaprakasa Desikar of Kanchlpuram, who is said to have 
lived about five hundred years ago. The theme of the story 
is that the heroes lived during the reign of Parantaka I and a 
Ratta chief named Vallan of Nellore troubled the country 
very seriously. Parantaka sent these generals to subdue him 
and the enemy was silenced. When Parantaka asked them 
how they killed him they unsheathed their swords, cut off their 
own heads saying that they took Vallan’s head in like manner. 

1 Pajuvur, a small town in tbe Trichinopoly district about fourteen miles 
north of Tiru-ayyipt. north of Tanjore. 

8 Printed at the Hindu Theological Press in 1898. The work contain* 
683 stanzas divided into fifteen sargas. They are 1 . Kadavul vdittu, 2. CAolan 
avai-C'(irappu, 3. Viranardyat/a-e-eat t/kktim, 4. Vikkala- c-carukkam, 5. Forafar- 
e-arukkam , 6. Kalavitkdt/ eaiukiam, 7. Diva Sakshi-e-earukkam, 8. TiJdayai cam- 
kkam, 9. Kdppamal earukkam, 10. Ytl_ucti-c-^flriikkam, 11. Nipantanai-ccaru- 
kitam, 12. TambarShatfa-c-tarukkam, 13. Afangalyappictai ilia earukkam, 14. 
Afaittalai-e-earukkam , 15. Mitcki-e-carukkam . 
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According to inscriptions, Parantaka sent his army to subdue 
a chief at Nellore, of which more anon. A summary of the 
story of the chiefs as found in Viranariyana Vijayam is given 
Below 

When Parantaka was reigning at Tanjore, he asked his 
courtiers one day, whether there were brave men in the country 
who could lead his army against his foes. One of his courtiers 
informed him that the chiefs Viran and Narayanan of 
Pajuvur, who belonged to the clan of Nava VIrar, were the best 
of equestrians, devotees of Muruga—the War-God— and the 
bravest of warriors who could do any behest of the king. 
Parantaka sent for them and when satisfied with them, he 
appointed them as generals of his army. When there was no 
war, they were looking after their country. During this time, 
a Rat^fa chief named Bhoga was ruling at Nellore. He had a 
son by the name of Vikkalan.. He was also called Vall&n. 
When Vikkalan became of age, a R?i came to his palace and 
taught him a mantra. He went to the temple of Sfimanatha— 
the patron deity of the chiefs—and concentrated his attention 
on the mantra. Sfimanatha was pleased with the devotee, 
appeared before him and asked him his wants. He replied 
that he wanted four boons. The boons were a magic horse, a 
corselet which could not be pierced by anyone, a sword and a 
gada. Lord Sfimanatha granted these boons but informed 
him at the same time that they would not last long and would 
perish soon, as the R?i never thought that the chief would ask 
for these worldly ephemeral things. When Vallan got what 
lie wanted, he left Nellore—his birth place—selected Kadam- 
bur, a place in the south and built a city guarded by a moat 
and a deep ditch and beautified it. He invited people to live 
there. When he was satisfied with the arrangements of the 
town, his thoughts led him on to worldly pleasures and to 
marriage. He returned to Nellore and informed his parents 
•of his desire. They selected a bride and celebrated the 
marriage on a grand scale. 

1 • After his marriage, he'left Nellore for Kadambur with his 

bride and was enjoying the pleasures of life. In the midst of 
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these, he used to maraud the neighbouring countries. He 
was far above their clutches and the surrounding country 
people were not able to withstand his onslaughts. So, one 
day, they gathered and waited on him and made terms with 
him. According to the terms, every neighbouring chief or 
king was to pay him a certain amount of tribute. When this 
piece of news was carried to Parantaka he sent for his 
minister and learned all about this marauder. Parantaka 
wanted to root out this pest immediaitely, but his minister 
counselled him to be patient, as Vikkalan himself might send 
his men for the collection of the tributes, taking him to be 
one of those who contracted with him. Then they might 
deal with him. As was thought, Vikkalan sent his men to 
collect tributes from Parantaka also and when his men 
entered the audience hall of Parantaka, they were jjjit to 
shame and driven away. .On hearing this, Vikkalan was 
enraged and came to Tanjore on his magic horse at night, 
robbed the treasury and went away. When the robbery 
was known to the king, he collected his army and sent 
it against Vikkalan. Vallan too collected his army and the 
two forces met and fought fiercely for a whole day. Neither 
party won and both retired in the evening. When Parantaka 
heard of this, he himself rose to lead the army against his 
foe. But his minister intervened and informed his king that 
Vallan was a small man and no fit enemy for a mighty 
sovereign like him. He counselled that he would be destroyed 
if VIra and Narayana were sent against him. Accordingly 
they were sent for and when they were informed of this, the 
twins represented to the king that a thief required no special 
army and Vikkalan might turn up any day at the capital. 
Till then they promised to wait in the city. Proud of. the 
result of the last war, Vikkalan came on his magic horse and 
alighted at Tanjore and robbed several houses. VIra and 
* Narayana came to know of this and they found him out, 
fought with him and recovered the pysperty. Both the foes 
fought so valiantly that neither Could win. VIra was much 
enraged and thought of dashing his opponent against the 
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earth. With that intent he threw him in the air. His 
magic horse also sprang into the air. Vallan, thus handled, 
fearing for his life, mounted his magic horse and ran away 
to his town. 

Vlra was puzzled at the disappearance of the foe, when 
Narayana told him that he must have disappeared by magic. 
They went to the king and reported the fight that occurred the 
previous night. They informed the king at the same time, that 
they would kill him before the fifth day from the date of the 
king's order. They also requested that no army need follow 
them but their chosen companions of ten men. The ten 
men were: 1. Tanjai VSmban, 2. Kacci Tanian, 3. OrriyQran, 

4. Kajandai Arasan, 5. Puritan Kondan, 6. Kolantakan, 

7. Pulivur Pajlikondan, 8. Piimvan, 9. Kandiyuran and 10. 
Mudukunjram Manian. They further requested that Vallan 
and the country might be informed of this fact. When 
Vallan heard the news, he feared for his life, as he had 
tried his strength with the twins during the recent night 
raid, constructed a special pavilion within his city and 
entrenched himself behind it. 

A special chapter in the book describes the arrangements 
he made for his safety. He is said to have planted a massive 
pillar of a hundred feet high with a girth of thirty feet. The 
pillar was coated with a mixture of castor oil and fat so that 
nobody could climb up. A pavilion was put up on the top 
of this pillar and he sat there with his wife so that nobody 
could approach them easily. He had the necessary provision 
for the six days within which the twins had sworn to kill 
him. Notwithstanding this precaution, he ordered Kali— 
goddess of destruction—to wait at the outer gate of his fortified 
tow.n in front of the moat and watch so that "nobody could 
approach him from anywhere. He ordered Durga to wait 
at the next entrance with all her demons. He shut up all 
the other gates of his fort except the eastern entrances which ^ 
were seven in number. In the first two entrances he ordered 
his picked men to wait and in the third he kept many wild 
elephants. In the fourth entrance prancing steeds were kept 
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and in the fifth, ferocious red dogs were kept to watch. The 
sixth was guarded by-wild tigers and the seventh by untamed 
lions. He dug a deep ditch after the last entrance, filled it 
with water and allowed crocodiles and alligators to play 
therein. Within it a fire was made and behind it the 
massive pillar was put up. Thus fortified he climbed up his 
pavilion and rested there. 

While Vikkalan was thus guarding himself, the twin- 
brothers VIran and Narayanan together with their companions 
spent the first day of their time in the capital, making 
arrangements for the publication of their march by beat of 
drums. On the second day they went to take leave of their 
king, who told them that they had got only five days more 
from that date. Viran represented to the king that they were 
ready to start on their errand after performing worship to 
their deity—God Mnruga—and with the benediction of the 
king. They left for their town of PaJuvQr after taking leave 
of the king. There they called their trusted servants, 
informed them that they wanted to worship god for three 
more days, and ordered them to procure the things necessary 
for the worship. 

While they were spending two and a half days thus in 
worship, spies sent to the town of Kadambur returned with 
the news as to how Vallan was guarding himself. On hearing 
this Vira rose to his feet and informed his comrades that three 
and a half days had already passed and they should not 
tarry there any longer. Immediately Viran crossing his sword 
swore that he would not be afraid if any of his comrades 
was slain while attempting to take the life of Vallan and 
would not return without killing the foe. Others also vowed 
in like manner and set out on their errand. 

When they entered the dominions of the foe, they 
met with the first guard Durga. Viran, the leader of the party, 
. informed the rest that Durga would be appeased by nothing 
except human sacrifices. When the party heard of this, 
Kacci Tanian cut off his head of his own accord and appeased 
Durga. They got the bcncdictio.n of that goddess and met 
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the second watch. There Kali appeared in her full ferocious 
form, when Orriyuran offered his head as a sacrifice to Kaji. 
When she had been thus appeased, she allowed the ten men 
to go as she was not pleased with Vikkalan who was always 
exacting work without propitiating her. Then they ap¬ 
proached the moat and were finding a way to cross it, when 
Kolantaka informed his comrades if another of the party was 
prepared to sacrifice his life with him, both the corpses might 
be tied as a raft and the remaining eight men would be able 
to cross the moat easily. Immediately Maniaj offered himself 
and cut off his head. The rest tied the two bodies, used them 
as a raft and reached the other side. When they reached the 
town after these sacrifices, they found out that the town was 
built on eight posts. When they examined them one by one 
theyjound the eastern post would carry them within the town. 
As the post was too large to climb single-handed, one of 
the party suggested that it would be easy to climb the post if 
they sprang one over another like frogs. They accordingly 
leapt on one another, reached the summit and crossed on to 
the platform. When they approached the gate they found 
to their utter astonishment, that the picked men of Vallan 
were all sleeping soundly, perhaps by sheer fatigue as they 
kept vigil incessantly for the last four days. They passed 
the four gates thus found unguarded and reached the fifth 
entrance where red dogs were watching. Purjfitan Kondan 
suggested that the red dogs were fond of raw flesh and accord¬ 
ingly he cut off his head with a request that others might cut 
up his flesh and throw it to the dogs. When they had crossed 
that barrier thus satisfying the dogs they met fierce tigers 
which were satisfied by the flesh of Kalandai Arasan. Then they 
came to the last entrance guarded by lions where Pajlikondan 
offered himself as a prey to them. Thus they crossed all the 
entrances though they lost seven of their comrades. The 
remaining five saw to their astonishment that they had to cross 
the fire before they reached the inner town. Pinavan fell into 
that fire and before he was*consumed, others crossed the fire 
walking over his body. W v hen they got to the other side 
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they met with the ditch full of alligators and Kandiyuran 
suggested that he might be used to cross the moat and accord¬ 
ingly he sacrificed himself. When they crossed the moat, 
they came face to face with that large post smeared with 
lubricants on which the pavilion stood. Tanjai Vemban 
suggested that one had to use human blood to climb up that 
massive pillar coated with fat and oil, and that his life might 
be sacrificed to draw the necessary blood. Accordingly he 
cut off his head and the blood was smeared around the post 
and the two heroes were fortunately left to climb it. At last 
they came to the tent where Vikkalan and his wife were sleep¬ 
ing. Viran and Narayanan reached the place after sacrificing 
the precious lives of their ten comrades. 

When Anangavalli, wife of Vikkalan, heard the tread of 
footsteps she feared for the life of her husband, came out 
and met the two brothers. She immediately prostrated herself 
before them and begged the life of her husband. As the 
twins were noblemen by birth, they granted her prayer but 
conditioned that Vikkalan should vacate Kadambur and 
accept Parantaka as suzerain. Vikkalan also awoke and 
when the two brothers met him, he accepted all these condi¬ 
tions and begged for his life. They told him that they had 
promised to kill and lay his head before their king and wanted 
to keep to their promise. Vallan immediately suggested 
that he could produce a likeness of his head by magic and 
they could take and deliver that head to his k.ing. They 
accepted it as a palliative as they had no other alternative 
now, as they had granted the prayer of Anangavalli. After 
razing Kadambur to the ground, they returned to Parantaka 
with the false head given by Vallan and they laid that 
head at the feet of their king. When Parantaka enquired 
how they decapitated Valliin’s head, they immediately put 
their hands to their swords and cut off their heads saying that 
they severed the head of Vallan in like manner. Parantaka, 
fearing the consequences of the sin, topk his sword and began 
to commit suicide as an expiation for that sin. By the grace 
of Muruga, the War-God, Vira and Narayana and the ten 
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comrades who had perished in the attempt to kill Vallan, 
came to life by a miracle. All the chiefs were congratulated 
and gifts were made to them. This is in short what we find 
in Vlra Narayana Vijayam. 

Its Historicity 

Though there are apparent discrepancies in the story, two 
facts stand out conspicuously from the above narration. When 
Chftja Parantaka was ruling the Chftla Kingdom, a chief of 
Nellore revolted and he was subdued by the generals of the 
Chftla monarch. Though we have no direct evidence to show 
that Vira and Narayana killed the Rat$a chief Vallan .-o*'" ‘ 
Vikkalan, we have it from inscriptions that some of 
taka’s generals went over to Nellore, defeated a ch 
ravaged the country about 941 A.D. Inscriptio** 
of 1912 found on a slab at Tiruvorfiyflr 1 t 
Sembian Cholia Varayan Maran Paramesw 
kalattur gave a perpetual lamp to the god / 
when he was returning from Nellore after nr 
Again, another inscription No. 236 of, 
broken pillar lying near the kitchen at/ 
the same fact of victory gained by the' 
at Nellore. Who this Sitpuli was and 
are matters to be investigated, 
think that ‘ Sitpuli * defeated by * 
must have been an Eastern C' 
latter’s powerful subordinates. 3 . 
unsound, as the Rash$raku$as' 

Though we have not got inscr 
or around Nellore to support/ 
number of twelfth century u 
in the district. 4 Messrs. Bi 
write that “ Repur shows 67 
of 79 and some of the forme 


1 III. * MJ- 

A InscriftUtu of the Nellort £ 


Chctty. 
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fourteenth centuries; a similar remark applies also to Nellore 
which possesses 64 Telugu inscriptions in a total of 124. Old 
Telugu inscriptions are thus not unknown in the southern part 
of -the district just as old Tamil inscriptions occur in such 
unquestionably Telugu taluks as Atmakur; but, on the whole, 
Mr. Venkayya’s conclusions seem to be correct, for, generally, 
Chbja or Ch6da inscriptions are in Telugu in the north of 
the district and in Tamil in the south. The line of division 
between the two languages may, in the thirteenth century, 
have lain in the Nellore taluk but Repflr seems to have 
always been Telugu. Nowadays the dividing line roughly 
incides with the southern boundary of the district.” 1 
>ver, Messrs. Butterworth and Chetty did not think 
\ while to give details of all the Tamil inscriptions 
\hc district. Thus we arc precluded from d*nying 
Vof previous records authoritatively. 

^atta chief mentioned in the poem, we do not 
\nite information at present. But we know 
Vas were powerful during the period under 
\jna III of the Rashtrakuta line was the 
^jblas. Perhaps when Krishna III was 
Aka when that king entered Chdla- 
Xje Kanyakumari inscriptions, 2 his 
\as far as Nellore and annexed 
und in the Tiruvorfiyur inscrip- 
\e Rashtrakuta defeat. As to 
\able to gather anything from 
V that Vira-Narayana is the 
at we have no other infor- 
’radition at Pal.uvfir. Of 
’the Sengundar clan but we 
:hem clearly. Anyhow, the 
s that many Tamil works 
vestigation. 
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THE VIVEKA-SARA OF SANKARANANDA ' • 

. } • • • 9 

By Arthasastra Visarada Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

(Concluded, from Vol. XXII, No. 2) 

Cessation from Worldly Activity 

Whoever has arrived at such a knowledge as the above 
should give up all worldly activity. For when a man 
comes to know that what he mistook for silver is merely 
a conch-shell, he does not proceed to pick it up. So 
when a man realizes that the whole is Brahman and 
Brahman alone and that the world is merely phenomenal, 
he wjll have no interest in the world. Having seen the 
true moon in the sky, no man will go to look at a picture 
of the moon painted on a wall. It should not be said 
that though a man has understood the true nature of Brahman 
or Atman, he may act in the world with no harm to himself. 
For uselessness of such activity itself is a harm. Of what 
use is the activity of a man who, though knowing that it is 
mirage, goes to look for water there ? The incentive for 
work is the attainment of some good or the avoidance of 
harm. A Brahma-knower can have neither of the two in 
worldly activity, if he takes himself to it. For having 
realized Brahman, he is not only tasting Brahman-bliss, but 
also has got rid of the chain of birth and death. 

Some say that the form of his thought ought to be that 
he is not the body, not the senses, not the vital breath, not 
the mind, not the intellect, and not a man or woman, but 
pure senscience and witness of all, and that Brahman is not 
affected with such functions as doing, enjoying, goodness, 
badness and attempt at knowing things. They say furthei* 
that he should also think as follows :—“ I am quite different 
from doer, deed, enjoyer, the enjoyable, speaker, speech, 
approacher, the approachable, destroyer, the destructible, 
seer, the seen, the body, the eyes, the ears, the vital breath, 
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the intellect, the mind, egoism, and speech ; but that I am 
pure eternal sensciency. There can possibly be no incentive 
for me to enter into voluntary activity; for such involuntary 
work as respiration, hearing, seeing, and the like I am not at 
all responsible. Just as the sky is not affected with the 
thunder, lightning, raining and the like, so I am not at all 
touched with the involuntary work of the body, the senses 
and other organs.” 1 

They add that “ one will not get Moksha with the 
Brahman-knowledge of another. Nor will he get into bondage 
with the sinful acts of another. It follows therefore that 
if after attaining to the true knowledge of Brahman one is 
absorbed in Brahman, one will not be tainted with the effect 
of the involuntary acts of the body, the senses, and other 
organs. The body remains and goes on doing its natural 
work as long as the effect of past karma spends itself. 
It is only voluntary work undertaken with strong desire 
that is condemned here. Provided that a Brahma-knower 
has his mind in Brahman or Atman, he may with no harm 
to himself engage himself either in worldly talk or Vedantic 
discussion, he may let his hands do acts laid down or 
prohibited in the Vedas; he may, while going for alms, 
happen to see with his eyes all sorts of things going on 
in the streets; he may, in eating the alms or begged food, 
happen to eat relishing dishes; he may happen to hear 
agreeable or disagreeable sounds, smell good or bad odour 
and sleep in darkness or light. They say further that 
when Brahman alone is true, and when the whole world, 
inclusive of the body, the senses, and their work, is known to 
be unreal and false, that false world and false worldly activity 
cannot at all frighten the knower of Brahman, though his 
body and senses are active in doing good or bad. For a 
false serpent never bites, the doer, the instruments of doing, 

1 This statement should be borne in mind by those who accuse the 
Advaitins of their liability to immorality. _Whtn an Advaitin ceases to act in 
the world, as he ought to, if be has realized Brahman, such a charge cannot 
be brought against him. 
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and the deed are all false. When the knower of Brahman 
knows that all is false except Brahman, how can that false 
activity affect him ? Neither will his activity involve him in 
bondage, nor will his withdrawal from worldly activity bring 
in emancipation. For both activity and inactivity are the 
functions of the intellect (buddhi). How can one be bound 
or released from bondage by the bad or good deeds of 
another ? Let others speak well or ill of us, we continue, 
however, to remain in Brahman, not caring for the good or 
bad acts of our body and the senses. Hence, there is no 
necessity for the knower of Brahman to cease from worldly 
activity.” 

We cannot at all tolerate even for a moment the 
above view, commencing from “some say that the form 
of thought ” and ending with “ no necessity for the knower 
of Brahman to cease from worldly activity ”. It is true that 
as the world is merely phenomenal, it is really false and 
unreal. Likewise, the body, the senses, and their activity are 
all unreal and false. Just as water in mirage, blue colour in 
the sky, and a city reflected on the surface of a mirror are all 
unreal and false ; and just as silver appears on a conch-shell, 
so the whole world is an appearance on the basis of Brahman. 
Likewise, a woman and other things, though unreal and 
non-existent in their own form, appear standing before a 
man whose mind is set on them. Hence it is the mind 
that creates a doer, the instruments of his doing and his 
deeds together with their results. All this is true. When 
the knower of Brahman knows that all this is unreal and 
false, why should he engage himself in worldly activity and 
for what good ? A man may mistake mirage for water 
and attempt to get w-ater in it, though he finally fails in 
his attempt. But when a man knows that it is mirage and 
not water, for what earthly good should he go and wander 
in mirage ? Likewise, when a man knows that the thing 
that lies before him is merely a conch-shell and not silver, 
he will not pick it up. »The knower of Brahman cannot 
say that if engaged in worldly activity, he will get the 
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pleasure of seeing, hearing, touching, and so on. For if 
he really knows the true nature of Brahman, and if he 
knows, as he ought to, that sensual pleasure is as unreal and 
false as the senses themselves, he will not at all engage him¬ 
self in any pursuit after objects like a fool. Let a fool take 
pleasure in his pursuits. But how can a wise man find 
pleasure in them, when he knows, as he ought to, that what 
appears as objective pleasure is really the reflection of self- 
centred Brahma-pleasure ? Who will go to bathe in mirage 
water ? It should not be said that a wise man acts thinking 
that both his act and the thing on which he acts are unreal 
and false. For when a man thinks that a thing is unreal 
and false, how can he proceed to act upon it ? A man 
proceeds to act upon a thing, only when he knows that 
it is in existence and not at all, when he knows that it is 
false and therefore non-existent. The belief that a thing 
is non-existent, and attempt to act upon it are inconsistent 
with each other. The Vedas and Smritis also declare that 
a true knower should remain quiet equally both physically 
and mentally. 

Some say that when, however, a man believes that a man 
should be pure of heart, should tell the truth, should explain 
the fiastras, and should do what is laid down in the Vedas, 
he may act up to his conviction with no harm to himself. 
If a man follows the above precept, there can be no doubt 
that he will prove a pretender, a blame-worthy man, and 
not fit to be associated with by the wise. Also he will not only 
lose emancipation, but also will get the infamy of a cheat. 
Besides, there can be no explanation of the inconsistency of a 
man acting upon the world, notwithstanding his conviction 
that the world is unreal and false. The two functions, 
namely, belief that the world is non-existent and acting 
upon the world at the same time, are opposed to each other. 
Objective pursuit draws the mind outside towards the object, 
while the belief that the object is nonexistent drives it inside 
towards the true self. Withdrawal from objective pursuit 
gives rest and happiness to the senses by relieving them from 
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the fatigue of action. Activity always causes fatigue and 
hardship and is invariably brought about by its utility to the 
agent, while inactivity is always due to the conviction that 
activity is of no use. All activity is meant to satisfy physical 
and mental cravings. When a man regards his body and the 
intellect as his own self, then alone he engages himself in 
objective pursuit with the desire of satisfying their cravings. 
When, however, he has got rid of such false identification, 
and when he knows the true nature of Brahman or Atman, 
then it is impossible that he should have any physical or 
mental cravings and attempt to satisfy those cravings. 

Some others say that just as a Sannyasin goes ott begging 
alms for the protection of his body, in spite of his conviction 
that the world is unreal, that all activity is useless, and that 
Brahman alone is true and all-pervading, so others, whether 
Sannyasins or house-holders, may with no harm to themselves 
engage themselves in all acts, social or religious. Does 
not a Sannyasin beg for food and eat it, in spite of his 
conviction that it is unreal and false ? Does he not wander 
from place to place for the sake of food to preserve his 
body and the intellect? If so, why should not others engage 
themselves in other social and religious works in addition 
to the activity necessary for begging food ? All that is 
necessary for him is that he should think that it is only 
the body, the senses, and the intellect that do the work, 
but not the Atman. When there is this conviction, he 
will not be tainted with the sin of his physical and intel¬ 
lectual work. Just as the sky is not affected with dust and 
rain-water, so the knower of Brahman will not be affected 
with the work of the non-self. 

Those who make such a statement should be asked the 
following questions:—When a Sannyasin or a householder 
with knowledge of Brahman engages himself in objective 
pursuit, does he do the work for his own good or for the good 
of others ? If he does work for his own good, is it for worldly 
happiness or heavenly-blissp? If it is for worldly happiness, is 
it for the protection of his own body or for the protection of 
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his followers ? Or does he do so for pleasure ? In the case of 
a Sannyasin, it cannot be for the protection of any followers; 
for when as a Sannyasin he has renounced all, he has no 
followers or dependants. Nor can it be for the protection of 
his own body for the body, being the result of his past deeds, 
lasts as long as the result of past actions endures, whether 
he cares for it or not. Thus when the protection of his body 
is accomplished by something else, wise men devoid of all 
nescience make no attempt for the sake of it. When a thing 
is otherwise accomplished, no wise man attempts to act for 
it and thus tire himself in vain. His effort will be directed 
only where he will be eternally happy. Ready-made 
past deeds bring in their results in time, of their own accord. 
Atman should attempt only for those which without his 
effort are not attainable. The merits of past actions bring 
in their results just as parents bring in food, water, fruits, 
and other strength-giving things for their babies. No 
Brahma-knower need, therefore, attempt for the protection 
of his body'. The result of past deeds alone does that 
work, and requires no action on his part. It is waiting each 
day to deliver the fruit of past deeds, and this is seen in 
sleep and other unconscious states. In sleep, in the mother’s 
womb, in infancy, and in time of fits, no personal effort is 
seen for the protection of the body'. Without providential 
help, no man’s effort is ever seen to succeed. The king 
known as Parikshit lived in the midst of watfr to avoid 
death from snake-bite, as predicted; still he died of snake¬ 
bite in the midst of water. Hence, it follows that man 
gets good or bad and happiness or misery not in virtue of 
his cfforts^but as a result of his past actions in spite of his 
efforts to the contrary. The body is there to experience 
either happiness or misery due to past actions; and no one 
can prevent it. The results of past actions are unavoidable ; 
Bali, Rama, and others are instances of inevitableness of 
this rule. Whatever is ordained to happen in a definite 
place and time will surely occur in* that place and time like 
storm in rainy season. Hence Sannyasins possessed of 
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Brahma-knowledge will never attempt either to get happiness 
or to avoid misery. On days of their going out for begging 
for food they avail themselves of whatever comes of its own 
accord as a result of their past actions, and without thinking 
whether it is good or bad they accept it like children. They 
merge themselves in the ocean of peace never thinking of their 
personal well-being ; for they know that Vi§nu has taken the 
oath of keeping himself near them for their protection. Wise 
men should always keep it in mind that it is past Karma and 
past Karma alone that brings in to man as its result either 
happiness or misery. Neither effort nor skill, neither learning 
nor manliness will be of any use to him in this matter. 
Knowing this full well, wise men place their body at the 
disposal of their past Karma, sport in Brahma pleasure, and 
drink deep the nectar of undisturbed peace. The non-self is a 
mere phenomenon and it requires no man’s effort to nourish it. 
just as a man thinks of no ships after crossing the ocean and 
arriving at his own place, so a Sannyasin never thinks of his 
body after crossing the ocean of Samsara or chain of birth 
and death by his true knowledge of the nature of Brahman. 

Nor is there any objective pursuit for the worldly happiness 
of a Brahma-knower; and worldly pleasure has no attraction 
for him. He knows full well that the world consisting of the 
earth, air, water, and other things is a mere appearance 
shining on the basis of Brahman, and just as a diseased 
woman has no attraction for a youthful physician, so the 
phenomenal world has no attraction for a Brahma-knower. 
The world is like a painting of Rama, Sita, and their followers. 
There are persons who are affected with the painting as if it 
were real and are moved to tears at the sight. But when they 
are told that it is a painting, they recover their courage and 
keep calm. So a man is affected with the world before he 
knows the true nature of Brahman ; and after knowing it, he 
enjoys the internal pleasure of calm peace without being 
disturbed in any way at the sight of the world. 

If the objective pursuit of a man is meant for heavenly' 
happiness, then the question to be put is as follows:— 
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Is that heavenly happiness that which is found in the Svarga 
world ? Or is it for emancipation ? Or is it for physical 
and mental purity ? It cannot be for happiness in Svarga, 
for that world is as unreal and transient as any other worldly 
happiness to the knower of Brahman. Nor can it be Moksha, 
for Moksha is attained only with knowledge of Brahman and 
never at all with the performance of any rites, Vedic or non- 
Vedic. Likewise, it is not for the purity of the Atman, or 
for the purity of the intellect, or for the purity of the body. 
For the Atman who is identical with Brahman is ever and 
eternally pure, like fire, air, and the sky, and it is sheer 
madness to attempt this purification. Vi$nu, Siva and 
other gods have done innumerable unrighteous acts for the 
good of the world and yet in virtue of their true knowledge 
of the nature of the one being have maintained their purity. 
When such is the case, there is no necessity to attempt the 
purification of the Atman. Nor can it be for the purification 
of the intellect, for the intellect of a Brahma-knowcr must 
necessarily be pure for the reason that no man can attain 
the true knowledge of the nature of Brahman, unless his 
intellect is first of all rendered pure of all its vitiated thoughts. 
Nor can it be for the purity of the body, for with the true 
knowledge of the nature of Brahman the purity of the body 
is also brought about. There arc things which are naturally 
pure; a few other things are rendered pure, when acted upon 
with purificatory means ; and some other things are rendered 
pure, when they are brought in contact with some other things. 
But the body which is full of urine and other impure things 
can be rendered pure neither by bathing, nor by giving 
gifts, neither by prayer nor by muttering mantras, neither 
by the sprinkling of sacred water, nor by fasts. Only 
that dirt which the body has got by coming in contact with 
some external things can be removed by bathing, or by 
giving gifts or by prayer. That dirt which is natural to the 
body cannot at all be removed even by hundreds of baths, 
gifts or prayers. The outer surface of the body can, 

however, be cleansed with water; the mind with truth . 

1 
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and the intellect with contemplation on Vi§nu,—so say 
the Smritis. This kind of cleanliness is merely conven¬ 
tional, but not at all real. Whoever bathes himself in the 
eternal flood of Brahma-knowledge can cleanse not only his 
body and mind, but also his intellect and conscience. It 
is only the knower of Brahman that is not touched with 
the sin of physical, sensual, and intellectual acts. Bathing, 
worship, recitation of sacred verses, or prayers can be of 
no use to those who are immersed in the flood of Brahma- 
knowledge. For those who have been always bathing in 
the eternal flood of Brahma-knowledge, there is neither 
fear from birth or death, nor contact with merit, demerit 
or misery. There is no better purificatory thing for a man 
than the knowledge of the Atman or Brahman. There is 
no better happiness than Brahma-ananda. That cleanliness 
which Brahma-knowledge can effect can be acquired neither 
by a million of baths or sacrifices, nor by tens of millions 
of gifts or performance of religious rites. Just as a pot is 
cleansed by being burnt with fire, so a man can be cleansed 
only by the fire of Brahma-knowledge. 

Self-regarding and other-regarding Acts 

There are some who say that though a man should not, 
according to the teachings of the Vedanta, undertake any 
work in his own self-interest, he may, with credit to himself, 
undertake work for the good of others. Many men are said 
to have attained heaven by doing good work for the good of 
others. The doing of good work is enjoined even upon wise 
men in order to lead the world by setting an example. The 
Bhagavadglta says, addressing Arjunn, that in order to lead 
the world he should do the work assigned to him. People 
usually do whatever a man in high position does; and believe 
whatever he believes. While common people do work, 
aspiring for its results, a wise man should do work, with no 
aspiration for its results and only with the desire of setting 
an example to others. No wise man should behave so as to 
arouse doubts in the mind of ignorant people devoted to 
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work. If this teaching of the Bhagavadglta is followed, the 
purpose of Sacred Books and the Sastras will be fulfilled. 
Otherwise, who will follow the Sacred Books ? . 

This is all very well said, and it is true to some extent. 
For the question is whether that teaching is meant to be 
followed by those who have realized truth by self-experience 
or by those who depend for their knowledge upon their senses 
and upon the teachings of others. It cannot be for those who 
have realized truth, for they have rejected the world as 
phenomenal and it is impossible for them to act upon what 
is phenomenal. It is only meant for those who with firm belief 
in castes, sects and religious orders think that something is 
their own proper work and that they ought to do it. Work 
for their own good as well as for the good of others interests 
only those who are actuated by desire to promote the .well¬ 
being not only of their own body and intellect, but also that 
of others. A wise man, on the other hand, has no such belief 
and is free from all duties. An infant or a mad man is never 
expected to do any work, nor does he perform any work, as laid 
down. Likewise, a Brahma-knower has once for all abandon¬ 
ed both his egoism and the world. How can he, therefore, 
undertake any work either for his own good or for the good 
of others ? The cause of activity lies in the desire for the 
well-being of the body, in the desire for the results of work, 
in the knowledge of the nature of work, in having fear from 
calamities otherwise, and in earnest devotion to work. 
When a wise mau is, as he ought to be, devoid of all these 
qualifications, there is evidently no incentive for him to 
undertake any work. For when there is no cause, there can * 
be no effect. When a man firmly believes that Brahman 
alone is real and that the world is only phenomenal, and 
when he truly believes that all objective happiness is pheno¬ 
menal and transient and is not worthy of a wise man’s 
thought and care, how can he have desire to pursue after 
will-o’-the-wisp? No man will attempt to quench the painted 
fire flames surrounding a man ifi a picture painted on 
a wall. 
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There is no difference between a painting on the wail 
and this world which 'is as mutable and changing as the 
painting and is as it were a picture on the wall-like Eternal 
Being called Brahman. When both are appearances like 
the magical mango-tree of a magician, they cannot but 
be unreal and false. How can they attract the knowcr 
of Brahman to act upon them either in his own interest 
or in the interest of others ? Let there be a hundred or 
a thousand incentives for an ignorant man to act; they will 
have no effect on the knower of the true nature of 
Brahman. It has already been stated that when there is 
the conviction that the world is transient and unreal, there 
can be no incentive for a man who knows the true nature 
of Brahman and who is always merged in Brahman. How 
can he who looks upon the world as Brahman think of it as 
a separate existence to attract him to act upon it ? Just as a 
man looking at the full moon never notices the blackish 
colour appearing in the moon, so the knower of Brahman 
who looks upon the world as a halo of Brahman, its eternal 
solid basis, will never care for it. Whoever attempts to do a 
work thinking that it is his own work can never be regarded 
as the knower of Brahman. Whoever has the conviction that 
the Atman, signified by the word “ I ”, is Brahman and that 
the world is also Brahman in its real form and merges him¬ 
self in the eternal without being affected by the phenomenal 
world is called a knower of Brahman. Whoever has con- *■ 
centrated his mind in contemplating on the Atman as identi¬ 
cal with Brahnmwi and has thus got rid of all false notions 
•concerning the world, his bod}-, mind and intellect, and is 
habituated to see Brahman in front, behind, to the right, to 
the left, above and below, can have no world to teach and 
set an example for its guidance. Just as emperorship and 
beggary cannot be found together in a man, so Brahma- 
knowledge and devotion to social, religious and other work 
cannot be found together in a man. Hence, there can be 
neither self-regarding or other-regarding work for the knower 
of Brahman. The Vedas also say that whoever has interest 
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in his body, caste or religious order does not at all know his 
own true form, the Eternal Brahman. So much for a man 
who has realized Brahma-knowledge. 

Now concerning the man who depends for his knowledge 
upon the teachings of the faastras and learned men. There 
are two kinds of such persons: one who has renounced 
the world after learning, but has not as yet realized Brahma- 
knowledge ; and another who is still a householder. Of these 
two, the first cannot at all engage himself in social or religious 
•work. If he has not realized Brahma-knowledge even after 
his study of the Vedanta together with the knowledge of 
the unreality of the world, his duty is to revise his study 
again and again, but never to engage himself in any social 
or religious work. So long as he realizes in his own experi¬ 
ence the identity of his Atman with Brahman, he has to 
control both his internal and external senses and having 
complete peace has to study the Upanishads carefully w^ivveen 
the lines. This is what Sankaracharya has clearly stated in 
hij commentary on the B^ahma-sutras and the Upanishads. s 
This kind of repeated study of the Sfttras and the Upanishads 
is to make him thorough in his conviction and enable him to 
get rid of his bondage, that is, the chain of birth and death. 
Accordingly, he has no time for any worldly activity. It is 
not only unnecessary, but also evidently harmful to him. It 
is unnecessary for him, for he has no other interest than 
^ Brahma-knowledge, and because in his view worldly activity 
can do no good either to himself or to others. It is harmful 
to him, because it makes his bondage firmer and firm,., 
instead of loosening it. The more a man engages himself in 
worldly activity, the greater will be his attachment to the 
world, his bod)', his intellect, and other non-self. The dis¬ 
tinction of work, agent, and instruments of work involved in 
the thought that ** This is the work which I have to do 
with this means,” destroys his Brahma-knowledge once for 
all. It should not be said that bathing, cleanliness, prayer, 
contemplation, and begging for fctod are the duties prescribed 
for Sannyasins; and that the observance of duties is as 
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meritorious as their breach is sinful. For those are not at all 
the duties of a Sannyasin, whether he is advanced in his 
studies and knowledge or just initiated in them. For Sannyasa 
means not only abandoning the world, but also all kinds of 
social and religious work. The Upanishads say that he 
should give up all kinds of work inclusive of religious rites, 
and that he should devote himself to the realization of 
Brahma-knowledge, having complete control over his senses. 
They are the duties of a man who is not a Sannyasin ; for 
it is laid down in the Smritis that after having renounced the 
world and all worldly activity, a Sannyasin should devote 
himself to the hearing, understanding and contemplating on 
the meaning of the Upanishads. Otherwise, his Sannyasa will 
not only be useless, but also render him sinful. Also, even if a 
householder comes in contact with a good teacher of Vedanta 
ho is' sure to renounce the world together with all his 
religious duties. 

It should not be said that past action might be un¬ 
favourable for Sannyasa and Brahma-knowledge and quite 
favourable for bondage and the observance of social activities 
and religious rites. For when Brahma-knowledge, acquired 
from the study of the Upanishads, is strong and when there 
is a strong conviction that the world is unreal and false, and 
also when there is a strong desire for emancipation, the 
result of past actions *will not be so strong as to involve 
him in further activity in this birth also. Only the convic¬ 
tion that the world is unreal is enough to prevent him from 
marrying a wife and observing social and religious duties. 
Though a man is very thirsty, he will not attempt to find 
water in mirage, if he knows that it is mirage. Hence when 
a householder has completed his course of Vedantic studies 
and understood that the world is unreal in its own form, 
but real as Brahman, its true basis and when he is also 
desirous of attaining emancipation, he should at once 
renounce the world and all kinds of work in it, and devote 
himself to contemplation, for such a man, it is impossible 
to take religious work even for the purpose of setting an 
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example to others, since his conviction in the unreality of 
the world has once for all driven out of his mind all incentive 
for work. 

If this is so, then it may be questioned, of what use are 
the Vedic and fjastraic texts which have laid down religious 
rites to be strictly observed by man ? We nnswer this question 
as follows :—Those rites are meant only for him who has 
come to know of the unreality of the world and of the reality 
of Brahman only by hearing of the Vedantic texts and has 
not realized the same by his own experience, besides being 
actuated by no strong desire for emancipation. Such a 
man is obliged to remain and live as a householder and 
observe the duties laid down for him. He should at the 
same tirfte distinguish between the body with its limbs 
and the Atman, and consider that it is the body that does 
the work, but not the Atman who is devoid of all activity. 
By acting in this way he will set an example to the world 
at large. Just as a man infers the existence of fire by 
looking at smoke rising up from a chimney, and just as a 
man infers by mathematical reasoning the time of eclipses, 
so a man may, by studying sacred books and by reasoning, 
come to the conclusion that the world is unreal and may 
not at all be convinced himself of the validity of that theory 
by his own experience. Only such a man of mere book-, 
learning is a candidate for whom works on theology and 
religious rites are written. They are not at all meant for 
a Brahma-knower, who has realized in his own experience 
the true nature of Brahman and the unreality of the world. 

Some are of opinion that according to the Bhagavadglta 
he who on the strength of his Vedantic studies and experience 
believes his own Atman to be the Atman of all, and who has 
kept his mind and senses under his control will not be affected 
with the effect of social, religious, or any other activity, 
provided that he thinks that it is the body that does the work 
but not the Atman. Hence it follows that he who has realiz¬ 
ed Brahma-knowledge should a|«o observe religious work. 
It is wrong to say that the social and religious duties laid 
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down in the £astras are meant only for him who has not 
realized in his own experience the truth or validity of the 
Vedantic knowledge which he has acquired from learned 
teachers and books. For in the verse of the Bhagavadgita 
quoted above the epithet “ who believes his own Atman to be 
the Atman of all ” cannot be deservedly applied to him 
whose knowledge is merely bookish. 

True, that all the epithets used in that verse are applica¬ 
ble only to a man who has realized Brahma-knowledge. 
Still it should be borne in mind that those verses do not at 
all apply to a man who has attained Brahma-knowledge and 
remains like an emancipated man ; but only to a man who is 
about to realize that knowledge. For, from the viewpoint of 
the former there is neither the world nor any other individual 
in bondage; the whole world with all its animate and inani¬ 
mate contents has taken the form of Brahman. Accordingly, he 
has nothing else to act upon or to act for. But the latter 
has not attained the position of the former; and he still finds 
the world with other individuals as distinguished from him¬ 
self. Just as a man looking at the pictures of men and 
women painted on a wall distinguishes between the wall and 
the pictures of men and women on it, so the latter still sees 
the world with many individuals; while the former sees only 
* Brahman and nothing else. Just as a man knowing the 
beauty of a pearl comes to know that all pearls are similar in 
beauty; and just as a boy measuring the length between 
any two finger joints with a thread comes to know’ the 
measure of all finger-joints, so a man who has realized 
Brahman and has attained emancipation alike looks upon the 
whole world with all its contents as having been dissolved in 
Brahman and as having become Brahman like himself. Such 
being the case how can a Brahma-knower attempt to do work 
for the good of others ? Activity is the function of a man who 
is in bondage of the world, while inactivity is the function or 
the nature of an emancipated man. Where is the world and 
the possibility of setting at? example for others in the world 
by his own. activity, for a man who in virtue of his true 
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knowledge acquired through constant study of the Upanishads 
and contemplation has once for all got rid of his false notions 
about the world and its contents and has attained the stage 
of remaining identical with one universal Being ? 

It should not be said that just as he works for the 
maintenance of his body, so he might do religious duties as 
well. For with regard to eating and excretion, neither any 
distinctive notion of place, time, objects, and personal 
positions, nor the feeling of attachment to caste, sect, nor 
the sense of purity or impurity, and not even an egoistic 
reference to the body as “ I ” are required. The conduct of 
a true Brahma-knower is like that of an infant, or a mad 
man. They, however, see eating and other physical acts; 
but merged as Brahma-knowers are in the identity of their 
individual being with the universal Being, they can scarcely 
be conscious of religious or social duties. Just as in sneezing 
neither desire nor any determined attempt is required, so in 
the act of alimentation, a Brahma-knower entertains no 
desire nor makes any determined attempt. When he has got rid 
of such dual notion as “ I, and this ”, and remains as identical 
with Brahman with no feeling of his individuality, who can 
make him act upon the world ? For only when there is the 
distinctive notion of “ I ” entertained by him, there is the 
possibility of his regarding himself as an agent, and when 
there is the distinctive notion of “ this ”, there is the possibility 
of his identifying that “this” as his work. In the 
absence of such dual notion, how can he be expected to act in 
any way ? He remains quite indifferent to all and in all. 

The Smritis like the Bhagavadgita say that a Brahma- 
knower has nothing to do, to speak of or to think of. He has 
to remain merged in the Atman. Keeping silent like a sage, 
sitting in contemplation, purity of self, annihilation of the 
will, complete control over the senses, and finding his own 
Atman in all beings,—these are the six characteristics of a 
true Brahma-knower. These characteristics cannot remain 
side by side with worldly activity'. * It is true that the Sgiriti 
says that if he does any work, he will not be affected with its 
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effect. That work is no other than that which concerns the 
well-being of the body. It is eating, excretion, washing 
and other almost involuntary acts which are incidental to the 
body. This is clearly stated in the Upanishads:—A Brahma- 
knower is not affected with the effect of the work done for the 
sake of the body. The work is explained in the next sentence 
in the same work as follows:—Seeing, hearing, touching, 
smelling, eating, walking, sleeping, breathing, talking, ex¬ 
creting, handling a thing, opening the eyes, and closing the 
eyes. With the exception of these thirteen kinds of action, 
a Brahma-knower cannot possibly employ himself in any 
other work without exercising his will. The thirteen kinds of 
action can, however, be permuted in a hundred or thousand 
ways with no harm to himself. By saying that just as a 
lotus-leaf is not touched or tainted with the water in which 
it is floating, so a Brahma-knower is not touched or tainted 
with the almost involuntary acts purely related to the body, 
the Upanishad emphatically denies all other social or religious 
work for a Brahma-knower. If tire philosophical principle 
expounded in the Bhagavadgita and other works is carefully 
considered, the same conclusion will be arrived at. The 
Bhagavadgita says that there are two ways of attaining good: 
one is through the path of knowledge meant for Brahma- 
knowers, and the other is through the observance of social 
and religious work, as laid down in the sacred books, for the 
good of men having an inclination to do work. Stating thus 
the same work goes on to say regarding the first course, as 
follows :—For him who is content only with self-knowledge, 
who finds pleasure only in the Atman, and who has nothing 
else to satisfy him except the Atman, there is no work to be 
done. The Vedas are meant only for those who are cither 
good and peaceful, or who are always active, ambitious, or 
who are dull and indiscreet. These are the effects of the 
three qualities, satva, rajas and tamas respectively. Satva 
means peace and goodness ; rajas energy and fury ; and tamas 
ignorance and carelessness.* The Vedas have laid down three 
kinds of work corresponding to the three qualities. Arjuna 



is required to get rid of the three qualities. He is asked not 
to mind the effect due to the pairs, such as, heat and cold, 
happiness and misery, and so on. It also says that a Brahma- 
knower is wide awake and attentive to that which other people 
regard as dark night in order to sleep over and not to mind 
it. A Brahma-knower should have his senses, mind, and 
intellect merged in the Atman who is identical with the 
universal Being called Brahman. He has to make no distinc¬ 
tion between a learned Brahman, and a cow, or an elephant, 
«pr a dog, or a cooker of dog's flesh. Such a man deserves to 
be called a Brahma-knower and will have no work of any 
kind to do. Consistently with this teaching in the beginning 
and the middle, the Bhagavadglta concludes in the last 
chapter, asking Arjuna to abandon all work and merge him¬ 
self in Kri§na that is Brahman, identical with the Atman. 
When following the principle of interpretation that the begin¬ 
ning and the close of a thesis should be consistent with each 
other, the teaching of the Bhagavadglta is carefully consider¬ 
ed, it will be evident that for a Brahma-knower no work of 
any sort is laid down. On the ground of the statement made 
in the Bhagavadglta that if a Brahma-knower slays men or 
destroys the world, he will not be tainted with the sin of that 
work, it should not, however, be said that a Brahma-knower 
ought to do work laid down for him. What is really meant 
by saying that by doing a horrible or agreeable, and good 
or bad work, a Brahma-knower is not at all tainted with 
the sin of that work, is only the excellence of Brahma- 
knowledge and nqt that he should do any work, good or 
bad. When it is borne in mind that when doer, deed, 
and instruments of doing have all become one, how can 
a Brahma-knower who remains alone without a second do 
work ? Work is possible only when there is the sense of 
duality. As to the thirteen kinds of acts referred to above, 
they are all almost involuntary, and they go on without any 
willing effort on the part of the Brahma-knower, like that 
of a man unconsciously scratching the itching part of his 
body in deep sleep. 
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Nor is Karma meant for a man who is initiated in Brahma- 
. knowledge, and who is trying to advance in it. For, his one 
aim ought to be uninterrupted effort to merge himself in 
contemplation on Brahman. Accordingly, he "will hive no 
time to spare for worldly activity. If he engages himself in 
work he will not only fail in acquiring Brahma-knowledge, 
but also be involved in bondage. 

If, however, a man has attained Brahma-knowledge and 
has the power of helping others without any harm to himself, 
he may take up social service and help his fellow-beings like 
Visvamitra, Vyasa, Agastya and other ancient sages. But 
when a man is unable to save himself, it is quite impossible 
for him to attempt the rescue of others from bondage. The 
Smriti also says that a man should save his Atman with the 
aid of the Atman himself and never allow himself to fall into 
bondage; that Atman can become either a friend or an enemy 
to himself. He who has conquered his Atman with Atman 
will have the friendship of Atman. He who has lost sight 
of his Atman will have his Atman inimical to himself. What 
is meant by saying that one should save one’s own Atman 
with the aid of Atman is that since one’s own Atman has 
fallen a victim to a series of births and deaths, one should 
understand the true nature of Atman, and by constant content 
plation on the identity of the universal Atman or Brahniari 
with the individual Atman one should extricate oneself froni 
the tendency of identifying oneself with the body, the senses, 
or the intellect. Not allowing oneself or one’s Atman to fall 
into bondage means that one should not allow one’s own senses 
and intellect to drag the Atman towards the objective world; 
•Falling into bondage means the loss of one’s own .stay in 
one’s own nature and disappearance or appearance otherwise. 
One’s suffering is due to one’s ignorance of the nature of 
one’s Atman; in extricating oneself from this suffering true 
knowledge of the real nature of Atman is the only means; 
and never can wife, sons, brothers, or the funeral and other 
rites performed by them release one’s Atman'from, bondage* 
Just as one is not cured of,*one’s disease by the; medical 



treatment given to another, so one’s release is not effected by 
the Yoga-practice of another. Hence, it follows that Atman 
alone can help Atman. If forgetting to attend to one’s 
own Atman, one turns one’s attention to the objective 
world, then one becomes an enemy to oneself and fails to 
acquire release. 

Just as it is better for a man to keep quiet than to look 
at the painting on a wall for a long time and suffer from pain 
in the eyes due to exertion, just as keeping quiet in a cool 
place is better than sitting in a hot place, just as sleeping 
is better than sitting in a cool place, and just as deep sleep 
is better than mere lying down on bed, so for a Brahma- 
knower keeping the senses inactive is better than employing 
them in pursuit of the objective world ; better than this is the 
abandonment of all thought of the world; better thap this 
even is the confinement of the mind to the thought of Brahman 
always and everywhere. 

Avidya is the Cause of Bondage 

Avidya is wrong or mistaken knowledge and not igno¬ 
rance or absence of knowledge. Mistaking a rope for a 
snake is wrong or mistaken notion and such notions are 
termed Avidya. It is positive and is a wrong form of know¬ 
ledge itself. As a form of knowledge, it is not outside 
knowledge. This Avidya is of two kinds :—(1) covering.and 
(2) impellent. The former covers or hides things, like dark¬ 
ness and makes them disappear or appear otherwise. The 
latter is of the form of sub-consciousness and is possessed of 
the three qualities, Satva, Rajas and Tamas. It is called 
Satvika, when it impels a man to do good and peaceful acts; 
Rajasa when it drives a man to do energetic and heroic acts ; 
Tamasa when it makes a man dull, inactive and indiscreet. 
This power of sub-consciousness called Avidyavikshepa drags 
man out towards the objective world and makes him think of 
himself as a doer, enjoyer, or sufferer and renders him uncon¬ 
scious of the true nature of the Atfnan. Avarana or covering 
Avidya is got rid of by careful thought and investigation. 



The latter is got rid of by Samadhi or concentration of mind 
on Brahman. Since both are pseudo-forms of knowledge, 
they can be rectified or removed by knowledge itself. Wher¬ 
ever there is knowledge there is also pseudo-knowledge. 
Knowledge itself acts sometimes rightly and on other occasions 
wrongly. The wrong proceeding is set right by knowledge 
itself in its right aspect. Since wrong thought originated 
with man, it cannot be said when and how it came into 
existence. Hence the pseudo-form of knowledge or conscious¬ 
ness called Avidya is said to be beginningless. Since the 
right form of knowledge can remove the wrong form of 
knowledge by right thinking and investigation, it has an 
end. Just as a piece of cloth coming in contact with a 
fragrant thing retains the smell, so the former experience 
of things called Vasana remains in sub-consciousness inherent 
in man. This is the cause of hope after hope arising in man. 
Hope is the cause of desire; and desire is the cause of all 
worldly activity, which is the cause of bondage. Hence, it 
is the sole duty of man to get rid of this Vasana. 

When sub-conscious knowledge remains in its own form 
with no external objects which are its own pseudo-forms, then 
to think of emancipation, that is, remaining in the pure 
form of consciousness, is an accomplished fact. The body, 
hands, water, air, and other material objects are all pseudo¬ 
forms of Brahman, whose characteristics are eternal existence, 
knowledge or consciousness, and unmixed happiness. When 
Brahman, the underlying essence of all pseudo-forms, the 
contents of the world, is correctly comprehended, then the 
distinction due to the pseudo-forms covering the Atman of a 
dog, a cooker of a dog, a learned man, a good man and a bad 
man will all vanish and all will be consciousness and nothing 
else. To a Brahma-knower pseudo-forms like a tiger and 
other cruel beasts like those dreamt of in a dream cause no 
fear whatever. The power of Vasana or accumulated experi¬ 
ence of past births is so strong that though Brahman alone 
underlies the difTerentiated"Vorld, the notion of the world 
alone haunts the mind of man. If Vasana is got rid of, the 
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world which is the effect of Vasana entirely vanishes. Samadhi 
can put an end to Vasana. 

The Nature of Samadhi 

Samadhi means cessation of worldly activity or ceasing 
to act in the world. It does not mean concentration of mind 
on an object, as in Yoga. Cessation of activity means with¬ 
drawing the senses and the mind from all names and forms 
constituting the world. Just as a man foolishly talks saying 
“ I, thou ; this is a Brahman, that man is a Sudra, and so 
on ”, so a wise man should not talk of distinctions consisting 
in names and forms. 

Destruction of Vasana 

If, as stated above, a Brahma-knower means a person 
who looks upon the whole world as Brahman in reality,' why 
should he not think and talk of apparent distinctions aue to 
conventional names and forms ? Why should he hold his 
tongue and shut his eyes ? Merely by his seeing things and 
talking of them, neither the world which is a mere phenomenon 
of Brahman, its real basis, nor Brahman, whose nature it is 
to appear variously and in the form of many things is altered. 
The philosophical distinction of dualism and non-dualism is a 
useless literary device. If the whole universe is in reality 
Brahman and Brahman alone, why should a Brahma-knower 
cease to talk of the universe, which is Brahman’s apparent 
form. 

It is true that the whole universe is Brahman in reality 
and that the world is merely the forms in which Brahman 
appears to us. Such being the case there seems to be no 
harm in talking of the forms. But if carefully considered, a 
Brahma-knower will surely bring upon himself a good deal of 
harm by talking of names and forms. For such talk as ‘This, 
is a Brahman, that is a Sudra, this is a cow, that is a dog, etc.’, 
cannot be made at all, unless the name, colour, and genus 
or category of each thing as distinguished from another is 
taken into consideration. The distinctive notion of every¬ 
thing in the world is due to past experience of the thing itself. 



Experience means impressions of things stored up in memory 
or consciousness, and is called Vasana in the Vcdantic 
philosophy. Hence it follows that without the aid of this 
Vasana there is no possibility. of talking of things to each 
other among men. Besides, talking involves egoism and 
also the distinctions of “ mine and thine ”. In other words, 
Vasana or distinctive notions of things stored up in memory 
develops the notion of duality and destroys the rise and 
growth of Advaitic or non-dualistic truth. In truth, it is 
Vasana that is" the cause of the body and of man’s bondage. 

The Triple Body 

Man has three different bodies one within the other. 
They are: (1) the gross body, (2) the subtle body, and (3) the 
causal body. The gross body is the visible body depending 
for its growth on food ; the subtle body is that which is made 
of the senses and sense-impressions or ideas ; and the causal 
body is that which is made of purely wrong form of knowledge 
called Avidya explained above. This causal body is got 
rid of by true knowledge, that is, the knowledge of the 
identity of the universal Atman or Brahman with individual 
Atman. The gross body comes to an end only when the 
result of past actions is completely enjoyed and exhausted. 
The subtle body is got rid of by constant thinking of Brahman. 
Just as a tree is desroyed by the destruction of its root, so 
the subtle body is destroyed only when the Vasana which 
constitutes it is radically uprooted. Its destruction is 
possible only when the senses are turned inwards away from 
the world. 



THE SANGAM AGE PROBLEM 

By A. Duraiswami 

The problem of determining the period in which the Sangam 
literature in Tamil flourished is still exercising the most 
acute of South Indian historians. Two recent discoveries of 
note would seem to take us a little nearer a true solution. 

That veteran scholar, Pandit Mr. Raghava Aiyangar, has 
advanced, in the first issue of the Kalaimalial, a very plausi¬ 
ble, though bold, theory that Karikala Chola who, according 
to the Silappadikaram, conquered Magadha and Vajra, must 
have carried his victorious arms up to the Himalayas* 
marched at the head of a Tamil confederacy towards Tibet 
through the passes leading from Sikkin and that' the 
mountains which he reached came in consequence fo be 
called the Chola range,—a name current to this day—but 
that the snows descended and prevented his reaching his 
goal. The Pandit’s usual wealth of learning leaves little 
scope for refutation. He feels inclined to place this invasion 
in the period which preceded the Third Sangam ; though 
he assigns no specific reasons for this view, his instinct is 
so sound that we may well assume that further research 
will only corroborate his view. This discovery of a Chola’s 
march on Tibet is an important land-mark in Indian 
history. 

Passing in review the various statements in Tamil 
literature about the invasions made by Tamilian kings 
against North India, Mr. T. G. Aravamutha Aiyangar had 
pointed out some years ago in his book on the Sangam Age 
that Karikalam incised the tiger-seal on the Himalayas, 
defeated the kings of Magadha and Vajra and secured an 
alliance with the king of Avanti; and on a careful examination 
of the course of north Indian history he opined that this and 
other similar invasions could have taken place only in one or 
more of three periods,—the first* from 208 to 184 B.C., the 
second from 148 B.C. to the beginning of the first century 
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A.D., and the third, in the third century A.D. His conclusion 
would apply equally to the theory of Pandit Mr. Raghava 
Aiyangar,—which, indeed, differs from his in that it places 
the Chola at the head of a Tamil confederacy and takes him 
across the Himalayas into Tibet,—and, therefore, both these 
writers may be taken to be agreed on the periods in which 
the invasions might have been possible. 

Mr. Aravamutha Aiyangar had gone a step further in 
that he argued that a passage in the Kalingathupparani sug¬ 
gested that Karikal conquered a king known as Maukahari, 
that we do know of a Maukhari dynasty reigning in Mngadha 
in the periods in which these invasions could be placed and 
that therefore the Kalingathupparani must have preserved 
accurately an old tradition current among the Cholas to the 
effect,that the king of Magadha vanquished by Karikal was a 
Maukhari. This suggestion regarding the identity of the king 
of Magadha defeated by Karikal was strictly unnecessary 
for the determination of the point which Mr. Aravamutha 
Aiyangar sought to establish, but he drew pointed attention 
to it as affording some corroboration of his theory. Some 
scholars have considered the suggestion to be too recklessly 
based on a mere identity in names, but a newly discovered 
inscription seems to justify his courage and vindicate the 
sureness of his instinct. 

On a boulder near Chandravalli, a place to the west of 
the fortified hill of Chitaldrug in the Mysore State, Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, the State Archaeologist, discovered quite recently 
an old and weather-worn Brahmi inscription, in the Prakrit 
language, which records that a tank near by was * constructed 
by Mayurasarman of the Kadambas who has defeated 
Trekuta, Abhire, Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, Sayin- 
daka, Punata and Mokari ’ (Mysore Archl. Dept., Ann. Rep. 
1929). The allusion to the defeat of the Mokari, that is, the 
Maukhari is what gives this inscription its importance,— 
especially because Dr. Krishna seems to be totally unaware 
of Mr. Aravamutha Aiyangar’s suggestion about a Maukhari 
being defeated by a South Indian king. On a learned 



discussion of the inscription, Dr. Krishna concludes 
that the inscription must have been incised about 258 A.D., 
that Punnata and Sayindaka formed parts of the present 
Mysore territory, Pallava was to its immediate north beyond 
the Vindhyas, and that Mokari too lay north of some 
mountain range but more towards the east. This discovery 
would therefore seem to confirm the view of Mr. Aravamutha 
Aiyangar that the Maukharis could have been defeated by a 
king of the far distant south. 

But it has been thought by some who refuse to believe 
in the valour of the South Indian kings that the Maukharis 
defeated by Karikal must have been on the borders of the Tamil 
country, and some support for this view might be sought in 
the circumstances that the' inscription mentions them 
immediately after Punnata. Mr. Aravamutha Aiyangryr had 
himself pointed to a Mukari-Nadu in the Tamil country 
and to a number of Mogalis in the Telugu and the Kanarese 
countries. But it must be conceded that the inscription 
makes no attempt to range the names in order of geographical 
propinquity and it must also be remembered that if Mayura- 
sarman could have conquered Sakasthana and Pariyatrika 
beyond the Vindhyas he could have had no great difficulty 
in vanquishing the Maukharis who lay to the east of them. 
Another important circumstance ought not to be allowed to 
escape our notice. We cannot afford to forget that while the 
Silappadikaram takes Karikala north to Magadha, and, 
therefore, to the Maukharis, and even beyond to the confines 
of Tibet, no record or tradition takes him to a Mogat or a 
Mukari-Nadu. The Silappadikaram being much closer in 
point of time to Karikala than we, the authority of that work 
must be preferred to any conjectures that we may now 
indulge in. 

The palaeography of the inscription seems to contain 
elements in it which may be later than 258 A.D., but, as 
Dr. Krishna points out, the period is one of transition in 
palaeography. But even if we fedl inclined to assign it to a 
Century or so later, there is still the important circumstance 
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that about 350 or 400 A.D. the fact stood accepted that 
Mayurasarma had defeated a Maukhari. The inscription 
too does not profess to record a contemporary event, and so, 
even if the palaeography point to a later date for the inscrip¬ 
tion, we need not forget that the inscription might refer to 
an event of the past and that Mayurasarman might have 
belonged to a date earlier than the inscribing of the record. 
The attribution of Mayurasarman and, therefore, his victory 
over the Maukhari, to be about 258 A.D., seems to be fairly 
satisfactory. 

If about 258 A.D. Mayurasarman, the founder of the 
Kadamba dynasty, could have defeated the Maukharis, why 
should we feel any doubt about the possibility of Karikala 
having invaded Magadha, vanquished a Maukhari and 
marched towards Tibet ? Karikala might have been earlier 
than Mayurasarman,—but the two new discoveries seem to 
confirm the Silappadikaram and corroborate the Kalingat- 
tupparani, and probabilise the theories that before 300 A.D. 
Karikala had defeated a Maukhari of Magadha and marched 
upon Tibet. 

The age of the Sangam would thus be anterior to 300 
A.D. and its literature must be accounted the product of 
perhaps the most glorious period of Tamil history. 



THE DATE OF THE ELEVENTH PARIPADAL 

BY K. G. Sankar 

The Paripadal, which belongs to the Ettuttohai collection, 
is of unique interest in that it enables us to fix the Sangham 
age accurately by a careful consideration of its astronomical 
data. The data are contained in the following opening lines 
of the eleventh Paripadal of Nallanduvanar:— 

eSfisjiiT loJSuj Qioir® eSiua) a9«iiq qesariTuu 
Qa)iflfeai—G>ujtpl&) (?»tpi pleeQtLiasrdS 
Qfi/vjsSeai—uuQpp (ifsnQ^ssru^p'S^desiSiLi 
QsusruflaiiQQea 
BiQjjau—nDtLi uuu>.LD*ar anriuuuuQuir^Qi—ifl 
yifi ufl g)6sni> Qu/rgiput-ieoiT eSytu , 

ejrSJ©ii/ujif &pu aiijtssenir u&gaS 

psTears.^u uirQ&tijp aSanpujco-ir 

«Se\'biSji) seai—uyeff Q to suaunilQuiraitev 

w£iaj wanptu oiQ^mnedo) sun hip 
QunptaSdr Qpetrfj&insr LjsnaaienrsSrf} 
iH gtssncent—iu eSiflegtir Qeuesf) 

Qe:fi.r enro] UHrrfhiSemu QseasSdi oirpQyp 

L/etoj Q*Qg8n&tuuc Qun tpl u )«Dtf piry /— 

In this passage, the actual positions of the leading planets 
and stars are given as observed at day-break on a day at the 
beginning of a rainy season. The first three lines inform us 
that the heavens were divided into three vtthis named after the 
rails indicated by Eri (Krittika, whose God is Agni), Sadai 
(Ardra the asterism of Siva) and Velam (Revati or BharanI, 
whose yoni is the elephant). Parimelajahar, commenting on 
them, says that by Krittika is meant Rishabha, which includes 
| Krittika segment. But this assumes without proof that 
Nallanduvanar used a Revatyadi zodiac, and it is besides 
strange that he should have indicated a rdii by a nakshatra 
segment, part of which was in another rdii (Mesha). We 
must therefore infer that Krittika, Ardra and Revati or 



Bharanl are the asterisms so named, and not the segments, 
and that they were in Rishaba (30° to 60°), Mithuna (60° to 
90°) and Mesha (0° to 30°) respectively. The longitudes of 
these asterisms are given in several aiddhantas, but the only 
dated siddhanta is the Brahma Siddhdnta of Saka 550=628 
A.C. According to it, the polar longitudes of Revatl, 
Bharaiii, Krittika and Ardra are 0°, 20°, 37° 28' and 67° 
respectively. The yogatdra of Revatl is identified with £ 
Piscium, whose longitude in 1690 A.C. was, according to 
Flamsteed’s Catalogus Brittanicus, 15° 32'. If therefore by 
Velam we mean Revatl, it could not have been in Mesha 
before 628 A.C. and the Paripatfal would have to be dated 
then or thereafter only. But this is not necessary, as by 
Velam Bharanl may have been meant. The yogatdra, of 
Bharanl is identified with 35 Arietis (42° 36' in 1690 A.C.) 
or with 41 Arietis (43° 52' in 1690 A.C.). The true longitude 
of Bharanl, corresponding to its polar longitude of 20° is 
24° 41', and its precession in 1062 years (from 628 A.C. to 
1690 A.C.) is therefore 17° 55' or 19° 1 T. Since these give us 
the rate of sidereal precession as 1 in every 59J or 55^ years 
of which the former accords more closely with the true rate 
of l°in 61 years, as determined by Mr. L. D. Svamikannu 
Pillai, we have to identify Bharanl with 35 Arietis only. 
Accepting this identification, we may infer that Bharanl could 
not have been in Mesha before 24° 41'X 59^ - 627=835 B.C. 
or after (30° - 24° 41')x59£ + 628=943 A.C. This period of 
1,777 years (835 B.C. to 943 A.C.) is too wide for our purpose. 
But Krittika and Ardra will help us to define the limits more 
closely. The yogatdra of Krittika is identified with Alcyone 
(55° 40' in 1690 A.C.) and its true longitude is 38° 58'. Its 
precession in 1,062 years is therefore 16° 42', yielding a rate 
of 1° in 63 3/5 years, and it could not have been in Rishabha 
before 628 - 8° 58' X63 3/5=58 A.C. The yogatdra of Ardra 
is usually identified with <x Orionis (84° 25' in 1690 A.C.) and 
its true longitude is 65° 5'. Its precession in 1,062 years is 
therefore 19° 20', yielding m. rate of 1° in 55 years. But 
this rate is too wide of the true rate (1° in 61 years), and the 
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latitude of oc Orionis is 16® 4' S., while the polar latitude of 
Ardrfi is given as 11° S. The yogatara of Ardra may there¬ 
fore be more correctly identified with 135 Tauri of 9° 10' S. 
latitude and true longitude of 83° 20' in 1690 A.C. Its 
precession in 1,062 years would be 18° 15', yielding a more 
probable rate of 1° in 58 1/5 years, and it could not have 
been in Mithuna before 628-5° 5'x58 1/5=332 A.C. Even 
calculating at the true rate of 1° in 61 years, Ardra could not 
have been in Mithuna before 628 -5° 5'x61=318 A.C. 
Putting together the inferences from the positions of Revati 
or Bharani, Krittika and Ardra in Mesha', Rishabha and 
Mithuna respectively, we may conclude that c. 300 A.C. is 
the earlier limit for the date of the Eleventh Paripculal. On 
the other hand, it is certain that c. 700 A.C. is the later limit, 
as according to the Cinnamanur plates the founding of the 
Sangham and the victory at Talai-alankanam were achieved 
by ancestors of Maravarman Arikesarl. The Paripadal must 
therefore be dated between c. 300 and c. 700 A.C. It may 
also be pointed out that according to the Paripadal the 
naksatras were not Krittikadi, as in that case Revati or 
Bharani should be in Mina, not Mesha. 

We are then told that Venus was in Rishabha (30° to 60°), 
Mars in Mesha (0° to 30°) and Mercury in Mithuna (60° to 
90°). Then we have the phrase ufiSpu. Parimelalahar 

says this means that Krittika was in the zenith. If this is 
right, the Sun was in 90°+39°=129°, and Venus and Mercury, 
whose maximum distances from the Sun are 48° and 26°, 
cannot have longitudes less than 81° and 103°, which are at 
least 21° and 13° beyond the required positions. Uyar 
cannot, therefore, mean * zenith ’ but only ‘ visibly high up ’. 
Again, Agni may mean either Krittika (the asterism of Agni) 
or the asterism Agni, identified with )3 Tauri, whose longitude 
in 1690 A.C. was 78° 14'. Jupiter is said to be in Mina 
(330° to 360°). The position of Saturn is indicated by the 
words £8&6$<bses>i-a>siiQiDtu, Parimelalahar takes it to mean 
that Saturn was in Makara (270^0 300°). But in that case, 
the mention of Vil (Dhanu) has no significance. It will be 



noticed that Mars, Venus, Mercury and Jupiter are all in 
what are astrologically known as svakshetras {own houses), 
and it is possible that Saturn was really in Dhanu, but 
Nallanduvaniir was influenced by the astrological notion of 
planets in svakshetra indicating heavy showers to link Dhanu. 
with Makara in placing Saturn. If so, we have to consider 
the possibility of Saturn being in Dhanu (240° to 270°), 
especially as Nallanduvanar was acquainted with the 'sva- 
kshetras of planets (usi^eSar and the theory of 

in this. Then we have the words uirii>Quir«iSw lostiu u>aop<u 
They naturally mean that a lunar eclipse was 
shortly expected, though it is possible to take them to mean 
that the Moon set in the region of ASlesha (the asterism of 
Sarpa). Agastya (Canopus) is then said to be in Mithuna 
(60° tip 90°), but there is no reference here to its heliacal 
rising, which in Varaha’s time (c. 500 A.C.) happened when 
the Sun was in 143°. The longitude of Canopus in 1690 
A.C. was 100° 46', and so in c. 300 A.C. its longitude was 

100° 46>- ( 169 °— 30 1 ) = 78°. 
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Since Agastya (at least 78°) is said to have been above 
the horizon, the Sun’s longitude cannot be less than 78°. 
Nor can it be more than 108°, as Venus, whose maximum 
distance from the Sun is 48°, was between 30° and 60°. The 
Sun’s longitude was, therefore, between 78° and 108°, and the 
solar day must have been between the 81st and the 111th. 
Between the 81st and 111th solar days, the mean longitudes 
of the major planets, corresponding to their geocentric ones: 
Saturn (240° to 300°), Jupiter (330° to 0°) and Mars (0° to 
30°) are Saturn (243° to 306°), Jupiter (321° to 348°) and 
Mars (314° to 351°). Between these same solar days in 
1 B.C. their mean longitudes were: Saturn (73' to 74°,) 
Jupiter (170° to 172°) and Mars (297° to 313°). The required 
increases in their mean longitudes are therefore Saturn (169° 
to 233°), Jupiter (149° to 178°) and Mars (1° to 54°). 
Between 300 and 700 A.C-.'Miese increases are found only in 
397 A.C. and 634 A.C. The increases in 397 A.C. are? 
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Saturn 171°, Jupiter 168° and Mars 28 6 , and in 634 A.C. the 
increases are: Saturn 187°, Jupiter 161° and Mars 31°. 
But in 397 A.C. there was no lunar eclipse between 
the 81st and 111th solar day, while in 634 A.C. there 
was a lunar eclipse on Ashadha Paurnaml, 16th June 
(89th solar day), the Paurnaml tithi ending at 0.94 of 
the day. At daybreak on that day the planets were all 
in their required positions, Saturn 257°, Jupiter 341°, Mars 
18®, Venus 43 0, and Mercury 69°. Since 634 A.C. is only 
6 years after Brahmagupta, the longitude of Krittika was 
then 39®, and the Sun being then in 86 °, the asterism, if 
it is the Agni of the text, was 47® Rbove the horizon. If, 
on the other hand, the asterism was Agni, its longitude 

was then 78° 14' — U 690 634 2-, 51 0 an d jt was 25° above 

ol , 

the horizon. The longitude of Agastya in that year was 

100° 46'----—=83°, it was in Mithuna ; and 

it is well known that the monsoon generally begins about 
the 16th June. The 16th June 634 A.C. is, therefore, the 
only date that completely satisfies the astronomical data 
of the Paripddal, and the credit for discovering it is due 
to Mr. Svamikanuu Pijlai, though his demonstration left 
much to be desired. It will be noticed that this date for 
the Paripddal is in perfect agreement with the date for 
Sangham age (seventh century A.C.) arrived at by me on 
other grounds in my paper on ‘ The Date of Manikyavagaka * 
(Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXII, pp. 54-55). 


HEAVENLY MANSIONS OF THE HINDUS 

By S. Srikantaya, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

I. Introduction 

The evolutionary career of mankind is said to be in¬ 
dissolubly linked together with the divine hierarchies who 
rule the several planets and the many signs of the zodiac, 
the passage of the Sun and the planets through the 
twelve signs of the zodiac marking the progress of man 
in time and space. The Sun is but the mirror in which 
are reflected the rays of energy from the spiritual sun, for 
the real sun is as invisible as the real man. The white light 
of the Sun is changed in passing through the planetary sphere 
into the colour of the particular planet and man absorbs 
these colours by a mental process whitfh changes tire pure and 
original colour which he inherits into a coarser or lighter 
shade according to his choice of thoughts, feelings and actions. 
The evolutionary stages of mankind are emblematically 
represented in the twelve signs. Cancer, for instance, is not 
the familiar crab; it has been represented as a beetle or a 
scarab, the emblem of the soul in the famous zodiac in the 
ancient temple of Denderah. Cancer is known to be the 
sphere of the soul or the gate of life whence the spirits 
coming into rebirth enter our sublunary conditions and it is 
significant that the Moon, the planet of fecundation, is the 
presiding deity of the sign. Capricorn is at another turning 
point of the soul’s career. It is ruled by Saturn, the reaper 
with his scythe and hourglass in his hand, the planet of death 
and chaos, who brings sorrow everywhere and all around. 
Capricorn is not the familiar goat but a being partly fish and 
partly goat and represents, in evolution, the stage from fish 
through amphibia to the mammalian form. In Sagittarius 
is symbolised the Centaur, a being half horse and half man, 
denoting evolution to the % human stage through the animal 
form. The next stage of human evolution is reached when we 



abandon the physical path and attempt the moral one. For, 
the Sun’s passage through Scorpio (a pictorial representation 
as a serpent or scorpion) is emblematic of cunning or subtlety 
pointing out the first faculty of mind evolved by infant 
humanity. It is succeeded by the balance of reason as 
symbolised in Libra. Herein man could be made fully 
responsible to nature’s laws and reap what he has sown. 
When we have thus passed through the physical, moral and 
mental phases of our soul’s existence, we reach the celestial 
Virgin, the most sublime and mystical sign of the zodiac, 
which is the vehicle of immaculate conception. Thereafter, 
humanity’s rise to a wonderful height, marked by strength, 
wisdom and beauty takes place in Leo the sign of the majestic 
king of beasts. 

This planetary evolution is interpreted in Hindu mytho¬ 
logy as Manvantaras, seven of them constituting a MaHaman- 
vantara. According to this, man develops the senses, from 
the first up to the seventh in order, in the respective 
Manvantaras and reaches his full stature in the last Man- 
vantara. We are now said to be in the first half of the 
fourth Manvantara, having already passed through three, and 
we are governed by the seventh Manu called Vaivasvat since 
each Manvantara has two Manus, each half being ruled by 
one. According to Esoteric Buddhism, we are the fifth Root 
Race and we have developed the fifth sense, while the sixth 
Root Race is shortly to begin under the lordship of Maitreya. 
A similar view is held by the Esoteric Theosophists. What 
was mineral life in the first Manvantara became vegetable 
life in the second, developing into human life in the third 
and that life is now said to have reached the sphere of the 
Devas illumined by the Spiritual Sun, and the race is, there¬ 
fore, known as the Solar Race. Similarly, the mineral life in 
the second is now in the Pitrloka where the Spiritual Moon 
shines and hence that race is called the Lunar Race. This 
leads us to the so-called paths of the Sun and the Moon, 
Devayana and Pitfyfina. They^ire so named because from 
the former there is no rebirth iu the same Mahamanvantara, 
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while there is rebirth from the latter. The hierarchies are 
only living beings in various stages—Deva helping the Pitr, 
the latter helping the man and the last in his turn uplifting 
the beast, which assists the animals to get on, while the \ 
latter helps to promote mineral life. Hence man is midway 
between the higher and lower worlds. 

The ladder of consciousness or the several phases through 
which our destiny lies is written, it is said, in the stars and 
a belief in reincarnation is the bedrock of Oriental religions. 
Each individual is like a star radiating from himself, 
through the form he is wearing, an influence which is either 
personal, being limited to his physical consciousness or in¬ 
dividual, signifying the spirit or inner character. He may 
thus be said to be related to a star as beautifully expounded 
in the Isis Unveiled. Therefore, the star or Nak§atra under 1 
wliicH* a human entity is born is said to remain for ever i 
its star throughout the series of incarnations passed by it. j 

II. The Stars 

In the advancing stages of development in the nebula; 
are found fizzy balls of gas or clouds of dust which later 
flatten, forming stars on the rim. The nebula themselves 
seem like distant cities of stars, the great nebula in 
Andromeda being the brightest of them all. A star generates 
radiation by consuming its own substance and that is how 
we get dark or carbon stars as apart from the gaseous and 
metallic ones, their different colours being due to their 
varying temperatures. Stars are endowed with rotation at 
their birth which, like energy, cannot wholly disappear 
owing to the conservation of angular momentum. As a 
star sinks, its spread increases and it spins faster towards 
the close. 

The museum of the sky contains a vast range of 
exhibits. Of the many curious features in the starry 
vault of the mysterious universe around us, it will be 
interesting to refer to a fgw. The last nebula investigated 
at Mt. Wilson, and the most distant object observable 
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under the 100-inch telescope, was found to be receding at the 
terrific speed of 26 million miles per hour. It may be remarked 
that light from a receding nebula will appear redder. In 
• variable stars, light flickers up and down. In the Cepheid 
variables, called after 8 Cephei, the variability is regular. Sir 
James Jeans says: ‘The perfectly regular light fluctuations 
of the eclipsing binaries would make them suitable for time¬ 
keepers even though we did not understand the mechanism 
, behind these fluctuations.’ Likewise, * the fluctuations of the 
Cepheid variables have a quality which makes them variable 
as measuring rods with which to survey the distant parts of 
the universe.’ Rapid increase, slow decline and rapid increase 
in luminosity are their characteristics. Long-period 
variables also exhibit similar light fluctuations, taking about 
a year, unlike the Cepheid variables which complete the cycle 
in a day, week or at the most a month. Variation in tempe¬ 
rature explains the different colours in the star-world—dull 
red, vivid red, yellow, white, vivid blue and violet. Sir James 
Jeans observes that groups of stars are not accidental 
formations. Further, it is the existence of these natural groups 
of stars, like Orion’s Belt, the Pleiades, Coma Berenices, 
Ursa Major, and others that lie at the root of and justify the 
divisions of stars into constellations. They are true families, 
as regards physical properties, identical motions through 
space, journeyings in society and the like, so that each 
constellation, both with reference to itself and the rest, can 
well be described as a moving cluster. There are three 
varieties of stars. The smallest class comprises the white 
Dwarfs. Van Maanen’s star is of the earth’s size and excep¬ 
tional. Its centre is too hot owing to the continuous breaking 
up of the electrons. The faint companion of Sirius is of 
small size, white hot and very compact. To the next category 
belong the main sequence stars, heaviest, bluest, etc., with 
their centre hot as the sun’s. The last is formed of red 
giants whose centre is cooler as for example a Orionis, 
Betclgeux, which is 25 million times as big as the Sun, or the 
still larger o Ceti 30. 




III. Mythology of Stars 

The stars have formed great landmarks through the ages 
and guided the voyages of countless generations from the 
dawn of time. To the Chaldeans and the Phoenicians as well 
as to the Chinese and the Indians, the science of astronomy 
must have been well known. Astronomy has rightly been 
regarded as the oldest, the most beautiful and the foremost 
of the sciences. An inquiry in pursuit of truth into that 
vast, unfathomable, all-embracing infinite space in the 
firmament of the heavens, in that dome of the gods, in that 
Akasa from which was born Voyu which gave rise to Tejas 
whence sprang Apas from which is born our living Pfthivi, 
was undertaken by astronomers, the Chaldean, the Indian, 
the Arab and the Greek and amongst the foremost we know 
of may be placed Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 
Bhaskara, Varahamihira and Aryabhata. 

In ancient times, groups of stars were given names, 
perhaps according to fancy, as the clusters appeared to the 
eye or imagination. These were mostly in relation to the 
figures of men, animals and things. The Vedas also similarly 
refer to the twenty-seven asterisms or Nak§atras comprising 
the lunar mansions. Amongst ancient references to these 
asterisms may be mentioned : the Argo of Jason in which he 
sailed on his quest for the Golden Fleece, guided by a plan of 
the firmament drawn by Chiron; the reference by Job in 
the Bible 3,300 years ago to the great constellation of the 
Orion, the Giant Hunter who, according to one account, 
lost his sight in attempting to abduct Meropc, the daughter 
of Oenopion and who subsequently regained it by exposing 
his face to the Sun or who, according to other accounts, 
was accidentally shot by Diana and died; the Pleiades re¬ 
presenting the seven daughters of Atlas, who pursued by 
Orion, prayed to Diana to help them and were by her 
transformed into a constellation, resting on the shoulders 
of the Bull. In the 49th chapter of Genesis, Jacob blesses 
his children, symbolising the twelve signs. Likewise, the 


famous Babylonian bricks and the Egyptian hieroglyphical 
literature contain evidences of the ancient glory of this science 
of astronomy. In more recent times, Eudoxes of Cnidus about 
360 B.C. described the form and movement, while Aratus about 
270 B.C. sang about the stars and Hipparchus of Rhodes 
about 130 B.C. fixed for the first time the position of the 
stars as we see them. Ptolemy in his Almagest has listed 1,122 
stars in 48 groups. How the Hindus considered the stars will 
be discussed later but the antiquity of our knowledge of this 
science will be evident from the fact that the Great Bear 
constellation or the Chariot of David is referred to in the 
Vedas at least 4,000 years ago. It is also known as Ursa 
Major or Rik§a (bear). It may be likened to a plough of 
seven oxen (saptar§abhaj or as four of them forming the 
wheels and the other three the horses of the car of David. 
How it may be likened to a bear, it is difficult to say. 1 

Mythology has also been affected by the star cult, 
both amongst the Hindus and in the West. The extent of 
this influence cannot, however, be determined. All the 
stars were divine or saintly beings according to Hindu 
mythology. An idea of the constellations of Ursa Major and 
Ursa Minor is given in the following account. They perpe¬ 
tuate the unhappy fate of Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon, 
King of Arcadia. Unable to bear Jupiter’s affections for 
her, the jealous Juno metamorphosed her into a bear, 
along with her child Areas. Jupiter pitied her in her suf¬ 
fering but could not undo it and consequently raised 
mother and son to the heavens as constellations. Taittiriya 
Brahmana says that Agni was first produced in Krittikas and 
was then taken and put in Rohini by Prajapati whence, for 
the sake of protection from the Asuras, Indra took him 
and placed him in Punarvasu. The Brahmins next removed 
Agni to Purva-Phalguni, the Kgatriyas to Uttara-Phalguni 
and the Vais'yas to Chitra. Rohini was the favourite 
consort amongst the twenty-seven wives of Chandra. The 
Krittikas, a seven-headed asterispr of the personified sword 
as Dharma, were the mothers of Skanda. Saptaf$is were 



divine seers and Arundhati, wife of Vasi§tha, waited near by. 
Dhruva, the steadfast, was also, though less frequently, 
personified in anthropomorphic tendency. Like Dhruva, 
Nahu$a, the son of Pururavas and Orvasi and all Nahusa's 
sons, Yati, Yayati, etc., may have been stars; and the 
Yayati myth also points towards it. The ASvins are born 
from the mouth of the mare goddess as an asterism : it is 
also said that Vivasvat became a horse and begot, by Tva§$rl, 
these Alvins. The Sun burns Ja^ayu’s feathers, though not 
in anger and Soma, the son of Atri, had power over the Sun. 
The road to Amaravati, Indra-loka,’is the path of the stars. 

IV. Solar System 

The Sun, it may then be observed, is the physical and 
outward glory of the Spiritual Intelligence. He is the centre 
of the solar system, all things living, moving and having 
their being in the solar life emanating from him. From this 
centre radiate all the life-currents which energise every living 
thing upon the earth. And this life descends and ascends, 
through each of the seven planets, and in the process of 
evolution is changed and transformed and these seven planets 
are either directly or indirectly connected with the seven 
principal substances or dhatus in the human body. 

According to Hindu medicine, man has seven elements 
(dhatus) in his body and as the seven planets are said to 
give or control these dhatus, they are said to possess even a 
biological effect on man. Hindu doctor.? hold that the position 
of the planets in a man’s horoscope indicates the varying 
influence of these planets on his life and assert that his 
diseases and death can be predicted by the transit and 
progress of the planets. The three gunas are equivalent to the 
three qualities of the zodiacal signs—fixed, cardinal and 
mutable. By combinations, these are again modified so as to 
provide seven kinds of energy, seven modes of motion or 
vibration which express themselves in the matter or form-side 
of the universe. In the ^Indian zodiac, each sign represents 
firstly a particular state of matter; secondly, a characteristic 
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mode of motion; and thirdly, a co-ordinated type of con¬ 
sciousness or self. These three signify matter, motion and 
consciousness, the three Saktis, iccha, ktiya and jnana, which 
are correlated with the fundamental classification of self* 
non-self and the relation between them or Ahatn etat na 
(the soul-matter-link of the Pranava Vida). The creative 
life proceeds from the self and runs through the other two. 
The planetary spirits or intelligences, through their numer¬ 
ous angels or agents, show the various states of con¬ 
sciousness and the signs, in their many combinations, exhibit 
the forms of matter in motion in which consciousness is 
working. Hence, a change in consciousness produces a change 
in form and vice versa. The entire Solar System may be 
regarded as the Body of God, the planets representing 
definite centres or organs within it: each planet utilising 
and manifesting a different type of vitality and conscious-- 
ness, of which the Sun is the heart and the earth the head 
for the terrestrial inhabitants. While God is everywhere, 
His life and power are nevertheless manifested more esp'e- - 
cially through the Sun. Cosmic vital force comes to the 
Sun from the higher, planes of being, the so-called fourth 
dimension of space and is thence transmitted to each and 
every world in the Solar Universe, flowing through ether 
like blood through the human body or like prana along the 
nerves. Hence, each world is in touch with every other and 
with the Sun. 


Planets 

If in man be represented the universe in miniature, it 
\ may then be suggested that Sun represents atma or soul, 

1 Moon manas or mind, Mars ahamkara or ego, Mercury chit 
or intelligence, Jupiter buddhi or intuition, Venus ananda or. 
bliss and Saturn viveka or balance and discrimination. 

Sun. The Sun, Sijrya, is so called as he travels in 
the air. He is a mixture of red and dark-brown in colour, 
of the K§atriya caste, endowed with Satvaguna, an old 
man belonging to the Kasyapago*tra, lord of the East and 
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of the sign of Leo. He represents the Paramatma and 
stands for Unity in life or consciousness. 

Moon .—Chandra married the daughters of Dak§a- 
prajapati, of whom he was very partial to Rohinl. Daksa 
sent for him and advised him to treat all his wives in the 
same manner, but to no purpose. Chandra was, thereupon, 
cursed with childlessness and to suffer from the terrible and 
wasting disease of consumption. Thereupon, all the wives 
of Chandra implored Dakgn to take away the curse - but, 
as that was not possible, a concession was made so that 
Chandra would wax in the one half and wane in the other 
half of the month. His colour is gaura or white and he 
belongs to the Dvija caste. He is lord of Cancer and the 
East and belongs to the Atreja gotra. He represents Duality 
or Jiv^tma, and the formative principle. He is the Individual 
Soul, being the reflection of the Supreme Soul or Paramatma. 
The earth represents differentiation, the material self or 
body, i.e., activity in matter. 

Mars .—Knja is a son of the earth, of red and white 
mixed colour, belonging to the I<§atriya caste, lord of the 
South and of Me?a, endowed with Tamoguna, of the 
Bharadvaja gotra, four-armed, facing the Sun, with Kartikeya 
for his god. He is defective of limb. Kuja denotes matter- 
dominating spirit working through material activities. 

Mercury .—Budha is the son of Chandra and Tara, 
greenish blue in colour a eunuch, a Sudra, 

endowed with Rajoguna, the lord of Mithuna, and of the 
North. The cross ( + ), the symbol of Mercury, signifies desire, 
the astral consciousness, the circle in the middle denoting 
mutual consciousness, while the semi-circle above indicates 
that evolution has been pushed beyond the mental and is 
reflecting downwards light received from the higher (buddhic) 
plane which dominates all, or the two serpents inter¬ 
twined round a central rod, denoting the fiery power or 
Kundalini, full control of which makes the practical yogi. 

Jupiter.— ‘Bfhaspati, fhe son of Angirasa, is the guru of 
the devas, an old man of yellow colour, endowed with 
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Satvagu^a, belonging to the Brahmin caste and lord of the 
Isanya, North-East. He is the soul expanding beyond matter 
but retaining material form. 

Venus. —Sukra, son of Bhrigu and guru of the daityas, 
is dark-brown in colour and lord of Agni, South-East; belongs 
to the Brahmin caste and is endowed with Rajoguna. He 
represents spiritual self or individuality, risen above matter. 

Saturn .—&mi is a eunuch, belongs to the lowest 
caste, is the son of Sflrya, is endowed with Tamoguna and 
is the lord of Kumbha. He represents the concrete soul 
limited by conditions. 

Uranus and Neptune .—Uranus and Neptune which, being 
later discoveries, were unknown to the Hindus, are the 
negatives of the Moon and Sun respectively, representing 
individual consciousness and personal self-consciousness. 

Nodes .—Rahu and Ketu or the ascending and descending 
nodes are only chayagrahas or shadowy planets. 

Symbols of Planets 

The planets have astronomical symbols, perhaps derived 
from Chaldean and Egyptian sources. The symbol of Mercury, 
S is the caduceus of Hermes which like the petasus is an 
emblem of eastern origin; that of Mars, represents a 
round shield and spear; those of Jupiter 01 and Saturn 
b, are doubtful, probably indicating the grasp or the clutch¬ 
ing hand and the reaper’s scythe respectively, and are perhaps 
the Syro-Arabic forms of the figures 4 and 5, indicating their 
position in the planetary system; that of Earth, 6 is an 
inverted emblem of life, probably bearing some reference to 
terrestrial corruption and decay; and Ijf stands for Uranus 
and -P for Neptune. 

Zodiac 

The celestial equator is the great circle which divides the 
heavens into two hemispheres at 90° from the poles. The 
first point of Aries is the celestial meridian which corresponds 
to the terrestrial meridian of Gfecnwich. It is the equi¬ 
noctial point on the equator from which commences the 
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hours of right ascension along the equator, or for longitude 
on the ecliptic. M. De Lalande says : “The whole of ancient 
astronomy prior to the age of Chiron (1163 B.C. ?), was 
probably confined to observing the rising of certain stars 
at different seasons of the year and the phases of the moon, 
with only an approach to accuracy; for even long after that 
period, neither the Chaldeans nor the Egyptians knew the 
durations or inequalities of the planetary movements.” 
Chiron, described as a son of Kronos (Saturn or time), it is 
said, perhaps observed k Draconis then near the pole of the 
equator. It is said that about 12,200 B.C. a Lyrae (Vega) 
marked the pole; t Draconis about 4,500 B.C. and a Draconis 
about 2,700 B.C. And owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, the pole moves in a circle among the stars 
taking about 26,000 years to complete one revolution. 
The astronomer, however, retained the duodecimal system 
for his calculations. The constellation or group of fixed 
» stars seen in each of the 12 portions of the zodiac was 
called a sign, suggesting what would follow whilst the Sun 
appeared to rise at the same time with any star in that con¬ 
stellation. Besides, fixed stars lying outside the ecliptic were 
also divided into constellations: Arcturus, Bootes, Orion, etc. 
Those, however, within the zodiac were named after animals, 
from ‘ zodiac ’ meaning an animal. There are 57 constella¬ 
tions of which 29 are north of the zodiac and 28 south of it. 
Inside the zodiac, in the constellation Aries, 66 stars were 
observed prior to 1825 and in Taurus no less than 141. 
The largest are of the first magnitude, next in lustre are 
those of the second magnitude and so on till we come to 
what are known as telescopic and even spectroscopic stars. 

Solar and Lunar Houses 

Astrologicallv, the Hindu sub-divisions of the zodiac 
comprise twenty-seven lunar asterisms, the twelve rasis and 
their numerous sub-divisions, and the nine planets in their 
relationships as rulers over the lunar and solar mansions. The 
twelve solar houses or raSis arc compared with the physical 
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body and the planetary positions in these sighs with the inner 
man who inhabits the bod)', i.e., the rising sign or the ascendant. 
The houses are classified as cardinal or angular, fixed or suc- 
cedent and mutable or cadent, comprising 1, 4, 7, 10; 2, 5, 8, 
11 ; and 3, 6, 9, 12, respectively. 1, 5 and 9 belong to the fire ; 
2, 6 and 10 to the earth ; 3, 7 and 11 to air and 4, 8 and 12 to 
the water tattvas. The ascendant or 1 and midheaven or 10 
are the most potent and active signs, the planets therein denot¬ 
ing a typical life and domination of self. The 7th house is 
as open, prominent and inevitable but to a less degree, the 
experience being through others. While the 1st is the per¬ 
sonal in influence and the 10th is likewise but covering a wider 
field, the 4th is neither personal nor individual. 2, 5, 8 
and 11 are connected with desire, feeling, emotion and 
tamas, 2 and 5 however being more conservative. 3, 6, 9 
and 12 are mental and indicate how thought guides and 
directs both action and desire ; but these lack initiative. 3 
and 9 are intellectual and positive while 6 and 12 relate to 
workers and occupations. According to Pranava Vada, 1, 5 and 
9 denote self; 2, 6 and 10 not-self; 3, 7 and 11 relation, 
and 4, 8 and 12 summation. These are important as the 
zodiac is the boundary line of the earth’s sphere of influence. 

Lunar Mansions 

Hindu astronomers believe the lunar mansions to 
have been so divided or invented by Dak§a, a son of 
Brahma. The Nak§atras are, therefore, said to be the 
offspring of the daughters of Daksa, diurnally receiving 
their consort the Moon in his ethereal journey, being 
themselves the wives of Chandra of whom RohinI, the 
fourth daughter, was the favourite consort. Each Nak$atra 
or lunar station or mansion comprises 13J amias or 13° 20' 
each, and there are 27 such, to which is also added another, 
Abhijit, comprising three stars, coming between the 21st 
and 22nd lunar asterisms, viz., Uttara A^adha and Sravana. 
The three stars in the Abhijit are the last quarter of the 
fisterisip immediately preceding or what is called the latter 



Ashar. A complete revolution of the Moon, with respect 
to the stars, being made in 27 days and some hours and 
minutes and seconds, and perfect exactness not being possible, 
the number 27 was fixed and Abhijit is said to have been 
inserted for astrological purposes in connection with 
nuptial ceremonies. The most ancient measure of time 
amongst the Hindus was lunar, a lunar year having 12 
months of 27 days each, a year thus comprising 324 days. 
The explanation of the division of the lunar mansions into 
27 houses is, therefore, evident. The 12 months of a 
lunar year are made up of 3 seasons—4 cold months 
allotted to Brahma, 4 warm months belonging to Rudra 
and the remaining 4 months being ascribed to Vigiju. 
In the Vedic period, according to Prof. Berriedale Keith, there 
was extremely little sign of astronomical study. The year 
was vaguely reckoned and 27 or 28 lunar stations were of 
dubious origin. At the close of the Vedic period, about the 
14th century B.C., however, more elaborate works on the 
calendar were noticeable. The Vedic sacrifices demanded 
at least a rudimentary knowledge of the calendar and an 
elementary conception of mensuration. As Sfltras and 
jyotiga Vedanga they are preserved in the two versions of 
the Yajurveda and Rigveda. We find here a calendar 
arranged on the basis of a five-year Yuga with a 366-day 
Yuga. The position of the Sun and the Moon at the solstices 
was noticed at the new moon as well as at the full moon, 
with regard to these 27 asterisms. Some further develop¬ 
ment of purely Indian types is found in the Gargya Samhita 
and other works. The characteristics of this pre-scientific 
period were general ignorance of the mean motions of the 
Sun and Moon, resulting in a faulty appreciation of the length 
of the years and months; and a total ignorance of the true 
motion opposed to mean motion ; the teaching of an equally 
daily increase or decrease of the length of day, dividing the 
sphere into 27 or 28 Nak§atras; entertaining fantastic notions 
of the constitution of the->earth and the universe; and a 
determination on false premises to work.out large numerical 
7 * F 
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calculations. All save the Jaina texts assumed 'that t’hd 
winter solstice fell at the beginning of the Nak§atra- 
Dhani$$ha, but the datum is quite insufficient to enable us 
to fix in any way the date of the works. As Sir William' 
Jones points out, the names and forms of the lunar constel¬ 
lations, more especially of Bharani and Abhijit, indicate 
a simplicity of manners peculiar to an ancient people and 
differ entirely from those of the Arabian system in which 
the very first asterism appears in the dual number because 
it consists of only two stars. Abhijit, for example, looks 
like the ace of hearts and has a resemblance to the kernel 
of the trafra, a curious water plant. 

Vedic Sacrifices 

The Asvamedha sacrifice points to the commencement 
of the new year, indicating thereby an astronomical revolu¬ 
tion or the Sun’s return to the same point in the ecliptic. 
It is a well-known fact that the Sun turns round its axis 
from west to east once in about 25 days; the earth goes 
round itself once in 24 hours and round the Sun in 365 days, 

6 hours, etc. The breadth of the zodiac is 16° taking in all the 
orbits of all the planets and of the Moon. The Sun distin¬ 
guishes the seasons and brings round the year; the Moon 
waxes and wanes in his monthly transit ; and the stars are 
an undistinguishable throng, except perhaps Sirius the nearest 
star whose light rays take eight years to reach the earth. 

An astronomical fact of considerable importance was 
the discovery of the relation of the planets to the zodiac 
which was itself the result of long and persistent observation. 
The apparent motions of the Sun, the Moon and the planets 
are confined in the ecliptic, a broad and imaginary circle 
in the heavens cutting the equator obliquely. Some very 
ancient and unknown astronomers divided this ecliptic into 
12-portions, perhaps in their crude endeavour to adopt the 
annual revolution of the Sun to the monthly revolutions of 
the Moon and later on with a further reference to the planets 
Saturn and Jupiter. Thus, by multiplying the 30 years of 
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Saturn by 12 of Jupiter, occupied in their respective journeys 
found our Sun and applying the result to the ecliptic, the 
whole celestial circle was distributed into 360 portions. 
Thus perhaps was established in very early times, a 
year of 360 days, accurate observation later on adding 
another 5 days and still later supplementing it by another 
6 hours. The leap year and extra days of the centuries thus 
came as a rectification of the ordinary years. Likewise, 
additional months in lunar years. 

According to Hindu astronomers, however, when the 
lunar year was arranged by former astronomers, the Moon 
was at the full in each month on the very day when it entered 
the Nak§atra, from which that month is denominated. 
Opinions differ whether the lunar month began with the full 
moon,, or the new moon, and whether the original number 
of Nak$atras in the lunar mansions was 27 or 28. But 
it is permissible to state that the zodiac was divided by 
Vedic observations into 27 parts, by means of the leading 
stars which formed the mile-stones in the heavens. Several 
stars in the solar mansions and practically in the pathway 
of the zodiacal constellations appear to have been omitted 
from notice apparently for the reason that while dealing 
with the lunar mansions they played no important part in 
the great calculations of time and space. No inference can 
be drawn from this that their existence was not known 
at the time. 

While it is difficult to assert whether the solar or the 
lunar year was first employed for purposes of calculation, 
there is a school of thought which holds that the 12 signs on 
which the 12 months of the solar year depended were, accord¬ 
ing to Hindu astronomers, of later invention, owing to the 
obvious fact that they are named from 12 of the lunar 
asterisms IriTi etc., which a purana allegorically intimates by 
ascribing to the 12 months 12 Genii, the offspring of 12 
of the 27 wives of Chandra, etc. 

Our Sun appears to travelling fast with his family, 
facing Hercules. The first day of the solar year is fhe day 
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of entry of the Sun into the zodiacal sign of Aries at the 
vernal equinox, and the beginning of the year is dated from 
the new moon immediately preceding that day apparently for 
the reason that on that day the Sun, the Earth and the 
Moon are in a straight line. These lunar mansions are 
not all equal in size; some consist of only one or two 
stars as for example the 14th asterism Chitra which has 
only one star Spica. Each of these raiis or signs again 
has two and a quarter of these lunar mansions. The lunar 
year begins with the new moon of Chitra, that is, preceding 
the entry of the Sun into the sign Aries, taking its name from 
the fourteenth asterism Chitra. 

In the lunar calendar, the time is measured by the 
number of conjunctions of the Sun and Moon on the dial or 
the zodiacal section of the starry vault overhead on the equator 
and a year comprises twelve such conjunctions or lunations. 
In the solar calendar, the existence of the Moon hand is 
entirely ignored, a year being reckoned by the number of 
revolutions of the Sun hand, with reference to a fixed point 
or a star such as Spica. Consequently, the chief bright star in 
the Nak§atra which rises about sunset, opposite the Sun, tells 
approximately the name of the lunar month. A ra£i or sign, 
on the other hand, denotes the entry of the Sun into it, i.e., 
Sankramaqa. The twenty-seven Nakjatras or asterisms 
represent the twenty-seven equal parts into which the ecliptic 
is divided, commencing from Alvini. This division was 
made with respect to a Delphini which was used as a 
Startirtg point in the matter of sidereal division. Generally, 
the most conspicuous star in the space of each Nak$atra is 
called its yogatara. Unfortunately, there is no bright and 
unmistakable star near the ecliptic, either in or near the 
first point of the first sidereal division of the Hindus, called 
Asvini, worthy of being referred to as the origin of all 
sidereal longitudes. In the opposite direction and near the 
ecliptic, however, is the single and brilliant star Spica or 
Chitra, the cynosure of ancient astronomers. The origin of 
longitude is, therefore, so fixed at a point diametrically 
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opposite to Chitra, whose longitude in ancient Hindu zodiac 
was 180°. 

Naming of the Nakjatras appears to have been done 
about 2,000 B.C. when the tropical longitude of the first 
point of Alvini was 330°. The year of the Aryans and other 
ancient nations commenced when the Sun’s longitude was 
330®, and the Chinese still begin their year in that lunar 
month in which the Sun arrives at 330®, the degree of tropical 
longitude. 

The sixty-year cycle probably had its origin in the 
approximate coincidence of the Jovian and Saturnian revolu¬ 
tions round the Sun. It is, however, the smallest of the 
cosmic cycles, at the end of which all the live planets assume 
very nearly the same geocentric configuration as they had at 
its beginning, deviating on favourable occasions within 6° 
one way or the other. It must, in all probability, have been 
in use during the period of the Samhitas, though perhaps it 
was reintroduced later when Vijaya instead of Prabhava 
marked the commencement of the cycle. 

The Chaldeans themselves seem to have been, according 
to V. B. Ketkar, a colony of the Indian Aryans calling them¬ 
selves Caldais or timekeepers, having borrowed their era and 
chronology from the Indians and there is evidence to show 
that they were looked upon as foreigners in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. It is curious to observe that the Chaldean, Egyptian, 
Nabonassar and the Indian Aryan eras began on a Saptami; 
the length of the sidereal year was the same ; and the Indian 
era was older than the Chaldean by four centuries. With 
the Chinese, they have a luni-solar year, months being lunar 
and years tropical; their era is not based on any cycle but 
computed by means of the true positions of the Sun and 
Moon ; and they date from B.C. 2,637. 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS 
No. XXXIX 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[The House-Sparrow and the Barn-Owl in Moroccan Magic and Leechcraft.] 

The House-Sparrow (Passer domesticus, Linn.) is found all 
over India, and, through Western Asia, in Europe. As it is 
found in Europe, it must migrate, during the winter, into 
Northern Africa including Morocco. 

The inhabitants of Morocco, who are descended from the 
Arab stock of the human race, speak the Arabic language and 
profess the Mahomedan faith, are, therefore, well acquainted 
with the House-Sparrow {Passer domesticus) and its peculiar 
habits and characteristics. 

This bird is remarkable for its prolificness. This peculi¬ 
arity must have attracted the notice of the Arabs of Morocco 
who, therefore, use the flesh of this bird in the manufacture 
of the under-described nostrum for the increase of virile 
potency :— 

“The sparrow (most likely the house-sparrow) is used as 
an aphrodisiac. In Andjra, a man chars and pounds the 
bodies of some eight or ten sparrows and mixes the powder 
with honey which has been sucked from the strawberry-tree 
and is noted for its lack of sweetness. Into this mixture, he 
puts forty quite small scraps of paper, and takes the mixture 
on an empty stomach on forty successive mornings. His 
sexual capacity will, then, become as great as that of a 
sparrow.”* 

The Barn-Owl or Screech-Owl (fitrix flammed) is found 
all over Asia and Europe and through Southern Europe, in 
Northern Africa including Morocco and Tunisia. ‘The Arabs 
of Morocco are, therefore, well acquainted with this bird and 

" t'ide Ritual and Btlitf in Morocco. By Edward Westermarck, Ph.D., 
Hoo. LI..D. (Aberdeen). In two volumes. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd 
1926. Vol. II, p. 341. 
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its nocturnal habits. This bird passes the day time by sleep¬ 
ing in its cavities and holes; while, all through the night 
it keeps awake, flies about and seeks its prey. This bird’s 
habit of keeping awake during the night must have attracted 
the notice of the Arabs of Morocco who, therefore, use-this 
bird’s eyes in the manufacture of the under-described as 
amulets, charms and nostrums for procuring wakefulness :— 

“ The eye of an owl (most likely, barn-owl) is used as a 
means of preventing a person from falling asleep. He ties it 
round his right arm or fastens it to his head, or eats it boiled; 
and a shepherd boy has it hung round his neck. Both eyes 
are also removed and put into water. I was told that one 
of them always sinks, and other one floats; but while some 
people sew up the eye which sinks (in the water) in a small 
leather-case and wear it as a charm to prevent sleepiness, 
others eat the eye for the same purpose.” 

Another method of keeping awake is to paint one's eyes 
with a powder made of the eyes of an owl. 

At Demnat, an eye of this bird, attached to a string is worn 
by a child round the neck as a charm against the evil eye. 

Owls, like bats, may be dangerous to little children. 
For an illness caused by an owl flying over the head of a 
child, there is the following cure-charm The mother places 
a brass bowl on the top of the child’s head and makes water 
in it, saying: * Sarsara galbct sarsara' “ sarsara (an 

onomatopoetic expression referring to the splashing and 
used for the sake of the rhyme) conquered the owl.”* 

From a careful study of the afore-described amulets, 
charms and nostrums, we find that— 

(1) The Arabs of Morocco are very careful observers of 

the peculiar habits and characteristics of birds and noticed 
the great fecundity of the house-sparrow arid the wakefulness 
of the barn-owl. . ." 

(2) Having noticed the afore-mentioned peculiarities of 
the house-sparrow and the barn-owl, they thought within 

* Op. at., Vol. II, pp. 333-36. 
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themselves that, if persons suffering from want of virile 
potency and from sleepiness could be somehow or other made 
tp imbibe the afore-mentioned peculiar qualities of those two 
birds, their physical defects would be removed. The Arabs 
who are well up in leechcraft, therefore, hit upon the idea 
that, if those, who are suffering from the loss of sex-appetite, 
would eat the flesh of the house-sparrow and those suffering 
from sleepiness would eat the barn-owl’s eye or tie the latter 
object as an amulet on their own body, the former would be 
endowed with great sex-appetite and the latter would be 
wakeful during the night. 

(3) The foregoing amulets, charms and nostrums are 
examples of contagious magic which has been defined by Sir 
J. G. Frazer as having sympathetic magic based on a material 
connection between things. Here the‘fl63h of the house- 
sparrow and the eye of the barn-owl, by remaining in contact 
with the bodies of the persons suffering' from loss of sex- 
appetite or from sleepiness, remove those defects. Similar 
examples of contagious magic are to be found among many 
races of people all over the world. Thus the Red Indian 
hunter wears ornaments made of the claws of the grizzly 
bear, so that he may be endowed with its courage and fero¬ 
city; the Tyrolese hunter wears tufts of eagle’s down in his 
hat for the purpose of acquiring the eagle’s keen sight and 
courage. Casalis writes that the strange objects hanging 
from the necks of the little Basuto children of South Africa 
have a magical significance. Among these are included a 
kite’s foot in order that the poor child may escape misfortune 
with the swiftness of the kite in its flight. Another child 
wears the claw of a lion in order that his life may be as 
firmly secured against all dangers as that of a lion. A third 
child wears the tarsus-bone of a sheep or an iron-ring so that 
he may oppose evil with a resistance as firm as iron ; or as 
that little compact bone without marrow which cannot be 
crushed between two other bones without difficulty. 

A European traveller, who was about to travel into the 
interior of South Africa, was asked by a medicine-man of 
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the Basuto tribe to collect for him certain parts of the bodies 
of some beasts and birds for his stock-in-trade. The uses 
of these parts of the bodies of beasts and birds are examples 
of contagious magics and have been described by that 
European gentleman in the following words :— 

“He (the Basuto medicine-man) wanted lions’ hearts, 
which eaten, ensure bravery; lions’ fat, which produces 
enormous strength, lions’ eyes, which dried, endow the 
wearer with second sight, lions’ claws, a sure charm against 
evil. Hippopotamus’ fat, as a remedy for rheumatism, seemed 
not unreasonable, but why the hippo’s heart dried and 
pulverised and taken internally should endow the consumer 
with mental placidity was not so obvious. Elephant fat was 
required as an unguent to give great strength ; elephant gall 
as an emetic; elephant heart for those who craved the 
virtue of courage. 

Certain birds have their uses when dried, split and worn. 
The owl, for instance, gives second sight. The kingfisher, 
placed by a swain round the neck of his beloved} ensures her 
constancy. Every part of the otter has its uses for a swim¬ 
mer. The fat, heart, and skin of the gray monkey called 
Jsimangxce or Idhladhlama, sharpens dull intellects ; rhino¬ 
ceros' heart and fat are prized both medicinally and magically 
but why rhino horn, pulverised, should find a ready sale in 
China I could not discover. Snakes were in demand; the 
puff adder, the python, the Black Mamba and Green Mamba 
(these last most dangerous snakes in the world, their bite 
killing within five seconds), but their use in this weird 
pharmacopoeia was another thing I was unable to find out. 

The merchant (or medicine-man) was disappointed when 
I told him I could not undertake to act as his collector. 
But at odd times later I thought of him. 

Once, some thousand miles from his shop, we killed a 
hyena and the natives begged for the carcase. A nocturnal 
animal, the hyena hides hirqself by day so successfully that 
they believe he possesses the secret of making himself 
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invisible. They desired his body so that they might make 
for themselves an * invisible cloak'. 

Again a native, lost in the bush, has what he considers 
an infallible guide if he is carrying the dried head and eyes of 
a vulture. He ties them on his head, and taking careful note 
of the direction in which they are pointing, sleeps.- He 
must dream of the place he wishes to reach, and if on waking 
he finds the head-dress pointing the same way as overnight, 
he takes the road. If neither of these conditions is fulfilled 
he goes through the whole process again. 

I have known my servant Julius adopt this method with 
the greatest confidence, and, whether by luck or not prove its 
efficacy. But Julius held converse on hunting topics with 
the Ngnlukulu bird, and on another occasion with the spirit 
of his deceased grandmother.”* 

Then again, the eating of certain kinds of food, more 
especially of the flesh of animals, would similarly have a very 
powerful effect upon the eaters thereof. Thus, among the 
Dyaks of Borneo, young men sometimes abstain from eating 
the flesh of deer so that they may not become timid. The 
Abipones of Paraguay in South America detest the thought of 
eating hens’ eggs, sheep, fish or tortoise, under the belief 
that these tender kinds of food would produce sloth and 
languor in their bodies and cowardice in their minds. On 
the other hand, they eagerly devour the flesh of the jaguar, 
bull, stag, boar, anta and tamandna (two species of ant- 
eaters) under the belief that, by continually feeding upon the 
flesh of these animals their strength, boldness and courage 
will be increased. 

The belief in contagious magic leads quite logically to 
many revolting practices. In Torres Straits, the sweat of 
famous warriors was drunk by young men who also ate, 
mixed with their food, the scrapings from the finger nails of 
the warriors which had become saturated with human blood 
“ for the purposes of making strong like stone: no afraid ”. 

• Kn/r the article entitled Basuto Dfctor's Stockin-Trade. Published ~in 
the Calcutta daily newspaper The Statesman of Sunday, the 29lh June 19Z0. 


The eyes and tongue of a freshly killed enemy were often 
torn out and given to lads so that by eating the same they might 
become brave and fearless. By eating a man’s fat and thus 
making it part of himself, the Australian aboriginal native 
thinks that he also acquires the strength of the deceased man.* 

(4) The most noteworthy features of the Moroccan nostrum 
manufactured from the flesh of the house-sparrow are that 
it is mixed with forty small scraps of paper and that it must 
be taken on forty successive mornings. Although Dr. Wester- 
marck has not explicitly stated it, I think the scraps of paper 
are inscribed with texts from the Koran, which lend the 
nostrum its magical efficacy. Then again, forty appears to be 
a sacred number among the Arabs of Morocco. 

(5) The use of the barn-owl’s eye as a charm against the 
evil eye is curious and strange, considering that the hooting 
of this very bird portends evil and death to a child. This is 
inexplicable except on the homoeopathic principle of Similia 
similibus curantur or “ Like cures like For explaining this 
strange use of the owl’s eye, it may be argued that, because 
the hooting of a barn-owl portends evil and death to a child, 
a limb of this very bird, namely, its eye may counteract the 
evil and baleful influence exercised upon a child by the eyes 
of a malevolent witch. 

(6) The idea underlying the Moroccan cure-charm for 
curing the illness caused by a barn-owl’s flying over a child’s 
head is that the disease spirit is afraid of disgusting things 
like human urine and flies away from places or receptacles 
in which such things are kept. Consequently, the disease 
spirit which is troubling the child, would fly away from the 
child on whose head the bowl containing the urine is placed. 

The utterance of the charm formula “ Sarsara galbet 
sarsara ” would appear to be an example of the belief in the 
magical efficacy of the spoken word for exorcising away dis¬ 
ease spirits and other malevolent beings of that ilk. 

• For a fuller exposition of this aspect of contagious magic vide Magic 
and Fetishitm, By A. C. Hadtfon. London : Constable & Co.. Ltd., 1916. 
Pp. 9-11. 




STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS 
No. XVII 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[On a Thado Kuki Etiological Myth about the Origin of the 
Fibrous Kernel of the Elephant-Apple or Wood-Apple.] 

The Elephant-Apple Tree or Wood-Apple Tree, which is a 
member of the Order Rutacede, and whose botanical name is 
Feronia elephantum, is called in Bengali Kath-bael, and in 
Hindi Kaith-bcl. It is commonly met with in jungles and 
grows all over India. Its fruit is round-shaped, being about 
the size of a cricket-ball; and its outer rind is of a pale green 
tint. The interior of the hard shell of this fruit is full of 
a brown-coloured, soft and mealy kernel which is somewhat 
acrid in flavour and possesses a strong odour of rancid butter. 
But the people of Bengal and Bihar are very fond of this 
fruit and make its kernel, with the addition of a little mustard 
oil, salt and chillis, into a very appetising chutni. These fruits 
ripen in October. The Rev. Mr. Firminger is of opinion that 
the pulp of this fruit is “ by no means palatable ”. 

But another European authority, Dr. Wight, says: 
“ The pulp of this fruit affords a pleasant jelly so closely 
resembling black-currant jelly as to be distinguished by a 
trifling degree of astringency. The jelly, however, I have 
prepared from it appeared to me to possess rather the flavour 
of apples with a sharp cider taste and to be such as it is not 
likely would be approved of by many.” 

This tree may be propagated either by seeds or by 
cuttings planted during the rainy season. 

This fruit-tree is grown in all gardens owned by Indian 
proprietors for the sake of its pleasantly sub-acid fruits. 
But the Rev. Mr. Firminger says that “it is not entitled to 
a place in the gardens 

* For the account of this tree, I am indebted to Firminger's Manual of 
Gardening for India. Revised by J. Camei'bn, F.L.S. Fifth Edition. Calcutta* 
Thacker Spink & Co., 1904, p. 275. 
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The Thado Kukis or, briefly speaking, the Thadus are a 
Mongoloid tribe of people who, in scattered communities, 
dwell in certain portions of the North Cachar Hills, the Naga 
Hills, the Manipur Kingdom and, spreading east into Burma, 
also inhabit the Chin Hills and the Somra Tract. Their 
population is approximately estimated at about 50,000. 
The females of this tribe exceed the males by about 5 per 
cent. The major portion of the Thadus, however, live in the 
Manipur Hills. Their anthropometry and their ethnography 
including their social organization, their manners and customs, 
religion and folklore have been studied by Mr. William Shaw 
of the Assam Civil Service and published in The Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 1 (1928), under the title of “Motes on the ThaJo Kukis’'. 

The Elephant-Apple Tree apparently grows in the 
jungles of the regions which are the habitat of the Thado 
Kukis. These people are, therefore, familiar with the fruits 
thereof of which they appear to be very fond. They also 
know full well that the kernel of this fruit is made up of a 
brown-tinted, soft and mealy substance (resembling the 
phlegm of the human nose) mixed up with a goodly quantity 
of fibres resembling hair. This struck them very much and 
they, therefore, fabricated the undermentioned myth to 
account for the origin of the curious-looking mesocarp of the 
elephant-apple. 

This myth is entitled : " The Elephant-Apple Carrying ” 
and is to the following effect:— 

A man and his wife, with their child, went into the 
jungle for the purpose of digging up and gathering yams. 
In one part of the jungle, they came across a large number of 
ripe elephant-apples. Some of these fruits they ate there ; 
but they tied up the remaining ones into a load with the 
intention of carrying the same home. But they found it too 
heavy to carry. So, addressing his wife, the man said : 
“ Leave some of the fruit here.” 

To this proposal the* woman demurred saying: “No, 
the fruit is very sweet ; we won’t leave it. More children 
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will be born to us from the womb that bore this. Let us 
leave the child and take the fruit.” 

So they placed the child in a yam-hole and left it 
there. Then they carried the load of fruit home. 

The child cried all day long on having been left there 
alone. Towards the close of the day, however, a were- 
lioness came there and, finding the child, said to herself, 
“ I will bring this child up and eat it". So saying, she took 
it home and reared it. 

When the child had grown big enough, he used to go 
to the fields with two girls for weeding the same. One day 
while weeding the fields, the two girls told him how his 
parents had taken him a-yam-digging when he was infant 
and had abandoned him in the jungle for the purpose of 
taking home a load of ripe elephant-apples and how the 
were-lioness had found him and was rearing him up for the 
purpose of eating him. They, therefore, advised him to go 
to the were-lioness’ house, looking very ferocious, so that the 
were-lioness might be scared and cowed down by his assumed 
ferocity and that he might kill her. The boy acted as he 
was advised to do; and having killed the were-lioness, went 
back to his parents’ home. 

Addressing his parents, the boy said: “ I will tell you a 
tale ”; when he had told them the whole story, they wept on 
being reminded of their cruelty and heartlessness at having 
abandoned their infant-child. 

Then the mother left him and his father and taking an 
elephant-apple, cut it into two halves ; then she blew her nose 
and put the phlegm and the combings of her hair inside the 
fruit and said : “ For your sake, my child, I have done this.” 
Then they all lived together. 

From that time forward, the hair-combings are to be 
found in the fibres of the elephant-apple ; and the rheum 
of the nose is its kernel * 

• For this myth, vide Mr. William Shaw's “ AW/ on tht Thado Kukii'' 
pp. Ill—112. 
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From a study of the foregoing myth we find that:— 

(1) The Thado Kukis are heartless and cruel and will 
not scruple to abandon even their nearest and dearest kins¬ 
men for the sake of small advantages. 

(2) They also possess the finer qualities of human 
nature and will readily repent for having done a wrongful 
and sinful act' when the wrongfulness of their conduct is 
brought home to them. 

(3) They are keen and accurate observers of Nature and 
will readily grasp the peculiarities of natural objects. 

(4) As they are in a low plane of culture and ignorant 
of the scientific laws which govern the formation of trees 
and their fruits they fabricated the preceding myth to account 
for the origin of the fibrous kernel of the elephant-apple or 
wood-apple. 

(5) Like many savage races of people, the Thado Kukis 
also believe that some members of their tribe are great adepts 
in the arts of magic and sorcery and that these magicians 
or sorcerers, by the exercise of their magical powers, can 
readily metamorphose themselves into fruits and beasts such 
as lions and lionesses. For instance, the were-lioness men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing myth is no ether than a Thado Kuki 
witch who had by her knowledge of magic changed herself 
into a lioness. The same belief in the capability of sorcerers 
and magicians to transform themselves into ravenous beasts 
is universal. During the Middle Ages, there prevailed in 
Europe the terrible belief in Lycanthropy according to which 
some men could transform themselves into were-wolves or 
men who were human beings by day-time and wolves during 
the night. The same belief in icere-tigers prevails in India 
and Malayan Peninsula, in were hyenas in South Africa and 
in the were-bear in Beluchistan at the present day. 
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Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

(Volume 83, Publication 3033, July 24, IQ30.) 

The Skeletal Remains of Early Man. 

BY ALES HRDLICKA. 

THE author's earlier treatise on The Most Ancient Skeletal 
Remains of Man ” (./Inn. Ref. Smith. Inst, for 1913, pp. 491— 
552, 41 pis. and 12 figs. 1914) attracted such wide-spread 
attention that the first and second editions of this publication 
(1916) were soon exhausted and called for a more comprehensive 
memoir on the subject including original observations and 
measurements of some of the more important discoveries made 
since 1916. Though numerous individual contributions have been 
published on the recent finds, it was felt that a single treatise 
dealing with all the ancient cultural and skeletal remains of man 
in a complete form co-ordinating the results and observations of 
workers, in different centres of research, was still a great 
desideratum. 

This new and larger work of Hrdlicka, whose principal aim 
is to present accurate and comprehensive information of the 
earlier and recent discoveries, must ever remain a classic, possess¬ 
ing a deep and abiding interest and permanent reference value to 
students of palaeontology and anthropology. The great merit of 
the work which invests it with authority is, that in almost every 
case dealt with by the author, the fossil remains have been per¬ 
sonally and repeatedly examined and original measurements 
taken by modern and well-tested instruments and the sites of 
discoveries visited and re-explored, besides consultation with 
those responsible for the finds. The accounts of these re-investi- 
gations are couched in an impersonal form, for according to the 
author, 41 there will be no theory to defend, no side to be taken 
in any controversy ”, while suggestions may be made which are 
justified by the more intimate acquaintance with the subject and 
“ viewing it from the detached standpoint of one not directly 
involved in any discovery and therefor? not having to defend 
any particular opinions ”, 
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The book opens with a consideration of the glacial period 
and the fact that, “ the palaeontological evidence and human 
pre-history do not generally conform to the theory of a quadruple 
European glaciation with three intervening warm periods ”, has 
led the author to reconstruct several approximate charts of 
cultural sub-divisions of the period of early man and their cor. 
relation with the geological conditions, which are now generally 
accepted. The importance of the Ice Age which witnessed the 
origin and development of man also makes it a difficult study and 
Hrdlicka after an extensive investigation has compounded the 
various views as regards the estimates of the sub-divisions, into a 
chronology shown in the tables on pp. 14, 15, 16, 19 and 20. 

The study of the early remains of man and his craftsmanship 
must at all times possess a profound interest for the scientist and 
the general public. The worked flints which connect man with 
some phase of prehistoric industry occur in profusion and almost 
in a complete state of preservation, while his bones and other 
non-perishing parts like teeth occur sometimes in a condition 
which has led palaeontologists to express contradictory opinions 
about the kinship of their possessor and the time when he 
flourished. A typical case is the jaw of Foxhall, which Collyer 
and Osborn referred to the Tertiary period but which Busk 
summarily dismissed as the “ Jaw of some old woman, perhaps 
from some Roman burial ground", The measurements of the 
jaw as deduced from a given dimension and the illustration point 
to a more or less modern male bone and the development of the 
chin conforming to modern-like facial features deprives this find 
of any very great antiquity and Hrdlicka declares that “ the 
Foxhall jaw fails to establish its right as representative of Ter¬ 
tiary man ”. 

The circumstances which led to the discovery of the Apelike 
man of Java ( Pithecanthropus ) are interesting. The finds of 
human remains in 1856 in the Neanderthal cave and subsequently 
in Belgium and Gibraltar had fired the imagination of Dr. Eugene 
Dubois who had known the scientific predictions of Darwin, 
Layell, Waltace and Virchow and sought to discover the remains 
of the “ Missing Link,” in the lluviatile deposits of Indo-Malay 
Islands. He sacrificed his scientific career in the University of 
Amsterdam and accepted a cdVnmission as an army surgeon in the 
Dutch Indies. His expectation to discover the fossil remaius of 
8 ' 
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the- missing link in the East was founded on faunistic consi 
derations like the distribution of the gibbons, the occurrence of 
anthropoid apes in the Tertiary formations of India and on the 
general affinity of the extinct mammalian remains of the Indo- 
Malayan region and of the Tertiary fauna of the Indian Siwaliks 
to which attention was drawn by Martin in 1886. His earlier 
labours in Sumatra, in 1888, where neither human bones nor 
artifacts were discovered, convinced him that the cave fauna of 
this island was too recent to provide him. with the evidence he 
was seeking to obtain. After receiving fossil fragments of human 
skull from Java discovered by van Rietschoten in 1889, Dubois 
transferred his activity to this island where two fields of investi¬ 
gation promised fruitful results and proceeded to explore the 
cave deposits for human remains and also to search for mammalian 
fossils which would establish Siwalik affinities. Arriving in Java 
in 1890 Dubois soon discovered that the vertebrate remains, 
principally mammalian and reptilian, while showing local 
distinct peculiarities, bore unmistakable affinity with the Pliocene 
Siwalik fauna of India, though really belonging to a latter 
horizon representing the Pliocene-Pleistocene transition stage. 
He found at Trinil on the left bank of the Bcngawan, in the 
Kcndeng deposits of the water shed, a fragment of the lower jaw of 
man with alveoli of the canine and the first and second premolars. 
At intervals and in separate situations but belonging to the same 
horizon he collected three molar teeth, the famous skull cap and 
a thigh bone,—finds which Dubois' scientific imagination has 
visualized. Almost every important discovery in science, perhaps 
as a rule, pretty nearly succeeds in establishing hostile camps and 
that of Dubois was no exception. The conflict centred in the 
problems,—Is the skull really human or that of an ape ? Do all 
the finds belong to the same individual ? Do they belong to the 
same age, Pliocene or Pleistocene ? These questions interested 
the palaeontologists, zoologists and anthropologist's and among 
those who participated either in the examination of the finds or 
in the subsequent discussion may be mentioned Manouvrier, 
Cunningham, Turner, Flower, Virchow, Marsh, Milne Edwards, 
Weinert, Osborn and others. Marsh, in giving a summary of 
the objections of some of the writers, though personally he held 
views conforming to those of the diScoverer, wrote in the American 
Journal of Science (1896) that, “ the various remains discovered 
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were human and of no great age ; that they did not belong to the 
same individual ; that the skull apparently pertained to an idiot 
and that both the skull and the femur showed pathological 
features,” Cunningham thought that the skull was to be 
regarded as human presenting some neanderthaloid characters, 
while Virchow was of opinion that it belonged to a gibbon. 
Turner was inclined to favour the view of Cunningham and Nehring 
and, while agreeing that the skull and femur belonged to the 
same individual, doubted whether the remains represented a being 
in direct or collateral line to man. Weinert demonstrated that 
the skull of the Java ape-iike man resembled that of the 
chimpanzee and not that of the gibbon. According to him the 
teeth belonged to the same individual and the femur, judged from 
its state of fossilization and the circumstances of its discovery, 
must also belong to the same form. He really thinks that the 
creature assumed an erect posture in locomotion. Hrdlicka who, 
through the intercession of Woodward, had the opportunity of 
examining all the originals in the possession of Dubois, accounts 
for the widely divergent views expressed by the previous writers 
as due to the fact that none of the casts and the published 
illustrations of the skull that are found in the different institu¬ 
tions are wholly faithful to the fossils. Not content with the 
personal study of the originals, Hrdlicka visited the exact spot 
and the vicinity where the skull was taken and the beautiful 
photographs he has published must convey to the readers an idea 
of the extraordinarily interesting nature of the country and the 
excellent reproductions of the original photographs of the speci¬ 
mens must impress anyone of the very satisfactory condition of 
their preservation. To these advantages is added a complete list 
of bibliography. Hrdlicka expresses no opinion as regards the 
age of the Java material, but quotes Schuster from Salenka- 
Blanckenhorn Memoir that the Pithecanthropus lived in the old 
Diluvian (early Quaternary or Upper Pleistocene) and apparently 
is not inclined to the view of Dubois (Pliocene) or of Osborn (Mid- 
Pleistocene). The contention and speculation which have raged 
round the Java finds are due largely to the inadequacy of the 
material for purposes of comparison, but judging from the 
published records one will readily appreciate Hrdlicka’s remark 
that “ the Trinil skull alone is sufficient to establish the presence 
jp what is now Java, somewhere during the early Quaternary ant) 
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possibly earlier, of a class of beings that so resembled the anthro¬ 
poid apes on the one hand and came so far in the direction of man 
on the other, that if they were to be named to-day, we would hard¬ 
ly find a more appropriate name for them than Pithecanthropus ". 

The discovery (1907) of an ancient human jaw in the Mauer 
sandstones not far from Heidelberg, described by Otto Schoe- 
tensack in 1908 under the title Hmo heiMbergensis is remarkable 
in more ways than one. The find, the lower jaw of an adult, is a 
normal, clearly authenticated and well-defined specimen which 
happily is free from controversy. The teeth of the jaw are 
larger, more regular and less crowding than modern teeth and 
the lower border of the jaw is arched in a Cupid’s bow and the 
chin is absent. The^age of the jaw is lower Quaternary and 
perhaps the Heidelberg man was a contemporary of Eltphas 
antiqnus , Rhinoceros etruscus and Felis leo fossilis. 

Four years after the Heidelberg man was described, Charles 
Dawson, a Sussex lawyer who had devoted his leisure to the 
collection of fossils in the Sussex Weald, in collaboration with 
Woodward applied the name Eoanthropus to a number of frag¬ 
ments of a human-like skull, a portion of the lower jaw, a sepa¬ 
rate canine tooth found between 1909 and 1912 in the old gravels 
of Piltdown, Sussex. To this lot were added by Dawson in 1915 
another skull and a molar tooth. Unfortunately the acrimonious 
controversy which raged round the Java find, has been repeated 
over the Piltdown fossils. (Complete notes embodying the 
essentia] data on the specimens published by Woodward and 
other writers together with Hrdlicka’s observations on the 
originals will be found on pp. 71-90 in which Keith’s drawing 
of the brain cast and Woodward’s photographs of the specimens 
are also reproduced.) The chief point of interest is that the 
bones are massive, apparently belonging to a female adult 
individual. Both Woodward and Keith consider that it is typical¬ 
ly human; Elliot Smith sees in the skull a number of primitive 
characters; Hrdlicka, however, does not assign to these peculi¬ 
arities any phylogenetic significance. The jaw is certainly far 
more primitive than any other known type relating to early man, 
and bears a close resemblance to that of the chimpanzee. But 
the features of the teeth, though apparently simulating those of 
Dryopithecus, differ from these, being more human. The 
Piltdown man Eoanthropus belongs to the Lower Quaternary, 
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Over forty pages of the book are devoted to a detailed con-’ 
sideration of the Rhodesian fossil remains, based on Hrdlicka's 
personal investigations in 1925, The account is enriched by the 
correspondence from the original discoverers and this section of 
the book makes the most enjoyable part. While working the 
Broken Hill Mine, Northern Rhodesia, the workmen in 1921 dis¬ 
covered a remarkable human skull, and unfortunately the work 
of excavation was not under scientific supervision. From the 
same cave, numerous mammalian bones, chiefly of ungulates and 
carnivores and of birds have been collected besides numerous 
stone implements of protohistoric and prehistoric times. The 
bone cavern is believed to have been the feasting place of the 
African Bushmen and Negroes and the larger carnivores who 
brought in the ungulates and the cannibalistic orgies must account 
for the human bones discovered in this situation but how the 
Rhodesian skull got mixed up with these other remains must be a 
mystery. This chapter includes copious extracts from the scien¬ 
tific reports of the British Museum authorities, correspondence, 
splendid photographs of the material and a most vivid descrip¬ 
tion of the mining area together with a table of measurements by 
the author. The skull and other human remains with the collar 
bone, pelvis, femur, humerus and numerous stray teeth were de¬ 
scribed by Pycraft ; the endocranial cast was entrusted to Elliot 
Smith ; the associated stone implements were dealt with by Year- 
si ey; the teeth of the Rhodesian Man, by Carter; the other ver¬ 
tebrate remains by Hopwood, Swinton and Bate. The introduc¬ 
tion to the memoir was written by Bather. Pycraft was inclined 
to create a new genus (Cyphcinthropus) for the reception of the 
skull, “ because he saw more in the morphology of the additional 
remains than others can see ” and the effort to associate organic¬ 
ally these bones with the skull has not met with favour. From 
a purely structural viewpoint, the skull considered by itself, be¬ 
longs to the Neanderthal family, though it may possess character¬ 
istics some of which are infeiior and others superior to anything 
yet known of the Neanderthal Man. The brain cast shows definite 
human characters possibly related to those of the Neanderthals, 
but certainly superior to both Pithecanthropus and Eoanthropus. 
As regards the pathological condition of the bone, Yearsley 
concludes that the Rhodesian. Man was a sufferer for a consi¬ 
derable time from sepsis, as evidenced by the condition of his 
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teeth and the alveolar border. This chronic septic condition o( 
the mouth must have affected the mastoid bones, and his death 
was due to an enormous abscess which tracking down the tempo¬ 
ral fossa through the neck, must have finally burst into the 
thorax. This conclusion must be purely hypothetical. The 
stone implements, which cannot be associated with the skull, bear 
no marks of palaeolithic industries. They look rather like the im¬ 
plements of recent S. African stone-industries. The interest in 
the study of the vertebrate remains discovered at Broken Hill is 
the measure of indication which they would point to as regards 
the age of the skull and with the exception of Rhinoceros whilei 
and a new species of Serval cat, others belong to species still liv¬ 
ing in Rhodesia. As regards the affinities of Rhodesian Skull, as is 
only to be expected, there are differences of opinion. Woodward 
regards him as a primitive species of true Man, without 
Mousterian affinity ; Elliot Smith remarks that the skull represents 
a type of mankind far more primitive than any known except 
Pithecanthropus and Eoanthropus ; Keith regards him as near 
ancestor of Neanderthal and modern man. As Pycraft expresses it, 
the Neanderthal affinity of Rhodesian Man is borne out by the 
likeness of the latter with the Gibraltar and La Chapelle skulls. 
This section which is part of the results obtained by him in his 
Smithsonian Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences expedition 
(1925) concludes with Hrdlicka’s own description of the Rhode¬ 
sian finds and a bibliography is given. Two appendices 
are added which contain abstracts from original reports on the 
Rhodesian cave, lists of all the discoveries and the article of 
Harris on the mystery of the Great Bone Cave published in the 
Illustrated London News (1921). We can hardly expect a more 
satisfactory, complete and dispassionate account of a most 
remarkable series of finds. 

The rest of the book is devoted to a critical exposition 
of the vast store of collection of material known comprehensively 
as Neanderthal. The area from which skeletal remains and 
artifacts were obtained includes the middle and the southern 
portion of Western Europe and the western-most parts of Asia. 
They are dated by the distinctive, “ Mousterian ”, culture so 
called after the type-locality at Le Moustier in Southern France, 
obviously belonging to the latter t<hird of the Glacial epoch. On 
page 145 of the book is given a tabular statement setting forth 
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in chronological order the places of the principal fiuds, the 
contents and the names of authors who have reported on them. 
As Hrdlicka states, the great interest in the study of the 
Neanderthal Man and his implements fl lies in the evolutionally 
decidedly lower characteristics of the remains and in the 
seemingly rapid extinction of the variety, not long after the last 
glaciation, upon the supposed advent from somewhere else of 
Homo sapiens. All this is of interest to the student of paleon¬ 
tology and to that of cultural anthropology. The chapter is 
profusely illustrated with excellent diagrams and photographs 
and its value is enriched by copious extracts from the leading 
authorities and a complete list of literature on the subject. More 
than all, the author’s notes and measurements based on personal 
studies are extremely important and the chapter makes the 
nearest approach to an authoritative and complete exposition of 
practically all the finds. Apart from the intrinsic merit of the 
Neanderthal finds, they have the added interest of inspiring 
Dubois and Dawson to look for other similar discoveries which 
culminated in the taking of Pithecanthropus and Roanthropus. 
The gorge and the valley which gave the human skeleton in 1856, 
originally called “Gesteins” or rocks, were the favourite haunt, 
of Joachim Neander, a poet and song-composer of the German 
Reformed Church, whose name was later adopted in preference 
to Gesteins. Lying between Dusseldorf and Elberfeld, the gorge 
and valley, little known to anthropologists till 1856, were the 
favourite spots for school and other excursions. Though 
Fuhlrott and a little later Schaoffhausen have published notes on 
the earlier discoveries, their importance was appreciated only in 
1886, when Puydt and Max I-ohest found parts of two fossils 
similar to the Neanderthal in Spy in Belgium. Before the Spy and 
Gibraltar skeletal remains were obtained, there was the usual 
controversy as to the real significance of Neanderthal Cranium. 
Virchow and Bernard Davis regarded the specimen as pathologir 
cal; Blake thought that it probably belonged to an idiot. 
When new examples were forthcoming, the recognition was 
gaining ground, that all these remains represented in a normal 
and most characteristic way, a most interesting earlier phase or 
variety of Mankind, “ our later Quaternary predecessor or relative, 
Homo neanderthaUnsis ”. It is to be remembered that the credit 
for doing work in this field is due especially to Prof. G. Schwalbe 
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of Strassburg, whose numerous publications on the early forms of 
human remains in Europe are well known to anthropologists. In 
commenting on the Spy finds Hrdlicka writes, “ They are without 
question the most important ever made in relation to the 
problem of transition from the Neanderthal to the more modern 
forms of man. Here in practically one grave, certainly at the 

same level and under the same associations, are found two 

skeletons, one of which is in many respects still typically 
Neanderthal; but the jaws and the teeth of this skeleton and 

the skull of the second subject are far in advance of the 

Neanderthal stage and correspondingly nearer to modern man. 
No better demonstration could have been furnished or could 
reasonably be wished for, of the transitional potentialities among 
the later Neanderthal representatives, to which the skeletons 
evidently belong, towards the modern human type.” To-day the 
problem is not a single skull or two as in the time of Darwin, 
but a large body of material, representing an important section 
of man’s antiquity, “ documented ever more geologically, 
paleontologically and anthropologically”. The generalised present 
doctrine about Neanderthal man is that he is an archaic species 
of man, possibly a retrogression in the line of evolution of man¬ 
kind ; he represented a culture known as Mousterian ; he was 
abruptly succeeded by Aurignacians ; he lived long subsequent to 
the time of Java and Heidelberg men ; he is not an ancestor of ours. 

Hrdlicka could only make a passing reference to the new 
finds of importance made in China. Davidson Black called some 
ancient human remains found between 1920 and 1927 in evidently 
Pleistocene deposits at Chou Kou Tien, 25 miles from Peking, 
by the name of Sinanthropus ptkinensis in 1927. These dis¬ 
coveries consisted of a portion of an adult skull and the 
symphyseal part of a child's lower jaw, many teeth, parts of the 
calvarium of a juvenile individual, and a nearly complete adult 
calvarium. The human remains have thus far been found in five 
separate loci; for the most part the remains are embedded in hard 
travertine ; and they are associated with mammalian fossil fauna 
that is believed to be Lower Quaternary. 

On December 2, 1929, while interesting investigations on 
these were still proceeding, W. C. Pei discovered an uncrushed 
and almost complete adult Sinanthropus skull while excavating a 
sheltered recess of the main deposit at Chou Kou Tien. The left 
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half of the skull below the temporal square was embedded in 
very hard travertine and the nasal and part of the glabellar region 
was similarly enclosed. The base was fairly free from travertine. 
The supraorbital ridges are massive as could be expected from 
the jaw. They are apparently equal in development to those of 
the Pithecanthropus. The frontal and parietal development of 
Sinanthropus is much more advanced than Java type, but the 
frontal development is apparently less than in Eoanthropus. 
Sinanthropus is of approximately similar length to Pithecan¬ 
thropus , but its shape implies a considerably larger volume than 
the latter. Sinanthropus characteristically differs from the Java 
type in the following important features: relatively well-develop¬ 
ed frontal eminences, well localized parietal eminences and 
greater height of skull vault, pointing to a relatively greater 
brain capacity in Sinanthropus. The mastoid processes in the 
latter are small and massive. The sockets in which the lower jaw 
articulated are well preserved. • 

Certainly, the Peking discoveries are of decided importance 
as they show us the presence of early man much farther east than 
he has been previously known or legitimately suspected. Hrdlicka 
regards the view of the age of the skull as earlier Quaternary as 
possibly subject to revision. He considers the skull to be clearly 
Neanderlhaloid, representing no distinct genus, species, or even a 
pronounced variety, but corresponding rather to the better- 
developed specimens of the Neanderthaler, such as the Galilee 
skull. Of course, even a later Neanderthaler in China would, 
however, be a discovery of much interest as well as importance. 

Hrdlicka had not the advantage of personal investigations 
and inspections of these as in the case of the other early 
remains of man at the time of the publication of his great 
work. In the " Recent progress in the field of old world pre¬ 
history ” by George Grant Maccurdy in Publication 3100 of 
the Smithsonian Institution, its age is accepted as Lower 
Quaternary, based on the report of Pure Teilhard de Chardin and 
Dr. C. C. Young who worked at the spot and collected the 
evidence, as contrasted with Black’s statement of a greater brain 
capacity in Sinanthropus , while the characteristics are attributed 
to the greater thickness of its cranium. 

Sir Arthur Keith in his new discoveries relating to the 
Antiquity of Man, Chapters XVII and XVIII which deal with the 



Peking finds, regards the jaw of Sinanthropus as supplying one 
of the missing evolutionary stages which makes it possible to 
conceive how the Simian plate of the ape could be transformed 
into the mental eminence of man, a position seemingly impossible 
in that the human symphyseal region was different from that of 
the ape (p. 263 el scg.). He further says : “ Peking man proved 
to be... .an amazingly low type, unexpectedly like the Java man 
in form of skull and size of brain. Sinanthropus , however, 
is distinctly higher in the scale of evolving humanity than is 
Pithecanthropus ; his brain is somewhat bigger; no doubt, in his 
brain cast we shall find evidence that certain cortical areas had 
made advances on the Java brain. The Peking skull shows very 
decided affinities to the Neanderthal type. In the teeth and 
jaws, and in that region of the skull which surrounds the ear, 
we find leanings towards the modern type of man.” Thus, 
" Sinanthropus appears to represent one of the earliest and most 
generalized forms of humanity known to us at present,” and 
" his point of emergence from the phylogenetic tree is set between 
the place assigned to Pithecanthropus on the one hand and that 
given to Neanderthal man on the other.” The utmost that eftn 
be said of these epoch-making discoveries is that the Pithecan¬ 
thropus erectus was a being that well deserved the name of 
“ a human transitional form from Java” which can show us the 
way followed in human evolution from the lower forms. “ Just as 
the next lower relations of this form were still animals, while the 
next higher relation was undoubtedly man, so may the Pithecan¬ 
thropus be the ‘ missing link’ that Dubois was searching for and 
found. Should it be necessary, however, to substantiate the 
appurtenance of this intermediary form to one or the other side 
then it belongs undoubtedly to that of the human kind. The 
Pithecanthropus erectus is a Homo whose unique position and its 
undisputed significance justify the generic name of ' Ape Man’.” 
How far the Sinanthropus can be regarded as a descendant from 
the Pithecanthropus in the evolutionary scale of man is a problem 
which requires further elucidation and investigation. No imple¬ 
ments have been found to help our study of human beings into 
association with some definite phase of industry. There is no 
doubt, however, that Sinanthropus is a member of the human 
family, distinct from all other known human types and deserving 
a separate generic rank. He represents a more primitive type, 
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whether older or not thah the fossils found in Java and Sussex, 
and he is obviously close to the main line of descent of modern 
man. 

We must here resist our temptation to go into the further 
details of these most fascinating chapters of the book which 
for purity of style, a judicious presentation of facts and above all 
an all-pervading scientific candour, is entitled to high praise. 
We cannot lay it down without expressing our admiration for the 
selfless and painstaking industry, the passion for truth, the 
laborious research, freedom from partisanship which are descem- 
ible almost in every page, and which confer on the book itself 
the power of being used as an authoritative and invaluable text 
of reference by students alike of paleontology and anthropology. 

C. R. N. 


Indian Culture through the Ages, Vol. II. 

BY S. V. VliNKATESWAKA, M.A. 

, ( Longmans , Green >5r Co., London, 12x. 6rf.) 

In this volume, Prof. Venkateswara purports to sketch the public 
life in India from the earliest ages to the beginnings of British 
Rule, relying on original sources, and the subsidy of the Mysore 
University has made it possible to publish this work. Unless we 
are able to differentiate political philosophy and speculation from 
public life and the civic institutions with which it is associated, 
it will not at all be possible to trace how in later times life, ideas 
and ideals themselves came to be crystallized. 

In the light of original sources the author has attempted a 
characterization of Vedic polity, post-Vedic development, both in 
ideals and in actual practice; has elaborated the political institu¬ 
tions of the Mauryans; has offered an explanation of several 
difficult expressions such as Ibhya, Janya, Vachamhi, Vyavahara 
and the like,—though his interpretation of the last Vyavahara 
as Case Law may not be acceptable in preference to its usual 
connotation as Judicial Procedure. Again, his predicating a 
regular constitution and not a despotism for Asoka is hardly 
reconcilable with the Professor’s later statement that Asoka’s was 
a paternal and benevolent tyonarchy working on constitutional 
principles. It ought not to be difficult, at this time of day, to 



describe his administration as an undisguised despotism of a 
single will, restrained, perhaps, by the noble and exalted character 
of a remarkable ruler of ascetic leanings, who was ever ready to 
shift the burdens of sovereignty on to a faithful and disciplined 
bureaucracy. 

Prof. Venkateswara relies on Bhasa’s dramas for describ¬ 
ing the duties of the king and his council and on Sudraka’s 
Mrichakatika for the administration of justice in olden days, 
regarding these as equal in authority with Hieun Tsiang’s travels 
for this purpose. Perhaps, for ideal pictures of those days, these 
works could have been referred to along with Kurral and 
Kamandaka. 

The Afghan Polity in India was based on the Persian model 
for civil administration and for its military organization on the 
Turkish system, this Cromwellian rule being limited by the fear 
of the nobles, rebellion within and invasion from abroad. The 
tyranny and exclusiveness of these pale men in petticoats may 
have been exaggerated, but, excepliorts apart, it cannot be 
asserted that the Delhi Sultans were * remarkable for speedy 
justice’ or that ‘judicial power seems to have been wielded 
fairly well by the Sultans’. 

While the administrative system of Sivaji has received quite 
a full treatment, with a proper setting for the Peshwas and their 
efforts at the amelioration of the ryots, it is to be regretted that 
perhaps for want of space, the culture of the Vijayanagara period 
has not received the treatment it deserved at the hands of one 
who is himself so well versed in its history and its traditions. 
Coming on to later times, the prohibition of sati might have 
found appropriate mention. 

In the closing pages of the volume, Prof. Venkateswara 
endeavours to appraise the true aims of the Vedic Rsis as being 
originally Rta and Satya, Dharma being a later addition. To 
harmonize the ideal and the real, to sublimate the instincts of 
the flesh to the quests of the spirit, and to point out the true 
keynote of Hindu culture have always been the essential features 
of our age, and this volume gives expression to these in abundant 
measure. 


S. S. 
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Isavasyopanisat 

Edited by Y. Subrahmanya Sakma 

(Published by Adhydtma Prakala Press Book Depot, 
Bangalore City. Priee As. 6) 

Mr. SUBRAHMANYA SARMA is a learned Sanskrit scholar who 
has attempted to issue the Upanisat-bha?ya of Sri Sankara- 
chiirya at a moderate price to the public. He has furnished each 
volume with an introduction and short notes on points of interest. 

An important feature of the book is that it contains copious 
references to parallel passages from the other works of Sri 
Sankaracharya. Its usefulness is enhanced by the addition of 
a summary of the Upanisat and indices of mantras and of 
important words in the bhasya. 

This noble attempt deserves every encouragement. 

N. I. 


The Sphotasiddhi 

Edited bv VrdavisArada S. K. RamanAtha SAstri 
C Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 6. Price Rs. 5 ) 

IMPULSES of fear and other feelings may be communicated by 
acoustic expressions. But the sphere of the word is far more 
comprehensive inasmuch as ideas of cause and effect or sub¬ 
stance and form can also be expressed thereby. This peculiarity 
of the word is called “ sphota ” by the School of Panini. For 
instance, on the utterance of the word cow, images of cows of 
different colour and form present themselves to the hearers. 
Sphota is thus the potency of a word to evoke in individuals 
thought-images. The greatest exponent of this doctrine is 
Achilrya MaptfanamiSra. So far, two works have been published 
on the subject—Sphota Chandrika of Choukamba Benares Series 
and Spotasiddhinyayavichara of Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 
The work under review has a splendid commentary called Gopalika 
which is the work of Rsiputra Paramesvara belonging to the 
Payyoor Bhattathirippad family in Malabar. 

The Editor deserves to be congratulated on the scholarly 
manner in which he has presented the work. The printing and 
get-up of the book arc excellent, 

Nf I. 
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Neo-Hinduism 

By D. V. Athalye 

(Z>. B. Taraporevalu Sons & Co., Bombay. Rs. 5 - 8 - 6 ) 

WHAT Brahmo Samaj was to modern Bengal, the Arya Samaj was 
to the Punjab and the Ramakrishna Mission to all India, iu a 
sense, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. New elements 
fused with the old and reformers rose afresh to propound the 
glories of the Vedanta to a somewhat decadent India under the 
materialistic tendencies of the age. In the teachings of the 
Brahmo Samaj itself, there was no appeal to the masses, and 
hence except amongst the ‘ intellectuals ’ who wanted a creed to 
sanction their ‘ rationalistic ! practices, there was little response. 
But the teachings of Sr! Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Svami 
Dayanand Sarasvati were of a different type. While Svami 
Dayanand preached with the Vedas, pure and simple and 
undiluted as his text bereft of extraneous ritual and practice, Sri 
Ramakrishna and his disciple held to the basic belief that the 
soul is infinite, that it was never created, that it will never die„ 
that it had to pass and evolve into various bodies, till it attained 
perfection in the human one. This mission of the Vedanta, it was 
the purpose of the Ramakrishna Homes to spread throughout 
the world. That is well indicated in the book before us. 

Opening with a short sketch of the Life of Vivekananda, 
Mr. Athalye gives what he regards as the sage's interpretation of 
Bhakti, Jfiiina, Karma, Rajayoga and practical Vedanta. Bhakti 
and Jhana are but different paths to the same goal. Karmayoga 
helps to win half the battle, where to work is to worship. 
Rajayoga is the science of the self-realization in life of the 
infioity and identity of the Godhead, through intense concen¬ 
tration of mind. A magnificent and bewitching personality, 
great patriotism, a rare catholicity and commendable tolerance 
and outlook even in religious matters, and a zealous appeal 
to the world for self-realization were the predominant character¬ 
istics of this great religious reformer whose work is continued 
with vigour all over the world. A work which deals with these 
matters scattered over scores of volumes and presents a well- 
arranged narrative to the reader deserves every encouragement. 

: ' R. 
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A Primer of Indian Logie 

By MahAmahopAdhyAya VidyAv.acaspati 
S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI, M.A., I.E.S. 

(P. Varadachary & Co., Madras .) 

THIS little book on Navya-Nyaya is based upon Annamba{{a’s 
Tarkasamgraha and is designed to serve as an introduction to 
the study of Indian logic in its syncretist form of Nyaya-Vaise$ika 
dealing with the twin aspects of sound reasoning, namely, the 
synthetic or deductive aspect which moves on from the universal 
to the particulars and to the analytic or inductive aspect which 
mounts up from particulars to the general or universal. 

In Indian logic, deduction and induction do not represent 
two mutually exclusive types of inference but they are always 
looked upon as inseparably connected parts of a complete process 
of thinking called inference and the chief function of anumana 
as a means of valid cognition is to enable one to realize how 
certain facts are inseparably and necessarily connected with each 
other in accordance with a general principle. 

The learned author has clearly shown that Indian logic 
never allowed itself to be restricted in its scope and development 
to the exclusively formal side of ratiocination but always kept in 
view, as its constant, knowledge or more accurately knowledge 
of truth in relation to what is conceived of as summnm bouum. 

The book is well printed and beautifully got up. It contains, 
in addition to the text and translation, an interesting introduc¬ 
tion and an illuminating exposition by the learned author. It 
is of great value to students of Indian logic. 

N. I. 


Best Short Stories of India 

Selected and Edited by Phyllis Atkinson, B.Sc. 

(D. Ii. Taraporevala Sons &• Co., Bombay. 2 Vols. Rs. 4 each ) 

AN interesting series of stories of Indian folk tales, etc., from 
the several issues of the Indian Antiquary have been collected in 
these two volumes and serve to give a peep into the social and 
spiritual ideals of the Hindus. Their primary aim is entertainment 
and not dull sermonising and Hiey amply fulfil the purpose. 

Ri 
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Rock Temples Around Bombay 

By K. H. Vakil, B.A., I.L.B. 

(Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sens & Co,, Bern bay. 

Price Rs. 3 ) 

THIS book ought to form a very useful and handy guide to 
visitors to the famous caves at Elephanta, Jogeswari, Mantapes- 
war and Kanheri, all within a few miles’ reach from Bombay. 
Mr. Vakil’s book on Ajanta profusely illustrated with specimens of 
Indian temples and attractively got up was a judicious summing 
up of the case for the celebrated Ajanta caves ; and in this work 
under review he has sought to record the achievements in 
sculpture and architecture fostered by Brahmanism. His object 
is to help us to visualise the story of the evolution of India’s 
artistic heritage and analyse and elucidate its significance. 

We have no doubt that this book is a valuable one to the 
students of Indian art for a proper appreciation and revaluation 
of the extant specimens. 

S. S. 


1. Virabhadra Vijaya 

BY VIRABHADRA NRIPALA (Price Rs. 1 - 4 - 6 ) 

2. Anantanatha Purana 

BY JANNA (Price Rs. 2 ) 

(Published by the University of Mysore) 

UNDER the auspices of the Mysore University, Oriental 
Library Publications, Kannada Scries Nos. 17 and 18, have 
been published, under the editorship of D. Srinivasachar and 
others. The author of the first of these is Virabhadra Nrpala, 
Keladi ruler. The date of the book appears to have been 1,530 
A.D. In a detailed introduction, Mr. M. S. Basavalingia shows 
how the author is indebted to his father’s work, Tribhuvana 
Tilaka. The edition has been undertaken on the basis of only one 
MS. available in the library. 

Janna’s Anantanatha Purana is a well-known work of this 
emperor of poets. Janna was not merely a poet, but also a 
famous warrior and an able minister. Several inscriptions are 
traced to him. He did much for tTie propagation of Jainism in 
)jis day. 



The excellence of old Kannada works can well be illustrated 
from these and other publications of the series. And it is very 
much to be wished that their proper place in Kannada literature 
will not be allowed to be lost. S. S. 


The Prachi, Vol. I, Parts I, II & III 

This journal, devoted to the study of the past history of Utkal 
or Kalinga, is an outcome of the patriotism of its people and 
we extend our cordial greetings to it. Orissa played a not un¬ 
important part in the history of India. Its share in the oversea 
activities of India has been fully narrated in Part II. Its later 
history is just touched upon by Mr. G. Kamdas. Orissa has 
also made a distinct contribution to Indian architecture by a 
style of its own. 

R. 


India and the World 

UNDER the distinguished editorship of Dr. Kalidas Nag, this 
new monthly is being issued as an organ of internationalism and 
cultural federation, published by the Indian Bureau. The social, 
political, economic and cultural problems of India have undoubt¬ 
edly a direct bearing upon contemporary history and the necessity 
for a magazine of this kind to focus the different international 
organizations of the world upon India cannot be gainsaid. 

The June issue of this periodical contains an article on 
woman’s role in Rajput history by Kamesh Chandra Mitra. 
Mirabai is well known. In the days of utter helplessness and decay 
of Mewar under Rana Bhim Singh, her father, in order to ward 
off the rivalry of Man Singh of Jodhpur and Jagat Singh of Jaipur 
each of whom sought her hand in marriage on pain of the country 
being ruined, Krishna Kumari took poison and died, imploring 
her afflicted mother to grieve not for her who was not afraid of 
death. Rani Durgavati of Gondwana as regent raised her 
petty state to the rank of one of the most progressive kingdoms 
of the day. The Rani of Jhansi, Lak$mi Bai, was described by 
Sir Hugh Rose as the best and bravest military leader of the 
rebels in the days of the Sepoj Mutiny. 
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The Annamalai University Journal 

The Annamalai University has commenced the publication 
of a journal, the first volume of which is before us. A highly 
talented editorial board has been constituted with Dr. B. V. 
Narayanaswami Naidu as Editor. Of the several articles in the 
magazine may be mentioned, Village Organization in the Madras 
Presidency at the Time of the Introduction of British Rule by 
C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., the Chidambaram Temple by V. G. 
Ramakrishna Ayyar, and the Kerala Theatre by K. Rama Pisaroti, 
as being of interest to the members of the Mythic Society. 


Sri Mukundamala 

Edited by K. Rama Pisaroti 
{Journal of the Annamalai University. Annamalai University 
Sanskrit Series, No. /) 

MUKUNDAMALA is a highly felicitous hymn of nine verses by 
Kulasekhara in praise of Lord Sri Kf?t.ia as Mukunda (bestower of 
Moksa). Its publication with the instructive commentary of 
RaghavSnanda called TitparyadJpika is, therefore, a welcome 
addition to the devotional literature in Sanskrit; and no apology 
is, therefore, necessary to quote the last verse in the Mal5 :— 

s^rcnikr^t 

i 

m3 n 

N. I. 

Buddhist Remains of Andhra Desa and its History 
up to 600 A.D. 

By K. R. Subramaniam, M.a. 

THIS publication of the Andhra University serves to remind us 
of the glorious part in the history of Indian Buddhism played by 
the Andhras and of their maritime enterprise. Though not a 
pioneering work, it yet contains, as a result of careful observation 
and deep study, a concise account of the famous Buddhist ruins 
of Amaravati, Nagarjuni Kouda and other places, in addition to 
the general history of AndhradeSa. up to 600 A.D. based upon 
available materials, 

A 
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It is difficult to accept Mr. Subramaniam’s views regarding 
the home of the Satavahanas and the effect of Brahmanism on the 
status of Indian women, particularly when the Guptas were proud 
of their maternal relations, when the Chalukyans entrusted their 
queens with provincial administration, and when even in Vijaya- 
nagar, women served in the secretariat offices. Besides, his 
description of the Kadambas as pirates is erroneous, though 
professedly based on Tamilian tradition. Nevertheless, we heartily 
welcome this book as a valuable contribution to the study of the 
Andhradesa and the South Indian Peninsula. 

R. 


Bhaktibhandari Basavannanavaru 

BY M. R. Skinivasamurthi, B.A. 

{Karnataka Bangka, Central College , Bangalore.') 

BASAVANNA, the Lingayet Reformer, has been attracting 
the attention of scholars for some time past and this excellent 
Kannada work on the great Vlra Saiva is one more contribution 
to the literature of the Lingayets. As a critical appreciation of 
Basava's work, the volume before us leaves little to be desired, 
and we find here dearly and well traced the extant traditional 
accounts of the Reformer and his life, his spiritual struggles in 
the cause of the reformation he was anxious to bring about, his 
relations with Bijjala, his Kalachurya Master, which, according 
to the author, exonerate Basava from any complicity with the 
murder of his king. The democratic fervour of BasaveSvara’s 
teachings, which, we may note in passing, are well exemplified in 
the extracts already published by Sriman Hale Katti and others, 
is well brought out. These and an insistence on the dignity of 
labour, are, however, hardly reconcilable with his theory of the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. It is still a moot point how far 
Basava was influenced in his teaching by the prevailing Saivism 
of his day in South India and by the preaching of Kasmere 
Saivism, though Mr. Srinivasamurthi seems to regard the Chola 
Saivites as having inspired the Lingayet revival. 

The book is neatly got up and contains several illustrations. 
Written in an elegant, vigorous and attractive style, it serves as a 
g|ood handbook on the study of the Lingayet religion. 
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A Manual of Classical Sanskrit Literature 

BY R. VASUDEVA SARMA 

(Printed at Afurugavileu Janatiukoola Press , Trichinopoly .) 

To deal, however, briefly with the history of the origin and 
development of classical literature in a brochure of sixty-three 
pages is to attempt an impossibility. 

The learned writer has, therefore, contented himself by 
giving a list of the more important works on kavya, drama, prose 
romances, lyric poetry, the champus, popular tale, fable and 
technical literature as also their authors. 

Mr. Vasudeva Sarma could well have increased the bulk of 
the book and entered into details by discussing the place of each 
work and its author and, what is more important, by an examin¬ 
ation of the work itself on the basis of its language and style. 
The booklet has, nevertheless, served a useful purpose in giving 
an idea of the vast field that lies unexplored in the sphere 
pf classical literature, 

N. I. 


Four Kannada Dramas 

Ashadhabhuti— BY A. N. MURTI RAO. 

Savina Samasye— By V. VENKATACHARYA. 

Parijata— BY B. NARAHARI SASTRI. 

Vicharane— BY DEVUOU. 

We congratulate the Karnataka Sangha of the Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, on the two new dramas which they have pub¬ 
lished. Hitherto, Kannada dramas relied for their plot on the 
episodes contained mostly in the Rimayana, the Mahabharata 
and other Sanskrit works. It is true some twenty years ago 
attempts were made to translate into Kannada several plays of 
Shakespeare and Prof. B. M. Srikantia introduced a leaven of 
Greek culture into Kannada literature. We are glad to find 
that similar enrichment from prominent works of the world’s 
authors has been taking place. Asha4habhuti (Price 0-12-0) of 
A. N. Murti Rao is a nice adaptation of Moli&re's Tartu/)e. 
Likewise, Savina Samasye (Price 1-0-0) of V. Venkatacharya is an 
adaptation of Twice Too Much wliich itself was based on the 
weli-known Sleeper Awakened of the Arabian Nights. We hope 
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that similar renderings on standard lines will appear in due 
course. These books are well got up and neatly illustrated. 

Piirijata of the Sudhakara Karnataka Granthavati scries by 
Bellavi Narahari Sastri, unlike the other two is based on Parijata 
Apaharai.ia contained in the tenth canto of the Bhagavata. To 
the plot in the original have been introduced some changes in 
order to suit the purposes of the drama on the lines, perhaps, of 
M. D. Alasingrachar’s Sri mati Paripaya. Wc are confident that 
no reader of this little drama will misunderstand the characters 
of Narada or Sri Krisrja, for, as has been pointed out in the 
preface, the idea is to indicate how even the great ones have 
to pay a penalty for their follies. The author is quite well known 
for the excellent Kannada dramas which he has been writing for 
the stage for some time. 

The fourth of the dramas under review is Devudu's Vtchit ran e 
being a Kannada rendering of John Masefield’s ‘Trial of Jesus’. 
It is a laudable attempt to familiarise the Kannada public with 
the vicissitudes of the founder of Christianity and is perhaps 
calculated to show that in the ultimate resort all religions are 
one. For, are we not told in the introductory note of Srinivasa a 
little too graphically, perhaps, that the forgetting that Siva and 
Visflu are not different has brought them down into a pugilistic 
warfare to decide which of them is tile superior of the other? 


The Indian Literary Review 

( Bombay . Rs. 3-8 a year) 

Messrs, d. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., who have been 
assisting many a scholar in India in the publication of works 
on varied subjects, are to be congratulated on their idea of 
publishing a monthly record of literature. The Indian Literary 
Review fills a real want not only by the articles and notes that 
appear in it, but by keeping the reader in touch with the world’s 
current literature. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


The Kavus 

TO 

The editor, 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE MYTHIC SOCIETY, 

bangalore. 

Dear Sir, 

In continuation of my last communication to your Journal 
(January issue of 1932, pp. 383-385) regarding ' The Kadambas of 
Vanavasi' in which a mere reference only was made to the sacred 
groves or forest shrines of the goddesses known as the Kavus 
(and also as the Vattams or precincts as in Bhadrakali •Vattam) 
in Malabar, I propose to give a little more detailed account of 
them here along with those of other sylvan deities similarly 
enshrined in these parts, e.g., Sasta or Ayyappan ; Vettekkaran 
or V&ttakkaran, Nagas or the Serpents, Yakshis, etc. These 
sacred forest shrines seem to have been originally all roofless 
enclosures open at the top and exposed to the sun and the rain, 
though modernised later as they are found now. 

The Hindu sacred literature makes mention of several sacred 
groves or woodlands of the goddesses and in addition to the few 
instances already cited by me in my last paper, one other not less 
important may also be given here. It is there in the old Purapic 
legend of the transformation of Sudyumna into a woman for 
having intruded himself with his retinue into the reserve forest 
of Siva and Parvati described as Uma-Vana (the forest of 
Uma or Parvati) at the foot of Mount Meru. It was this woman 
who subsequently gave birth to Pururavas, a Vedic figure and the 
ancestor of the Aila race or dynasty of kings * 

The temple of the goddess here at Cranganore is a cele¬ 
brated one known as Sri Kurumbakkavu all over Malabar. Leaving 
the honorific prefix Sri aside, Kurumbakkavu is explained as 
Kuruppa-kavu, the forest shrine of the small-pox goddess as the 

• A hag. P. IX—I, 22-35 and “ sfasw eflrTTU^T 

tfwri sriHT Jmrct g^r: ” 

(Commentator Sridharaswami on Bhag. P. XI, 26-35.) 
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local deity is regarded to be. The word is Sanskritised as Kurumba 
Vana which may also mean the forest of the Kurumbas (A 'urubas) 
or the Kurubaka trees. It is interesting to note and quote here 
what Prof. K. R. Pisharoti says about this. He writes thus in 
the Bulletin of the Ramavarma Research Institute, Vol. I, 
No. I, p. 35 :—“ The term Kurumbakkavu also suggests the 
same idea. For Kuruppa means in Tamil small-pox and 
Kurumbakkavu may well be taken to mean The City of the 
Goddess of Small-pox. We do find Kurumbakkavu Sanskritised 
as Kadambavanam as found in the expression Kadambavana- 
vasitti applied to the goddess enshrined in the place, but this 
Sanskritisation, as is generally the case with such Sanskritis- 
ations, is not to be seriously taken into consideration.” And 
so on (italics are mine). One apparent instance of inaccuracy 
or carelessness here is that the term Kavu, rendered as Vann in 
Sanskrit, is explained as the City instead of the grove. 
However, one thing is clear that Mr. Pisharoti’s information was 
not well sifted and verified before it was committed to writing. 
Technically speaking, the central idol here is that of Siva, and 
the goddess is only subsidiary in form, but practically the temple 
is hers, and is known and observed as such ; and her image has 
been reproduced and is now available in coloured print for sale. 
Attached to her sanctum sanctorum, there is a smaller shrine 
within the temple completely and perma/iently shut up on every side 
with walls and roof, the secret contents of which therefore remain 
unknown to all including even the priests. It is a regularly 
constructed temple now. But there are sacred open enclosures 
outside within the premises: (l) one on the eastern side not 
well cleared and therefore covered with creepers and other 
growths ; (2) another on the western side with a roughly worked 
figure within known as Vasurimala, the small-pox goddess 
(Vasfiri being a variant of Alasuri = small-pox) to whom the 
libations of a red liquid (probably a substitute for blood) prepared 
with saffron powder and lime, are offered for protection from 
this dangerous epidemic, and (3) the third, nearly a furlong 
further away to the south with a small idol within, which is the 
one now known as Kurumbayambalam (Kurumba + Ambalam) 
or Kurumba-shrine. These arc evidently the relics of the early 
state. Further the Pujaris*were, till very recently, pseudo- 
Brahmins of an inferior caste. The annual cock festival—during 
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which the animal is slaughtered and offered in sacrifice in large 
numbers, obscene songs are openly sung and intoxicating drinks 
are freely indulged in by the devotees of the Nair and lower 
castes—is still going on. The temple had an inspired 
prophet Velichappodu to direct its affairs and his flock in the 
right path. This is one of the typical and the most important 
centres in Malabar of the cult of the Black Goddess, Kali, in 
her fierce and terrible aspect.* Mookkola (Mukti-Sthalam) is 
another centre of the goddess worship situated about ten miles 
north of Guruvayur in the Ponnani Taluk (British Malabar) 
where, not far away from the regular temple, there is an open 
roofless enclosure containing an idol of big round pebbles piled 
in the midst of a sacred grove which is treated as more important 
and holier in virtue of its greater divine sanctity and where 
the goddess Durga is worshipped in pure Brahminical way as 
the Sakti of the white cult ( Dakshinachara ). This deity is 
considered to be Vana-durga or Vana-devi. Only two typical 
extreme or opposite instances are given here, but more can be 
cited. » 

Sasta or Ayyappan is another deity similarly enshrined in 
woodlands and groves. His shrines are found scattered all over 
the Malabar country. The Sabarimala Pagoda is one of the 
most important, and in giving a detailed account of it in the 
July issue of 1930 (pp. 50-57) of QJ.Af.S., Mr. L. A. Krishna 
Iyer has dealt with the cult of Sasta at great length and has 
also mentioned other important centres of his worship in Tra- 
vancore. I shall, therefore, confine myself to one or two in Cochin 
and British Malabar. Of these Tiruvallakkavn is one in the 
Cochin State situated three or four miles south of Trichur 
on the main road side. This Sasta is considered to be a 
divine patron of learniug and also the tutelary god of the 
Namburi families of Perumanam village, one member of which 
related to me the following interesting temple legend:— 
The shrine was originally a roofless one open above. A very 
learned Brahmin of an ancient Namburi house situated close by 

For further information, the reader is referred to my paper in "Mahodaya- 
puram ’ published in the October Number of the Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society , Vol. XIX and Prof. K. R. Pisharoii’s criticism thereon 
published in the Bulletin above referred to and reviewed in the July Number 
of Q.J.M.S., 1931. 
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(Mazhamgaiam by name, now extinct) went to the shrine one 
morning and finding the corpse of a cow lying in the sacred 
precincts sorrowfully exclaimed ‘ Alas ! What a calamity it was 
that such a sacred animal was killed in that holy place! ’ On 
his usual visit to the shrine next morning he found there a 
tiger, panther or leopard lying dead being pierced with an 
arrow at its chest. ‘ Ah 1 ’ he exclaimed in wonder, * how quick 
and merciless, though just, was the retribution!’ meaning, of 
course, how soon the wild animal that killed the cow met with 
its death—the just punishment at the hands of the presiding 
god. And for permanent pacification of this deity, the learned 
Brahmin recommended and ordered the roofing and thereby the 
closing up of the shrine at the top; and it was accordingly 
reconstructed with closed roof after the ordinary model. Chamra- 
vattam is an important shrine of Sasta* in the British Malabar 
situated on the river-bed a little below Tirunavaya and 
Triprangode on the Bharata or Ponnani river of which the 
Sanskrit name is Nila. All these holy places are mentioned 
with brief accounts of or allusions to their legends, as Sambara- 
kroda, Nava and Svetaranya respectively in Uddanda 
Sastri’s Kokila-Sandesa (see verses 69-74, Part I). $ fist a is 
represented as mounted on a quick riding horse with bow and 
arrows in his hands for hunting. He is also known as Bhiita- 
natha or Bhiitabharta and as such seems to be akin to Siva to 
w’hom these epithets are generally applied, and is propitiated 
with prayers and offerings, especially for protection from the 
evil influences of the malevolent planet Saturn. 

Vdttekkaran or Vdttakkaran is the third deity enshrined in the 
forests or groves. He is the hunter god, that is, Siva represented as 
Kir at a, a hunter, in the Puranic works. The story of Arjuna’s 
penance to please Siva, the latter’s appearance on the scene as a 
hunter, the fight between the two, Arjuna’s defeat therein and 
Siva’s reappearance in his own form and grant of Arjuna’s 
prayers—this story is too well known to all to need repetition 

• This §Ssta who is represented by a rough boulder as worked and 
revealed by Nature (Swayambht't) is said to be a storm-god, ijt., the director 
of storms for good or for evil; and the destruction or collapse by violent 
storms of the pandals put up for a session of the Hindu Mahasahha recently 
arranged to be held at Tirunavaya *s attributed by the local people to the 
wrath of this god. 
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here. The important shrines of this deity are chiefly found in 
the British Malabar where one branch of the Zamorin’s family at 
Kottakkal worships it as its tutelary god, and some local 
chieftains seem to regard it as such in their households. The 
dagger is his special weapon.* 

With a few exceptions perhaps, the shrines of these deities 
are resorted to, and their cults are called into service for miracu¬ 
lous cure of devil-possession, protection from evil spirits and 
exorcism; the inspired prophets who form a conspicuous feature 
of the temple service in the lower or degraded form, act as the 
media for communication with the spirit world. 

The sacred groves of Nagas or the Serpents may be found in 
almost all the compounds of the Malayalee houses in sequestered 
and uncleaned corners reserved therefor, and the Yakshis and 
other minor spirits may be looked for in the wayside groves 
exacting or receiving homage and offerings from the passing 
travellers. All these cults, though now incorporated into the 
general body of reformed modern Hinduism and given appro¬ 
priate places according to their merit and status, seem to have 
had their origin in the primitive age of magic, animism, fetishism 
and deification of the departed ancestors, heroes and heroines. 

K. Ramavakma Raja. 


• For a detailed account of this god with illustrating plate, vide Annual 
Mefiort of the ArchaMgieal DeparlmeTd , Cochin State, for 1104 M E 
(1928-29). 



EDITORIAL 


DURING the quarter, the Mythic Society has again sustained 
a heavy loss in the death of three of its most valued members. 
Sir Dorabji Tata who was so well known as a great industrialist, 
business-man, philanthropist and merchant prince of India was 
an Honorary Vice-President of the Society and evinced a keen 
interest in the affairs and the well-being of the institution. 
Rao Bahadur B. V. Venkataswami Naidu of Bangalore was 
another business-man who was an enthusiastic member of the 
Society. Rajasabhabhushana Mr. Karpur Srinivasa Rav, Retired 
Chief Engineer in Mysore, assisted the management of the 
Society in its early days in various ways. We offer our deep 
condolences to the bereaved members of their families. 

*** 

Rev. Father Heras deserves the congratulations of all of us on 
the successful termination of the First Historical Congress arrang¬ 
ed under the auspices of the Bombay Historical Society. It is a 
matter of special gratification to us that Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyengar, one of the founders of the Mythic Society, delivered 
the Presidential Address. The realm of history has been 
extending both forwards and backwards and the most recent 
archaeological research in India has pushed back our 
knowledge of ancient India by at least two millenniums, and the 
work of scholars has conquered new realms in which Indian 
culture in the past found a home and flourished. Numismatics, 
architecture, iconography, painting and literature, in addition 
to contributing important material for our cultural history, have 
opened up new fields of research for verifying and revising our 
knowledge of ancient India, and its place in the world’s heritage. 
Everything should, therefore, be done for the promotion of enter¬ 
prise to collect every material of any importance, for its preserv¬ 
ation in the country and for its utilization by expert hands. 

* 

* * 

Discussing moral and mental equipments for the study of 
the Vedanta Philosophy in the Modern Review for May 1932, 
Swami Nikhilananda says that Vedanta has been supplying food 
to thoughtful minds wherever *t was known and that its influence 
extended far beyond the land of its birth and development. 
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Empedocles, Pythagoras and Socrates were imbued with its 
spirit; the whole philosophy of Plato was deeply coloured by 
Hindu thought ; Aristotle and Plotinus were inspired by Vedantic 
ideals ; and when the progress of science and free inquny libe¬ 
rated European minds from the dominant beliefs of Christian 
theology, attention was again directed to the thoughts of the 
Vedanta. Schopenhauer, Colebrooke, H. H. Wilson, Charles 
Wilkins Roer, Cowell, Bohllingk, Max Muller, Paul Deussen, 
Garbe, Vcnis, Davies, Sir William Jones. Thibaut, Jacob. Victor 
Cousin, Frederic Schlegel and others came under its influence 
and popularized the lofty ideals of the Vedanta in the Old 
World and the New. Vedanta is not a speculative philosophy 
taking pleasure in the formulation of abstract thoughts but 
it intends to solve the problem of reality, the riddle of life 
and universe. It pursues knowledge for its own sake and compre¬ 
hends everything in its broad sweep. By Sadhana Catustaya, 
ijt. by being able to discriminate between the real and the 
unreal, by renunciation, self-restraint and by the desire for 
liberation, Vedanta philosophy is understood and attained. And 
the knowledge of reality destroys desire after objects which 
are unreal and the pleasure of the Vedantin lies in that he 
knows that by the knowledge of which everything else in 
the world can be known. 


Dhirendranath Mukhopadhyaya writing on the Krita, Gupta, 
Saka and other eras in the June issue of the same journal, 
remarks that with Dr. Fleet fixing the epoch of the Gupta era 
at 319-20 A.D. aud with M. Sylvain Ldvi later on publishing the 
synchronism of Samudra Gupta with Meghavarna of Ceylon 
r.A.D. 352-79, a great deal of uncertainty about Gupta chrono¬ 
logy was removed. But several other references (p. 650) led to a 
fresh examination of the subject and the results are given in this 
article which is to be continued. He appears to regard the 
Gupta to be the same as Vikraraa Samvat, seeking justification in 
the chronicles to which he refers. If so, the early Kushans, 
the Imperial Guptas and the Buddhist Acharyas must be of the 
same period. Dr. R. Shama Sastri would begin the Gupta era 
about a century earlier than Dr. Fleet and according to Dr. 
Bhandarkar's reasoning in J.A. (June 1932), Pushyamitra becomes 
the inaugurator of the ICrita or Vikrama epoch in 57 B.C* Dr. 
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Bhandarkar’s view, however, cannot be reconciled with the 
accepted date of the Hathigumpa inscription which refers to 
Pushyamitra and Satakarni. 

*** 

Beginnings of Linga Cult in India is the heading of an 
article by Atul K. Sur in the Annals of the Dhandarkar Oriental 
Institute , Poona (Vol. XIII, 1931-32), in the course of which the 
author dismisses the theory till recently held that the Linga Cult 
was not anterior to the period of the Imperial Guptas. Referring 
to the proper significance of the SiSnadeva occurring in the 
Rgveda, he seeks to establish the antiquity of the cult as 
dating further back from the Parasurame§vara of Gu^imallam, 
the inscription of Bhlta and the Dhamek Stupa and the Basarha 
specimen referred to in the Indian Archaeological Reports. 
Further, references to neolithic times are to be found in the 
Foote Collection of the Madras Museum. It is also interesting to 
observe that Przyluski derives Linga from an Austro-Asiatic original 
and regards the cult as un-Aryan, referred to in opprobrious 
terms in the Rgveda and borrowed from the aborigines. He 
further says that the cult flourished in the Indus Valley in the 
Rgvedic period, fusing with the cult of Siva in the epic period. 
Another view is that the Rgvedic Sisnadeva only implies pleasure- 
seekers. It has to be pointed out, however, that the condemna¬ 
tion of the practice of worshipping SiSnadeva occurring in the 
Rgveda is the condemnation of aboriginal practices at the time 
which worshipped the Phallus. What is known as the Linga Cult 
is really the Fire or Agni Cult, Linga itself being only a symbol. 
No doubt the Agni worshippers followed it as a symbol, repre¬ 
sented by the triangle and the Phallus as the receptacle and the 
flame respectively, while the Soma Cult people took the Yoni as the 
Crescent Moon and the Phallus as the Sun above. Reference may 
also be made to the TriSula and the Tripurujra of modern times. 

*** 

In the Maharaja's Sanskrit College Magazine, Mysore, for 
April 1932, Sri Kj-$na Brahmatantra Parakala Samyamuidra 
Svamigalavaru’s work called Megha Mala which is edited and 
published by Mahavidvan Karur Seshacharya, is concluded. It 
is an astrological work of some importance and deserves to be 
published in book form, particularly as it gives the planetary 
influences on countries. *** 



Prof. Kokileswar Shastri considers whether Sankara was a 
pantheist and answers in the negative in the Review of Philosophy 
and Religion for March 1932. For Sankara has shown that 
what has no self or nature behind it cannot be put to any 
use in practical life and that both unity and multiplicity 
cannot be held to be equally real. In his own theory, the ‘ One ’ 
is the Reality which has a ‘nature’ of its own which is self 
sufficient and independent and which is permanent, 

eternal and which for ever retains its own uniform character, and 
is not subject to any change. What is observed is the illustration 
employed to bring out the relation between the Absolute Reality 
Brahman and the appearance of namarupa. Every true cause is a 
centre of power and it is a source of power which is liberated on 
the occasion of its stimulation by something else. The relation 
of the underlying principle to the objects is not the same as the 
relation of one of the objects to the others. And elsewhere 
Sankara criticizes and refutes the theory of Pantheism. Vrittikara 
says: “ A thing cannot be one and also many at the same 
time. If the ‘one’ be real, the ‘many’ must be unreal, and 
vice versa. When an object is changed into various forms and 
qualities, it loses its oneness, it is now composed of many 
forms, etc.” Since it was one, which is now present in the shape 
of many forms, its unity has disappeared. Brahman is thus 
something composite, manifold in its nature. This is the view 
of divine immanence ; there is thus a Samanadhikarapya between 
Brahman and the world. This idea of Vj-ittikara is correct. 
Because, these manifested changes, no doubt, constitute the 
world ; but Brahman transcends them all, and hence it is separate, 
and distinct and distinguished from them. Brahman has got a 
nature of its own different from the changing objects—names and 
forms. It has appeared as the world, has assumed the forms of 
namarupa, remaining unaffected by these, in its own nature. No 
finite form can adequately manifest It. The world cannot reveal 
the depth of divine nature. It exists beyond all changes, all 
transformations. It is not its entire nature that has appeared in 
the form of the world. In and through all changes, the identity 
of its essence can be recognized. One cannot, therefore, look 
upon the nature of Brahman' as composed of these changes. 
Again, its unity does not become composite by the productions 
pf namarupa like a tree composed of its branches, flowers, 


etc., but Pantheism reduces finite self also to certain states 
and activities. The real nature of the finite, empirical self, 
however, is what underlies those relations and qualities, un¬ 
affected by them. Thirdly, it is the essence of the conscious 
self to be for self, to distinguish itself from all other things. 
For, how can the finite minds as consciousness, interpenetrate 
or merge into one another? Yet in the Pantheistic view, the 
finite self would lose its own svarfipa, merging in God’s con¬ 
sciousness. Fourthly, that Alma is one and many in its 
nature cannot hold good according to Safikara, for Atma has 
no parts like the cow in the illustration. 

Hence what constitutes the essential nature of Brahman 
remains the same, is not changed and affected, under the appear¬ 
ance of the changes of namarfipa. As soon as the modifications 
of namarfipa appear, our Avidya imagines the underlying unity of 
Brahman as entirely reduced to these namarupas, as if Brahman 
has become Savayava, i.«„ composed of parts. But in reality 
Brahman retains its own unity. Hence, says Sankara, our Buddhi 
imagines Brahman to be composite through changing namarupas 
imposed on it. Amongst other arguments of Sankara against 
Pantheism may be mentioned the following : ( a ) The qualities 
or relations are accidental, produced by stimulating causes and 
not therefore permanent; (i) No co-ordination is possible 
between and tfihf—Brahman and the World ; (e) The final 
emancipation is to get rid of many—pleasure, pain and other 
changes—to be free from their power, which is impossible if they 
constitute the nature of self ; (//) The real nature of a thing is 
what lies behind the changing states and unaffected by them, 
and ( e ) ‘Knowable objects’ being they work in the interest 
of the self which must be other than these and they cannot, 
therefore, be held as constituting the nature of self. 


In the J.R.A.S. for April 1982, the IJsas Hymns of the 
Rgveda translated by the late Professor A. A. Macdonell has 
been published. This work of a scholar who spent a whole 
life-time in Vedic studies deserves to be made available to 
the public. 
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K. P. Jayaswal further elucidates the Saka Satavihana 
problems in the March (1932) number of the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society. Sandanes and Mambarus of the 
Periplus are identified with Sunandana of Bhagavatapurapa, 
Mahendra Satavahana respectively, thus abandoning the §ata- 
karfti and Nahapana theories. It would thus follow that the 
Saka Salivahana era of 78 A.D. commemorates the victory of 
Kuntala Satakarni alias Vikramiiditya II. over VVema Kadphiscs 
at Karur near Bahawalpur. Again, he also reiterates his belief 
that Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
was preceded by his elder brother Rama Gupta and that the 
latter's wife Dhruva Uevi was subsequently married by Chandra 
Gupta however repugnant such a marriage may be to Hindu 
ideas and he seeks to support his views by literary tradition 
and epigraphic evidence. 

* 

* * 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts for April 1932 has a 
short note on ‘ A Vaishnava Relief’, a marble slab elaborately 
carved in high relief, probably of Rajaputana origin and belong¬ 
ing to the twelfth century A.D. The material illustrated is 
that of the mediaeval Puranic Brahmanical mythology, from a 
Vaisnava point of view, according to Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
All the three members of the Hindu Trinity stand in niches, four 
handed and with attributes amongst which the Vedas with 
Brahma, the Trident with Siva and the Mace with Vi?nu are 
clearly recognizable, representing (he says) Dattatreya in the 
three aspects of Vi$nu. The central panel refers to Mahcsa. The 
Navagrahas are also represented, as well as the Seven Mothers. 
The representation of Anantbasayana resting on the Cosmic Sea 
is also there. With due respect to the views propounded in the 
note, it may, however, be observed that Siva, Vi§nu and Brahma 
are here represented independently each with his attributes and 
that the characteristic central panel pointedly brings out the 
trimurti aspect of Brahman. 

*** 

In the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for March 1931, Giuseppe Tucchi contributes an illumin¬ 
ating and interesting article on Apimadversiones Indicae, dealing 
with Y6gacharya Maitreya and Buddhist Tantrism. The Si4db»$ 


like MatsyendranJtha who tried to harmonize Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism and Hinduism; the ideas that are common to the 
Siddhas and to the Saivas as well as to the Buddhist Tafttras; 
Siddha Charpati the guru of Minanatha ^latsycndranatha; the 
different Nagarjunaa, the Madhyamika teacher or the Vedantin 
Nagarjuna of South KaSala and the Siddha or Yogachiirya 
Nagarjuna of Kahnra (modern Karad in the Satara district) and 
lastly the Tibetan Tantrism with its cult of Dakinls and Yoglnis 
are all dealt with. The subject deserves a more elaborate 
treatment in his hands at an early date. 

**+ 

Writing on Hindu Culture and Greater India in the Pra- 
bnddha Bharata for June 1932, Suniti Kumar Chatterji refers to 
the cultural unification of India proceeding simultaneously with 
the cultural conquests of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan and Turkestan, etc., as well as to the 
transformations in China, Korea and Japan owing to contact with 
spiritual forces from India. This is contrasted with the devastat¬ 
ing havoc played upon the cultures of the South American peoples. 
The value of Indian culture in these foreign lands is also compar¬ 
ed with the Christian spirit in Europe which assimilated but did 
not destroy the ancient cultures in the lands where Christianity 
was propagated. 

Miniature Painting among the Jains is an article written for 
the Jaina Gazette (April 1932) by Norman Brown, to be elaborat¬ 
ed in his forthcoming work on the Kalikacharyakatha. Dr. 
Brown regards these miniatures to which he refers as the only 
known survivals of painting in Western India during the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, while the eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth century miniatures in MSS. from Nepal and Bengal 
constitute the sum of painting for all India during that period. 
No traces of outside influence exist. The art in the palm-leaf 
pictures comes nearer to the fresco painting in the ceiling of the 
Kailasanatha temple at Ellora, though it could not have been 
derived from there. With the introduction of paper in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, a change was observable and the 
paintings became more delicate, perhaps influenced by the art of 
Persia. » 
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In the Prabnddha Bharata for May 1932, discussing why 
Buddhism lost its hold on India, Edmond Holmes considers that 
in order to understand Buddha’s teaching, it must be affiliated to 
the spiritual idealism of the Upanisads. For Buddha was the 
practical exponent of that philosophy and while the Upanisads 
taught us what we really or ideally are, the Atman and Brahman 
being ideally one, Buddha taught us how to become what we 
really are. Had he denied the soul, had he meant by Nirvana 
annihilation, his teaching would not have dominated in India for 
a single day. It was the monkish interpretation of his teaching, 
as preserved in the Hinayana, which helped to alienate India 
from Buddhism, coming as it did with the emancipative trend of 
Buddha's teaching, its revolt against ceremonialism and its 
exaltation of conduct above ritual. 



Subscriptions received during the year 1931-32 


Messrs.' Ks. a. 

B. G. S. A chary a .. ..SO 

J. R. Isaac .. ..5 0 

K. S. Krishnaswami Iyer ..5 0 

British Museum, Loudon ..5 0 
D. P.I., Madras .. ..5 0 

Belur Srinivasa Iyengar .. 2 0 

A. R. Krishna Sastri .. 5 0 

Belur Srinivasa Iyengar .. 0 10 

T. Williams .. ..3 0 

T. P. Venkatachari .. 3 0 

Kungl Univers-liibliotek ..9 0 
K. Kamavarma Raja .. 3 0 

Punjab Vedic Library, 

Lahore .. ..5 0 

B. Snbramanya lya .. 3 0 

C. Brown .. ..5 0 

B. Balaji Rao .. ..5 0 

B. Srinivasa Iyengar .. 5 0 

C. B. Rama Kao .. ..50 

K. V. Gundopanlh .. 5 0 

Luzac & Co. .. ..60 

P. S. Govlnda Kao .. 3 5 

V. Suhrahmanya Iyer .. 3 5 

T. Srinivasachnr .. ..3 5 

Adyar Library .. ..35 

R. Shamasaslri .. ..35 

R. V. Krishnan .. ..3 5 

M. II. Krishna .. 3 5 

Oriental Book Agency • .. 5 5 

B. Sundarabbashyara .. 3 5 

A. F. Tyagaraju .. ..3 5 

C. M. Kam&chandra Chettiar 3 5 

B. Krishniengar .. ..3 5 

Saileswar Sen .. ..35 

G. J. Dubreuil .. ..3 5 

N. Kaghavachar .. ..3 5 

C. S. Venkatachar .. 3 5 

S. Krishnamurthy .. 3 5 

S. Venkatesaiya .. ..3 5 

C. S. Kuppuswami Iyengar 3 5 
K. Ualasubrahmanya Iyer .. 3 5 

S. V. Krishnaswami Iyengar 3 5 


M. Subbaiya .. ..3 5 

A. V. Kamanathan .. 3 5 

K. Chsndrasekharaiya .. 3 5 

C. J. Ilall .. ..3 5 

K. V. Subrahmanya Iyer .. 3 5 

C. Keelakantaiya .. ..3 5 

Oorgaum Club .. ..3 5 

T. S. Ramanatban .. 3 5 

P. K. Gode .. .. 3*5 

G. K. alias B. S. Desbpande 3 5 
Ci Rv't ti *• ? 5 


Messrs. Rs. a. 

K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar 3 5 
J. Kamayya Panthulu ..3 5 
Narendranath Law .. 3 5 

Iliralal T. Paupi.. ..3 5 

S. Abdul Khalak .. ..6 5 

Indian Academy. Kurseong 5 5 

S. S. Binha .. ..3 5 

A. S. Vaidyanatba Iyer ..3 5 

J. A. Vanes .. ..3 0 

H. V. Venkataswatni Naidu 5 0 

G. J. Ingram Cotton .. 5 0 

K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar 10 0 

Paul R. Carr .. ..32 

K. Anantasami Rao ..5 0 

T. A. Swaminatha Iyer .. 3 0 

I. okamanya Free Library .. 1 0 

Chamarajendrn Sanskrit 

College, Bangalore ..5 0 

Public Library, Mysore .. 3 4 
S. Sitaramaiya .. 5 0 

Veerasaiva Library, Gadsg 5 0 
Soma Sundara Desikar .. 3 0 

B. Rama Rao .. ..3 0 

Miss A. C. Nash .. ..5 0 

S. K. Narasimhaiya .. 5 0 

S. Auavaratavinavakam 

Pdlai .. ..3 0 

P. Sampat Iyengar .. 5 0 

Y. K. Ramachandra Kao .. 3 0 

J. G. Fitzmaurice.. .. 3 5 

S. Venkataramaiya .. 3 5 

Gulam Ahmed Kalami .. 3 5 

T. K. Virachar .. ..3 5 

Charles Todhunter ..35 

M. Venkatanaranappa ..3 5 

H. S. Govinda Rao ..3 5 

C. Krishna Rao .. ..35 

S. K. Ralastibrahmanyam .. 3 5 
M. K. Karasimha Sbarma .. 3 5 

L. V. Ramaswami Iyer .. 3 5 
Madras Secretariat Library 3 5 


K. Krishnamnriby Rao .. 3 5 
V, L&kshmana Iyer ..3 5 

P. Naravana Menon .. 3 5 
Datto Vaman Potdar ..3 5 

G. M. Taylor .. ..3 5 

C. V. Narasaiya .. ..3 5 

C, Srikanteswara Iyer .. 3 5 
S. A. Venkateswara Iyer .. 3 5 

H. J. Bhabha .. ..3 5 

S. Parameswara Iyer .. 3 5 


Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 3 5 

M. Sornasundaram Pillai .. j j 
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Messrs. Rs. A. 

K. Krishnansacharya .. 3 5 

M. ii. Kamaswami Aiyar >. 3 5 

Andhra X'ian College, Guntur 3 5 
H. A. F. Bracken .. ..3 5 

J. N. Petit Institute .. 3 5 

U. Heras .. ..3 5 

Flttapur Raja's College .. 3 5 

K. Rama Plshorati .. 3 5 

S. Srinivasa Iyengar .. 3 5 

Supt. of Archeology, Patna 3 5 
Bombay University Library 3 5 
Sarat Chandra Mitra .. 3 5 

K. G. Sesha Iyer .. ..3 5 

Census Commissioner for 

India .. ..5 5 

Maharaja's Sanskrit College, 
Vizianagaram .. 3 5 

V. K. Raman Menon .. 3 5 

P. N. Sundararaja Iyer .. 3 5 

V. T. Krisbnamacharya ..3 5 
S. V. Venkateswara .. 3 5 

J. Fernandez .. ..3 5 

C. R. T. Congreve .. 3 5 

G. Ramadass .. ..3 5 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow 3 5 

B. Ethirajulu Naidu ..3 5 

Katnasabhapati, S. A. .. 3 5 

Bhagavadatta .. ..3 5 

S. Somanatha Pillai .. 3 5 

C. R. Kalyanasundaram 

Pantulu .. ..35 

S. Rama Iyer .. ..3 5 


Messrs. Rs. a. 

N. S. Subha Rao, D.P.I. ..5 0 
Ramakrishna Mission Society I 5 

R. Muruga Pillai .. ..6 5 

P. Pissurlenkar .. ..6 5 

S. K. Narasimhaiya .. 5 0 

B. M. Srikantia .. ..5 0 

T. Williams .. ..10 0 

Miss V. T. Lakshmi .. 5 0 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot. 90 0 
S. Shamanna, Advocate ..15 0 
Kalipada Mitra .. ..3 5 

V. S. Bl.akle .. ..3 5 

I.. A. Krishna Iyer .. 3 5 

Suryaprasad Mahojar .. 3 5 

Kamta Prasad Jain ..3 5 

Punjab University Library 5 5 
S. T. Moses .. ..35 

S K. Rajagopala Iyer .. 3 5 

E. H. L. Seppings 3 5 

C. Viswanatha Rao .. 3 5 

A. V. Seshachar .. ..3 5 

S. Shamanna, Comptroller 1 0 

H. Nowroji .. ..5 0 

D. Venkatramiah ..5 0 

R. C. Proctor .. ..35 

S. Paranavitana .. ..3 5 

K. Ramavarma Raja .. 2 0 

B. V. Kama Iyengar .. 5 0 

K. R. Venkattaman .. 3 0 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot. 30 0 
K. P. Puttanna Chetty .. 5 0 
M. Zainulabidin .. .. 10 0 






Book* received during the Quarter ending 
30th June 1932 


Presented by 

Madras University— 

Sphotasiddhi with the Gopalika—by S. K. R. Sastry. 

The Calendar (or 1931-32: Vol. II. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington** 

The Age of the Human Race in the Light of Geology—by 
S. Richarz. 

Recent Progress in the Field of Old World Pre-history—by 

G. G. Maccurdy. 

The Tell En-Nasbeh Excavations of 1929: A Preliminary 
Report—by W. F. Bade. 

Ancient Seating Furniture in the Collections of the United 
States National Museum—by W. Hough. 

Aspects of Aboriginal Decorative Art in America based on 
Specimens in the United States National Museum—by 

H. W. Krieger. 

' Elements of the Culture of the Circumpolar Zone—by 
W. G. Borgoras. 

Jesse Walter Fewkes—- by J. R. Swanton and F. H. H. 
Roberts, Jr. 

The Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman—by Truman 
Michelson. 

Government of Hyderabad— 

Hyderabad Archaeological Report for 1928-29. 

Government of Mysore— 

Mysore Railway Department Report for 1930-31. 

Mysore Public Works Department Report for 1930-31. 
Krishnarajasagara Works Report for 1930-31 • 

Mysore Revenue Department Report for 1930-31. 

Mysore Forest Department Report for 1930-31. 

Census of India, 1931: Vol. XXV, Mysore, Pt. II—Tables 
—by M. Venkatesa Iyengar. 

Adhyatme Prakau Preae, Ban,store City— 

Isavasya Upanishad with*Sankara’s Commentary (Sanskrit) 
—by Y. Subrghmanya Sarma, 
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Sir Charles Todhunter— 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society: IV Series. 
Vol. XIV. 

British Diplomatic Representatives: 1689-1789. 

The Author*— 

Sri Krishna Parijata Nataka—by Bellavi Narahari Sastri. 
Vicharane—by Devtidu. 

The Philosophy of Islam—by Khnja Khan. 

Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar Bahadur-ravara Kailasa Yatra 
Prakarana—by Srikanta Sastry. 

Government of India— 

List of Ancient Monuments Protected under Act VII of 
1904 in the Province of Bihar and Orissa—by Moulvi 
M. H. Kuraishi. ' 

Rock-Paintings and other Antiquities of Pre-historic and 
Later Times—by M. Ghosh. 

Government of Travancore— 

Travancore Administration Report for 1930-31. 

Karnataka Sangha. Mysore— 

Savina Samasye—by Vembar Venkatacharya. 

S. M. S. A. Sabha, Tiruchanur— 

Dwaita Siddhanta Vichara—by H. Subba Rao. 

Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala Sons Sc Co., Bombay— 

Best Short Stories of India : Vols. I and II—by P. Atkinson. 
Neo-Hinduism—by D. V. Athalye. 

Rock-Cut Temples around Bombay—by K. H. Vakil. 

K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, Esq.— 

An Englishman Defends Mother India—by Ernest Wood. 
Esoteric Christianity—by Annie Besant. 

Theosophy and World Problems—by Annie Besant. 

The Great Plan—by Annie Besant. 

Brahmavidya—by Annie Besant. 

Theosophy and Modern Thought—by C. Jinaraja Dasa. 

The Nature of Mysticism—by C. Jinaraja Dasa. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

String Figures from Gujarat and Kathiawar—by James Hornell. 

Swedenborg Society, London— 

Heaven and Hell—by Emanual Swedenborg. 

Life of Emanual Swedenborg—by G. Trobridge. 

Religious Thought of India—by L. B. De BeaqmQnt, • 



Mysore University— 

Indian Culture through the Ages: Vol. II—by S. V. 
Venkateswara. 

Messrs. P. Vsrsdnchary & Co.. Madras— 

A Primer of Indian Logic—by Kuppuswaiui Sastri. 

Karnataka Sangha. Bangalore— 

Bhakti Bhandari Basavannanavaru—by M. R. Srinivasa 
Murti. 

Kern Institute. Leyden— 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archatology: 1930. 

Purchased 

India's Art—In Colour (Album)—Published by the ‘Theatre’, 
Bangalore City. 

Sociology : 2 Volumes—by Herbert Spencer. 

Bombay Archaeological Report for 1901. 

Religious Thought and Life in India—by Monicr Williams. 
Ratnagiri and Savantwadi District Gazetteer. 

Chanda District Gazetteer. 

Bellary District Gazetteer. 

Malabar, Etc. Gazetteer. 

List of Sanskrit Manuscripts: 2 Volumes—by Gustav Oppert. 
Totemism and Exogamy: 4 Volumes—by Fraser. 

Maps of Ancient Kashmir, Etc. 

The Jalakamala: English Edition. 

The Rise of Bombay—by S. M. Edwards. 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel: Parts 1 to 3. 

Lord Connemara’s Tour In India (1891). 

Problems of the Future—by S. Laiug. 

Canada Museum Bulletins. 

Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar's Tour—by Win. Hays. 

The Mysterious Universe—by James Jeans. 

Stars in their Courses—by James jeans. 

The Universe around Us—by James Jeans. 

Brihat Jataka—by V. Subrahmanya Sastry. 

The Kabala of Numbers : Vols. I & II—by Sepharid. 



The Mythic Society having been registered as an Associate 
Society of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Rule 105 of the Rules of that Society governing the 
privileges of members of Associate Societies is published for 
information:— 

“ Rale 105.—Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and of Branch 
and Associate Societies are entitled, while on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the 
Library as non-resident members, and to attend the Meetings of the Society 
other than special General Meetings; and in the case of any Member of any 
Society aforesaid applying for election as a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, nomination as laid down in Rule 4 shall not be necessary." 

S. SRIKANTAYA, 
General Secretaiy and Treasurer, 
• Mythic Society. 
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An anonymous donor offers, through the Mythic Society, 
Daly Memorial Hall, Cenotaph Road, Bangalore City, a prize 
of Rs. 50 {fifty only) for the best essay in English on "The 
Evolution of the Kannada Drama”. The existence of an 
indigenous drama in the Karnataka country, its development 
and its present condition as an histrionic art, with reference to 
authorities, if any, should be dealt with. The competition is 
open to all. The essay, which should be about twenty-five 
foolscap pages of typed or written matter on one side only, 
should be submitted to the General Secretary of the Mythic 
Society with a fee of Rs. 2, so as to reach him not later than 
the 15th May 1933, The award will be communicated to the 
successful competitor and will be announced in the first 
week of July 1933; and the prize will be given away at the 
Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society to be held about July 
1933. The accepted essay will become the absolute property 
of the Mythic Society for all purposes. 

S. SR1KANTAYA, 

General Secretary, 

Mythic Society. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY 

, Bangalore, 12th September 1932 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, D.Sc., F.Inst.P. 

.. in the Chair 

The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society 
was held in the Daly Memorial Hall on Monday, the 12th 
September 1932 at 6 P.M. with Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, D.Sc., 
F.Inst.P., Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University, in the 
Chair, when a large number of members and friends were 
present. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao, 
M.A., President of the Society, in offering a most hearty 
welcome to the distinguished Chairman of the Meeting, made 
the following introductory speech. 

PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. . .. 

We are justified in claiming Dr. Metcalfe as an Indian ; 
he has been with us now for over two decades and his father 
is still remembered as the pioneer of higher education in the 
Telugu country. Our distinguished Chairman of this evening 
obtained the B Sc. degree with first class honours at the 
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University College, London, and came into close association 
with well-known men of science. From London, where 
he was also a post-graduate scholar doing research work 
for two years, he proceeded to Cambridge to pursue his 
studies under Sir J. J. Thomson at the Cavendish Laboratory. 
Recommended by Sir William Ramsay, he came as a 
professor of the Central College where he became principal. 
On the retirement of Dr. Seal, he was raised to his present 
position of the Vice-Chancellor of our university. 

The physics laboratory in the Central College was 
designed by him and was constructed under his personal 
supervision ; and the chemistry block also was constructed on 
the same model. The improvement in science instruction 
and the research work in our University College of Science 
owe their influence to his splendid guidance and brilliant 
example. Dr. Metcalfe has carried on successfully experi¬ 
ments in important spectroscopic research. His papers on 
subjects like the optical and electrical properties of gases and 
vapours are well known. 

The remarkable discovery of the selective absorption 
of light by electrically luminiscent mercury vapour by Dr. 
Metcalfe led to several papers being published by him and 
his friend and colleague Professor B. Venkatesachar ; and 
great activity in spectroscopic work originating from these 
researches has made the Central College a -leading school 
of research in India with an international reputation. The 
doctorate of science of the London University was conferred 
upon him in recognition of his original investigations. He 
is also a Fellow of the University College, London, and a 
Fellow of the Institute of Physics. As a wireless specialist, 
it is unnecessary for me to dwell on his achievements. 

In addition to his proficiency in science, he is well 
known as an excellent player on the violin disproving the 
oft-mentioned negative correlation between scientific pursuits 
and artistic tastes. 

Dr. Metcalfe is one of our*foundation members and as 
an instance of his wide cultural tastes and close association 
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with the aims and objects of our Society, may I refer to the 
fact that the Central College Library has a set of the 
Indian Antiquary and Epigraphia Indica, the stock in trade of 
the antiquarian scholar? With these few words, gentlemen, 
let me introduce to you our worthy Chairman of this evening. 
Dr. Metcalfe, I extend you a hearty welcome on behalf of 
myself and on behalf of the Mythic Society. 

* 

* * 

Mr. S. Srikantayn, b.a., b.l., m.r.a.s., General Secretary 
and Treasurer, then read the following report for the year 
1931-32:— 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1931-32. 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have great pleasure 
in placing before you this evening the report of the Society’s 
activities during the year 1931-32. 

It is a matter of great rejoicing and gratification to us 
that our Patron, His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar, 
completed a most arduous and successful pilgrimage to Mount 
Kailasa and Manasarovara. A short, illustrated account of 
this eventful journey was published in the Journal with the 
gracious permission of His Highness and the kind assistance 
rendered by the Palace. 

Membership .—The strength in our membership continues 
to be steady. We would respectfully appeal to the members 
in arrears to pay up their dues and also to secure fresh 
members for the Society. 

During the year, the loss to the Society by the death of 
its members was heavy and it is our most painful duty to 
record the demise of the following:—The late Maharaja of 
Cochin, Sir Dorabji Tata, Sir S. E. Pears, Rajamantrapravina 
C. S. Balasundaram Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, 
Rajasabhabhushana Karpur Srinivasa Rao, Rao Bahadur 
B. V. Venkataswami Naidu, The Hon’ble Mr. A. Suryannra- 
yana Rao and Messrs. K. thandrasekharaiya and Vcdam 
Yenkatachalam Iyer. Several of these were office-bearers of 

j 
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the Society : and the last a valued contributor. We offet our 
condolences to the bereaved members of their families. 

Finance :—Total receipts during the year amounted to 
Rs. 4,141-14-6. As against an opening balance of Rs. 
102-12-6, the closing balance was Rs. 20S-9-6. In October 
1931, under Government Order No. G. 3202-3/G..M. 
56-31-1, dated the 14th October 1931, the temporary grant pf 
Rs. 100 per month was reduced to Rs. 50, the annual 
reduction being Rs. 600. The work which the Mythic 
Society has been rendering cannot be measured in terms of 
current coin and it is needless to dilate upon the inconveni¬ 
ence which has been caused to the Society in carrying on its 
activities. Representations are being made to the Govern¬ 
ment for a reconsideration of this order and it is hoped it will 
be possible for the Government to see its way to accede to our 
request. We desire to express our grateful thanks to our 
Honorary Auditor, Mr. T. M. S. Subramaniam, for undertak¬ 
ing to audit our accounts during the year. 

, Exchanges :—Our exchanges, which exceed a hundred, 

include practically all the learned periodicals in the world 
interested in our work. Most of these arc bound together in 
separate volumes and preserved in the Library. 

Reading Room :—The Reading Room attached to the 
Library is well used and there were 3,019 visitors during the 
year. All our journals and exchanges, in addition to the 
several daily newspapers, are available to the readers. 

Library :—Considerable accessions are being made to the 
Library from time to time and, during the year under review, 
Messrs. Longmans Green & Co., Taraporevala Sons & Co. 
and the Oxford University Press have presented several 
books to us for notice in the Journal. Our thanks are due to 
the Government of India, the several provincial administra¬ 
tions in India and Burma, the States of Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Kashmir, Travancore, Cochin and Puduccottai, the 
Universities of Mysore, Madras and Calcutta, and the Anna- 
malai University and various other institutions and publishers 
and authors for sending works for review. 
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Our efforts at collecting the back numbers of several 
periodicals of antiquarian interest met with further success in 
the year. We appeal to our members and to the public to 
present us with back numbers of journals of antiquarian 
interest so that we may be able to possess complete sets of 
these for their benefit. 

The Director of Public Instruction in Mysore has been 
pleased to send us another instalment of books and our 
grateful thanks are due to him. We look forward to the 
receipt of a still larger number of volumes from him at 
no distant date. 

Lack of space and want of funds happen to be great 
drawbacks in putting the library in an efficient working 
condition. In addition to the provision of an attender and a 
librarian, separate accommodation to locate the library and to 
provide facilities for reference and research is absolutely 
essential and many more altnirahs are required to arrange the 
books. But these have to be deferred till the depressing 
financial situation is tided over and both the Government and 
the philanthropic public are in a position to extend financial 
help to us. 

Journal :—As a high class periodical of historical and 
antiquarian interest, the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society is very popular and attracts increasing attention at 
the hands of the learned. The reviews of books and editorials 
are well received. We are very grateful to our numerous 
contributors and others who have helped us to this end. 

Daly Memorial Hall :—The premises of the Daly 
Memorial Hall and the garden attached to it are maintained 
in good condition. The Hall has been used, as xisual, by the 
Mysore Civil Service Association, the Mysore Amildars’ 
Association and other bodies for their conferences and meet¬ 
ings. The inaugural meeting of the Mysore Journalists’ 
Association over which His Highness the Yuvaraja presided 
was also held in our Hall. 1 ... 

Visitors :—Professor Otfc) Stein of the University of 
Prague, Rev. Fr. H. Heras, President • of- the Bombay 
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Historical Society and Mr. P. V. Jagadisa Iyer of Madras 
visited the Mythic Society and were pleased with the work 
conducted under its auspices. 

General :—A valued member of the Society has offered a 
prize of Rs. 50 for the best essay in English on “ The Evolu¬ 
tion of the Kannada Drama ”. The competition is open to 
all and the essays for entry should reach the General Secretary 
on or before the 15th May 1933. The details are already- 
published in the daily press and will also be referred to in thp 
Journal for October 1932. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our gratitude to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, His Highness the 
Yuvaraja, His Highness the Maharaja’s Government and to 
the Government of India for their continued support and their 
generous sympathy with the objects of the Society. 

* 

* * 

Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao proposing and Mr. M. 
Venkatesa Iyengar seconding, the Report was duly adopted. 

Prof. F. R. Sell, in proposing Rao Bahadur Mr. M. 
Shama Rao for re-election as the President of the 
Society, referred in highly appreciative terms to the learning 
and scholarship of Mr. Shama Rao and said that a worthier 
President for the Society was hard to find. The pro¬ 
position, on being ably seconded by Prof. P. Sampat Iyengar, 
was carried with acclamation. 

Proposed by Rao Bahadur Dr. C. B. Rama Rao and 
seconded by Mr. D. Venkatramiah, the following gentlemen 
were unanimously elected to the several offices and to the 
Committee:— 

Vice-Presidents : 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail. 

Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar. 

Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao. 

Mr. K. R. Srinivasiengar. 

Mr. K. Chandy. • 

Mr. C. S. Doraswami Iyer. 
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Mr. K. Matthan. 

Mr. R. Narasimhachar. 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe. 

General Secretary and Treasurer : 

Mr. S. Srikantaya. 

Joint Secretary: 

Mr. A. V. Ramanalhan. 

Editors: 

Prof. F. R. Sell. 

Mr. K. Devanathachariar. 

Mr. S. Srikantaya. 

Branch Secretaries: 

P'or Ethnology:—Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. 

For Historv:—Rev. Fr. C. Browne. 

1 * 

For Folklore Mr. B. Puttaiya. 

Committee: 

The above and the President ex-officio and 

Prof. P. Sampat Iyengar. 

Dr. R. Shama Sastri. 

Mr. N. S. Subba Rao. 

Mr. A. R. Wadia. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Amidst loud and continued cheers, Dr. Metcalfe then 
rose and delivered the following interesting and instructive 
address:— 

I must felicitate the Mythic Society on the completion 
of yet another year of active life and on the flourishing 
condition disclosed in the Report just read; and this in 
the face of external depressions which, in the case of the 
Society, seem to be reflected chiefly in a diminution in 
the assistance given to it by the Government. However, 
in spite of this circumstance and in spite also of some 
apparent difficulty in realizing subscriptions, the health of 
the Society seems to be thoroughly sound, reflecting much 
credit on those to whom the management of its affairs has 
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been entrusted. It is a matter for congratulation that the 
Society has not merely survived the uncertainties and dangers 
which commonly beset the early life of such associations, but 
has steadily maintained its vigour and increased its reputation. 

The Mythic Society was founded some twenty years ago 
in a very modest way. The original plan, as I remember it, 
was to ’form a kind of study circle, to meet quite informally 
at members’ homes, in rotation, to discuss Indian folk-lore 
and manners and customs. The idea speedily developed 
far beyond this primitive intention ; and by the efforts of 
keen and highly competent scholars like Mr. F. J. Richards, 
the late Father Tabard (who was of such personality in 
the antiquarian world that he may be said at one time to 
have been himself the Mythic Society), my old friend Dr. 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar and others, the Society was formed 
under its present somewhat ambiguous name. Later, 
obtaining a local habitation in this Hall and accumulating 
reputation and recognition at the hands of distinguished 
personages and bodies, the Society has become securely 
established; and enjoys the proud position of being one 
of the two leading antiquarian societies in India. 

To be quite candid, my own connection with the Society 
has been little more than nominal, though I was actually 
among the founder members. My work and, in consequence, 
my chief interests have been in other directions and, 
beyond reading with much enjoyment the limited portion 
of the Society’s Journal falling within my comprehension, 
I have hardly shared the full benefits which the Society so 
freely provides for the instructed. For this reason, I am 
afraid that I cannot be regarded as an appropriate Chairman 
for your Annual Meeting. I am none the less grateful to you 
for giving’me the pleasure of presiding on this occasion. 

During the last three years, by a turn of fortune, I have 
come into association in an official capacity with a powerful 
ands'active agency of antiquarian research in the Mysore 
A’rchseological Department: and my interest in antiquariani$m ; 
has 1 accordingly been very practically engaged. . 


This department, which, as mahy of you are no doubt 
aware, is now being worked with, And to a large extent by 
the University, is prodilcihg results of great value and interest'. 
The department came to the- University with- an already 
established reputation, eafned under a succession of distin¬ 
guished chiefs.v • It 'is :: highly gratifying to me, as the 
executive head of the University, to find this excellent 
refutation maintained and even extended under the manage¬ 
ment of my able colleague,• Dr. M. H. Krishna. • - 1 
"• 'By Way of including in this address something of 
antiquarian interest f wilbgive you a very brief account of an 
outstanding piece of work recently carried to the first stage 
of teorrtpletion by the Archaeological Department. This will 
fake the form of my own impressions obtained as a result of 
a flying visit Which I made not long ago to the site of one of 
Dr. krishna’s recent-feSearches. ■ r - - • 

• ■ ,5 For the first?Wme hi this part of India, the technique of 
archaeological investigation developed abroad by Flinders* 
Petrie and } others-has been employed! in excavation works 
darribd''on by Dr. Krishna near the hill fortress of Chitra 
Durga^ at ChandraValli..' - . ‘ .> 

A flat area in that neighbourhood had been noticed by Sir 
John Marshall as the possible site of an extinct township ; 
undone or two trial pits had been put down by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department with promising results. This work was 
taken up systematically by Dr. Krishna under the encourage¬ 
ment of my ^predecessor, Sir B. N. Seal; and interesting 
firids began to come to light.. 

The site.adjoins a watercourse, usually dry; but carrying 
4-(Considerable rush of water, during heavy rain. In conse¬ 
quence, the channel has been deepened by the erosion of the 
flow;and.objects such as pottery, tiles, etc., have been found 
protruding; from its side, indicating the probability of a 
succession of buried habitation .levels. The site itself is a 
large level stretched at the foot of the Chitaldrug mountain 
from the wasbed-flawn. detritus $f-which it!has evidently been 
formed. In; thjs .way.,, of codrie, the ground level has 
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gradually risen ; and thus successive horizons containing re¬ 
mains of human occupation have been buried. There seem, 
to be no less than half a dozen of such horizons, each charac¬ 
terized by certain peculiarities. These, undoubtedly, represent 
successive townships or settlements. The lowest horizon is 
of the neolithic period, yielding a variety of beautifully 
fashioned stone implements. 

The clay of the neighbourhood is of a quality suitable 
for the manufacture of pottery and bricks; and successive 
inhabitants of the area seem to have taken full advantage of 
this circumstance. Judging by the really enormous quantity 
of potsherds on the site—so large as to appear almost to 
constitute the local geological formation!—the chief interest 
in life of the people must have centred in the making of 
earthen vessels. A large number of .these, of various shape 
and quality, either complete or not much broken, have been 
recovered. By the kindness of Dr. Krishna we have some 
representative specimens here this evening. These range from 
objects of humble style and primitive execution to polished, 
glazed and decorated ware of a much higher standard. I 
understand that certain important conclusions may be arrived 
at from the decorative style of some of this work, which has 
not persisted to the present day in this part of the country. 
Dr. Krishna will, I hope, tell the Mythic Society more about 
this at some future date. 

I believe that the quality of the pottery found at the 
different levels does not improve markedly all the way up to 
the surface. One of the main evidences of a rise in the 
standard of civilization lies in the substitution of iron imple¬ 
ments for neoliths. This is a very!obvious indication of 
improvement and advance and it seems to have occurred at a 
period represented by the lowest levels. There is, I believe, 
only one neolithic level yet found; and geological consider¬ 
ations suggest that the excavations have really reached the 
bottom habitation level. . • 

Dr. Krishna has photographed a collection of metal 
objects found in the several levels; and the photographs are 
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here for your inspection. You will recognize many familiar 
shapes which have changed but little down to present times. 
Strange enough is the conspicuous absence of what is perhaps 
the most common of the metal objects of the wayside in this 
iron age, the ubiquitous worn-out bullock shoe. No animal 
shoes of any sort have been recovered. The question immedi¬ 
ately suggests itself of what was the earliest age at which the 
practice of shoeing horses and draught cattle became 
prevalent in India. 

A remarkable and possibly very important observation 
made in the course of the excavation is connected with the 
building bricks found in the different levels. These vary in 
size and shape. The earliest were the largest. It seems 
quite likely that careful study of the size and shapes of bricks 
will enable the investigator to identify the various levels at 
different points over the field; and perhaps even to extend 
the identification so as to relate these with levels of the 
same periods brought to light in future excavations in 
other places. In fact, the characteristic brick form may 
perhaps mark and date an archaeological level somewhat 
as special fossil forms indicate a geological level. This, 
however, is as yet only to be regarded as a brilliant con¬ 
jecture which, I understand, will be the subject of a careful 
investigation by Dr. Krishna. 

The traces of buildings hitherto discovered at Chandra- 
valli appear, for the most part, to be the remains of bases of 
dwellings on which mud walls may have been supported. It 
may be imagined that such mud walls would have perished 
by being washed down, leaving no identifiable remains. 
These bases—if they are only bases—are very definite and 
regular. Those found in different levels are not similarly 
orientated. Is it permissible, I wonder, to deduce from this 
that breaches of continuity of tradition in the matter of the 
lay-out of the town occurred between successive periods ?— 
leading to the further inference that each town was entirely 
demolished in turn. Th<ye are evidences of two such 
complete breaches of continuity. 
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Firtds of coins and clay seals have been made'in the' 
various levels, from which some idea of the age of‘each may 
be formed. The uppermost level may be about 800 years 
old: the middle group of levels about 2,000: the lowest 
neolithic cannot be dated. . . ■ 

. In the foregoing description of the work which has been 
done at Chandravalli, you will easily recognize the touch of 
the non-expert. It represents merely my own impressions of 
what I saw and was told on the occasion of one visit*. It is 
for Dr. Krishna to give us a proper discourse on the subject of 
these researches of his; and I hope that it may be possible to 
arrange an opportunity for him to do so. My own share in’ 
the doings at Chandravalli was to carry out the unwelcome 
task of determining whether in our present straitened 
circumstances we could afford to go much- further with the 
excavations. After consulting Dr. Krishna, I came to the 
conclusion, with which he agreed, that there was but little 
chance of much more in the way of archaeological facts 
coming to light as a result of further work there ; while other 
sites offered better prospects of more interesting discovery. 
So it was resolved to close the work at Chandravalli at this 
stage for the present, utilizing our resources elsewhere. 

It must be noted that, interesting as the site at Chandra¬ 
valli undoubtedly is, it appears quite certain that it has 
always in past times been occupied by humble folk. It is 
not to be recommended as suitable for treasure-hunting of a 
lucrative kind. 

Before leaving the subject of Chandravalli, I feel that'I 
cannot omit a reference to a really remarkable epigraphical 
discovery made by Dr. Krishna in that neighbourhood. This 
is described in the Archceological Survey Report of 1929. 
The inscription is chiselled on the flat face of a large rock 
about twenty feet by fifteen. It is very much worn. In fact, 
the casual bbserver might easily fail to notice that the faint 
markings on the rock do compose an inscription. Patient 
study has led to the deciphering <af the first three lines, only 
of the inscription—three lines, however, which yield 
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information of the greatest importance regarding the 
territorial division of this part of India during a period of 
which but little seems to be known, the third century A.D. 
The lines, which are so pregnant in meaning to the historian, 
translated are:—This tank was constructed by Mayurasarman 
of the Kadambaswho has defeated Trekuta, Abhira, Pallava, 
Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, Sayindaka, Punata and Mokari. 

; For the full significance of this laconic statement I would 
refer you to the dozen or so pages, including maps, which ate 
given as a commentary in the Archeological Survey Report 
already mentioned. ' • • • 

It is now time for me to bring my remarks to a close. 
I must thank the President, Secretary and Committee of the 
Mythic Society for giving me this opportunity of saying a 
few words about some of the antiquarian work which is being 
done under the University. You will, of course, understand 
that what I have referred to is, after all, but a small part of 
the achievement of the Archaological Survey Department in 
recent years. A great deal more has been and is being done 
also in the fields of epigraphy and numismatics. 

The University is also concerned with the management 
of still another institution devoted to antiquarian research on 
the literary side, the Oriental Library. Time does not permit 
of more than the barest reference to the excellent work which 
is being turned out by the staff of the Oriental Library. To 
give some idea of the magnitude of the literary task lying 
before them, I may mention that the Library possesses some 
ten thousand manuscripts, mostly of the palm-leaf variety, of 
which barely half have as yet been examined sufficiently 
closely for the purpose of a descriptive catalogue. 

The association of these two research departments confers 
upon the University a great privilege and a potentiality for 
cultural development which not every university enjoys. I 
feel sure that the Mythic Society will view with the greatest 
sympathy the efforts which are being made by the University 
through these departmcnts»to advance the cause for which 
the Society itself stands. 
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In conclusion, I beg to thank the Mythic Society for 
honouring me by inviting me to preside this evening. 

* 

• * 

Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao proposed a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman of the evening in suitable terms 
which was heartily applauded. • 

The President of the Society then rose to conclude the 
Proceedings and expressed his great appreciation for the work 
of the Society’s able and energetic Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. S. Srikantaya and the Curator Mr. M. Venktesia; and he 
offered the Society’s thanks to them which were accorded 
with acclamation. 

i 

With the garlanding of the Chairman and with three 
cheers to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, the meeting 
terminated. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENDITURE 
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THE MYTHIC 

Statement of Receipts and 


Receipts 

Amoukt 


Rs. a. p. 

1. Opening Balance .. .. .. .. 

102 12 6 

2. Subscription— 


. Resident Members .. 

263 10 0 

Moffussil Members .. .. .. .. 

468 7 0 

Life-Members .. .. .. 

15 0 0 

3. Grants— 


Government of Mysore .. .. .. 

1,721 0 0 

Government of India .. .. .. 

300 0 0 

4. Interest and Dividend on Securities .. .. 

702 10 0 

5. Recoveries from Staff .. .. .. .. 

255 0 0 

6< Sales •• •• •• •• •• 

265 7 0 

7. Hall Charges' .. .i • ^ . .. 

48 0 0 

Total .. 

4,141 14 6 


Reserve Fond— 

1. Mysore State Loan 61% Stock .. 

2. Mysore State Loan 61% Bonds 

3. Mysore State Loan 5% Stock 


At Face Value 
RS. 

.. 9,850 

200 
.. 1,500 


4. Mysore Bank Share (one) 


.. 100 
Total .. 11,650 


Certified correct. 

T. M. S. SUBRAMANIAM. 

fion. Auditor. 
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SOCIETY, BANGALORE 

Expenditure for the year IQ31 — 32. 


Payments 

Amount 







Ks. A. 

P. 

1. 

Establishment— 








Pay of the Staff 

. , 

• . 

• • 


1,092 0 

0 


Ugh tint; Charges 

• • 


• ♦ 


151 15 

0 


Bicycle Account 

• • 

• • 

• • 


37 10 

'0 


Garden 

.. 




103 0 

0 


Electrical Accessories 

. , 



32 4 

0 


Premises .. 

.. 

# . 



100 12 

0 


Furniture 

•• 




61 0 

0 

2. 

Journal— 








Printing .. 

.. 

.. 



. 1.200 0 

0 


Hostage .. 

• • 

• • 



313 5 

0 


Miscellaneous 

•• 

•• 



48 0 

0 

3 

Library— 








Rooks Purchased 

.. 

• • 



101 13 

c 


Subscription to Newspapers 

.. 



74 8 

0 


Book Binding 

.. 

.. 



127 12 

0 


Miscellaneous 

*• 

•• 



41 6 

0 

4. 

Advances to Staff 

•• 

•• 



162 0 

0 

5. 

Mysore Horticultural Society Subscription 



24 0 1 0 

6. 

Stationery .. 

•• 

•• 



57 7 

6 

7. 

Bank's Charges 

•• 

•• 



6 13 

0 

8. 

Miscellaneous 

•• 

•• 



137 11 

0 

9. 

Closing Balance 

•* 

•• 



208 9 

6 





Total 


4.141 14 

6 


Details 

for Closing Balance— 

Ra. 

A. 

P. 

1. 

In the Bank of Mysore 

.. .. 198 

4 

9 

2. 

With the Curator 

0 

14 

7 

3. 

With the Branch Secretaries.. 

.. .. 9 

6 

2 



Total .. 208 

9 

6 


S. SRI KANT AYA, 

General Secretary and Treasurer. 
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TWO CENTURIES OF WADEYAR RULE IN MYSORE 
(1565-1761) 

By N. Subba Rau, M.A. 

Among the dynasties of Southern India which arose and 
played an important part during the centuries following 
the battle of Tallko^a, that of the Watjleyars of Mysore claims 
our foremost attention. For, while many a dynasty con¬ 
temporaneous with the Waijeyars is now effete, the latter 
are yet ruling Mysore preserving and propagating all that is 
good and noble in Hindu culture. The two centuries after 
Tajlkfita formed the most significant period in the history of 
® Karnataka in general and Mysore in particular, when the 
Waijeyar dynasty gradually emerged into the fuller limelight 
of history, attracted the attention of their contemporaries 
and evolved a system of government which formed the basis 
of all later developments. In the following pages, an attempt 
is made to deal with this subject from the available sources 
with special reference to (1) polity, (2) economic system, 
(3) general culture, and (4) some considerations in the light 
of recent criticisms. 

I. Polity. 

Eady Conditions .—Inscriptions and other sources indi¬ 
cate that Mysore during the period 1565-1610 was one of the 
tiny principalities subordinate to the Vijayanagar Emperor 
through the Viceroy (MahamanijaleSvara) of Seringapatam 
(Srirangapattana). The term slme —meaning a territory com¬ 
prising a congeries of villages—appears to have been applied 
to Mysore ip, the same way as it was to other principalities, 
each of which was generally in a state of war with others 
and seeking the aid of the Viceroy to destroy the aggressive 
neighbour—particularly Mysore. If the Viceroy was mature 
and tactful like Ramarajayya, he could overawe opposition 
and strive to ensure peace in th^ territories under his control; 
if, however, he were young and inexperienced like Tirumala, 
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he would easily play himself into the hands of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief and the chieftains and, instead of putting an 
end to the forces of disorder, would court his own ruin at the 
hands of the most powerful and enterprising chieftain. 1 

The position of each chieftain or Pallegar was, in theory, 
analogous to that of the feudal vassal of mediaeval Europe. 
He had to render allegiance to his liege lord, the Viceroy of 
Seringapatam, to pay him the annual tribute and, in many 
cases, to contribute his quota of forces—men, horses and 
elephants—to the imperial army, especially in times of war. 
So far as Mysore was concerned, however, her chieftain 
appears to have generally evaded payment of tribute and was 
always trying to shake off the imperial yoke on some pretext 
or other, partly by strengthening his position by menns of 
forts and partly by a policy of systematic encroachments on 
his neighbours. This attitude fructified under Raja Wadeyar 
(1578-1617) who by 1608 became master of a principality of 
* thirty-three villages yielding 25,000 varahas per year ', and 
began an important epoch in the history’ of Mysore by his 
acquisition of Seringapatam from Tirumala in 1610. 2 

Later Developments (1610-1761) 

The King .—The king (raja) was the executive head of 
the administration. Raja Wadeyar and his successors— 
down to Devaraja Wadeyar were, in theory, subordinate 
to the Vijayanagar Emperor even after the acquisition of 
Seringapatam but, in practice, they were independent, ns 
inscriptions testify. The later rulers completely shook off 
even the semblance of imperial authority since after 1665 the 
Empire became politically extinct. 

1 Vide the writer's Source JB.vi of Karnataka History : Mysore untier the 
Watfeyars (Compiled for tl»« Mysore University, 1929} ( Unpublished ). Also 
the writer’s article Raja Wadeyar ami his Successors (Sec. I) in the Mys. 
Urn. Jour., Vol. IV (2); E.C., 4 (2): Ch. 23; 3 (I) Nj. 141; M.A.R., 
1911-12, p. 32, etc. (for seme). 

- Mackenzie Collections (Madras Oriental MSS. Library}: I’uttiah's Mysuru 
Vhoregaja Piirt'dhhyudaya Vfaara (ff. 3-7} {Kotfilam) ; also, Mysuru Semsthi- 
naiits V*unia Rtiramfare Kaifiyat (!f.»2-6) (MS- in the Mys. Archl. office). 
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■ V. . •..r 

Kingship was hereditary. Generally the ruler belonged 
to the elder or senior line of the Royal House inaugurated by 
Raja Wacjeyar (1617-37). 3 Immacji Raja Wacjeyar (1637-38) 
apd Kanthlrava Narasaraja Wacjeyar (1638-59) successively 
came of the senior line. However, in case of failure of issue 
in that line, recourse was had to adoption of an heir from 
the junior. Thus Devaraja Wacjeyar (1659-73), a son of 
Muppina Devaraja Wacjeyar (step-brother of Raja Wacjeyar), 
vyas adopted and chosen as ruler by Kanthlrava Narasaraja 
Wacjeyar. Chikkadevaraja Wacjeyar (1673-1704), the successor 
o^ Devaraja, likewise belonged to the junior line. This distinc¬ 
tion, however, faded under Krishnaraja Wacjeyar I (1714-32) 
who, on failure of issue, successively adopted Chamaraja 
(1732-34) and Krishnaraja (afterwards Krishnaraja Wacjeyar 
II, 1,734-66) who belonged to arasu families of good social 
(Standing, namely, the Ankanahalli and Chikkanahajli families 
respectively. 

* The power and prestige of the king, from 1610 down to 
the close of Chikkadevaraja’s reign were really enormous 
and hence the rulers of the period have been aptly called 
‘ Makers of Modern Mysore’. The decadence and retrogres¬ 
sion in royal authority after 1704 were responsible for the 
interregnum of 1761, as already pointed out. 

The ancient ideals of kingship were closely observed. 
The interests of the ruler and the ruled were held identical. 
In this connection, the dictum ‘as is the king, so are the 
subjects ’ (yathd raja tatlid prajdh) was very well put into 
practice. Punishment of the wicked and protection of the 
good, were, as ever, the foremost of the king’s duties 
(dushla uigraha iishta paripdlanam). Kingly power was 
based on service to Gods and Brahmins (deva bralimana 
pujartham samrajyam pratipalayan ).* The theocratic ideal 
of kingship was prominent in the minds of the rulers at 
first. The idea of kingship as a contract between the 

* Vide the writer's article on Devaraja Wadeyar (Sec. I), Myt. Uni. 

Jour., Ill (l). • 

* F..C„ III (1) SR. 151; also. TN. 62 ; SR. 103; XII KG. 37, etc. 
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ruler and the ruled gathers increasing importance undef 
Chikkadevaraja and his successors who, however, paid due 
regard to the earlier traditions as well. The general character 
of the king and his solicitude for the welfare of the people are 
borne out by a classic passage 15 referring to the admonition of 
Do<J<Ja Devaraja to his brother Devaraja on the eve of the 
latter’s coronation. Thus runs the thought, “Dear brother, 
by virtue of your qualities, an ornament to the race of Yadu, 
all the subjects are pleased with you. I have transferred my 
burden to you. Henceforward you should rule the country. 
All glories having been attained by me, the results of my 
previous deeds have borne fruit. The family gods have 
favoured me. How happy indeed are the subjects ! You have 
mastered all iastras aud are practising what is laid down 
therein. By the force of my affection towards you, I would 
advise you to attend to the service of Gods and Brahmins, 
without caring too much for your own welfare. You must 
protect the subjects by showing them parental kindness and 
mercy. By so doing, your prosperity, wealth and fame will 
increase.” Devaraja, 8 we are told, divided his kingdom into 
four parts, giving the first to the Brahmins, the second to the 
Gods, the third to charity, and retaining the fourth for his 
own use. He is also said to have ruled the country in 
accordance with the precepts of Smfti (smrtyukta dharma- 
dindaldu). The deep religious significance of the ideals of 
kingship is further borne out by the vast body of literary and 
epigraphical records of the period. 

The Crown Prince .—With the growth of the kingdom, 
the Crown Prince ( Yuvaraja ) became an important element 
in the polity. Special attention was paid towards his educa¬ 
tion. Kanthirava Narasa Raja Wadeyar I, son of Bettada- 
chamaraja Wadeyar, we are told, 7 was educated in all 
branches of learning, along with Nanjaraja and Lingaraja 
(afterwards the commanders-in-chief of his reign), by Brahmin 


* Chikkadevaraja Vttmiava/i, pp. 169—170. 

6 E.C., IV (2) YD. 54 ; also S .Ill (1): SR. 14. 

* K. N. Vijayam, Cb. IV, 84-86 (to).' 



teachers and received excellent training in horse-riding, 
elephant-riding, archery and the use of several kinds of 
weapons of offence and defence. Alahisingararya 8 was the 
preceptor of Chikkadevaraja and the latter was taught along 
with Tirumalarya (son of Ajahisingararya) who later became 
his minister. The items of the prince’s education included, 
among others, training in swordsmanship, archery, horse and 
elephant riding, philosophy, dharmaSastras, dandaniti (the 
science of politics), drama, rhetoric and language—in all of 
which Chikkadevaraja is stated to have become proficient. 

As Crown Prince (Yuvaraja), Chikkadevaraja was of 
considerable assistance to his uncle Devaraja Wadeyar in the 
latter’s southern campaigns. Sometimes, the Crown Prince 
acted as a joint ruler also. Kan^hirava Arasu, brother of 
Chikkadevaraja, ruled the patrimony of Mysore along with 
Devaraja Wadeyar, especially after the confinement of Chikka¬ 
devaraja Wadeyar.* In later times, as the influence of 
the king dwindled, the habit of associating the Crown 
Prince in the civil and military administration of the 
country was discontinued, and in its place arose the system 
of regency. 10 

The Council .—In the administration of the country, the 
King was assisted by a council ( Mantralochana Sabha ) after 
the traditional manner. The composition and character of 
the council varied. The earliest reference to it is in the reign 
of Raja Wadeyar. We note his brothers Bettadachamaraja 
Wadeyar, Chennaraja and Devarajarasa forming an advisory 
council to meet exigencies especially in connection with 
the acquisition of Seringapatam. 11 Though under Raja 
Wadeyar’s successors there does not seem to have been 
any regular council, yet there is enough data at hand to hold 
that in his administration the King was assisted by the 
commander-in-chief ( Dalavoy) and the minister (Mantri). 

* C. Vamidvafi, p. 135; also colophon to Commentary on the Mahabharata. 

9 Vide f.n. 3, (op. eit., Sec. 3). « 

10 Palace History, pp. 183-83. 

11 Vide f.n. 8, supra, op. eit., p. 23. 
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Thus Chamaraja had a minister by name Govindayya. 12 
Timmarasa 13 was the minister of Kanfchlrava Narasaraja 
Wa^eyar, and he appears to have continued in office dosvn to 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wacjcyar. The King’s persona¬ 
lity, however, counted for much during this period since 
conquest and annexation of neighbouring territories formed the 
key-note of the policy of the rulers. But with the commence¬ 
ment of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, conditions had become 
complex. Numerous conquests had been made in all direc¬ 
tions while others were yet in progress. The need for 
consolidation of these conquests was keenly felt by Chikka¬ 
devaraja. Accordingly, we notice the revival of the council 
to help him in his administrative measures. 

The council thus revived consisted of Yelandur Pandit 
(well known as Visalaksha Pandit), Tirumala Iyengar 
(Tirumalarya), Shadaksharayya, Chikkupadhyaya and Kara- 
nika Lingannayya—men of varied accomplishments and 
representatives of Jaina, Brahmanical and Veerafeiva religions. 
Of these councillors we have some interesting details. 14 
Visalaksha Pandit was the son of Bommarasa by Summambika. 
He was an expert in all sciences and in Jaina philosophy 
and religion. He is referred to as the foremost minister of 
Chikkadevaraja. He was well known for his economy of 
words, intelligence and extraordinary virtues. He is said to 


1S M. A. X., 1907-08, p. 23. 

13 Vide f.n. 7, supra, op. tit., Ch. 23, v. 84. 

14 Atlanta Kavi, Be/ago/via Cmmafelvara Ckaritrt (MS., K.A., 202, in 
the Mysore Oriental Library), pp. 100-09: 

Bermmarasana sati snmmambikiya gartkadofu .... Vilalaksha Painfitanemba 
... .sirivantauegtda \ Odida sakala tastra.. ■ .SJiya Sri Jinamataketfeyillendu .. || 
Chikkadnaraiarasage nianiriyadanu... .mantri kulagrat/i milaitdt/i fdnanim 
sad gulf a manimdni mahamdtyam .... I Taimarasiita ra/yado/u/fa linagykauauud- 
dharisi.... belagofatirthatlofu .. \ arhanmatake kaHfakardgirutirda tterefdskenfa 
vargavatiu \ dhortyinda negottimskknntakadiravudoruva .... | dtva dorbaligt .... 
salt iaka saviradaru ( aru ) nuragirda Nala samvatsa ratio Philgutyada \ bt(u 
pakshadkkadaliyelagabhistka.. || bandudu bahuvastu dikkudikkuga(inda .... 
mattdaisi kiiditu parishe mnstaka pujf thaudadinda .... I 

(This is a MS. of 149 pages. The verses are not numbered in the MS. 
This Kannada work was written about 1780.) 
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have promoted the interests of his religion by erecting and 
conserving Jaina monuments in the country—particularly at 
Sravanabejagola, and by overcoming with the king’s help the 
opponents of the religion of Arhat. In 1679 the Mastaka- 
pOja to Dorbali at Sravanabelagoja was performed with great 
Jclat under his guidance. In a grant 16 , dated 1685, by 
Chikkadevaraja, he is referred to as * Dodda Pand'ta of 
Yelavandur’. His influence at the court of Mysore appears 
to have waned after this date and, according to Wilks, his 
death was brought about by his enemies on sectarian grounds. 
Tirumalarya, the next important minister, was the son of 
Alahiyasingararya, the friend and councillor of Doddadevaraja 
and the preceptor of Chikkadevaraja. He is celebrated as 
the author of prose and poetical works as also of some San¬ 
skrit inscriptions of the reign and is referred to as the most 
important adviser of the king in all matters. He is 16 stated 
to have been * like Bphaspati in the council of Chikkadeva¬ 
raja’. Shadaksharayya, also known as Shadaksharideva, was 
the great Veera&iiva poet of Chikkadevaraja’s court. Chikku- 
padhyaya was the other Brahmin minister of Chikka¬ 
devaraja and is famous as a poet also. Lingannayya was 
another important Brahmin councillor and vakil of the king, 
and is said to have led an embassy to the court of Aurangzeb 
about 1700. 

The council was entirely subordinate to the king, being 
purely an advisory body. Under the successors of Chikka¬ 
devaraja Wadeyar, the council of ministers became more and 
more powerful and evolved as the actual administrative body. 
Thus, we note 17 , ‘during the reign of Krishnaraja Wadeyar I, 
the king’s personality and influence hardly made themselves 
felt, especially in the administration of the country. All 
lpower was actually exercised by the king’s two relatives 
Sarvadhikari Nanjarajayya and Dalavoy Devarajayya. 
Chamaraja Wadeyar, successor of Krishnaraja I, chose his 


18 E.C.. Ill (l) Nj. 41. 

10 Aful.x., 1308-09, p. 26. 
1T /'alact History, p. 182. 
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own councillors, Vira Se^i, Gopinathiah, Kanthiravayya, 
Kadur Chikkayya, Naranappa and Sivanappa, by removing 
the old councillors. Yet the latter who were very powerful 
turned traitors, deposed the king and inaugurated their own 
rule. Under Krishnaraja II, Venkafcipathi, the chief Brahmin 
minister, and Sarvadhikari Nanjarajayya were prominent 
personalities in the administration of the country', being 
assisted by Da]avoy Devarajayya, Karachuri Nanjarajayya, 
Hyder Ali, Dewan Khande Rao and Cheunappayy'a. The 
bickerings among these ultimately led to the rise of Hyder 
Ali who became the de facto ruler of Mysore in 1761 as 
already pointed out. 

The Commander-in-Chief .—Next to the King, the most 
important element in the polity was the commander-in-chief 
( Dalavoy ). The circumstances connected with the origin of 
this office in Mysore are very interesting : “ Shortly after his 
acquisition of Seringapatam," thus runs a version 18 , “ Raja 
Wadeyar, addressing his councillors, said, * if we want to 
extend our territory', our urmy is not quite sufficient. If we 
increase the numerical strength of the army, we shall at the 
same time, have to look to the proper administration of the 
same by an honest commander-in-chief. Mara Nayaka, the 
Dalavoy at the time of our ancestor Yadu Raya, was killed 
because he fell into evil ways. Since then none of our 
iincestors appointed a Dalavoy.' Thus deliberating, Raja 
Wadeyar appointed Karikala Mallarajayya, his nephew, as 
commander-in-chief. The latter, having accepted office, 
went to Knlale saying he would return; but since he did not 
do so and since, instead, he sent back the insignia of his 
office, Bettada Arasu, a son of Bettada Chamaraja Wadeyar 
(brother of Raja Wadeyar) was appointed to the place. Thus 
continued the office from Raja Wadeyar’s time.” Another 
version 19 runs thus, “After Tirumala left Seringapatam to 
Malingi, the Chief of Ummattur proceeded against Seringa¬ 
patam assisted by the surrounding pajl.egars. Raja Wadeyar, 
however, had little force tj> cope with the situation. He 

»* Palace History, p. 54. ,s The Kaifiyat, ff. 7-8. 
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therefore, sought the assistance of his nephew Karikala Malla¬ 
rajayya, Chief of Kalale 40,000 country, took oaths from 
him in front of the Cbamundesvari temple and arranged that 
henceforward Raja Wadeyar’s descendants should rule 
Seringapatam, Mysore, Kalale and other territories annexed 
from time to time, while the descendants of Kalale Malla¬ 
rajayya should he Sarvadhikari (chief ministerial officer) and 
commander-in-chief. A bhisha patra (deed of promise) to 
this effect was drawn up. In 1616 Nandi Nathayya, son of 
Mallarajayya, was entrusted with the office of Dajavoy.” 
Thus, however much the versions may differ, it would be fair 
to hold that (1) the institution of the office of commander-in- 
chief was due to the necessity of self-preservation of Mysore 
against hostile neighbours, (2) it w’as the outcome of a 
compact between the Mysore Royal House and the Kalale 
House, and (3) the first commander-in-chief from Raja 
Wadeyar’s time was Karikala Mallarajayya. 

In general, the commander-in-chief was directly subordi¬ 
nate to the king and had to carry out the latter’s behests to 
the strict letter. He was not only in charge of the army but 
wielded considerable influence over general administration as 
the king’s right-hand man. The ambition of the commander- 
in-chief to be foremost in the administration sometimes led 
him • to plot against the king and was the cause of his 
dismissal. Thus Bettada Arasu’s intrigues to kill Chamaraja 
Wadevar, grandson of Raja Wadeyar, resulted in the loss of 
his eyes and confinement. Dajavoy Vikrama Raya lost his 
office under similar circumstances during the reign of Immadi 
Raja Wadeyar. Old age, inefficiency and disloyalty also 
involved loss of office, as in the cases of Dajavoys Timmappa, 
Hamparajayya and Dasarajayya in Kanthirava’s reign. In 
Devaraja’s reign, Hamparajayya, who had been reinstated, was 
removed from service as he had defrauded the state revenues 
(1661). The short tenure of office varying generally from 
three to five years was, however, an effective check on corrup¬ 
tion and misrule. 20 • 


*• ViJe f.n. 18, op. tit., pp. 64, 81-82, 114, 133, etc. 
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There were often close relations between the Royal 
Family and the Dalavoy Family. Thus Dasarajavya, one of 
the Dajavoys of Kanthfrava, was the latter’s father-in-law. 
Nanjarajayya and Lingarajayya of Hura, the famous Dalavoys 
of Kanthlrava, were related to him on his mother’s side. 41 
Really capable Dajavoys like them stood the king in good 
stead and worked heart and soul to bring name and fame to 
their master. In fine, but for the Dalavoy it would have 
been impossible for Mysore to attain political greatness, 
however capable the rulers might have been themselves. 
Sometimes, the Crown Prince was chosen as a general to 
provide him opportunities of military practice, as in the case 
of Chikkadevaraja in Devaraja’s reign. 

The Dalavoys were often allowed to make grants inde¬ 
pendently of the King. Thus Chamappa, Dajavoy of Chama- 
raja Wadeyar, made a grant 15 for the merit of the latter on 
a lunar eclipse in 1620. In 1654 we have a grant 23 of lands 
to God Nrisimha by Dalavoy Lingarajayya, son of Madhava 
Nayaka, Lord of Hura, during the reign of Kantfurava I. 
Sometimes, the consent of the Dalavoy was obtained by the 
King in making grants, as in the case of erection of a matha 
in Kalale and the grant of two villages by Devajamma 
during the reign of Devaraja Wadeyar, and in the case of a 
charity by the same donor. 24 It is specifically stated in these 
records that Dajavoy Nanjanathayya consented to these 
grants. These instances clearly indicate the close co-opera¬ 
tion between the King and the Dalavoy in the civil govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

Under the successors of Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar, the 
commander-in-chief gradually became independent even as 
the councillors, on account of the weakness of the Kings. 
Ultimately, he became the foremost arbiter in the destiny 
of the kingdom. Dajavoy Devarajavya and Karachfiri 

11 K. N. Vijayam, Ch. 3, v. 13 and Ch. 4, vv. 76-77. 

« E. C., Ill (i) SR. 36. , 

** E . C., IV (ii) Hr. 49. 

« E. C., Ill (i) Nj. 81 and 56 (1662). 
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Nanjarajayya are instances in point. They played a prominent 
part not only in the conquests and annexations but also in 
the administration of the country thoroughly eclipsing the 
influence of the King. 

The Army and Ethics of Warfare .—In a kingdom like 
Mysore surrounded by hostile neighbours, self-preservation 
was, as we have seen, the key-note of progress. The idea of 
struggle and survival of the fittest in the complex political 
conditions of the century following the battle of Tajikofct, is 
nowhere so well borne out as in the case of Mysore. The 
key to the success of Mysore is to be sought in the 
organization and maintenance of the army. 2 ® 

At first, apart from a few warriors, elephants and horses 
in the personal service of the King, there does not appear to 
have existed a regular standing army. In times of emergency 
the Chief relied on the quota of forces sent by the allied 
pajlegars (as for instance, those of Kalale, Bilugali, Bijikere, 
Hura, Hullahajli, Mugur and other places). A special feature 
of the army thus recruited was that it was trained and com¬ 
manded by experienced haje-paika nayakas (a type of 
commanders of the hale-pailia community) under the 
guidance of the Chief. The system of militia was also in 
vogue and was of much use to Raja Wa<Jcyar and his brothers 
not only during the siege of Kesare by Tirumala, but also in 
the conquest of Seringapatam in 1610. 

A regular standing army with a commander-in-chief 
(Dajavoy) was brought into being by Raja Watjeyar after 
1610, as already pointed out. This army under him and his 
successors usually consisted of infantry, cavalry, elephants and 
camels, and was composed of heterogeneous elements since it 
was to a great extent supplemented by the quota of forces 
contributed by the subdued pallegars and the heads of local 
administrative units (Mandalikas and Nayakas J. 28 We 

50 Vide Exit. from C. Vamiavafi and K. N. Vijayam (pp. 16-17; 38—46J 
(Ch. 3) for the earliest references to military matters. 

Vide the writer’s article on Kanthfrava Narasanija Wadeyar (Sec. 1), 
in the Myt. Uni. Jour., Ill (2) ; also K. N. Vijayam;Ch. 25 (for the names). 
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bave reference* 7 to the existence in Serlngapatam of horse 
stables (containing horses captured from the hostile chiefs of 
Madura, Belur and Narasimhapura), elephant stables (with 
elephants captured from the Nayakaof Madura, theChangalva, 
the Telugu chieftains, and those sent as tribute by the chiefs 
of Korjagu, Konkana, Kongo and Maleyala)and streets wherein 
resided drummers, trumpeters, buglers, torch-bearers, expert 
mahouts, camel riders, foot soldiers (infantry) and horsemen 
(cavalry), during the reign of Kantfilrava Narasaraja Wadeyar I. 
The hale-paika warriors, an important military class from 
Raja Wadeyar’s time, constituted an element in Kanthlrava’s 
army, and so too the spies and news-carriers ( Chararu , Behi- 
navaru). 28 Their service in times of war was remarkable. 

The army thus organized continued down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century playing an important part in preserv¬ 
ing the political independence and integrity of the kingdom 
of Mysore. Its exact numerical strength under the different 
rulers is not “known but enough data is at hand to prove its 
efficiency and varying degrees of success in the wars of the 
period. In the middle of the reign of Krishnaraja Wadeyar III 
the Mysore army gained a reputation by coming into 
contact with the English army under Lawrence and Clive 
during the Carnatic War of succession (1750-52).* 9 By 1758, 
the army became the most important factor in the govern¬ 
ment of Mysore, being ultimately used by Hyder Ali for the 
subversion of the old regime (1761). There is reference to 
the enlistment of Europeans ( parangis ) and Kafirs in the 
Mysore army, in a record 30 of 1758, testifying to the wider 
outlook of the military and its adaptability to the changing 
conditions of the times in India. 

Details as to the conditions of recruitment, pay and 
prospects of the forces under the rulers are lacking, though, 

>' K. AT. Vi/ayam, Cb. 6. vv. 23-31 ; Cli. 7, vv. 37-60. Chariots, the use 
of which appears to have been rare, are referred to in a record of 1685 (E.C. 
Ill (t) ML. 61). 

2 ® Vi.it f.n. 26, mpra. 

*» Malleson, Clive, pp. 54-68. • 

*• E.C., IV (2) Nj. 267. 
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as is natural to expect, the Dalavoy was held responsible to 
the King in these matters. It is possible that the details 
were left to the local heads for being worked out and the 
commander-in-chief exercised a check or control over them. 
In the sixties of the eighteenth century we have reference* 1 to 
the assignment of districts to the commander-in-chief to meet 
military expenditure out of their revenues. Of the heads of 
expenditure specified, the following were the most important: 
adjustments ( tiddu ), final settlements ( tirpu ), maintenance 
of the trooper’s list ( lavana) and pay of horses and men. 

In the earlier period under Raja Wafleyar and his 
successors the system of fighting with swords, arrows, lances 
and sharp knives was much in vogue. Swordsmanship 
was an important subject of military training. Lathies were 
freely employed in war, especially by the local militia. 
Recourse was also had to the use of crackers and slings 
and burning oil. Convoys to the enemy’s camp were fre¬ 
quently cut off, and ' fierce oxen carrying bundles of grass ’ 
were used to plunder their baggage. 35 

The use of guns 33 ( Sataghni , Pirangi) and gunpowder 
(Maddu) was well known in Mysore as early as the forties of 
the seventeenth century. We have an interesting list of names 34 
of guns in the time of Kanthirava Narasaraja Wndeyar. 
Similarly, we have names 33 of weapons and crackers—all stored 
near the ramparts of the capital in readiness for war. The 
armoury ( Alaginachdvadi, Ayudhakdle) was an important 

“ Vide f.n. 30. 

** Ibid., 25. 

,a ibid., K. N. Vijayam , Ch. 6. vv. 15-12 ; also Pirangi Mafia (institution 
for storing cannons) (vide £.C.,V (1) CN. 160 of 1648). 

14 Vide 33 supra Rama bay a, BbiHanitka, T.ankeya uirdhama dhiima , 
Hanumauta , Chdtnuitdi, Sidila janguli , Mighanada, Kife kolahala, Kativirn- 
bhndra , Liitiya Rat}* Bhairava, Mitina Ranganalha, etc. The names are 
significant based as they are on the idea of invoking the mighty powers for 
success in war. They are also in keeping with the traditions of the country. 

as Ibid., Tridents (TriJnla), slings ( Kavani), saws, sharp stones, 
springed, sharp steel weapons; Ciefubdija. Urifaffana. Omnfugnl, etc. The 
use of poisonous crackers was general throughout the seventeenth century 
wars in Mysore, 
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institution brought into being by Chamaraja Wadeyar 
(1617-37), and was enlarged and well equipped under 
Kanfhirava and his successors. It is said to have contained 
in it varieties of weapons used in warfare and particularly 
those captured from the enemies. Special attention was 
paid to the maintenance and repair of forts on efficient lines 
under the rulers. 

A peculiar feature of warfare was the mutilation of 
noses of the enemies. 38 Its origin is traced to the time of Raja 
Wadeyar who early in his reign is said to have taught a lesson 
to the chief of Karugahajji (a neighbouring Pajlegar who 
proceeded against him) by removing his nose and curbing 
his power 31 . The custom was freely made use of by the 
Mysore army throughout the wars of the seventeenth century. 
It was apparently based on a notion that in offensive and 
defensive warfare the opponents were to be taught a bitter 
experience with a view to prevent them from opposing again 
the Mysore army. Another important feature of warfare 
was 38 the use of torches tied to the horns of oxen (of the 
transport service) in night times to scare away the enemy 
in abrupt action. We have one such instance in 1697 when 
the Maratha auxiliaries under Jayaji Ghat and Nimbaji 
Ghat were repulsed with great slaughter and loss by 
Doddayya, son of Dalavoy Komarayya of the Mysore army. 39 

34 Vide the writer’s note in his article on Kantturavn Narata Raja 
Wujeyar (Sec. I), Mys. Uni. Jour., lit (2). 

37 Timmakavi, Palchimarangakshetra Mdkitmya, Introduction, v. 32 
(MS. in the Mysore Oriental Library). 

Rijanrpam Kdrugahaffi ydttm.sna uiraddkavadof Many hi mu yam tavakade 
chammafike voylinim khantiisidam. 

Vide also: Yddavagiri Mdhdltny.i (Introduction), etc., (17th Century 
Works) (or similar statements. 

It is curious that later inscriptions refer only to the curbing of the power 
of Karugahnlli Chief by R4ja Watjeyar who is stated to have ' hone-whifftd 
him ‘ (videM. A. R., 1911-12. pp. 56-7. Inser., tinted 1674 ; SR., 14 of 1686 
etc.). And it is interesting to note, according to hfysdru Rdf ora Ckaritrt by 
Venkataramanayya, that the custom of mutilation oi noses was followed at a 
matter of policy by the Mysore army since Raja Watjeyar's time (vide fol. 42). 

34 Palace History, pp. 128-13^ 

34 Hid., also Wilks' Mysore I, pp. 95-96, 
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Prayers were offered for 40 success in war, which was, again, 
accompanied by religious ceremonies and offerings forming 
the occasion for public rejoicings. 41 Belief in the efficacy 
of dying a soldier’s death on the battle field was universal. 

Certain features of warfare depicted above, however 
repugnant to modern notions, were justified by the conditions 
of the times. The end justified the means and the end in 
view was the emergence and evolution of an independent 
and powerful kingdom and the maintenance of the same 
as a relic of the Hindu traditions of Vijayanagar. Even 
apart from those features, the Mysore army of the period has 
an abiding claim to the gratitude of posterity for its energy 
and whole-hearted devotion to its leader and its excelleht 
discipline which left their mark on every action of the time 
and attracted the attention of contemporary powers. 

Civil Officers .—The details of civil administration were 
carried out by officers under the control of the executive 
head. Under Raja Wadeyar, the Karanika 42 (revenue 
accountant) was an important officer and he appears to have 
been in charge of temple administration also. The treasury 
(Kosa, Bokkasa) was acquired by Raja Wadeyar from 
Tirumala and its existence in Seringapatam is further borne 
out by a record of 1623. 43 A similar official appears to have 
been in charge of it. Tax collectors for the collection of land 
revenue and other dues under the Pajlegar system, and 
accountants for keeping regular accounts were appointed 
under Raja Wadeyar and strict regulations are recorded to 
have been made for the peaceful administration of the country 
which was entrusted to thanadars (officers in charge of civil 
and military administration of divisions), hdbajidars (chiefs 
of armed peons in local areas), olekars (letter carriers) and 
other officials. 44 


40 E. C, XII, Kg. 46. 

41 K. N. Vijayam, Ch. 15 ; E. C.. Ill (1) Nj. 108 ; SR. 103. etc. 

41 Mackenzie Collections (Tnscr. of 1609), (Madras Oriental MSS. I.ibrary) 
MS.. 18-15-20, fol. 23-24 (vide: Sourceditai. Sec. HI.) 

** E. C„ III (1) TN. 62, 44 Palace History, p. 54. 
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. ..Under Kanfchfrava I we have an interesting array of 
dfficers—civil and military, serving him. The military officers 
were mostly chieftains of several places under the control of the 
• King. Of the civil officers, the following were the most 
important. 48 Linge Gowda, the Mayor of Seringapatatn 
(Pattanada adhtkari), Basaviah, the treasury officer ( Bokka■ 
sacia Basaviah), Viranna, the head of the avasarada hobli 
department (dealing with urgent calls of the Palace), Venka- 
fappa Jetti, the officer in charge of ornaments (Abharatia), 
LappavarAsa, the King’s accountant or financier (Rajya 
lekka baredodtiva Lappavarasa), Narasimha Upadhyaya, the 
expert scribe (Rayasa jdna). Besides the Karanika and the 
councillors there was an officer in charge of the mint also, 
since Kanthlrava was the first to establish it in his capital, in 
proof of his independence. Under Chikkadevaraja, Anniah, 
son of Javana Setti, a Jainn, was the officer in charge of 
the mint and treasury. It is said that he performed his 
duties conscientiously and was favoured by his master being 
allowed to construct a pond in Sravanabelagola. He remained 
in office as late as the reign of Iirishnaraja I and is said to 
have worked well for him and attained glory. He too like 
ViSalakshn Pandit took much interest in the advancement of 
his religion. 48 

The officers were directly responsible to the King and 
their position and importance increased with the reforms 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar in the administration 
of Mysore. 

Local Government .—The most important centre of local 
government was the gadi (corresponding to a modern Taluk), 
the village being a unit thereof. Each gadi was at first in 
charge of a chieftain or PoUegar who was the military and 
civil head of the division responsible to the central government. 


** K. N. yifjyam, Cb.25, vv. 56, 74, 76,77, 82 and 85. 

40 Btfogofoda Gemmatlrvara CAarilre, op. cit. ..AiinuiA jiuapatlabhakta 
Unijsalt . .liJAififityiiua .. Ckiitadevarayaua ioliajugj/auu | Aydsaiofiidt tumtiti 
avanr^agatipriyamanasanagiralH • • it/afc/adim ■ -frail u giriya maikyadi ia/ydi>i- 
ya virachili. • 

3 y 
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He had to pay tribute, attend the King’s durbar and help 
him with his quota of men and horse in times of war. 47 
Later the Subadar, Thanadar, Gurikars, Senabhovas and 
Gaudas were appointed and distributed over the local units, 
being made responsible for collection of taxes and preservation 
of local peace. These officials were subject to the control of 
the central government through the head of the Gadi. 
A record 48 of 1677 relates to the re-instatement in office 
of a shanubhog by name Venkafcipathiah, son of Baira 
Hebbaruva after an enquiry into an allegation made against 
him by his enemy. The order is conveyed to him through 
Hampayya, the head of the Gadi of Arakalgud. The 
importance of local officers and their duties underwent 
changes under the reforms introduced by Chikkadevaraja 
Wadeyar. 

In important places in the interior of the country and in 
newly acquired tracts or in frontier posts, the administration 
was entrusted to an agent (karya-karta ), responsible to 
the central government. Thus under Chamaraja Wadeyar, 
Basava Linganna, 40 son of Kempa Wadeyar, was agent for 
the King’s affairs at Talkad. Doddayya, lord of Kanikarana- 
hajli (Kankanhalli) was an agent 50 of Kan^hirava I, at 
Channarayapatl>ana. Kotturayya 51 was his agent at Saligrama. 
Under Chikkadevaraja, Siddarajayya of Talkad was the 
King’s agent in Kunigal®, and there is reference in an inscrip¬ 
tion to the construction by him of a large gate named ‘Mysore 
Gate’ (1674). In Krishnaraja Wadeyar II’s reign we have 

4T Vidt, f.n. 44 supra. The sutdddr was the civil and military head of 
the local unit of a Gadi. The Thayddar was his subordinate. Gurikars were 
headmen of local establishment of armed retainers. Stnahhovns were village 
accountants (ef. Sb&nubhog). Gaudas were heads of villages. The import 
of the first two official designations (Suhaddr and Thigadar) appears to have 
taken place in the time of Kanthirava I, who first came into contnct with the 
Muhammadans of Btjapur and the Marathas in thoir service (1638-59). 

44 E.C-, V (l), Afc. 2. 

** £.C.,Ul (1), TN. 13 of 1633. 

F..C., V (1), CN. 160 of 164S. 

41 E.C.y V ( 1 ), CN. 185 of 1650. . 

** F..C, XIX. KG. 7 of 1674. 
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another instance. Ramappa was the agent 53 for the affairs 
of the King in Kanimbala (in Bowringpet hobli). It is 
interesting to note that he made a grant independently ‘with 
a request to future kings for the maintenance’ of the same. 
We may also note that Hyder Ali himself was an important 
agent 54 of Krishnnr&ja Wadcyar II, from 1758 onwards, and 
retained the title (Karya karta) even ^aftcr his assumption of 
supremacy over the administration of Mysore. 

Administrative Measures. —The Paljegar system was 
the distinct feature of administration in Mysore under Raja 
Wadcyar and his successors down toChikkadcvaraja Wadeyar 
since conquest and annexation of territories formed the main 
activities of the rulers. As de facto Viceroys ( liarya karta) 
of Seringapatam they followed the Vijayanngar traditions 
with modifications to suit the needs of a growing kingdom. 
Raja Wadeyar reorganized the system of administration by 
appointing new officers and laying down rules and regulations 
for the collection of taxes and for the peaceful administration 
of the country, as already referred to. His successor Chama- 
raja Wadeyar went a step further in carefully grouping 
villages under the respective hoblis (sub-divisions) of the gaeji. 
Kanthirava I settled the land revenue in the territories 
annexed by him from the Pal.lcgars, according to the status 
and condition of each territory or locality; and appointed 
officers to safeguard local interests and facilitate the remit¬ 
tance of revenue collections from the country parts to the 
central exchequer at Seringapatam. He also paid particular 
attention to the organization of the treasury and the main¬ 
tenance of correct accounts of finance. 55 He reorganized the 
currency, being the first to establish an independent mint and 
strike coins ( Ka nth inly a hanams) in lG45. r ' 7 

** M.A.lt. 1925, p. 64 (Record of 1741). 

94 E.C., IV (2). Nj. p. 267. 

** M.A.R., 1924, pp. 56-57 (1764) ; 1921, pp. 57-53 (1764). 

64 Poiact History, pp. 54,70-72, 102-103. 

97 Miutmsie CJ/irtions, Madras Oriental MSS. Library, [toditoai) MS. 18, 
15-20. ff. 36-37 ( Vidt, Sourte PM, Sec. III). 
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; Devfiraja continued the previous system with, slight 
modifications. . He studied thoroughly the character and 
.conduct of the Paljcgars and regulated his relations with 
them. To some he gave jahagirs (rent-free lands), to others 
jodi (Inam lands with quit-rent) villages, and from others he 
arranged to get tribute regularly. 88 An important feature of 
■his. reign was that there was already contact with some 
elements of the Maratha polity prevailing in the conquered 
tracts. Thus the reference 39 among others to Sunka K8.ru- 
konas (Octroi clerks), ravutas (troopers) and ranuves (armed 
force looking after civil establishment) as being required to 
make contributions to the treasury of the gad' of Kanikarana- 
•haUi (Kankanhalli) for the service of the God of Molagala, is 
significant indicating as it does the tendency towards- the 
•absorption of the foreign elements of polity in the indigenous 
system. . . ... . ' 

The administrative measures for which Chikkadevaraja 
Wadeyar has been so famous were the outcome of the 
following circumstances: the complete severance of the 
Vijayanngar yoke by the Mysore Royal House towards 
thb close of Devaraja’s reign ; the conquest and settlement 
of most of the local Pajlegars ; the favourable atmosphere 
in the country at the time, of Chikkadevaraja’s accession; 
and the increasing contact of Mysore with the Marathas, 
the- Deccani Muhammadans and the Moghuls. 00 The old 
system of administration which was devised to hold at 
bay the turbulent Pnljegars required thorough overhauling 
and re-adjustment to meet the problems arising out of 
the complex conditions of the times. Accordingly, the 
first fourteen years of Chikkadevaraja’s reign were devoted 
to the establishment of the administrative system on a 
sound basis. 


58 Vide: f.n. 56. tupra, op. cit., p. 117. 

X.C n IX. KN.,94 of 1662. 

80 Vitit the writer’s article CAiAlf.tUr.irii/'.i ami Ait surctswri in the 
XXIII- (July 1932) (1), pp. 26-27. 
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61 The first important step taken by Chikkadevaraja waS 
the grouping together of all the territories conquered and 
annexed by the rulers of Mysore since Raja Watjeyar’s time 
and the splitting up of the State into 84 administrative 
divisions after granting jahagirs to some persons and settling’ 
the tribute paid by others and absorbing the smaller admini¬ 
strative units in bigger ones. The administration of each 
division (ga<j!i) was organized as follows: 63 A subadar, one 
manager, three aftavaije (revenue accountants) officials, one 
scribe ( rayasadavanu ), one post man ( anchekdra) whose 
business was to despatch letters and write about news, formed 
the chief administrative officers; and under them were placed 
petty officials such as daffedar (head peon), menials, mace- 
bearer (talavdr), golla (treasurer’s assistant), chavatji guards, 
and torch-bearer—their number varying according to the 
status of each division. The kandachar officials (native 
militia), such as ^hanadar (military assistant to the subadar), 
gurikar (head of armed peons), sirastadar (head of the divi¬ 
sional establishment), clerks ( gumastas ), hoblidar, olekar, 
bugler and drummer were also appointed to arrange for the 
regular patrol of localities, to maintain law and order and 
minimise crime. Their number varied according to localities! 
The olekars, daflfedars and hoblidars were required to be ready 
with arms and ammunition to meet exigencies of public 
service. Thus was organized a sort of locdl militia, useful 
alike in times of peace and war, analogous to that of the 
Moghul and Maratha systems. 

A special subadar was appointed to be in charge of 
demesne (royal estates) lands. It was his duty to look after 
the produce of those lands. • Under him was maintained an 

01 The account is based on extracts from Palace HitUty (pp. 133-252; 
164-170), supplemented by original sources. 

03 Also called Amildar (Civil and Military Officer at first); Suidddr, a 
Canarese form of Subhad&r of the Moghul Polity. With the acquisition of 
Maratha possessions in the north by Hyder in 1758, the head of the tail was 
designated Amildar in those parts, in keeping with the local practice. How¬ 
ever, both the terms Subadar and Atnilddr existed side by side in Mysore. 
[Palace Hillory , pp. 205-20.) 




accounts establishment consisting of Sirastadar, clerks, 
killedar and $hanadar drawn mainly from the kandachar 
service. Intelligence, houesty and efficiency were the criteria 
of appointments. The pay of the higher officials (like subadar, 
killedar, etc.) was fixed in proportion to the relative responsi¬ 
bilities of the appointments, half being paid in cash and the 
other half in kind. The subordinate officials (olekars, etc.) 
were paid at rates varying from half-varaha and one hana 
to one varaha per month, half in cash and half in kind being 
met out of the produce of lands granted to them. To make 
service attractive, all the officials were exempt from taxes, 
such as, kanike (presents), kaddaya (compulsory dues) and 
manederige (house tax). 63 

Special attention was bestowed on the maintenance of 
law and order. A regular system of espionage was established. 
Arrangements were made for the report of the character and 
conduct of people in several parts of the country and for 
the prompt communication of occurrences in the interior of 
the country. In the different localities and headquarters of 
the gadis, a kotwal (local police officer), shanubhogs (their 
number varying according to the nature of the locality), 
menials, ®*pet« sefcti, yajaman, chalavadi, drummer, bugler 
and detectives ( chararu ) were entrusted with important duties. 
They were required to see that the different classes of people 
in the localities such as, Banajigas, Vailyas, Panchajas and 
others did not transgress their caste rules and regulations, 
involving breach of public peace. They had to prevent theft 
in streets, to see that the merchants from different parts of 
the country carried on their transactions according to rules 
and regulations of government and to bring the offenders to 
book. During night the kotwal, spies, buglers and drummers 


t/. Inscriptions of Chiltkadevaraja's reign, referring to the items of 
taxes ( M.A.R ., 1911-12, pp. 56-57,1922 ; pp. 122-123), etc. 

44 The reference to pttt srffi (a prominent citizen merchant) and yafamdn 
(a communal head) is significant. It indicates the inclusion of non-official 
elements in town administration, coyespouding more or less to modern 
municipal organization. 
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had to patrol the streets regularly and prevent commission 
of crimes. It was further laid down that the kotwal, pete 
sett* and yajaman should inquire into cases and fine those 
whose guilt was comparatively trifling, and that as regards 
serious offences the offenders should be sent to the King who 
was to inflict punishment on them. The King was thus 
the supreme authority in executive, legislative and judicial 
matters and his autocracy was tempered by regard for corpo¬ 
rate life in towns under his control. 

The economic system 04 of the country was reorganized 
to suit the needs of the growing kingdom, and the reforms 
bore the impress of the King's personality in every practical 
detail. 

Further developments in the administrative machinery 
are said to have been brought about by Chikkadevaraja in 
1700 shortly after the return of his famous embassy to the 
Court of Aurangzeb. It is said that these developments 
were based on the existing Moghul practice and procedure of 
the time. There is, however, enough data to hold that they 
were modifications of the old system tempered by the Raja’s 
desire to make the system more definite, up-to-date and 
lasting. The following eighteen departments ( chavadi) were 
the result of this reforming tendency 

(1) Nirupada chavadi: department dealing with petitions 
from the public and official orders and reports ; (2) Xyakaftina 
chavadi: department of finance dealing with the maintenance 
of civil, military and palace budgets, and treasury accounts; 
(3) Mysore Hobaji Vicharada chavadi: enquiry department 
with jurisdiction over districts south of the Kaveri; (4) Parana 
Hobali Vicharada chavadi: enquiry department with jurisdic¬ 
tion over districts north of the Kaveri; (5) Simekandachara 

chavadi: department maintaining accounts relating to local 
executive staff of the administration, and to arms, ammuni¬ 
tions and stores of the divisional units ; (6) Bagila Kandachara 
chavadi : department dealing with accounts relating to 
Huzur officials, and Pallegars ; (7) Sunkada chavadi: customs 

os vidi Next Section of the article. 


department dealing with maintenance of accounts of customs 
on imports and exports; (8) Pommina chavadi : a special 
customs department dealing with collection of customs, on 
certain specified heads, from specified classes; (9) Todayada 
chavadi: a similar department dealing with collection of 
customs in Seringapatam only; (10) Ashtagrama chavadi 
of Parana Hobali: a department having jurisdiction over 
eight hCbalis (sub-divisions of GadO under Chikkadeva- 
rajasagara (a revenue unit); (11) Mysore HObali Ashtagrama 
chavadi: a department having jurisdiction over eight hobalis 
under the Devaraya channel (another revenue unit); (12) 
Benneya chavadi : department dealing with palace cattle 
and dairy products (butter, etc.); (13) Paftanada 
chavadi : department dealing with the maintenance of the 
fort and government buildings in Seringapatam and law and 
order in the capital; (14) Bfihina chavadi: news depart¬ 
ment dealing with transmission of news of events in 
local parts, conveyance of official orders, etc.; (15) Samu- 
khada chavadidepartment dealing with matters going 
direct to the King’s notice, and with the accounts relating to 
members of the Royal Family, palace officials, etc.; (16) Deva- 
sthanada chavadi: department dealing with the maintenance 
and supervision of accounts of income and expenditure of 
temples; (17) Kabbinada chavadi: department dealing with 
maintenance of accounts of iron mines, and manufacture 
and sale of iron implements, etc., under the direction of 
officers ; (18) Hogesoppina chavadi: department dealing with 
the purchase and sale of tobacco by the government. * 

. Over each department thus organized the following 
officials were appointed: One chief officer, three 
record keepers, clerks, scribes, daffedar, menials, golla, 
watchman and torch-bearer. Their pay was fixed, usually 
half in cash and half in kind. It was further laid down that 
these officials should report to the King every morning the 
previous day’s occurrences in their chavadi (department). An 
establishment of spies was also specially maintained to keep 
the King informed of confidential matters of the eighteen 



departments, to enable him to set right any defect or disorder. 
Particular care was also taken to see that bribery and 
corruption in service were not fostered and to ensure the 
honesty and efficiency of officials. 

The changes described thus far reflect the mature politi¬ 
cal and administrative outlook of the ruler rather than a 
mere imitation of prevailing standards. The idea of eighteen 
departments (a(hardcucherry) has its origin in Moghul practice 
and procedure but the details of departments as worked out 
by Chikkadevaraja are essentially indigenous. He thus 
systematized the governmental machinery, the respective 
elements of which had only existed in a fragmentary form 
before his time. It is significant to note that the system 
thus established by Chikkadevaraja continued unimpaired 
down to 1761 and even later, 00 with modifications under 
Tipu Sultan ; and formed the basis for further developments 
in the nineteenth century. 

{To be continued.) 


00 y id . Cb. 81. Nj. 7, YI.. 03. KG. 36 and 1524. pp. 50-57. 

These records invariably refer lo the*couUnuance of Hie institutions inaugu¬ 
rated by Chikkadevarlja Wsujeyar. 



srT vidya 

Part II—Upasana 
By K. Narayanaswami Iyer 

1. Motherhood of God. 

The motherhood of God has been fully developed in the 
Tantras. livery manifestation of strength, power and 
activity springs from Her. Dev! Bhagavata says:— 
t^TI Wift ipff ft ?r: I 

As both good and evil come from Her, She is worshipped 
as Vidya (Divine Wisdom) and Avidya (Cause of Bondage). 
Adhyatma Ramayana says:— 

*m, *rwi fern *rfcr frmsratm i 

2. Upasana. 

Upasana is a bhava (mental attitude) and is the vehicle 
through which the upasaka is carried to higher and higher 
spiritual altitudes and finally attains that height where all 
differentiation of thought is merged in the Highest Truth, 
i.e., Unity. It is the safest and surest way to realization 
as the upasaka does not require any extraneous thing but 
has only to know the true nature of the Self. 

Upasana is based on two fundamental principles—first, 
that one becomes what one thinks and, second, that like 
alone can know like. It is a truism that the more one 
thinks of God, the more Godlike one becomes; and, likewise, 
the more one thinks of worldly things, the more worldly one 
becomes. Equally true it is that a person can really know 
another only in so far as that person becomes like the other 
and that, therefore, he can understand the nature of God only 
in so far as he becomes like Him. Upasana is, therefore, the 
union of the upasaka and the upasya. 

There are three principal Schools (acara) of Sakti 
Upasana, viz., the Samaya, the Misra and the Kaula. The 
tenets of the Samayas arc contained in five agamas known as 
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Subhagagama Pancaka which are regarded as interpretations 
of the Veda by Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Vasisfcha 
and Suka. The Samayas ignore karma. The Mirras perform 
all nitya-karmas and worship Devi. Misra literature is 
contained in eight agamas, viz., Chandra Kala, Jyotsnavatl, 
Kalanidhi, Kularnava, Kuleivari, Bhuvaneivarl, Burhuspatya 
and Durvasas. The Kaulas worship the Devi in all her varied 
forms. There are various agamas regarding this school. 

3. Adhikara. 

To select a suitable upasana for an npasaka, one 
should assess properly the adhikara (inherent and acquired 
competence) for it according to the caste—Brahma, K$atriya 
or VaiSya—to which he belongs and the tUrama—Brahma- 
chari, Grhasta, Vanaprasta or SannyasI—in which he is. 
That the adhikara is important will be seen from Lord 
Krgua’s dictum :— 

trq: JRPT?: I 

For, each has his own dharma. Speaking of dharma of each 
caste, Sr! Kysna says :— 

It is equally necessary to know' the samskaras—garbhadana, 
pumsavana, simantonnajana, jatakarmn, namakarana, ni§kra- 
matia, annaprasana, cudakarana, npanayana and udvaha— 
which have purified the important events of his life. 

4. Upasana Margas. 

There are five paths of upasana—Karma, Bhakti, Jnana, 
Yoga and Misra margas. Each leads to the same goal, i.e. 
the Identity of the Individual Self with the Supreme Self 
through Ni§kamya Karma, Avyabhicari Bhakti, Sdham 
Jnana, Yogic Samadhi and Jfiana-cum-Yoga respectively. 
As Sri Kp$na says, in his Immortal Gita, all paths lead to 
Him:— 

it jri jtt i 

JR 4cJtlS*jq^rt JJjJRr: <TI$ RTCT: II 
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(a) Karma Makga. —The world is bound by actions 
other than those done for sacrifice. Therefore, a sadhaka is 
asked to do all acts free from attachment. Says Lord Kr§na: 

(i) The Daily Routine of a Sadhaka. —In common with 
the Vaidiks, the Sakta has a long round of daily routine. He 
awakens in brahma-muhurta and makes salutation to his 
guru reciting appropriate mantras. On touching ground 
after leaving the bed, he salutes the Earth as a manifestation 
of God. He then cleanses his teeth and bathes to the 
accompaniment of mantras and makes tarpana (oblations of 
water) to Devas, Rgis and Pups. After doing Sandhya 
and meditating on Gayatrl Devi, he does Agnihotra and then 
Piija. Thereupon, he attends to his work. After return, he 
bathes, does mid-day Sandhya, performs Panca-maha-yajna 
and VaiSvadeva as also study of the Vedas. He then takes 
his meal after which he reads Puranas, Itihasas and pharma 
Sastras thereby avoiding idle talk and discussion. He then 
attends to his work and returns, in the evening, to do 
Sandhya and Agnihotra. Afterwards, he takes his meal 
and rests. 

(ii) Mitya llarmas. —In addition to Sandhyavandana, 
Gayatri Japam and Puja, the Sadhaka has to perform, daily, 
the Panca-maha-yajfia—sacrifices to Brahma, Devas, Pitps, 
Bhutas and Manu§yas—and thereby repay the five-fold pna 
(debt) to nature—for initial energy received from parents; 
for food; for sympathy and help from fellow-beings; for 
magnetic tendencies and for knowledge and illumination. By 
these, he is made to regard himself as part of a connected 
whole whose parts are interdependent each aiding and 
supporting the other. Teaching is Brahma-Yajna; Tarpana 
is Pitp Yajfia ; Homa is Deva Yajna; Bali is Bhuta Yajna 
and Hospitality to Guests is Manusya Yajna. It is said : 

3T«H<FT aqvrn | 

Ml ^4^1 H 
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Agnihotra is a Havir Yajna and is offered both morning and 
evening. 

(tit) Naimittika Karinas. —Of the fourteen srauta yajnas 
all but one, viz., Agnihotra, are naimittika (occasional). Seven 
of them are havir-yajnas and seven others are soma yajnas. 
The havir-yajnas (except Agnihotra explained supra) are 
offered as follows:—Darsa and Piirnimasa at the end of each 
fortnight; Agrayana, when grain is newly got and before 
it is used ; Caturmasya at the end of the three seasons 
and Nirudba-paSubandha at the solstices. At the seven somn 
sacrifices, viz., Agni§toma, Atyagniffcoma, Ukthi, SodasI, 
Vajapeya, Atiratra and Aptoryama, the Brahmins officiate 
as priests and the person on whose behalf the sacrifices 
are offered is called yajamann. Husband and wife light 
three sacred 'fires:—Ahavaniya to the East, for offering to 
Devas; Dak.jina to the South, for offering to Pitps and Garha- 
palya to the West, household fire. These are not allowed to 
go out. All Srauta sacrifices are offered in these and are 
in the form of milk, ghee and grains of various kinds. 

There is another class of yajnas called paka-yajfias which 
are offered in Vaivahika fire, viz., Pitr-sraddham, Parvana- 
sraddham, A§taka, SravanJ, A^vayuji, Agrahayani and Caitri. 
Of these, the first two are ceremonies in honour of the Pitrs. 

( iv) Vratas. —Under the naimittika category come the 
vratas which are voluntary devotional rites performed at 
specified times in honour of particular devatas, such as, Durga 
Puja, Krjna’s Birthday, etc. Each vrata has its own 
peculiarities but there are certain features common to all— 
continence, fasting, bathing and taking pure food. 

(x>) Tapas. —These form a variety of vratas and are three¬ 
fold—Sariraka (bodily), Vacika (by speech) and Mfinasa (by 
mind). Lord Kr§na explains them thus :— 

. » • _ . 

• ' ^ cPT sf^Jrl II 
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JR: 5RR: K^RTRRRJIf: I 

jtpt rrii j?Reg^q% u 

Each of these three classes of tapas has three divisions— 
satvic, rajasic and tamasic—according as it is done (1) with 
faith and without regard to its fruit ; (2) for fruit or out of 
pride or for gaining honour, respect or power to the doer; 
(3) through ignorance or with a view to injure or destroy 
others (abhicara). Sri Kfsna says in the Gita:— 

treptr 7RT rFRR. jft: I 

3JWT qftRWd II 

jtr^pJ aqr %r jr, i 

^(55j?gqi^ ii 
jj®irr|<m?jRT aq: i 

«TC$IRT?RT«& qr <R: cH»W JJSlfcTH. II 

The karma or acara marga is said to he quite necessary 
to obtain siddhi (perfection). Vasigfcha Smrt 1 ' says:— 

(b) Bhakti Marga.—A s Rhagaviin Sri Krsnn says in 
the Gita, God takes care of those who seek refuge in Him :— 

Jt[}f% 5R^f JR | 

ar? rt drrmRr *?rgq: u 

Three kinds of sadhana are prescribed—the svarupa 
upasana, the sampad upasana and the pratika upasana— 
according to the adhikara (competence) of the opasaka. 

(i) Svarupa Upasana .—This is the divya or satvic bhava 
which prescribes practices of truth, forgiveness, compassion 
and contentment. The upasakas of tin’s bhava have to avoid 
all objects of temptation. Discrimination and renunciation 
are the twin helpmates in this. 

(ii) Sampad Upasana .—Those who are not endowed with 
sufficient serenity of mind choose, necessarily, the path which 
is vlra or rajasic bhava. In this, devotion supersedes the 
cravings of the senses and the ^devotee meditates upon God 
unshaken by the jarring elements of the world in which he 
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is obliged to live. This class of sadhakas use symbols of 
the Deity in so far as they resemble and reflect the divine 
qualities. The Rsis, finding certain resemblance to corres¬ 
pondence between Brahman, i.e., Highest Truth and the 
Sun, Mind, Vital Breath, etc., in respect of luminosity, 
motion-sustaining power, etc., have prescribed meditation 
upon these perceptible objects as a means to realize the 
Imperceptible. The apotheosis of the Incarnation and of the 
Guru can also be understood from this standpoint. 

(Hi) Pratika Updsana .—This is the palu or tamasic 
bhava prescribed for the lowest class of sadhakas. These have 
to avoid objects of temptation and, superimposing upon a thing 
such as a kalala or 3ila the attributes of God, worship them 
though there may be no resemblance whatsoever between 
them. Pratlkopasana is based on the principle that the whole 
Cosmos is Brahman Jnflqtq.) and so any part 

(vyasfci) of the whole (sama§$i) being but His part is fit for 
worship. The pratima or image is but a kind of pratika. 
The conception of images came originally from the siddhns 
who had realized Brahman and seen His divine forms in 
meditation. They gave out these secrets for the benefit of 
the sadhakas and they were embodied in external images to 
make them visible to the eye. Even a word used for God is 
an idol or pratika as it is perceived by the ear, another sense- 
organ. An idea, likewise, is an idol being perceived by the 
mind. 

But even the ordinary meaning—not to speak of the 
esoteric one—of the mantras will show that the worship is 
not to the material emblem wherein the Divinity is conceived 
but to the Divinity Itself. This is beautifully brought out 
by sage Vyasa in the following :— 

it 
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In fact, the sadhaka converts every apt; pf' his f into 
worship as all disinterested works are acts .of worship, 
Sri Sankarficarva admirably expresses this in the following 
hymn :— 

3TTT 3t?qr: [%PT SPfiWTPT I . , 

JT1^t<RlW>T aRRBnjfctftfa: II : : 

5t°fW: h%5T: 1 

s«rfis«nfa: tPT vrag n 

(c) Jnana Marc,a. —It issaid that there is nothing.as holy 
as Jnana (* fif ^TVR fclcf). According to the 

Tantras, each act of worship necessitates some sort of 
meditation on the unity of the aspirant with God. In fact, 
Tantrism is the sadhana or practical counterpart of the 
Advaitism or Monism and Sri Sankaracarya himself is a great 
Tantrist. A Sakta begins his day by meditating “ I am the 
Creative Power. I am the Male Principle who is beyond 
grief. I am Existence, Knowledge, Bliss, Absolute, the One 
who is eternally free.” At noon, the upasaka mentally raises, 
during Japn, the Kundalini (identified with Jiviitma) to the 
Sahasrara where he unites it with Paramatma. While at 
worship and performing Bhflta 6uddhi or dissolution of 
categories, he merges his individuality and becomes one with 
the Absolute by declaring “I am She” (*ns?) a counterpart of 
the Upani^adic “ I am He” In the evening, after 

doing the day’s performances, he again realizes his oneness 
with the Absolute. By losing his limited individuality in Reality 
(3TTcJ?R the upasaka is enabled to transcend the 

barrier between the Highest Personal Aspect (ftg’JRSl) and the 
Absolute Impersonal Aspect (fhgwzTJl) through the three inodes 
of hearing about God («R<>T), understanding what he has heard 
(*R®0 and meditating upon what he has understood (faf^RrcR). 

Thus, the sadhaka casts off the veil of Avidya from self 
and attains Atma-Svarupa 

This knowledge of “ I am ^Brahman " (3T? 351!T%l) does 
not produce mok^a but is mbksa itself. The siddha enters 
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into Brahman like the stream into the ocean and leaves behind 
him nama and rGpa. It is, therefore, said :— 

TO: sgfc amUTORT JflTOh I 
TOt TOTFTntgTR: 'RRT* p^tcT II 

(d) Yoga-Marga.—Y oga is the process by which the 
union of JIvatma and Paramatma is realized (sfi«rRTOrc ; tTO<? 

—Man<Jukyopani§at). There are different kinds 
of yoga—the Aftanga yoga; Hatha yoga ; Laya yoga and 
Mantra yoga. 

(t) Astonga Yoga .—The mind (f^ra) always exists in the 
form of its states (fRt) and their suppression is the 

means of attaining final release (^tRT:). Therefore, Patau jnli 
says:— 

Chitta has five states—Ksipn, Mflijha, Vik§ipa, Ekagra 
and Samadhi. Iv§ipa, being due to action and of rajo-guna, 
is a restless state in which mind roams in all directions. 
It is antagonistic to yoga and, therefore, to npasana. 

Muqlha is of tamo-guna in which state wicked acts 
prompted by lust and anger appear right in the mind. 

Vik$ipa, though of satva-guna, is equally unsuited to 
yoga since in it the mind inclines towards delights of the 
Heaven and other pure forms of enjoyment. 

Ekagra is the best suited for yoga and u pa Sana, as in it 
the mind is withdrawn from alllother objects than the one in 
which it is centred. 

Snmiidhi comes of itself when mind is made Ekagra, 
leaves hold of external objects and becomes dissolved in 
Supreme Brahman. 

The Sarnadhi state of mind is said to be its prakaSa 
aspect and the other states constitute its vimnr&i aspect. 
When mind perceives external objects, it is in vimarfe or 
saviknlpa state and when there arises vicara in it, it is in 
prakasa or nirvikalpa state. Mind is equally the cause 
of bondage and liberation ^according as it is in savikalpa 
or nirvikalpa condition. Amrtabindu Upanisat says:— 

4 


v 
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w3r aw wrgsOT w i 

ygi gs wwfcflSfan u 

Patanjali prescribes eight means of attaining Yoga, viz., 
Restraint (*Pt)» Observances (ftww), Posture (arrewt), Regulation 
of Breath (sn*TRW), Abstraction (5T^Tr5TC), Concentration (WWW), 
Meditation (’■tn*T) and Trance (wnn%). 

Yama comprises abstinence from injury, veracity, 
abstinence from theft, continence and abstinence from 
avariciousness. 

Niyama includes cleanliness, contentment, purificatory 
action, study and making God motive of all action. 

Asana constitutes posture and easy position. 

Pranayama is the regulation of breath, that is, the 
stoppage of inspiratory and expiratory movements of breath 
which may be practised when steadiness of posture has 
been secured. 

Pratyahara is that by which the senses do not come in 
contact with their objects and follow, as it were, the nature 
of the mind. 

Dharana is the steadfastness of the mind. 

Dhyana is the continuation of the mental effort. 

Samadhi is got when shining with the light of the object 
alone and is devoid, as it were, of itself. 

(«) Other kinds of Yoga .—The same goal is reached by 
the other yogas also. But the means adopted differ with 
different yogas. In the Mantra Yoga, mantras and fabda are 
used ; in Ha^ha Yoga in addition to pranay&ma and asana, 
bandhas and mudrasare made use of; and in Lava Yoga, the 
dissolution of the categories (c!rw) is adopted. Stoppage of 
cittavritti is mok§a, while the contrary is sams&ra. Yoga- 
6ikhopani$at says:— 

rww wafer wwtfr rc«sr« wry n 

As Kathopanisat beautifully puts it, the mind is the 
reins with which the driver (buddhi) pulls in and controls 
the horses (senses) and prevents their bolting away with the 
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car (body) and the owner (Jivatma) in it. The intelligent 
driver takes the Jivatma to the Highest Abode. 
anWR tfir# tRHH rf i 

3 *r: sw?5)t h n 

spTT»ng: rq<w«g t 

3ncHi^PTHrg% wWrrg: jpfrfa»r: n 
3t%R?R. H^TcI 9^%* IRHT H^t I 
ei#Pswn«r stq^tR gsr^rr ?=r hr?t: 11 
5^3 R^RWH. HHKl 3^T HHHT t 
cwt^r^nm q^rrft *rhji ^ «iw; ti 
ftURHrcflNNs jh: auf^rmr: 1 
hisrh; 'mRrarrb HnS^t; q^ 11 

(e) Misra-Marga.—T he greatest siddhas have adopted 
a Mi$ra Upasana which is a combination of the Jnana and 
Yoga Margas and have, thereby, attained Mok§a, thesf/rnffif/m 
bonum of all upasanas. Regarding this type, I may quote 
the following:— 

tWhr% ?rc% h 1 
HHR HRRt HPT cTf# SPETHrt II 
jfr*nr q"Tm snffoqf 3 nnt?f»i: nq&a 1 
^TSWTHEjJ $I>R WH II 

fraTwreoT w*Rr HHrHtrtRr 1 

nr ftRrwfro#RR t^n q sfarr 11 

5. Conclusion. 

Perform whatever upasana you like. If you are pure and 
patient and worship in the right way, yon will surely see 
light. Upasana will culminate in Juana and worship 
will result in Realization. You will then see that the 
Universe, with all its diversity, is Brahman Itself (?R 3U); 

that there is no duality but only One without second (tR>*fal- 
%rflH tf?j) and that you arc That (?RHHW). 

This indissoluble union #,vith Brahman may be realized 
in this or another life according to the quality of the upasana. 
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By proper sadhana, the Jivatma which goes through a count¬ 
less series of incarnations is freed from the fetters of physical 
embodiment and is blessed with conscious union with God. 
These fetters are the five Kosas (Annamaya, Pranamaya, 
Manomaya, Vijnanamayn and Anandamaya) which hide from 
the soul, in its avidya state, its true spiritual essence. When 
the soul ceases to identify itself with one or another of these 
koias, it gets the highest enlightenment (vidya) and realizes 
its identity with Brahman. 

I shall deal with some typical upasana-karmas in the 
succeeding articles and illustrate the principles enunciated 
in these papers, and conclude this article with a well-known 
prayer to Devi given in the Devi Bhagavata : 

JwfoRTtsrra w it 

i 

cri ^sfr «wr: n 


MANDOOKYA UPANISHAD 

By Dk. M. Srinivasa Kao, M.A., M.D. 

(Continued from Vol. XXII, No. 4) 

Taittiriya Upanishad describes five sheaths, which 
cover the Atman like the sheath of a sword. The outer ones 
form the sheaths of the inner ones, that is, the sheath of 
Anna covers that of Prana, this again Manas, this Vijnana, 
which in turn covers the Ananda. The Atman, which is the 
innermost confers on each sheath self-hood or Atmatva. 
As he makes each of these sheaths living, he is known as 
Jiva. This Jiva is really that same Brahman who is of the 
nature of Be-ness, or existence, consciousness and endlessness. 

The first or karma kanda portion of the Vedas, describ¬ 
ing the various rituals, makes a distinction between Jiva and 
Paramatman and also refers to creation. The rituals are 
karmas or actions in which there must necessarily be differ¬ 
ences between the sacrificer, the sacrifice and the deities to 
whom the sacrifices are offered. Beings immersed in rituals 
will have to reap the reward of their actions and have no 
chance of final liberation. Therefore, the later portions of the 
Vedas, the Upanishads dealing with Jnana, describe the 
identity of Jiva and Paramatman. The statement of distinc¬ 
tion in the portion dealing with the rituals must, therefore, 
be treated as metaphorical and preparatory to the attainment 
of a higher knowledge leading to Moksha. The Upanishads 
are intended for those who have passed through the prepara¬ 
tory stages of offering sacrifices. Therefore, being later, they 
are more authoritative than the earlier portions of the Vedas. 

The Vcdic seers clearly recognized that all people are not 
of the same intellectual calibre. According to their power of 
understanding, they classified them into three grades, inferior, 
middling and superior. Worship and rituals were prescribed 
for those whose breadth of vi*w is either inferior or middling. 
Out of kindness and with the intention of leading such men 



into the right path and of enabling them ultimately to reach 
the identity of Jiva and Brahman, the Vedas enjoined on 
them rituals and worship. These, however, are not necessary 
for those of a high order of intellect, who have come to the 
conclusion that Atman is one without a second. 

Dualists or rather Pluralists, such as Kapila, Kanada, 
Buddha, Arhat and others, are quite certain that their own 
opinions have proper basis, that they only have arrived at 
truth, that their methods only are correct and that others are 
wrong. They become so enamoured of what they consider to 
be the truth that they come to hate those who differ from 
them. Being thus imbued with love and hatred, they quarrel 
with their opponents in defence of their own doctrines. The 
Vedic view of non-dual Atman is not opposed to any of their 
mutually conflicting opinions and the knowledge of non-dual 
Atman is the correct one, as it gives no room for feelings of 
love and hatred. 

Advaita is the true Reality and duality, which is variety, 
is other than non-duality. That is, it is the effect of non¬ 
duality. Reason tells us that in the absence of any activity 
of the mind, as in Samadhi or enlightened reflection, swoon 
and in deep sleep, there is no duality. Therefore, duality 
is said to be the effect of non-duality, like the appearance of 
the snake on a rope due to superimposition. 

From the poiot of view of reality or of unreality, to the 
dualist there is duality in both cases. As the dualist is under 
the influence of superimposition, he sees duality; while the 
Advaitin, being free from the influence of superimposition, 
realizes non-duality. Therefore, the position of an Advaitin 
is not in conflict with that of the dualists. 

It may be thought that if duality is the effect of non¬ 
duality, it must be quite as real as non-duality. Such 
thinking is incorrect. Just as to one who has errors of 
refraction in his eyes one moon appears to be many, the 
really existent non-dual Brahman only appears as many and 
various, through wrong knowledge giving rise to superim¬ 
position. This appearance is unreal, as Atman has no parts. 
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That which has parts can show variety, when its parts become 
differentiated. The partless, unborn Brahman nowhere, at 
no time and in no way whatever, can become differentiated. 
If differentiation were real, Brahman who by nature is ‘sat’ 
or be-ness, deathless, unborn and non-dual, would become 
subject to death. This will be as likely as fire changing its 
nature and becoming cold. Such a thing will be inconsistent 
with nature and against all evidence and authority. Therefore, 
the unborn, non-dual and real nature of Atman is to be 
considered as undergoing differentiation through Maya or 
wrong knowledge causing superimposition and not in reality. 
Therefore also, duality is never real. 

Some commentators on Upanishads are said to admit 
real birth to the Atman who by his very nature is devoid of both 
birth and death. If, according to them, anything is born, it 
must of necessity be subject to death. How can the unborn 
and deathless Atman of the very nature of Be-ness become 
subject to death, that is, become nothing ? Death can never 
accrue to Atman, it being opposed to its very nature of 
Be-ness. 

One may note here what John Dewey says in his “ The 
Quest for Certainty ”. “The realm of the practical is the 
region of change and change is always contingent; it has an 
element of chance that cannot be eliminated. If a thing 
changes, its alteration is convincing evidence of its lack of 
true or complete being. What is, in the full and pregnant 
sense of the world, is always eternal. It is self-contradictory 
for that which is, to alter. If it had no defect or imperfec¬ 
tion in it, how could it change ? That which becomes, merely 
comes to be, never truly is. It is infected with non-being : 
with privation of being in the perfect sense. The world of 
generation is the world of decay and destruction. Wherever 
one thing comes into being, something else passes out of 
being.” 

In our experience in this world, the immortal never 
becomes mortal and so al$o the mortal never becomes 
immortal. Just as the heat-giving property of fire never 
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undergoes change, a thing is never and in no way seen to 
give up its original nature and acquire another nature quite 
opposed to it. 

Some may hold that before birth, Brahman is of the 
nature of immortality and is immutable and yet Brahman 
may become mortal by being born. But this assertion of the 
natural immortality of Brahman is futile; for, when born, he 
cannot remain immutable, as birth means undergoing change. 

Some dualists credit the deity with the function of creat¬ 
ing fresh souls each time that a human child is born. If this 
creation is out of nothing, the souls ought to end in nothing. 
Immortality of souls thus becomes an illusion, as everything 
which has an origin must come to an end. This is all the 
more so, when death occurs in infancy and childhood, the 
souls become extinct, that is, end in nothing. 

To those who argue that Atman is born, there can 
never be such a thing as being unborn. Everything is mortal. 
This means that, according to this view, there can be no 
liberation from Samsara. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad uses the terms “ not 
this ” and “ not that ” in describing Atman. In doing so, the 
Sruti wishes us to understand that Atman cannot be 
grasped by the senses or words. It points out that all that 
appeals to one’s intelligence, bound by the law of cause 
and effect, cannot really be Atman. One may mistake the 
means employed for the end in view and to prevent one 
from wrongly understanding the means to be the substance 
intended to be properly understood, the scripture insists 
on the incomprehensibility of Atman. But to one who 
understands that, the means employed are mere indications 
of Atman, the Atman remains always one and unchanging 
and the unborn reality of Atman is self-luminous inside 
and outside, in fact everywhere. One may say that, if the 
reality of Atman can never be grasped by the senses, it 
comes to be altogether non-existent. This, however, is not 
true; for, we see the effects superimposed on Atman. When 
we see the hypnotic effects produced by a hypnotist, we 
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know that there is n real hypnotist who gives rise to them. 
Similarly, when we see the world spread out before us in 
our waking and dreaming states and disappearing in deep 
sleep, we are justified in saying that there must be, like 
the real hypnotist, a real Atman forming a basis for the 
superimposition of the world. It is only on a real basis of 
the nature of Be-ness or existence, that the world can be 
* superimposed, that is, he born. It is inappropriate to say 
that any superimposition or birth can occur without a real 
basis. It is also inappropriate to say that a real birth of 
the world occurs in Atman. Just as a real rope may be 
said to give rise to a snake and other things, so the real 
Atman incomprehensible to the senses may be said to give 
birth to the phenomenal world which is like the snake super¬ 
imposed on or born of a rope. A real birth cannot be 
attributed to the unborn Atman. If one holds that the 
unborn reality Atman becomes evolved into the phenomenal 
world, he would contradict himself by saying that the un¬ 
born becomes born. Therefore, by holding such an opinion, 
he would be saying that what is born is born again which 
ends in infinite regress. If we apply the law of causation, 
in describing the cause of the origin of the universe, we 
find no trace of a cause that was not itself the result of 
antecedent causes. As M. Clemenceau says “ All we need 
do is to accept phenomena, no matter at what point in 
the order in which they happen to present themselves." 
Therefore, it must be held that the Atman Reality is One 
and unborn. 

Vaiscshikas and Bouddhas hold that non-existence gives 
birth to everything, It is sufficient to show from our expe¬ 
rience that ‘nothing’ cannot give rise to something either 
really or through Maya. For instance, a barren woman’s son 
is not born either really or through Maya. Hence, this theory 
of something arising out of nothing is untenable. 

Just as a superimposed snake, considered from the point 
of view of the rope, is of the^nature of Be-ness or existence, 
so the mind, when considered from the point of view of Atman 
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of the nature of reality or consciousness, is of the nature of 
Be-ness or existence. In a dream, the mind assumes the 
dual form of the cognizer and the cognizable through its own 
activity. In the waking state also, through its Mayic activity 
the mind assumes the appearance of duality. 

From the real point of view, the mind is non-different 
from Atman and gives rise to the appearance of duality in 
dream. This is because objects of perception, such as an 
elephant in a dream, and the perceiving senses, such as the 
eye, etc., do not both exist independent of consciousness. 
It is exactly the same in the waking state, as the perceiving 
consciousness is the same in both. 

To establish the point that all the phenomena are ficti¬ 
tiously created by the mind and appear only to the mind, we 
make use of the principle of the determination of the variable 
and the invariable. When the mind is present, the pheno¬ 
menal world is present. When there is no mind, there is no 
duality. When by the light of discriminative knowledge, 
discipline and non-attachment, the mind ceases to he mind, 
that is, when it is controlled and withdrawn into the Atman, 
or when the mind by itself becomes latent in Atman as in 
deep sleep, the duality ceases to be manifested. Therefore, 
as it ceases to be, duality cannot have a real existence. 

The knowledge that Atman is the only reality or Be-ncss 
can arise only from the instruction given by the scriptures 
and by the teachers. In the absence of fuel, fire remains 
without burning. Similarly, in the absence of the function, 
ing of the mind, it ceases to be mind. When there are no 
objects to be cognized, that is, when the mind does not create 
objects, it ceases to function as the cognizing agent and 
becomes one with Atman. 

Various scriptural texts and knowers of Brahman say 
that knowledge devoid of all differentiations, such as the 
knower and the known and therefore unborn and of the nature 
of pure consciousness, is non-different from the real Brahman 
to be known. Just as the sun o£ the nature of eternal light 
is known by its own luminosity, Brahman who is of the 
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essence of consciousness requires no other consciousness to 
know it. 

It is not to be supposed that the subdued and controlled 
mind, free from all kinds of activities and their objects, is 
exactly like the mind in the state of deep sleep in which also 
there is no duality. In deep sleep, the state of the mind is 
different being under the influence of illusory darkness of 
wrong knowledge of Avidya. There will still be latent in the 
mind the impressions and root-causes of the activities giving 
rise to undesirable things. In the fire of realization of the 
Reality Atman will be burnt up all wrong knowledge or 
Avidya and the root-causes of activities giving rise to appear¬ 
ances in the wakeful state. The state of the controlled mind 
is thus quite different, activity or Rajoguna and sources of 
sorrow having become quiescent. Therefore, it is not like the 
state of mind in deep sleep. 

In deep sleep, the mind becomes latent being covered by 
Tamoguna. But in the state of realization of Atman, the 
mind does not become latent and there is no Tamoguna or 
Avidya to cover it. When the two evils of the cognized and 
the cognizer due to Avidya or wrong knowledge disappear, 
then it becomes one with the non-dual supreme Brahman. 
That is the Fearless as there is no reason to fear in the 
absence of duality. Brahman, being of the nature of Eternity, 
Purity, Consciousness and Freedom, never requires any kind 
of action after the destruction of Avidya or wrong knowledge. 

The absence of Avidya is what is known as Samadhi. 
As Brahman rests in Samadhi, he is known as Samadhi. As 
Brahman is Samadhi, immovable and fearless, there can be 
in Brahman no such action as grasping anything or giving up 
anything. 

Yogins, seeking to know Brahman and not well-grounded 
in the teachings of Vedanta find it very difficult to under¬ 
stand Brahman. Though Brahman has been described as 
fearless, the Yogins are afraid of seeking Brahman thinking 
that it would lead to their ovjpi destruction. As such people 
are devoid of discrimination, there can be no freedom from 
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misery and fear while the mind, which is related to Atman, 
is active. • To them, a true knowledge of Atman and eternal 
peace known as Moksha are dependent on the control of the 
mind. 

Control of the mind may be effected with determination, 
perseverance and without discouragement. The mind, which 
is engaged in forming desires and enjoyment of the fruits of 
action, should be turned back from them with proper means 
and care. Though the mind may be at perfect ease in sleep, 
it must be controlled even there, that is, it must be brought 
back to Atman. Allowing the mind to remain latent in sleep 
is the same as encouraging it to indulge in the miseries 
attendant on Avidva. Therefore, the mind must be controlled 
even in the matter of sleep in which Vasanas or impressions 
of waking experience persist. 

The mind should be brought to a state of equilibrium. 
One should not indulge in any happiness that may result from 
this state, as this also takes its source in Avidya. Through 
knowledge one should practise non-attachment to external 
objects. When the inactive mind shows signs of forming any 
attachment to external objects, it should be forcibly brought 
back into union with Atman. 

When the mind does not become latent in sleep nor 
active as in external experience but is absolutely quiescent 
and nothing appears before it, it is Brahman. 

This Atman is centred in itself, is ever at peace, as there 
is no evil in it. It is indescribable in words, as it is entirely 
unlike anything and unconnected with any external object. 

All that has been described till now is to enable us to 
understand that the only reality or truth is Brahman or 
Atman. No Jiva or actor or enjoyer is ever born in any way. 
Nor is any relation of cause and effect ever known about him. 
As Atman is non-dual, there can be no cause of birth of a 
Jiva. When there is not the least thing like birth, that is 
the supreme Being or Existence. 

Advaita has been proved tojjc real on the authority of 
Scriptures or Srutis and of reasoning. There are schools 
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of thought other than Advaita, such as dualists and nihil¬ 
ists whose doctrines are false and opposed to each other and 
give rise to desire, anger, misery, etc. What follows is 
intended to show that, in the absence of contradictions 
characteristic of dualists and nihilists, Advaita is the only 


true philosophy. 

The Samkhyas among the dualists maintain that per¬ 
ceived objects, that is effects, were previously in existence 
but as causes. Others such as Vaiseshikas and Naiyayikas, 
being bolder and thinking themselves to be very wise, hold 
that the existing world came out of nothing, non-existence. 
Holding such opposite views, they are bound to quarrel with 
each other hoping to gain victory over the opponent. 

As the result of these disputations and attempts to 
overthrow each other’s doctrines, what tends to be established 
is Advaita. The Samkhya doctrine of the birth of an existing 
thing is overthrown by the holders of the theory of asat 
or non-existence by saying that that which is does not need 
any production or birth. The Samkhyas, in turn, overthrow 
the theory of ‘ asat * or non-existence giving birth to an 
existing thing, by saying that an unperceived non-existence, 
like the unknown horn of a hare, cannot possibly give rise to- 
any object. If something can come out of nothing, then 
since nothing has no distinctive nature, the whole world may 
result from the non-existence of anything, say a jar. Over- 
throwing by their disputations the mutually antagonistic 
theories of birth from existence and birth from non-existence, 
they tend to approach the non-dual position of the Advaitm 
niid proclaim that, in truth, there is no such thing as 


birth. ... 

What their arguments tend to establish non-birt or 

Ajati of anything, the Advaitins gladly accept and do not 

care to engage in any more disputes. 

Some disputants predicate birth to that which is unborn 
and has no birth. How can that which has no birth and 

consequently immortal cor*e to be mortal? The immortal 

cannot become mortal; nor can the mortal become immoital. 
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A thing of a certain nature cannot change into something 
just the opposite. Believing that a thing naturally immortal 
can achieve mortality, how can one maintain that a thing can 
remain immortal and unchanged while passing through 
birth ? 

Heraclitus believed in incessant change without any 
underlying permanent identity or unity. Plato conceived of 
two worlds, one real and unchanging and the other consist¬ 
ing of change, confusion and instability, though the connec¬ 
tion between the two is not clearly stated. Parmenides and 
his Eleatic successors held that change being impossible in a 
permanent, homogeneous substance, the reality of the world 
including our own bodies must be a mere illusion of our 
deceptive senses. Bergson is the apostle of the reality of 
incessant change and appeals to our ordinary experience, 
though it never gives us mere change without persistence. 
All change must be a change of or in something. If there is 
no underlying identity, there is nothing to change. It may 
appear paradoxical, but only what is permanent can change. 
The Self which changes with the flux of time and circumstance 
is still af the bottom the same old Self. If each change 
meant a quite new self, there would be no reason for joy in a 
transition to a better or sorrow in a change for the worse. 

The Buddhists believe in the momentariness of sen¬ 
sations and knowledge. There is no self to feel them, 
compare them or experience joy or sorrow. If everything 
is momentary, why should one continue in a course of right 
conduct or feel responsibility for one's actions? A. E. 
Taylor in his “ Elements of Metaphysics ” defines change 
“as succession within an identity, the identity being as 
essential to the character of the process as the succession.” 
He also thinks that a single coherent end welds the series 
of changes into a unity which underlies permanent identity 
of character. One may ask, how can that which is subject 
to a succession of changes have a permanent identity ? 
What about the scries of events forming a connected dream ? 
Is there a permanent underlying identity of character peculiar 


to dream and separate from that of the waking state ? The 
only way out of these difficulties is to assume that the 
changes are merely superimposed on an unchanging and 
eternal Brahman. This perception of the so-called changes 
and considering them real is Maya. 

Many theologians seem to be at a loss to account for 
the immortality of the soul. It is one of the Christian 
tenets that God confers immortality on the souls he creates. 
But since the doctrine of the evolution of man from the lower 
animals came to be generally accepted, many religiously- 
minded persons are perplexed to believe in the immortality 
of the soul. They began to ask, at what stage of man’s 
evolution from the ape did the soul in man become worthy 
of eternal life ? An answer is furnished by Bishop Barnes. 
While preaching in Manchester Cathedral in March 1930, 
he gave out his discovery that when in the developing 
ape there appeared the first understanding of moral law, 
there arose a state of things in which immortality for the 
first time came into being. “Then the process of soul- 
making began and the animal began to put on humanity." 
“ Belief in personal immortality has its basis on man’s 
loyalty to goodness and truth. Man claims eternal life as 
a reward of righteousness which has a survival value. 
Otherwise, the universe would cease to be rational and the 
creator will be only capricious making useless experiments. 
Obedience to the moral law was man’s gift to his maker.” 
So, mortal man in the course of his evolution from the ape 
and the lower animals claimed immortality achieving it by 
his own exertions and transmitting it to all his successors. 
Bishop Barnes must he well aware that for every one man that 
obeys the moral law, there are ninety-nine who deliberately 
disobey it. What is the reward for such unrighteousness ? 
Is it also immortality but only in hell? Having thus 
announced his discovery of the origin of immortality, 
Bishop Barnes declares that he does not believe in a static 
future but looks forward to^development, achievement and 
enrichment. But as to where all this development, etc., 
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is to take place, the Bishop is discreetly silent. He is 
satisfied with vaguely speaking of “ a realm of God where 
nothing of value was ever wasted The above is a fair 
sample of the way in which even educated, thinking men 
flounder in trying to account for the immortality of the soul. 

Even in Vyavahara or worldly experience, the nature 
of a thing is not known to change. The natural property 
of fire is to give out heat and light. This never changes 
at any time or place. The natural property of water is 
to flow from a higher to lower level and always remain 
constant. In all objects of worldly experience, which are 
merely objects superimposed on Brahman, this is recognized 
to be the meaning of the nature of a thing. So in the case 
of the real substance having no birth, immortality forms its 
very nature. 

All the Jlvas whose nature is that of Atman are, on 
account of that very nature, free from all changes, such as old 
age, death, etc. Being of such a nature, if on the Atman 
are superimposed old age, death, etc., just as the snake is 
superimposed on a rope, they will he giving up the very 
nature of Atman. The very thought of old age and death in 
relation to Atman is committing the error of superimposition, 
that is, thinking one thing to be another. 

The Vaiseshika shows how the SSmkhya theory of an 
existing thing being born as the world is self-contradictory. 
The cause which, according to the Samkhya, is the material 
like clay, the cause of the jar is verily the effect. That the 
cause only becomes transformed into the effect is what 
they say. The unborn and ever-existing Pradhana is 
born in the form of Mahat and other effects, though originally 
it has been taken to be changeless and permanent. If this is 
so, how can it be said to be unborn ? It is a contradictory 
thing to say that an unborn thing is born. Moreover, 
Pradhana is said to be immutable. When it breaks up in 
one part into a variety as the world, how can it continue to 
be immutable? It is not in conformity with experience in 
this world, that jars which have parts and broken in places 


are ever said to be immutable. There is thus a two-fold 
contradiction in saying that a thing is unborn and born (that 
is transformed at the same time) and that a thing with parts 
is capable of being broken up into pieces and at the same 
time remain unchanged. In other words, if the Samkhyas 
wish to hold that the effect is non-different from the unborn 
cause, it would be as good as asserting that the effect is also 
unborn. This is contradicting the experience that a thing is 
an effect and yet unborn. Effect and cause being non- 
different, how can there remain the immutability of the 
cause in the effect that may be born ? For half a hen cannot 
be cooked, allowing the other half to lay eggs. 

Moreover, in support of the assumption that from an 
unborn substance an effect is born, there is verily no illustra¬ 
tion. In the absence of an illustration, it may be taken as 
settled that from an unborn cause no effect can be born. 
Again, if a born thing is said to give rise to another the 
question will be asked, what gave birth to the first? There 
being no limit to such questions, the whole argument ends in 
infinite regress. A so-called cause must be preceded by 
antecedent event, which again must be preceded by others 
and one can go on infinitely backwards. So, it is absurd to 
speak of a first cause. 

It may be argued that, from merit and demerit as 
causes, the aggregate of elementals known as the body is 
produced. From this body again are produced merit and 
demerit. Those who argue thus attribute to the causes in 
the form of merit and demerit and to the effects in the 
form of bodies an interdependence and mutual origin. How 
can such people predicate birthlessness either to causes or 
effects? Therefore, the eternal and unchanging Atman can 
never become either effect or cause. The saying that from 
the result born of a cause the cause is reborn is quite as 
absurd as saying that from the son is born the father. There¬ 
fore, to prevent such an absurd conclusion, the order of 
succession of cause and effegt must be first established, the 
cause being the prior one and the effect the subsequent one. 
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According to A. E. Taylor, causation means “ that the 
occurrence and the character of every event in the Time 
series is completely determined by preceding events. ” In 
other words, the present depends on the past and the future 
on the present. Cause is not the whole true logical ground 
but the ground so far as it can be discovered in the train of 
temporarily antecedent circumstances. Thus, cause is in¬ 
complete ground and the principle of causation is not, like 
the principle of sufficient reason, axiomatic. Actual experi¬ 
ence cannot prove the principle of causation. Cause is 
assumed, as it is practically useful. So, cause is a postulate 
which experience may confirm but cannot prove. The 
conception of cause is anthropomorphic in origin and 
owes its existence to practical needs. 

If the cause and effect are said to arise simultaneously, 
they cannot bear the relation of cause and effect but will be 
like the right and left horns of a cow growing at the same 
time. Two things, each depending on the other for its 
production, can never come to bear the relation of cause 
and effect, nor indeed any other relation. 

The illustration of seed and the sprout is sometimes 
brought forward as showing the relation of cause and 
effect. But, it does not serve the purpose; for, the relation 
between the seed and the sprout is not beginningless at 
all, as we see that all the previous ones had a beginning 
and all the succeeding ones likewise. At any moment, 
a sprout arises from a seed and sprout later on gives rise 
to seeds. The succession of seeds and sprouts shows 
always a beginning and nothing can be said to be without 
a beginning. This also applies to cause and effect. 

» There is no such thing as a series of seeds and 
sprouts without a beginning; for, apart from individual 
seeds and sprouts, there can be no such independent 
thing as a series of seeds and sprouts without a begin¬ 
ning. Similarly, a series of causes and effects cannot be 
maintained as apart from individual antecedent causes 
and subsequent effects, 


To the scientific mind, causes and effects are alike events. 
Causation, in the scientific sense, means sequence of events 
under definitely known conditions. But, as popularly con¬ 
ceived, a cause is a person or something into which we can 
mentally project a conscious life akin to our own. A cause 
is never thought of as merely preceding the effect but 
it is supposed to make the effect occur, that is to say, to 
bring it about by an exercise of activity. So, a cause is 
conceived as being active and the effect passive. 

The mere absence of knowledge of the antecedence and 
consequence, as regards cause and effect, is itself enough 
to bring into prominence the doctrine of non-birth. If the 
properties of a thing born are perceived, how can its preced¬ 
ing cause not be grasped ? The perceiver of a thing born 
must needs perceive that from which it is born; for, the 
thing born and that from which it is born must be in a 
closely intimate relation with each other. 

The birth of anything cannot be established by any 
manner of means. Nothing can be born from its own form. 
Nothing can reproduce itself, as one jar does not form 
another jar. Nor is anything produced from anything else, 
as a cloth is not produced from a jar. In the same way', 
two different things cannot together produce a new thing, as 
it is opposed to experience. A jar and a cloth together do 
not give rise to a new jar or cloth or a third thing. 

In Vyavahara, we speak of a jar being produced from 
clay and of a son being born to the parents. But these are 
mere ideas and words. When properly examined, the basis 
of ideas and words and the corresponding attributes of 
objects such as a jar, a son, etc., are found to be nothing 
more than mere words. As the Sruti says, “All effects are 
mere words and names." 

If effects like a jar, a son, etc., are supposed to be 
present in clay, parents, etc., birth need not be predicated 
of them, as they are already existing. Effects cannot be 
said to be bom from ‘asat ’, .non-being, as like the horns 
of a hare, they have no existence whatever. No effect? can 
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be produced from ‘sadasat’, being and non-being, as such 
a*.; combination is contradictory and destructive in its very 
nature. Therefore, no object whatever is ever born or pro¬ 
duced. •>> 

According to J. S. Mill, cause and effect are not distinct' 
events or phenomena but the earlier and later stages in- 
a continuous process. This, in fact, does away with the 
principle of causation. You cannot say where a cause 
ends and an effect begins or where one stage ends and 
the next begins. 

Plurality of causes is ultimately a logical contradiction 
but, in any form* in which the causal postulate is of prac¬ 
tical use, it must recognize plurality. The causal postulate, 
according to/ which events are completely determined by 
antecedent events, leads to the belief that the stream of 
events is discontinuous. This belief is inherently self-contra¬ 
dictory and so ultimately untrue. 

.When the relation between cause and effect is said 
to be. a. necessity, it simply means that if you assert the 
existence, of the conditions, you are logically bound to 
assert the existence of the result. It was Hume that 
first brought out this subjective character of the “ neces¬ 
sity ” of causal relation. 

Some maintain that an object is produced by the 
union of action, actor and result; and that it is of a 
transitory nature. This is contrary to reason and experi¬ 
ence. For, as the objects produced disappear immediately 
after their production and before their cognition and 
determination, they cannot at all be experienced and thus 
memory is rendered impossible. 

Admitting the beginninglessness of causes, such as 
merit and demerit and of effects such as bodies is equi¬ 
valent to accepting their non-production or non-birth, no 
effect can, arise of itself without an external cause or 
from a cause having no beginning and therefore no birth. 
Worldly experience also suppocts the view that, where the 
cause is not known in the beginning, its birth also cannot 
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be known. Only that which has a cause has a beginning 
and not that which has none. 

Ordinary people may consider that external objects 
apart from the perceiving subject are necessary for giving 
rise to sensation, to percepts, and feelings of joy, sorrow, 
etc. But thinkers know that, independent of consciousness, 
there can be no perceiving subject or perceived objects or 
perceptions. In dreams, we know that there are no external 
objects and yet the dreamer experiences sensations, percepts, 
etc. In deep sleep, we are not aware of a perceiving subject 
nor of any objects. This is also true of persons in the state 
of Samadhi or enlightened reflection and of Muktas or per¬ 
sons released from Avidya. Therefore, the so-called external 
objects of the waking state are as much causes of cognition 
as a rope is a cause of the appearance of a snake. The 
appearance of objects is due to Maya or Avidya and even a 
cause may not be a cause, as it disappears when the 
illusion goes. 


(To be continued.) 


SUMERO-DRAVIDIAN AFFINITIES 

By A. S. Thyacaraju, M.A. 


THE discovery of a large number of seals at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-Daro has set scholars on the interesting track 
of deciphering them and discovering the origin of the 
mysterious people who have been termed 'Sumerians It is 
now found out that the Indus valley civilization was sub¬ 
stantially the same as the civilization of the Mesopotamian 
plateau ; but the writings on the seals have baffled scholars. 1 
Nevertheless Professor Waddell claims to have been able 
to read the script. He says how he discovered “ that the 
* Sumerian ’ language with its writing was the early Aryan 
speech and script and the parent of the Aryan family of 
languages, ancient and modern, with their writing, and in 
particular the parent of the English, Anglo-Saxon, ‘Celtic’, 
Gothic, Norse, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit and all unsuspectedly 
also, of the ancient Egyptian languages and writing ; that 
this Aryan speech with its writing was spread over the ancient 
world by the Phoenicians, who were not Semites, as hitherto 
supposed, but the leading sea-faring branch of the Sume¬ 
rians or Early Aryans.” 2 He says in an earlier publication 
of his : “That the writing on these seals was * Sumerian ’ 
and of an archaic type I recognized on the first glance at 
their photographs .... Having in my search for Aryan 
origins been led by various clues to the conclusion that the 
Sumerians were Aryans, . . . the problem of the Indus Valley 
script was to me a comparatively easy one.’’ 3 Professor 
Waddell has carried his study so deeply into the origins that 


1 Illustrated London News, December 19, 1931. Review of Sir John 

Marshall's “ Mohenjodaro ", by Sir Arthur Keith. 

3 A Sumer-Aryan Dietionary. L. A. Waddell. Part I, A—F, 1927, Intro¬ 
duction, pp. ix-x. 

3 The Indo-Susnerian Seals Deciphered. L. A. Waddell, 1925, Preface, 
pp. v-vi. 


he has been able to publish a dictionary of Sumer-Aryan 
terms. 

But some other scholars have arrived at a conclusion 
which tries to equate Sumerian with Dravidian, it was 
Caldwell who first drew the attention of students of philology 
to certain affinities between Dravidian and Indo-European, 
and suggested that these must have been very early borrow¬ 
ings into the Indo-European of Dravidic terms. The discovery 
of the existence of an unknown people in the Indus Valley 
naturally had led some to suppose that these were the ances¬ 
tors of the Dravidians, the dark race of South India. Mr. 
R. S. Vaidyanatha Aiyar has an interesting article on * Sumero- 
Dravidian and Hittite-Aryan Origins ’. 4 That there are 
affinities between the Dravidian language and many branches 
of the Indo-European family is being proved by many Indian 
scholars. Some claim a Sanskritic origin for Dravidian 
* while others give it a contemporary development with Indo- 
European from a common mother-tongue, which is variously 
termed * Sumerian ’, ‘ Scythian ’, etc. Some others 8 claim for 
it a close family connection with the eastern and northern 
branches of the Germanic family, i.e., with Gothic and Old 
Icelandic. 

A German Professor® considers that the Dravidians were 
the predecessors of the Aryans of Mesopotamia. Basing 
his conclusion on the study of place-names he says “where 
history is silent place-names might speak”. Mr. L. V. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar in a notice of this book speaks as 
follows about the professor’s conclusion: “ He is inclined to 
think that the original Dravidian peoples must have 
inhabited the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris and that 
from thence, pressed outwards by other races like the 
Semites, the Sumerians and the Aryans, they must have 

4 The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society , April 1929. 

* South Iudian Research. July 1920, p. 178. ef. the issues of August 1919 
p. 7 ff. and February 1920, p. 54 {f. 

• Alt-cirovidisches—Eine nameufuucUiche Untereaehing. Von A. Clemens 
Schoener. Partenkircben, Germany. 


spread over the plateaux of Persia and thence penetrated into 
India ... In his book he traces a large number of ancient 
place-names in Afghanistan, the highlands of Persia, the 
plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris and Mesopotamia 
generally, to Dravidian forms ... He also suggests that 
Dravidian words like fir: river, are discoverable in pre-Indo- 
Germanic names of places and of rivers, in Central Europe 
also.” 7 Mr. Ramaswamy Aiyar quotes some very interesting 
parallels from Herr Schoener’s brochure. Such, for example, 
are the name of the King, Sargon (c/. Drav. sari : straight, 
koti: king) the just king; Chinnaran, the name of a small 
fort (c/. Drav. chinna : small, aram : fort); Talar, the name 
of a spot where two small streams originate (c/. Drav. talai: 
head, ar: stream.); Chinnar; Bambur (c/. Drav. pambu : 
snake, ur- town; Ur of the Chaldees, etc. 

Professor Waddell has not thought of a possible connec¬ 
tion of Dravidian with the ancient Sumerian. While study¬ 
ing his Sumer-Aryan Dictionary, it struck me that many 
of the Sumerian roots that he had listed had cognates or 
derivatives in the Dravidian languages. I cannot make bold 
to draw conclusions from these affinities, for there is every 
possibility of such resemblances being merely accidental; but 
perhaps it will be possible one day, after a thorough and 
systematic study of the grammar and syntax of Sumerian 
is made, to equate Aryan—Sumerian—Dravidian, especially 
when researches from other vistas of approach seem to point 
to the same end. 

I give below a list of what seem to me to be Sumero- 
Dravidic Affinities. I follow the word order of Professor 
Waddell’s Sumer-Aryan Dictionary. The Sumerian, Egyp¬ 
tian and Akkad roots are taken from the same book. 
The most striking English cognates, selected from Pro¬ 
fessor Waddell’s list, are given in brackets, along with each 
root that is considered. I have used the “Andhra Pada 


7 The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol. XX, 
No. X, July 1929, pp. 49-53. 




Parijatamu ” 8 for deciding whether a word is Dravidic or 
of Sanskrit origin. I have selected only words from the 
Telugu language, though I have also added a few Tamil 
cognates here and there. 

A • 

Su. a: interjection, cf. Dr. ah: abba, ayya, amnia, are. 
(ah). 

Su. ab, ap, abba: father, cf. Tel. appa, abba: father, 
(abbot). 

Su. ab, ap: beget, cattle, create, cf. Tel. appa, abba: 
father; abbayi: boy; atnmayi: girl; avu: cow (have, 
heifer). 

Su. aba: off, after, behind, cf. Tel. avatala: afterwards. 
Tam. apparam : afterwards (after, apology). 

Su. ad, at, adda: father, mother, cf. Tel. atta: aunt 
(Dad, atavism). 

Su. aka, ang: cry, howl, pain. cf. Tel. ayyo: cry of pain, 
iditpu : cry. Tam. ar.ei: cry. (ache, agony, awe). 

Su. al: high, lofty, hill. cf. Tam. dram: deep (altar, alti¬ 
tude). 

Su. ala, alal: all, full, totality, cf. Tel. ella: everything. 
Tam. elldm, alia : all (all, almost). 

Su. awe, eme: mother, love, grace, cf. Tel. amtna: 
mother, arnrni: woman (mamma, mammalia). 

Su. ama: womb, wide, hoId.+Egy. am: to swallow, cf. 
Tel. ummi: spittle; ubbn: to swell (womb, ample). 

Su. ana: one. +Sans. ani: a pin. cf. Tel. ant : axle pin 
(an, one, unit). 

Su. ar, ar,ara: plough, bond uplift, cf. Tel. eddn: ox; 
enumn: male buffalo; eric to plough. Tam. arisi: rice 
(ear, arable, harrow). 

Su. ara: copper, bronze, cf. Tel. era, erra: red (ore). 

Su. arata, aratta: earth, land, massive, heavy, cf. Tel. 
aratamu: sadness; arati-chcttu: plantain tree; the 
village name ‘ Aratla-kafta’ (earth, arduous, orthodox). 

8 An.ikrapadapari}atiimn ann Su^ilhaniikraitiikatftuvu, by Ogirala Jaga- 
nadhakavigaru and Gurujada Sree Ramamurtliygaru, 1868. 
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B 

Su. bad, bat : stave, wooden tool. cf. Tel. badda : bamboo 
splinter; bettamu: rattan, cane (bat, battledore). 

Su. bad, bat: strike, destroy, kill. cf. Tel. badu : to strike; 
podu : to poke; pattu: to bold. Tam. pudi: hold (beat 
batter, butt, pat). 

Su. bad, bat: deep, dark. cf. Tel. bottiga : totality (bottom, 
buttock, fathom, pathos, pedal). 

Su. bal • to turn. cf. Tel. malupii: bend. Tam. vali, va(: 
to bend (ball, bowler, voluble). 

Su. ban, pan : bow. cf. Tel. bandi : bullock cart, ‘ bandy ’» 
banti: ball; vongu: to bend; vonkara: crooked. Tam. 
vandi: cart (bandy, bent, banjo). 

Su. bar: city. cf. Tel. viiru: town; prolu: city (borough). 

Su. bar: see, look, inspect, cf. Tel . far uva: sight; pdrit- 
vamu: pigeon. Tam. pdru: see (peer, pry, pore). 

Su. bil, pil, bi: blaze, flame, fire. cf. Tel. vella: white. 
Tam. vel(i: silver; velichem: light (blaze, bliss). 

Su. bir: break, tear, cut off. cf. Tel. viruchu: to break; 
piruchu: to tear; purudu: child-birth (break). 

Su. bir: offspring, child, brood, cf. Tel. purudu: child¬ 
birth; bidda: child; pilla: child, girl; pitta : bird 
(breed, brood, bred, bird, birth, brat). 

Su. bur, burn- bore, open, dig. cf. Tel. purugu: worm. 
Tam. puru : to enter (bore, perforate, burrow, 
prick). 

Su. bur, bu, burn: worm, serpent, cf. Tel. purugu: worm. 
Tam. puiuvu: worm (worm, vermin, vermicelli, Ormes- 
head). 

Su. burn : fruit, berry, many-fold. cf. Tel. palu: many. 
Tam. param : fruit (berry, fruit). 

D 

Su. dab, dib, tab: dwelling, surround, tent. cf. Tel. dibba : 
mound; daba: terrace. Tam. teppa: raft (tabor, tapis, 
tavern, tabernacle.) * 
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Su. dag, tak : spread out, extend, cover, cf. Tel. t&ku: 
touch; dagu: hide (deck, decorate, detect, thatch, 
toga, protect). 

Su. dam: consort, wife, husband, cf. Tel. tammudu: 
brother. Tam. tambi: brother (dam, dame, damsel). 

Su. dar, tar: wound, cut open, tear. cf. Tel. tera : weapon. 
tora: danger, toragu: to fall (tear, torn, thorn). 

Su . dar, tar, dara: weave, cloth, colour, cf. Tel. dera : 
tent (drape, trap, drab). 

Su. dar, dir, tar: look up, shut, door. cf. Tel. talupu: 
door (door). 

Su. dara, darn: fetter, band, net. cf. Tel. daramu : 
thread; tradu : rope (draught, draft, draw, drag, 
dragon). 

Su. de, di: shine, destroy, cf. Tam. tly: fire (devil, 
demon, diabolic). 

Su. del: cutting, cf. Tel. telu: scorpion (dale, delve, dell, 
dole, doll, idol, tool). 

Su. dib: enclose, hold, retain, cf. Tel. dibba: mound; 
tifpa: hill (dwell). 

Su. dim: pillar, post, bar, log. cf. Tel. dimma: log, bar 
(timber). 

Su. dim: erect, build of houses, etc. cf. Tel. dimma: a 
platform, ‘payal’, a support, tinne: a payal; dinne: 
a mound as in the village name ‘ Dipal-dinne ’ (dome, 
domestic'. 

Su. dim : overwhelm, crush down, cut. cf. Tel. dimmisa: 
an instrument for levelling the ground; dimpu: to put 
down; tinu: to eat (doom, damn, timid, damage, 
condemn). . • 

Su. dim, dimma: weak in body and mind. cf. Tel. 
dimmari : an unconscious person; dimma: to be 
stunned (dim, bedim). 

Su. dirig: bend, bow down, dark. cf. Tel. tirngn: turn 
back (dwarf). 

Su. du: go, come. c/« Tel. duku, dumuku: to cross 
(dawdle). 



Su. dub, tub: tablet, platform, table, cf. Tel. tapeld: 

brass, utensil; tabuku: plate (table, tableau, tablet). 
Su. dur, tur: prince, king, the great, lofty, cf. Tel. dora: 

■ lord, great man, rich person (Tyrant, Thor). 

E 

Su. editi, etin: plain, field, desert, cf. Tel. cddrit, cddri: 

desert (Garden of Eden, Aden). 

Su. ega, egura: black-water, high tide. cf. Tam. eri: lake. 

(aqua, ocean, Euxine, ^Egean). 

Su. edir: backwards, after, walking away. cf. Tel. eguru: 
to fly. Tam. eru: to ascend (vagary, vague, vagrant, 
extravagant). 

Su. da-mu: mount, rise up, hill. cf. Tel. ettu: high. 

Tam. eru ; to ascend (Alp, Elam). 

Su. elim, ilim: ram, leader of the herd. cf. Tel. elu: to 
rule (billy, William, Elk. eland). 

Su. eme : tongue, language, mouth, cf. Tel. uwmi: spittle ; 
mu, iniiti : mouth. Tam. mudal: first, mouth (ahem, 
hem, amen, yammer). 

Su. er, eri, ir: hurry, hasten, cf. Tel. eru : river; dm: 
river. Tam. Iri, ar: river (hurry, hurricane, hurl, urge, 
whirl). 

Su. er, eri, urn : fortified city. cf. Tel. urn : city. Tam. 
ur: city. (—) 

Su. eritn: army, warrior. Pictured by the Lightning sign. 
cf. Tel. ufttmu : thunder (army, armada). 

F 

Su. fi, pi: serpent, bite, afflict, cf. Tel. usuru: life, 
agony. Tam. virian : asp. (viper, vile, virus). 

Su. firiq, piriq: frightful, kill, grief, cf. Tel. piriki: 
coward (fright, fierce, ferocity, brigand, prig). 


GAUTAMIPUTRA, RUDRADAMA AND KANISKA. 

By S. Srikantha Sastri, M.A. 

In a previous issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society (V ol. XVII, p. 334), I pointed out that the evidence 
of the Puranas leads us to believe that Hala-Salivahana is 
the founder of the era named after him. That Hala was 
also a powerful monarch who extended his power as far 
as Ceylon is proved by other literary evidences (Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society, "V ol. II, Pt. I, July 1927). 
If we push this point to its logical conclusion, it leads us 
to the fact that Gautamiputra must be placed in 108 to 130 
A.D. and Pulamiivi from 130 to 158 A.D. This means 
that Pujamavi, Rudradaman who must certainly be placed in 
130 to 150 A.D. and I\ani$ka (accession in 128-29 A.D. 
according to Sten Konow and Wijk) were contemporaries. 

Several objections are urged against this theory. The first 
is that Chas^ana or Tiastenes is .mentioned with a PulamSvi 
by Ptolemy as contemporaries. Ptolemy relied upon inaccu¬ 
rate reports of sailors from whom he drew his information for 
his works which he wrote between 104-147 A.D. Therefore 
it is possible that Ptolemy was recording facts of history forty 
or fifty years old. Thus there is no sufficient basis for the 
conclusion that Ptolemy, Cha$fcana and Pujamavi were living 
in c. 110 A.D. 

There are three Pulomavis mentioned in the Purajias. 
According to my chronology given in connection with the 
discussion of ^alivahana era, the list of kings from the 
beginning of the Christian era is as follows :— 

No. 11 Skandasvati ... 2 B.C. to 5 A.D. 

„ 12 Mfgendra ... „5 A.D. to 8 „ 

„ 13 Kuntala ... 8 „ to 16 „ 

„ 14 Svatikarna ... 16 „ to 17 „ 

„ 15 Pulomavi I ... 17 „ to 53 „ 

Cha$tana was most probably the contemporary of this 
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Pulomavi about the year 50 A.D. There is no evidence 
to prove that Katch was eyer under the Satavahanas. Ujjaini 
was probably captured by Cha^tana which enabled him to call 
himself a Mahakjatrapa whereas in his early days he 
was merely a K§atrapa. But under Jayadaman, who was 
merely a K§atrapa, Akara or Eastern Malva was once again 
taken by Gautamiputra ^atakarni and was held in his grasp 
as is evident from the inscription of BalaSri. This reconquest 
of Ujjaini by Gautamiputra must have been after his 
eighteenth year, for till then he was staying at Benakafcaka 
near Vaijayanti in the south of the Kr$na. 

It is agreed that Jayadaman who succeeded Cha$tana 
must have reigned for at least fifteen or twenty years before 
the accession of Rudradaman some years before 130 A.D. 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee is most probably right in holding that 
the Andhau inscription of the year 52 is that of Rudradaman 
himself and there is nothing to prove the joint rulership of 
Chastana and Rudradaman. I believe that most probably 
more than half a century was covered by the closing years of 
Cha§taij!», the rule of Jayadaman and some years of Rudra¬ 
daman before 130 A.D. 

The Peripius mentions Mambarus (identified with Naha¬ 
pana) and an elder Saraganes (probably Skand Svatikarna). 
If we assign the Junnar inscription of the 46th year to the 
Vikrama era, Nahapana should be placed in the last decade of 
the first century B.C. and probably in the beginning of the 
first century A.C. The evidence of the Joglethembi hoard 
has conclusively proved that more than a century must have 
elapsed, during which time the successors of Nahapana 
impressed their own figures on the coins and passed them 
into circulation, before the coins were restruck by Gautami¬ 
putra (Journal of Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXII). Therefore there is no difficulty in placing 
Gautamiputra in c. 110 A.D. Rudradaman cannot have 
wrested Akara from Gautamiputra Yajna Sri Satakarni who 
was a very powerful ruler. He is assigned a rule of nearly 
thirty years in the Puranas and his coins bearing the figure of 
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a ship speak of his naval power also. Yajna Sri seems to 
have retrieved the fallen fortunes of his family after the 
comparatively weak rule of Pulumavi the successor of 
Goutamlputra, Siva Sri and Sivaskanda, as his coins are 
found in Kathiawar and Gujarat. 

The vicissitudes of Satavahana power in the north must 
have been as follows. Cha§tana during the closing years of 
PulSmavi I was probably deputed by Kuzula Kadphises 
to rule Kutch and Eastern Malava. He conquered Ujjaini 
and called himself a Mahak$atrapa during the rule of 
Mandalaka, Purikasena, Sundarn Sata, Chakora and Sivasvati 
who seem to have been merely nominal kings soon deposed, 
as very brief reigns are assigned to them. Gautamlputra, 
however, determined to root out foreign rule. During these 
dark days, the Satavahana capital was removed to Benakafcika 
which was probably the earliest home of the Satavahanas. 
Gautamiputra’s inscription (Ep. Ind., VIII, Nasik Inscriptions, 
No. 4) refers to him (as the lord of Benakafaka in Govardhana) 
and to the camp of the Vaijayanti army. To interpret both 
Vejayantiye and Vijaya before Shandhavara as meaning vic¬ 
torious, would mean that the word has been repeated by the 
composer of the inscription merely to emphasize the success 
of the army, whereas a single word would have been more 
than enough. Therefore Vejayantiye Senaye undoubtedly 
refers to BanavUsi. Banavasi was a place of importance long 
before the rise of the Kadambas, under the rule of Harati- 
putra Visnukada Chutu Kadananda and Haritlputra Siva- 
skandavarman {lnd. Ant., XLVI, p. 156 ff.) who certainly 
belonged to the Satavahana and Chufu families. Therefore we 
must look for Govardhanagiri and Benakafcaka round about 
Banavasi. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the word Vijaya is connected with Vaijayanti or Banavasi in 
early Kadamba inscriptions “ Svasti, Vijaya Vaijayantydm 
Sxcami Mahasena matrgandnudhyatabhishiktanani ” etc. 
(Epi. Car., Shimoga, Vol. II, SB. 33). Similarly Jinasena in 
his Mahapurana while describing the conquests of Bharata, 
speaks of Vaijayanti and its sea-port Vaijayanti Mahadvdra , 
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In the Kadamba inscription of Mrge&avarman referred to 
above, there is mention of a Venna river, obviously the 
stream Yenne which joins the Saravati, and here also is found 
Govardhanagiri on the borders of the Shimoga district just 
below the place where the Saravati joins the sea. Therefore 
I believe that Gautamiputra called himself the lord of Bena- 
kafcka and Govardhanagiri and with his army from 
Banavasi marched on the Khakaratas and other rulers and 
regained the other capital Prati§thana. Gautamiputra put 
an end to the line of Khakaratas and wrested back the 
provinces that had been lost. The provinces mentioned in 
the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman and Nasik inscrip¬ 
tion of Balasrl are as follows (£/>. Ind., Vol. VIII):— 


Gautamiputra 


Rudradaman 

(c. 106 

—130 A.D.) 

(130—150 A.D.) 

(1) 

Akara 

0) 

Purvaparakara 

(2) 

Avanti 

(2) 

Avanti 

(3) 

Anupa 

(3) 

Anupa 

(4) 

Anarta 

(4) 

Anarta 

(5) 

Suratha 

(5) 

Sura$tra 

(6) 

Kukara 

(6) 

Kukura 

(7) 

Aparanta 

(7) 

Aparanta 


Other provinces mentioned by Gautamiputra are Asika, Asaka, 
Mulaka and Vidarbha. Those mentioned by Rudradama 
are Maru, Kachha, Sindhu, Sovlra, Nishada and Youdheya. 
The provinces, Rudradama says, were taken by himself unaided 
( Svavxryarjita). Evidently all the’ western provinces even 
as far as Aparanta were wrested from Pujamavi who was driven 
back to the ancient capital Benaka^aka where he stayed 
till his 19th year (No. 3, Nasik Inscriptions), when having 
rebuilt Pratig^hana he called it Navanagara or new town. 
Therefore it is apparent that while Aparanta was in the 
possession of the K§atrapas, Pulamavi could not have been 
at Paithan. Indeed Rudradama seems to have harried the 
Satakarni into the Dak$inapatha twice without any provo¬ 
cation ( nirvyaja ) but left him alone because of his relation¬ 
ship. 
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In arriving at the above reconstruction of history of the 
I\$atrapas and Satavahanas we have taken for granted first 
that Nahapana lived before Sodasa; secondly, that though a 
century elapsed between Nahapana and Gautamfputro, the 
successors of Nahapana were content with merely changing 
the figures on the coins without changing the legends; and 
thirdly, that Chajtana and Jayadatnan had probably very 
long reigns. Each one of these points can be disputed, but 
thereby the dates here assigned to Goutnmlputra are not 
much affected ( QJM.S ., Vol. XVIII, p. 230). 

As soon as the powerful hand of Goutamiputra was 
removed by death in 129-30 A.D., Rudradaman l>ecame 
aggressive in Sindh and Gujarat and sought to extend his 
sovereignty at the expense of PujamOvi II. He took Akara 
from the Satavahanas some time before 150 A.D.; but in his 
old age or perhaps in the time of his weak successor, Eastern 
Majva was lost to the Ksatrapas. Kani$ka I who started 
his own era in 128-29 A.D. grew in power; and in the 28th 
year of his reign, i.e., inl26 A.D. we find Vasi$ka ruling there. 
The Satavahana power suffered an eclipse during the reigns of 
Pulomavi II, Siva Sri and Siva Skanda and they had to retire 
south of the Krshna to their original home near Benakafcrka 
and Vaijayanti. It was only under Goutamiputra Yajna 
Sri, who taking advantage of the weak rule of K§atrapas 
and Kusanas, managed to reconquer all the old Satavahana 
possessions—Akara, Souriigtra, Aparanta, etc., that the 
Satavahana power revived. Asmaka, Mulaka and Vidarbha 
were too far from the centre of K§atrapa, Khakarata and 
Kusana activities and were never subject to these foreign 
powers with the occasional exception of Prati$$hana which 
was the capital of the Mulaka country from the earliest times. 

The Jatakas, Mahabharata, etc., refer to Pratijthana, the 
capital of Mulaka country as contrasted with Pouijana, the 
capital of the ASmaka country (Jatakas III, 3-3 & 4). Kanijka's 
power never extended into Sindh or Akara or Eastern Malva 
during his own time. But the real bone of contention be- 
tween Kani§ka and Rudradftirupi seems to have been Sovira. 
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Afccording to Sue Vihara record of the year 11 (140 A.D.), 
Bhavalpur on the Sutlej must have been in possession of 
Kani$ka. This was in the country of Sovlra in which* 
according to Al-Beruni, was included Multan. In the year 
150 A.D. we find Rudradaman claiming it. In 156 A.D. we 
find Vasifka extending the Ku$ana power as far as Akara 
(Eastern Majva). Therefore we have to conclude thnt some 
time after 140 A.D. and before 150 A.D. SCvira was taken 
from Kaniska, but later, before 156 A.D. Vasifka repulsed 
the Kjatrapas and took possession of Akara. If on the 
other hand accepting the statement of Yuvan Chwang, we say 
that Sovlra was a part of the kingdom of Takka with its 
capital at Sakala near Jalandhar on the Bias, we will be 
forced to conclude that Rudradaman’s dominions extended 
even into the Punjab. This is manifestly impossible. Therefore 
the river Sutlej was most probabaly the northern limit of 
his territory beyond which Kanifka held sway. Rudradaman 
held Sovira in the north and Aparanta in the south only for a 
short time with the might of his power. These frontier 
provinces, however, were taken by Vasi§ka and Pulomavi, 
respectively, probably after his death. 



PRATIJNA-YAUGANDHARAYANA: A CRITIQUE 

By H. L. Hariyappa, M.A. 

I. Introduction . 

Bhasa and his Plays. —Bhasa was only a name two 
decades ago. We are indebted to Praktana Vimar&t Vicaksana 
Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar and Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri for unearthing Bhasa and securing for 
him and his works their deserved position in Sanskrit 
literature 1 . Searching enquiry has been made and divergent 
theories have been put forth by scholars these two and 
twenty years regarding the age and authenticity of the plays. 
It cannot be denied, however, that they form an excellent 
and sumptuous addition to the Sanskrit drama. It is proposed 
to consider here one of Bhasa’s thirteen plays—Pratijna- 
Yaugandharayana. 

The great epics of India, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata have, from time immemorial, been the perennial 
source of Indian poetry. Poets have vied with one another 
in working upon incidents and anecdotes selected from these 
vast store-houses. Some have gone to other sources and even 
to real life for their theme. Danijin’s Daiakumaracarita and 
Bana’s Kadambari, for instance, draw from Kathd literature, 
while ^udraka’s Mrcchakafika and Bhavabhuti’s Mdlatl- 
Madhava picture from life. Some works like Kalidasa’s 
Ma(avikagnimitra and Bana’s Ilarsacarita have also given us 
history. 

The Theme of the Plays. —Bhasa has drawn from all these 
sources. Six of his plays are based on the Mahabharata, two 
on the Ramayana, three on the Kathd, one on the Kr§na legend 
and one on social life. Some historical facts are also met 
with in these plays, notably in Pratijhd-Yaugandhardyaiia and 


1 Vide Mysore Archeological Report for refo^-io, paragraph 116. Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. 40, pp. 87-89. Svapna-Visavadatta, edited by T, G, Sastri, 
Trivandrum, 1924. Introduction, 
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Svapna-Vasavadatla. The subject-matter of Pratijw-Yaugandha- 
rayana is from Guniifjhya’s Brhatkatha 2 , which is said to be in 
Patiaci Prakrt and appears to be as interesting as it is volu¬ 
minous. Says Bana in the introduction to his Harsacarita — 

torarc u 

“ For whose wonderment will not the Brhatkatha be— 
the Great Story which kindles the (sense of the) Beautiful 
and embellishes the Gauri Vidya 3 (so called), even as God 
Siva’s sport which burns Kandarpa (Cupid) and (yet) decorates 
Parvat! ?” 

The Legend of Udayana. —The legend of Udayana Vatsa- 
raja seems to have been verj' popular in early Sanskrit and 
Pa]i literatures. References to him or to incidents in his 
life are found in technical works like Kautilya’s Arthaiaslra 
and Pataujali’s Makabhatya, as well as in literary works iike 
Mrcckakafika and Meghadiita, not to speak of whole works on 
the subject like Pralijnd-Yaugandhardyana, Svapiia-Vdsamdatta, 

'Ralnavali and PriyadarLikd. Udayana, besides, figures in 
history as having ruled at Kausfimbi just after the decease of 
the Buddha and as having been a contemporary of Ajata£atru 
of Magadha and Pradyota of Ujjayinl. Buddhist and Jain 
works relating to the period, as well as the Puranas, refer to 
this aspect in great detail. 4 

* The Great Story is handed down through three adaptations or abridge¬ 
ments thereof, viz., Somadeva's Katka-sarit-tagara (composed between 
1063-87 A.D.), Kjemendra’s Rrhaliathavia7ijari (slightly earlier than the 
former) and Budbaswamin’s Byh atkatkathkasa it gratia (earlier than 1000 A.D.). 
The last-named work was brought to light and its relative merits thoroughly 
discussed by Felix JLacfite in his Estai tur Gayad/tya et la Brhatkatha, 
translated into English by Rajasabh5bba$ana the Rev. A. M. Tabard, M.A., 
M.b.a.s., m.b.e., and published by the Mythic Society, Bangalore (1923). 

* O' - .. Com. gahkara-fRT RBr'r I On the inter¬ 

pretation of the stanza compare also foot-note on p. 17, Essay on Gund^kya 
and the Brhatkatha (Father Tabard s Translation). 

4 For fuller information see Priyadariiha of 3ri Har?a, edited and trans¬ 
lated by G. K. Nariman, A. V. W„ Jackson and C. J. Ogden. (Columbia 
University, Indo*Iranian Series.) Introduction, pp. lxii-lxxvi. 
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IL The Play •. 

The Pht .—Vatsaraja was an accomplished person and 
an expert in the art of music, able to entice the elephant with 
the mysterious vina known as Qhotavati. He was a formidable 
king and the country prospered under his rule supported as it 
was by the able minister Yaugandharayana. His neighbour. 
King Pradyota, also known as Mahasena owing to his posses¬ 
sing a large army, was anxious to give in marriage to 
Vatsaraja his fair daughter Vasavadatta. But Vatsaraja, out 
of sheer self-esteem (Act II, pp. 60-61), would not even 
regard him. Pradyota had, therefore, recourse to stratagem 
and enticed Vatsaraja to the borders of the kingdom, unaware 
and unsupported, by means of a blue elephant, which in the 
imagination of the royal hunter, corresponded to the type of 
elephants described in the sastras. He was 

easily drawn to it and overwhelmed by the enemies lying in 
wait. Yaugandharayana, his minister, learnt through his spies 
about the intended ruse but he was late in warning the king 
of the danger. The capture of Vatsaraja was, therefore, 
inevitable. Once while he was in prison, he accidentally 
saw the princess and fell in love with her.® Meanwhile, 
Yaugandharayana, who excelled his contemporaries in strata¬ 
gem and statesmanship, entered Pradyota’s capital with his 
friends and servants, all in disguise, and won over, by liberal 
presents, all the guards of his master’s prison. Secret 
communication was thus established between the minister, 
disguised as a mad man, and Vatsaraja through the Vidujaka 
disguised as a buffoon. Vasavadatta, in her love 6 * 8 for Vatsaraja, 
consented to run away with him and the escape was effected 

6 The Vidfi$aka’s reference to the romance is not without humour— 

tfi—rTcHsIfT: I fit—1% cTcTSTcT 

I Act HI, pp. 94 (Text edited with commentary by T. G. 

Sastri, Trivandrum). . 

8 So ardent was it that she denied herself later on all comfort in order to 
help Yaugandharayana in redeeming her noble lord’s suzereignty. The 
whole of the Svafna- Vaiavadatta —a companion play to this—is devoted to 
celebrate the triumph of this love. 
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at the earliest opportunity. In their attempt to recapture 
Vatsaraja, Mahasena’s guards could only take away as prisoner 
Yaugandharayana, who, with the small party of his soldiers, 
engaged them in severe fight. Bharatarohaka, the minister 
of Mahasena, wished to take revenge on the prisoner, but 
Mahasena, being pleased to find that Yaugandharayana 
employed the trick not to harm him but to save his master, 
acquitted him with honour. Vatsaraja and Vasavadatta lived 
happily as king and queen. 

First Act .—The play is short enough and the dramatist 
nowhere indulges in elaborating any single sentiment with 
the result that the interest of the audience or the reader 
is never allowed to flag. The first act, besides giving a clear 
idea of the relative position of Vatsaraja and Mahasena 
through the conversation between Yaugandharayana and 
Hamsaka, also indicates the conclusion through the oath 
taken by Yaugandharayana. The graphic narrative of the 
fall of Vatsaraja fully arrests attention. 

Second Act .—In the second act, Pradyota’s position is 
further revealed and the denouement rendered hopeful by the 
equitable treatment afforded to the royal prisoner and by the 
fact that Mahasena and his queen desire to make him their 
son-in-law. Mahasena’s discussion of the marriage problem 
with his chamberlain, Badarayana, and then with the queen, 
her enthusiasm regarding musical instruction being given 
to the princess and her assumed indifference regarding the 
choice of a suitable bridegroom after Vatsaraja was brought a 
captive are presented in a homely way and are characteristic¬ 
ally modern. The whole act is pleasantly realistic. 

Third Act .—The third act, called the mantraAka (consult¬ 
ing scene), describes, by suggestion , 7 how the goal is within 
reach, clear of all obstacles. Its attainment is further assured 

T The learned translators of the Punjab have ignored altogether the 
suggestive aspect of this act in their translation. Though it could be well 
regarded that the VidQ$aka's prattle and the Unmattaka’s outbursts meant 
only fun and nothing more, yet the force of dhvatii underlying it cannot 
jje resisted. Compare Pandit T. G. Sastri's commentary. 
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by the final instructions given by Yaugandharayana (p. 90). 
The first part of the act is at once humorous and suggestive. 
First enters the Vidujsaka, disguised as a buffoon, complaining 
of the loss of his pudding bowl suggesting thereby 

his not having found Yaugandharayana, to whom he is anxious 
to deliver the king’s message. Yaugandharayana, on the other 
hand, having laid out his plan by that time, seems to take 
matters easy. The Vidusaka holds within himself a catechismal 
inquiry as to what might have happened to the pudding bowl. 
Yaugandharayana enters as a mad man and in their dialogue, 
which is strictly in keeping with their assumed r6les, a private 
conference is suggested as urgent to consider the situation. 
Rumanvan is also cleverly introduced as Sramanaka. They 
all adjourn to the secret Fire Chamber (affirm?) where they 
confer. The king’s message that the escape can be only with 
Vasavadatta is delivered ; and though at first the conferrers 
despair, their loyalty asserts itself and Yaugandharayana takes 
his second oath to see that Vasavadatta also escapes with 
Vatsaraja. They disperse and the act fittingly closes by the 
resumption of the mad man’s r6lc by Yaugandharayana. 

The dramatist has skilfully managed the scene in all its 
details, though sometimes, as in the opening speech of the 
buffoon, the humour is rendered heavy by the suggestion 
involved. Also there is no consistency in the words used for 
particular hidden ideas. (pudding-bowl) is intended 

to refer to Vatsaraja or Yaugandharayana cr even the intend¬ 
ed conference; and point to the king’s message or the 

secret soldiers. It may render the passage very difficult for 
ready comprehension and may even mean a failure on the 
stage. But this disadvantage is more than compensated 
by the suggestion involved and the skill exhibited. Further, 
the success of any piece, easy or difficult, depends on the 
actor as well. Let alone the Vidu?aka’s soliloquy. How 
natural is the ensuing dialogue between the VidQsaka and the 
Unmattaka (Yaugandharayana), full of fun and transparently 
suggestive of the secret purpose ! The double r6le gets more 
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&n<J more interesting and every line bears testimony to the 
masterly mind that conceived it. 

Fourth Act .—In the last act also the action is rapid. 
Vatsaraja has escaped and is doubly happy with his love ; 
Yaugandharayana’s efforts are crowned with success though 
he falls a captive and is brought for trial. Happily the 
chamberlain announces that Mahasena is pleased to recognize 
his merit and requests him to accept the king’s present. 
Mahasena’s queen desires to die for the loss of her dear 
daughter but the king consoles her by proposing to celebrate 
the marriage of the run-away couple in a painting. 

Characteristics of the Ploy.—The story is plainly one of 
love as the ultimate result is the elopement of Vasavadatta 
with Vatsaraja. The play primarily celebrates the greatness 
of Yaugandharaya^a as a diplomat and incidentally the 
marriage, though behind the screen. Neither the prominence 
of the minister nor the love between Vatsaraja and Vasava¬ 
datta is anywhere lost sight of. Yaugandharayana himself 
countenances the love affair and aids it. How interesting 
again is the fact that King Mahasena and party have the 
same end as the enemies themselves and how the effect 
of the romance is very much heightened by the harmonious 
blending of the Vira and Srngara rasas consequent on the 
heroic activities of the minister and the romantic relationship 
between Vatsaraja and the princess l 8 

Unlike an ordinary story' depicting a conflict between 
two parties where one triumphs and the other loses, here 
there is something more ; while the one has triumphed, the 
other has by no means lost as both achieved their object—the 
marriage between Vasavadatta and Vatsaraja. Besides, 

» Cf. Com. (Tri. Edn., 1920) Act IV, p. 128. 

wrat—^rctsrra' im, erg 

hr'M'jt ^ sniRtor*:, 
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Mahasena employs stratagem to capture Vatsaraja not to 
humiliate him but to secure him as his son-in-law. He means 
it unmistakably when he says— 

1 ^^r5nr?°ir4 Jtirt *rai *i 

I f%?3 ftfRT * II 

(Act II, p. 50.) 

“ Ay, the king of Benares sending an envoy, my mind 
turns towards Salankayana who has gone to capture Vatsa¬ 
raja. How is it that the Brahmin sends no information 
yet? ” 

While, on the one hand, Mahasena feels unable to disoblige 
the king of Benares whose virtues as related by his ambas¬ 
sador, Jaivanti, are enticing, on the other, he feels assured 
that he cannot secure a better bridegroom than Vatsaraja. 
The queen’s regard for him is noteworthy. 8 

S^gcgqRIcl \ 

Tisn—wwf^nr'w *m;eir 

4?r: i i i 

^r)—3TR?mR[ ^3<m; u 

(Act II, pp. 60-61.) 

Queen —What is it that elates him, I wonder ? 

King— Well, the Bharata dynasty (whose scion he is) 
elates him—a dynasty which is mentioned in the Vedic lore 
and which counts among its numbers many an esteemed 
royal sage. A knowledge of music which he inherits in¬ 
vigorates him. A personality well becoming his age deludes 
him. (More than all) the love of his subjects somehow 
earned inspires him with confidence. 

Queen .—Desirable are these noble qualities. 

A young athlete, an accomplished musician, a high-born 
prince, a beloved ruler, an ardent hunter but a complete 
stranger to what later makes him the most famous prince of 

t> Compare tlie Queen’s message o£ condolence to Vatsaraja on the reported 
death of Vasavadatta in the Svcfna-(^asavadattn (Tri. Edn., 1924), p. 133. 

Htpft—air? *n?rfi i *w *ri hcrjir *r 

jfTrin arcs tp li .h ’ 
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romance ; such is Vatsaraja. His capture comes quite op¬ 
portunely, a blessing in disguise. Likewise, Yaugandharayana’s 
effort to liberate his master is but a friendly act to Mahasena. 
Therefore it is that he honours the minister in these words :— 

3*tg * 3 *r gtf: wv- JTftwrq; u 

(Act IV, p. 120.) 

** For many reasons worthy, (I consider that) truly no 
harm was wrought by you ; virtues I despise not; pray, accept 
this golden vase.” 

Another point of note is that the t\vo lovers, Vatsaraja and 
Vasavadatta, do not appear on the stage at all though their 
love is of the essence. Bhasa could well have allotted a scene 
to depict their first meeting as teacher and taught. But he 
rightly realized that it would detract from the adventures of 
Yaugandharayana and left the whole picture to the imagina¬ 
tion of the audience. Humour, ‘which is one of the greatest 
endowments of genius and the one which beyond all others 
should help to keep a work sane and wholesome,’ is richly 
scattered throughout the play and Yaugandharayana’s ready 
wit and sarcasm afford an intellectual treat. 

The Five-Fold Structure of the Play .—The play is typical 
of a drama with its five-fold structure of the Initial Inci¬ 
dent, Rising Action, Climax, Denouement and Catastrophe. 
The attempt to capture Vatsaraja is the Initial Incident. 
Yaugandharayana’s address to Salaka—' 
indicates the beginning of the Action (aiRWT:). The capture 
and Yaugandharayana’s determination to liberate his master 
from the hands of the enemy, as embodied in his declaration— 

TOift * iran snfa ii 

(I, 16.) 

represent the Rising Action (sffff:). The minister and his 
assistants, Rumanvan and the Vidu§aka, entering the enemy’s 
capital and making an elaborate plan of escape leading 
to the second oath taken by the minister mark the Climax of 
the play (SMI5U), inspiring the hope that the party will 



attain its object. The pravckika (Introductory Scene) of the 
fourth act assures us of the success of the minister’s plans, 
as a result of which the whole of Ujjayini (the capital of 
Pradyota) became Kau&mbl (the capital of Vatsaraja) except 
the rampart and the gates. This forms the Denouement or 
Resolution of Action Finally, the Catastrophe or 

the Conclusion of the play ('tfffirw) is stated in the announce¬ 
ment of the escape of Vatsaraja with Vasavadatta—tjq 
TOTOW fJpV: —and in the consolation offered by 

Mabascna to his queen in proposing the celebration of the 
marriage in an effigy— I 

Criticism of the Plot. —The plot of the Pratijna- Yaugandha- 
rtiyana is not accepted by all critics as perfect. Witness the 
charge levelled by Bham&ha in his Kavyalaitkara (Ch. IV) 
where he cites the incident of the blue elephant trick as an 
instance of a literary defect called Nyayavirodhu. 10 Prof. 
A. 13. Keith, though dissociating himself from Hhatnaha, is 
obliged to remark—"Neither the Partijna-YauyandJiarayam 
nor the Svapna-Yisamdatta is construed in so clumsy a 
manner but in some cases the working of the plot is entirely 
open to criticism,” 11 and proceeds to illustrate the point by 
discussing some details connected with only the Svapna- 
Vasavadatta. Prof. A. C. Woolner, while introducing the 
translation of the play, 12 notices, however, some defects 
in plot construction—“Indeed, there seems to be some in¬ 
consistency”; for “ it is not quite clear what is supposed to 
have happened between Act ii and Act iii or between Act 
iii and Act iv.” But it is some satisfaction that a note is 
added at the end to say that * Dr. Sarup will not admit 
any inconsistency’. 

10 Vide Introduction to Pratijua, Tri. Edn. (1920), pp. 1-3 ; also A. 1). 
Keith's Sanskrit Drama, p. 102. 

11 A. B. Keith’s Sanskrit Drama, p. 113. 

15 Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attributed to Bkdsa. Translated into 
English by Prof. A. C. Woolnej and Dr. Lakshman Sarup. Published for 
the University of the Punjab (1930) by the Oxford University Press. 
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The music lesson (the exact period of whose occurrence 
is one of the points raised) comes about certainly between the 
third and the fourth acts. While considering the plot of 
this play, it is important to keep out of mind the versions 
contained in other books dealing with the legend. For 
Bhasa many a time deviates from the traditional story as 
found in the Kathdsaritsdgara, the Brhatkathdmanjari and the 
Brhatkathd&hkasaiigraha, which are but later versions of the 
great original. The Kathasarilsigara, 13 for instance, tells 
of Udayana being anxious to marry Vasavadatta as much as 
Mahasena himself was to marry her to him. In the play, 
the latter aspect is emphasized and the former not even 
indicated, nay, quite ignored, probably deliberately. 14 

At the end of the second act Udayana is a prisoner of 
war lying wounded in a precarious condition in the palace of 
Mahasena who is filled with remorse at the fatal turn his 
plans have taken. Hence, he orders that the captive should 
be treated with every consideration. It must have taken a 
considerable time for the wounds to heal and the patient to 
recover completely. One day, perhaps when he was yet 
convalescing, he sees the princess being borne in a palanquin 
in front of the prison. This is the first sight he ever has 
of her. It is, of course, a case of love at first sight. Then 
taking the prison for a pleasure garden he begins to think of 
making overtures to his lady-love. Meanwhile, Yaugandha- 
rayaiia, Rumanvan and Vasantaka are busy with their 
scheme. The details of the plan and the gradual success 
thereof are being reported to the king in prison from time 
to time through the Vidiijaka and it is at the very last 

13 Vide Appendix to Vasavadatta translated by Dr. V. S. Sulcthankar 
(Ox. Uni. Press, 1923). p. 86. Cf. also BfhatiathdaiaTijan, II. ii. 5 and 30— 

grTi *ro i ir iri*fi ^ »r qrear II 

_^ i aWt w- ft 

II 

14 Cf. also Introduction to Priyadaetiia (Col. Uni. Indo-Irnnian Series), 
p. lxxii—"There had been no previoi^ negotiations by Udayana lor 
Vasavadatta's hand.” 



stage of giving effect to the plan that the king, who is mad 
with lftve for the princess, refuses to go without his beloved. 
Yaugandharayana decides to achieve that end also. He, 
however, puts the plan into execution as already contemplated 
with only this change that Udayana need not bolt away on 
the subdued, Nalagiri. 115 Thus, ‘ the next day,’ Nalagiri is 
infuriated. Pradyota seeks Udayana’s assistance, restoring 
to him his ghoxavati with whose help he tames the beast. 
In grateful recognition of his services Udayana is granted his 
freedom 16 but is requested to live in the palace and to instruct 
the princess in music. The request is made and accepted 
solemnly before the sacred fire. 1 ” Then, on a convenient 
day, the escape is effected. 

Prof. Woolner does not seem to be convinced about the 
perfectness of the plot because he would not give independ¬ 
ent consideration to it. He hastens to think of the * usual 
account* too often ; 18 and the result is ‘inconsistency’. Again, 
there is the question—‘When did Udayana recover his famous 
lute ? ’ Prof. Woolner seems to think that he was in posses¬ 
sion of it even before Yaugandharayana sent the final 
message to the king regarding the execution of the plan 
the following day, whereas in strictness of fact it could be 
that the instrument was restored at the time when Nalagiri 
ran amuck. The supposition that the king was in possession 
of the lute even before makes it, no doubt, probable that the 
music lesson was already a reality. But it is to be noted 


18 Not a female elephant as mentioned in the introduction under review. 
It is evidently an error (see p. 2, para 4). 

Suggested in Act IV, p. 122—51 

17 ftiRi srftw 

{Ibid., p. 121.) 

18 P. 3, lines 6-8. 'Lead up to the well-known incident of the music lesson 
—in which Udayana introduced behind a curtain as a teacher of the lute is 
taunted by his pupil and lifts the curtain'. P. 4, lines 6-7, ‘ Indeed the usual 
account is that YangandharSyana arranged it'. Ibid., lines 12-14. ‘ It involves 
a modification of the usual account of the music lesson as the occasion of 
the first meeting of the lovers.* 
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that this supposition is based apparently on the misunder¬ 
standing of the expression—fSPTcTf f^rr* 
.which Prof. Woolner translates ‘grasping the lute, which 
shares his sorrows But a more accurate translation would 
be * taking possession of the lute which suffered calamity 
simultaneously with him ’, 19 meaning that it was taken away 
as booty just when he was taken away as captive. There is 
no doubt, therefore, that Vatsaraja continued to be a prisoner 
until his services were required to tame the elephant; that, 
as a return, he earned his freedom and that the music lesson 
came about only after that. In the interval between Acts 
II and III, Udayana is supposed to be recovering under the 
tender care of Mahasena, and Yaugandharayana with his 
assistants has established secret communication with their 
king and has been planning for his escape. Between Acts III 
and IV Nalagiri is infuriated and tamed ; Vatsaraja, freed 
from prison, agrees to be tutor to the princess and finally 
comes the elopement. 20 

Prof. Woolner would have us speculate on another point 
—* Is it possible that Act II is by a different hand ? ’ How 
this question arises one is at a loss to know. The question 
is sufficiently answered when the Professor himself observes, 
“ At the same time, it must be admitted that the Court Scene 
is clever and if it be by a second hand that second hand was 
skilful and reminds us of the delicate handling of several 
scenes in The Vision af Vasavadalla If the several scenes in 
The Vision of Vasavadaita be from the pen of BhSsa, then there 
is no doubt that the second act of our play is also from the 


** Knowing fully that tlie wronged elephant could be subdued only by 
means of the lute. Pradyota has but to make it over to Udayana at the time. 
Cf. T. G. Sastri's Com.—* N5S?TIT5rf ^TTlfol fT? ’ 

s# Cf. Commentary by Pandit T. G. Sastri, Tri. Edn., pp. 102-103. 
Campare also Introduction to the Priyadariika (Col. Un. Indo-Iranian Series), 
p. lxii, " It is through an accident that the prisoner sees Vasavadatti and falls 
in love with her ; and be apparently obtains his position as her music teacher 
only after he has tamed the royal elephant Nalagiri in consequence of a 
scheme devised by Yaugandharayana.” * 
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same source. Truly, as Dr. Sarup has thought, “ Acts III and 
IV form a harmonious whole with Act II and give a logical 
development of the course of events in continuation of Act II.” 
The nature of the first two acts is one of exposition. The 
first act acquaints the audience with the position of Vatsaraja 
and the second with that of Mahisena. Each party has 
its own fate to suffer; its own plans to achieve. For the 
logical development of the plot and the happy resolution 
thereof, as we witness in the last act, the second is as indis¬ 
pensable as the first. And an act which has so much in 
common—too patent to need mention—with the rest not only 
of the play itself but of the whole group in thought, style and 
diction; an act which displays remarkable subtlety in the 
construction of the plot and striking realism in the portraiture 
of life; an act, again, which reveals the dramatist’s conception 
of an ideal man, 21 nay, which reveals the very personality of 
the dramatist, 22 can hardly be the work of a person other 
than Bhitsa. 

(To be cmlinwd.) 


31 Cf. II, 4. ^ 

33 Consider, for example, the nobility and benevolence (3f*j>bl5T) infused 
into the character of Mahasena who. according to the originals, is rather a 
cruel monarch. He is referred to, for instance, in the Nfhatkathamanjari, a* 
(II, ii, 45), i.t., a conqueror who deprives the enemy of his king¬ 
dom as well as his wealth. Vtif Ctfemcntarjr on Kaghu, IV, 43. 



TWO DRAVIDIC PROBLEMS 

By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.L. 

I. The Druta Classification in Literary Telugu. 

To the student of comparative Dravidian linguistics, no topic 
of Telugu phonology is more full of historical significance 
than the one which deals with what is known as the druta 
category of words in the literary dialect. The uniqueness of 
this catagory lies in the fact that all words belonging thereto 
possess a final consonantal n which in sentence-constructions 
may itself undergo, and bring about, assimilative changes. 
Into this category have been brought together words with 
final n belonging to different morphological types. The rules 
relating to this category have formed the subject of classifica¬ 
tion and discussion in all Telugu grammatical studies from 
the time of Andhra-iabda-cintdinani the earliest grammar of 
Telugu, attributed to Nannaya) downwards; and these rules 
have received meticulous application in all Telugu composi¬ 
tions wherever the literary dialect is employed. These 
rules had already developed into something in the nature of a 
linguistico-stylistic convention or cliche in the period of the 
earliest extant literary inscriptions and compositions, and we 
know of no linguistic stage in Telugu anterior to this. The 
conventionalization of these rules by scholars and literary 
men may, in some instances, have resulted in a rigidity 
foreign to the actual conditions of the living speech; but 
we shall see below that in quite a large number of instances 
the druta n was not of artificial origin but was a part of the 
heritage of Tflugu either directly handed down to it from the 
parent speech or modified by it in accordance with its own 
particular “ genius ”. 

The question of the origin of the druta n in the words 
concerned has so far not been enquired into by any scholar, 
Indian or European. Investigations into this question have 
primarily to depend upon the comparison of the Telugu in¬ 
stances with cognates of other pravidian speeches, in as much 
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as the available material in Telugu offers little internal 
historical evidence of the development of the druta n. In a 
few cases the comparison of the literary forms with those of 
the popular dialect (as used in the living speech and in some 
of the inscriptions) may be helpful in clarifying ideas ; but a 
proper consideration of the question of the nature of the druta 
11 would become possible only through comparisons with other 
Dravidian speeches. 

The historical and comparative standpoint was foreign to 
the outlook of old Telugu grammarians ; and their treatment of 
this problem has been confined exclusively to the interpreta¬ 
tive and classificatory aspects. Among European students of 
Telugu, C. P. Brown, whose valuable pioneer work in the 
field of Telugu lexicology deserves to be recognized with 
gratitude, was not a comparativist; further, he was too little 
interested in the literary dialect to bestow adequate attention 
on the rationale of the druta problem. Caldwell grievously 
misunderstood the nature and the significance of druta n 
when he described it as a hiatus-filler {Comp. Gr., p. 175), and 
dismissed the entire problem in a few sentences. Arden's 
, work, excellent in its own way, is purely a descriptive treatise 
and is mainly concerned with the popular dialect of Telugu. 

The Druta Prakrtamulu 
The following groups evidence the druta n :— 

(rr) Inflexional particles: 

(i) Accusative ending -an. 

(ii) Locative-instrumental ending -an. 

(iii) Dative-instrumental ending -kin, -kun. 
lb) Certain post-positional terminationsj some of the more 
important among which are given below: 

(i) cetan, c&n used with an instrumental force. 

(ii) tofan, ton, used with an instrumental force. 

(iii) mayan, main, used with an instrumental force. 

(iv) korakun, used with a dative signification. 

(v) valanan, valnan, vallan, used ablativelj\ 

(vi) lonan, Ion, Idpalatt, used jocatively, 

7 
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(c) Prohouns: 

(i) First person singular in and nin. 

(ii) Reflexive tan. 

(d) Tense endings: 

(i) First person singular past -tin. 

(ii) Third person past, singular and plural -in. 

(iii) First person singular indefinite -edan, -udun. 

(iv) Third person indefinite -tin, -edun, -edin 

(v) First person singular negative -an. 

( e ) Other verb-endings : 

(i) Present adverbial participle -cun. 

(ii) Infinitive participle -an. 

(iii) Conditional -inatt. 

(iv) Optative -tan, -edun. 

(v) Sequential -dun. 

(f) The samuccaya or conjunctive particle -un. 

(g) A number of avyayas or particles which are case- 
modified nouns, or old infinitives of verbs, or old words with 
a samuccaya ending: all these are used with fixed and well- 
defined meanings in the literary dialect. 

(A) The druta features are also associated with com¬ 
pounds formed with Telugu literary bases, like pra- (old), 
/?- (young), etc. Similar druta characteristics appear in 
certain other compounds like mun-go/igu, kan-jikufi, etc. 

Druta Sandhi 

In combinative positions of sentence-constructions, the 
druta n, as a rule, combines with the initial vowel of the 
immediately following word, wherever such a vowel appears. 
In the following instances, however, the druta n is optionally 
dropped in such circumstances :— 

(i) Datival -kin and -kun. 

(ii) Post-position -korahtn. 

(iii) Present adverbial participle ending -cun. 

(iv) A few avyayas like than. 

When followed by words with initial consonants, the 
druta n may 
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(i) be dropped before voiced plosives and sounds other 
than plosives; 

(ii) be represented by the ara-sunna or by the nindu- 
siinna before plosives (according to certain circum¬ 
stances, for which, see below) which plosives (if 
surds) become voiced in the process ; 

(iii) become samShfa (in script) before original surd plo¬ 

sives (which become voiced in the process), except 
in the case of the personal pronouns en, nin and t&n; 

(iv) become svatvamn in comparatively recent stages of 

the evolution of the language by incorporating an 
enunciative, whenever followed by consonants; and 

(v) in poetry, be dropped sometimes in final positions 

characterized by pauses. 

(a) Inflexional Particles 

(i) The accusative ending in Telugu is formed of a 
particle with final n, the initial vocalic portion of which 
appears to vary with the character of the final vowel of the 
noun-base. The exact value of the original particle may have 
been -an. The history of this particle goes back to a very 
remote past in Dravidian in as much as cognate accusative 
particles appear in different Dravidian dialects separated by 
wide cultural and chronological divergences among them¬ 
selves. 

Kannada: old -am, -an, medheval -an, modern -an{nu), 

Tuju -«(*«). -«(»), as in maronu (tree), gelltunu 
(branch), etc. 

G6ndi -(«)«, as in mars-t-un (axe), marri-n (son). 

KuruWt -n, as in kukkosin, the accusative form of 
kttkkos (boy). 

The Telugu accusative particle is obviously related to 
this pan-Dravidian ending. 

The druta, n of the accusative ending of Telugu is thus 
seen to be an organic part of the old heritage of Telugu. 

(ii) The locative particle it as distinguished from locative 
post-positions with whitb w? shall deal later 9h i n (he course 



of this essay) appears to be -an, represented in instances like 
the following : 

(a) cutamunan (at the game of dice) 
grihamunan (at the house) 

The grammars usually describe -nan as the locative 
particle for “ inanimate ” singular nouns (with final -a) of 
this type. The examination of inflexional particles and 
increments from a general Dravidic point of view reveals 
to us that the actual locative particle here is -an and that 
the -»- preceding it stands for the inflexional increment 1 
which appears in other case-forms of this Telugu type and in 
words of other Dravidian speeches. 

(b) The Telugu aupa-vibhahti verbs which embody very 
ancient assimilative changes in the structure of their inflexion¬ 
al endings show -an in the locative (and in the instru¬ 
mental) : 

i ir-an (at the village) from the noun-base ur; 

k&l-an (at the leg) from kdl; 

ha titan (at the eye) from the base kan with which the old 
neuter inflexional increment -t- and the locative -an have 
been combined; 

intan (at the house) from il (house). 

We know that the inflexional increment does not appear 
in all cases and that in instances liket2r-<r/j, the locative particle 
directly appears after the noun-base. 

(c) Further, the old locative -an appears in a number of 
other instances in old texts, e.g., 

puratnu veli-n * (outside the town)—Bhflrnta, Nal6- 
p&khy&na. 

rnadi-n (in the mind)—Bharata, Nal6p&khy&na. 


1 Vide my “Post-positions in Dravidian". 

* The ending in these instances is usually described as sa plain yd rtham-zccu 
dvitiyantamu (Accusative ending with a locative meaning) but a particle of 
this kind with a locative force is so frequent and common in the old texts in 
such instances and in avyayiu (where the locative signification has suffered 
discoloration) that one cannot help conceding to it the'individuality which its 
structural resemblance to the locative particle of lir-an, etc., warrants, 
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. Kuruvibhundu kdryacinta munigi .(the Lord* of 

the Kurus, having become immersed in thought.) Bh&rata, 

Udyogaparvam, § 16) where kdryaciitla[n] shows the locative 
-an. 

. tnrdnan jigiiru vodayunu (shoots sprout from the 

tree) (Udyogaparvam, § 61 ) where tnrdnan contains the old 
locative. 

(d) The same ending -an with a locative force exists in 
a number of avyayas like edan, tddan, midan, etc. 

All these instances demonstrate the existence of an old 
Telugu particle -an. 

I would suggest the following analogies for this particle 
from other Dravidian dialects : 

(1) Kannada -al used as a locative particle in very old 
inscriptional forms like slhaladal, artha-d-al, etc. (cited 
by Kittel in his Gr.). 

(2) Kannada -al with a definite “local” signification in 
words of direction like tniidal (east), taikal (south), padttval 
(west), attal (there), ittal (here), etc. 

(3) Kannada locative particle -al(i) connected with 
(1) above. 

(4) Cf. also the old affix -al which in the southern 
speeches is employed to form verbal nouns : Tamil key-al 
(the act of doing), hdval (protecting or protection, etc.), Kann. 
ulal (ploughing), pad.al (lying down), alal (grieving), etc. 

As a change of l to n in such contexts is not impossible 
in Dravidian (c/. the alternative third case endings of Tamil: 
-al and -&n), and as a very probable change of -al to -an (see 
below, for discussion) could be postulated for the tumannar- 
tfiaka ending of literary Telugu itself, it might not be 
unjustified to envisage the view that the Telugu locative 
particle -an is related to, if not actually derived from, an 
older -al appearing with a locative or “ local ” signification 
in the different Dravidian speeches mentioned above. 

(iii) In the Telugu dativa! -kin and -hat (where the 
variation in the character of 4ie vowel -i- or -it- depends upon 
vocalic harmony with the final vowel of the noun-base), the: 
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final -n appears to be something unique in Telugu, in as 
much as none of the cognates in the other dialects show a 
nasal in organic positions. The datival ending with the 
consonant -k- (or its voiced counterpart -g-) exists in most 
Dravidian dialects : 

Tamil -kk(ut). 

Kannada -kit, -gu , -Ice, -ge. 

Tula -kui, -gui, - ku , gu 
Kfii -H 

Kurui/t -ge 

Brihdi -hi (for the sake of) (Sir Denys Bray’s Gr., p. 53)- 

In none of these cases we find -n as an organic part of 
the dative ending. 

The druta -n of the Telugu ending should therefore be a 
unique feature of this dialect. 

That this -n was probably not a permanent part of 
the datival ending originally, is indicated by the sandhi 
rule that it may optionally be dropped before the initial vowels 
of the words that follow it in combinative positions. (See 
supra.) 

Though the origin of this druta n cannot be traced 
with any precision, one may suggest that here we have to do 
with an old samuccaya particle. We shall see below that the 
samueeaya particle -un of Telugu does form part of words like 
tkan (yet), ellan (all) and also of the present adverbial 
participle with -cun ; and it is very significant that these are 
also cases where -n may be dropped before vowels in druta 
sandhi (see supra) exactly like the n of the datival ending. 
In view of this, the final n of the Telugu datival ending 
probably stands for an old samuccaya particle. 

The inherent idea of association implied in the datival 
case-relationship might very well have justified the original 
introduction of the samuccaya particle; subsequently the 
distinctive samuccaya meaning was probably lost sight of. 
Though similar instances of the permanent incorporation 
of the samuccaya particle in the datival ending are not avail¬ 
able from other dialects, we do have parallels in the 
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ablative instrumental indamoi old Kannada and in theablative 
irundiim of middle and new Tamil: 

Old Kannatja ind-am, appearing as inda, inde in later 
Kannada. 

Tamil vit(il-inuid-um vanddn (he came from the house), 
where irund-um may alternatively appear without the aatnuc- 
caya um. 

(b) Post-positions' 

Some of the more important post-positions are case- 
modified forms of nouns. 

Both cetan and cen are found in the oldest texts and both 
are employed to denote the idea of “agency”, e.g .,— 

Hannmantani-ceta sita ciida[it] badenu (Sita was seen 
by Hanumant); 

R&tnudu bdnamu-cita vdlitii gtilcenu (Rama slew Vali 
with a band). 

In Bhdrata occur forms like damayanti-cin (by Dama- 
yanti,) krisnn-cen, etc. 

The difference in usage between cetan and tin on the one 
hand, and tod,an and tin on the other (for the latter group) 
also used in the so-called “ third case,” see below), corresponds 
more or less to that between the use in Tamil of -al (or -dn) 
and.odw; Tamil -al or-dn generally expresses "instrument¬ 
ality” or “agency” and Tamil -odu denotes “associative¬ 
ness” ( sahdrtliamu , or in Tamil grammatical terminology 
tnlanigalci, see Nannul, Sutra 297). 

(i) Oefa[u] is the old aitpa-vibhakti locative of the noun 
cey ‘hand’, where -t- is the characteristic inflexional incre¬ 
ment and -an is the old locative termination with which we 
have dealt with above. 

The shorter form cen may have been a modified locative 
case-form of cey without the inflexional increment; this matter 


1 Some of these post-positions appear as “ independent inflected words " 
in old texts; this would show that the ” hardened" post-positional significa¬ 
tions must have gradually cropped up in the course of the evolution of the 
language. * 
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could not be made clearer because both titan and tin already 
occur in the oldest extant texts. 

(ii) t6dan and ton generally express sab&rthamu or 
“ associativencss ”, and they occur with this force in the old 
texts: 

vilasambu-ton. 

itija rupambu-ton (with his own form). 
veQka-todan (with joy). 

todu (aid, help) is a noun in old and new Telugu; it 
is also employed as a constituent of compound verbs like 
to<jiu-1i6n-, todu-pad-, tddu-tecc- on the one hand, and as a 
part of old sam&sas like toda[ti] - buttu (brother or sister) on 
the other. For the use of compounds with todu in Bhdrata, 
cf. tddu-tecc- in stanza 16 of Viduraniti: v&dunu satvaram- 
buga[n ] jani-y-atani[n\ ddd-tecci kditpihcinan (and when 
immediately he produced Vidura, having gone and fetched 
him); t6d-koni teccen dana-talli satyavatinin (fetched his 
mother Satyavati). 

•ton is as ancient as -todan in the extant material, so far 
as we know; probably it is a contraction of todan} 

As for the post-positional form todan of Telugu, it is an 
old locative (with -<ra) of the noun todu (help, aid). 

Another form connected with todu and occasionally 
employed in similar contexts in the old texts is todutan: 
driyanakttva todutan-unikiyaridi 
I would consider this form to be the locative (with -an) 
of an old toduta formed of tddu and the affix -ta ; one may 
compare tolutan (at the beginning) for a similar formation. 


1 It is remarkable that Brlhfli, the Dravidian dialect of North-West 
India possesses a ''conjunctive" affix-to denoting “associativencss” as in 
f nd mdra-to kdva (I your son-with shall go) ; 
kand tufak na ilnm-to-n e (my gun my brother-wit k is). 

Sir Denys Bray has already pointed out the remarkable similarity of the 
Br&bfli and the Telugu post positions: be observes (p. 12, BrahtU Grammar ): 
“Not only is -<<$, the abbreviated form of the Telugu conjunctive identical 
with the suffix in Brahui, the longer foyn of t6dn seems to be preserved in 
the Brahui full word tud ‘accompanying ‘in company with 
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(iii) main and meyan are post-positions employed after 
‘inanimate’ nouns, with the force of todan, ton. These 
occur in old texts: 

nerpu-main (with cleverness). 
bhakti-main (with devotion). 
i-m-meyyan (in this manner). 
sampriti-meyan-unnaodre ? (do they live happily ?) 
mey and menu are old Telugu nouns meaning ‘body’ [c/. §19 of 
Viduraniti in Bharata : menun nip pula [n] boralinayatlayu]. 

I have tried to show elsewhere that this Telugu word is a 
cognate of Tamil mey , Kami, mey ‘body’, the nasal -n- in 
tninu having had its origin in Telugu as in cenu ‘ field ’ beside 
Tamil bey. 

I would regard the Telugu post-positions mey-an and 
mai-n as old locatives of may, mey with the signification 
* body ’. The meanings of the post-positions are derivable from 
the primary meaning ‘ body,’ exactly as the power of forming 
abstract nouns has become associated with the particles -mi,-me 
connected with the word mey. 

(iv) Jcora-kun (for the sake of) is the dative case-form of 
the Telugu noun kora with the meanings of ‘ use ’, ‘ profit ’. 
korakun is used in the literary speech in the sense of * for the 
benefit of’, etc., as in janakudu rdintini-korakun sitan-iccenu. 

(v) valan-an (by, on account of) [> valuan > vallan ] 
could be explained as an old locative of the noun valantc 
‘ side ’, ‘ manner ’, ‘ grace'. 

(vi) Ion and lonan appear with a locative force in the 
earliest extant texts. 

Though it cannot be doubted that these forms are loca¬ 
tives of old Telugu bases allied to Tamil til, Kann. ol (inside, 
etc.), it is not easy to determine precisely the lines of deve¬ 
lopment along which Ion and lonan have been formed. 

I would suggest that linan is a locative with -an, ol 
Telugu I6n (inside, mind), the apha:resized, accent-modified 
cognate of Tamil ullam (mind, inside). Id with the meaning 
‘ mind ’ also occurs in Telugu : cf. toga[n] ni iv[n) uhimpumu 
(consider well in your miSd), §95 of Viduraniti, Bharata. 
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The post-position 16-n may itself have been derived as the 
locative of 16. 

Ldpalan is another connected form with the meaning 
‘amongst’: i-k-kora gamula-Upalan okkati nl citta-vntlin- 
dndend ? (Has any one among these evil qualities gained pos¬ 
session of your mind ?); taldcen hridayambu ldpalan (reflected 
within the mind). 

(c) Personal Pronouns 

The personal pronouns old in, new nen (both of which 
mean ‘I’) and tan have direct cognates with final -n in most 
Dravidian dialects: 


Teiugu 

in, nen 

tan 

Tamil 

yan, nan 

tan 

Kannada 

an, tuin 

tan 

Tub 

yen(u), ydn(u) 

tdn(u) 

Kui 

an(u) 

tdnu 

Kuruft/t 

in 

tan 

Mai to 

in 

tdn 

Brahui 

— 

ten 


The Teiugu pronouns en, nen and tan are directly allied 
to the widespread Dravidian forms given above. 

(d) Tense-Endings 

(i) The first person singular past ending in old Teiugu is 
-tin 1 of which the more modern representative is -Uni appearing 
as svatvamu with -i following, instead of -u on account of 
vocalic harmony characteristic of Teiugu in this and similar 
contexts. That -t(i)- of this ending represents the past¬ 
denoting particle and that -n is a part of the pronominal 

1 In this connection, it may be noted that Nannaya's B ha rata shows the 
ending -tiu-in (druta, of course, as in atftiuin) beside -lin. Similarly, we bave 
an accusative ending -nan (instead of -an) as in satyavatinin, silts nun, and a samuc- 
eaya ending unun (instead of -im) as in adiyun-un-gaka. The evolution and the 
origin of the druta endings in general, discussed in this essay, would tend to 
show that these peculiar cases employed in the Bharata have a druta super- 
added to the original druta (in its svatvamu form). The pronominal portion 
of the cognate past ending of the other dialects, and the samiucaya -uni of 
other South Dravidian speeches clearly indicate that the original forms in 
Teiugu should have been -t-in (for the past ending of the first person 
singular) and -un (for the samuccaya ). 
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ending would be clear when we compare the similar past 
terminations of other Dravidian speeches: 

Tamil 6ey-d.in (I did). 

Kannatja gey-d-en( v) (I did). 

KOi tak-(i)t-e (I walked), where the nasal of the 
pronominal ending is reduced to the mere nasaliza¬ 
tion of the vowel. 

G6n<Ji vank-t-an (I spoke). 

KuruiA kam-c-k-an (I made) where -c-(< old t ?) and 
-h- appear to be the affixes conferring the past 
signification. 

(ii) The third person singular (for mahat and amahat 
nouns) and plural (for amahat nouns) of the old literary past, 
show the ending -in annexed to the base directly, as in ko(i - 
in (struck), cepp-en (said), etc. For Jeon- (to bring), an- (to 
say) and pa#- (to fall), the third person forms show -i- before 
the ending-en: koni-y-en (brought), ani-y-en {said), padi-y-in 
(fell). The affiliations of these forms to those of other 
speeches are not clear; the past affix -t- appearing in the 
other ‘ persons ’ of this tense is conspicuous by its absence in 
the third personal forms. It is difficult to find out if -i- of 
ani-y-in, etc., is really a past affix. 

The appearance of the same ending -en for the singular 
(of all nouns) and the plural (of amahat nouns) would tend to 
indicate that -en may not have been pronominal in origin. 

(iii) There are two different sets of forms in literary 
Telugu denoting what is described as the “ Indefinite ” tense 
(or taddhamwkdrtha in the terminology of Telugu grammars). 

One set 1 uses - ud - (as the past affix annexed to the base) 
and pronominal terminations for all forms except the third 
person singular (for all nouns) and plural (for amahat nouns) 
where neither -ud- nor pronominal endings are found but -tin¬ 
s' These two sew of the indefinite are used in the classics with different 
tense-significations. The -ud- set is frequently used with a present-future 
signification and occasionally with a past meaning. The other set (with -td~) 
is described as a present form in Bhi$jLbhA$ana; it is often also employed to 
denote the future idea of * will' and j would' with an implication of condition 
in it. 
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is found annexed immediately to the base (cf. kott-ud-un, 
the first person singular form with kot(-un, the third 
person form) ; while the other set shows - ed - with pronominal 
endings for all forms except the third person singular (all 
nouns) and plural (amahat nouns) in which latter we find 
-ed-un 1 or -ed-in. 

a. The first person singular endings of the forms belong¬ 
ing to these two past types are -d-un and -ed-an. The final -« 
(druta) of these endings very probably'represents the first 
personal singular pronominal termination appearing in other 
Telugu tense forms. We are led to think so because these 
endings are characteristically limited to the singular of the 
first person; and further some'of the other persons (first 
person plural, second person singular, second person plural) 
are marked off from the first person singular by chatacteristic 
pronominal endings of undoubted Dravidic origin. 

/3. The third person endings of the two types are respec¬ 
tively and edun, edin. These endings are used in the 
singular in connection with all nouns, mahat and amahat, and 
in the plural in connection with all amahat nouns. 

The use of these forms in both the singular and the 
plural (even though it be confined to amahat nouns in the 
latter) is peculiar; this fact would imply that the endings 
may not contain a pronominal element; for, if they did, the 
plural ending should have been different. 

Caldwell may be correct in connecting Telugu -wn here 
with Tamil -«m appearing in the Tamil tense with -urn.- 
The similarity in the functions of the Telugu and the Tamil) 
forms and the very plausible phonetic correspondence of 
Telugu -n here to Tamil -m have been relied upon by Cald- 
well in postulating the relationship. 

1 The /uture-aoristic meanings of -etfun, - tdin , and (he fact that these 
endings appear in the singular and the plural (in the latter for amahal nouns) 
are features parallel to those of -««, the third personal ending of the other 
indefinite tense-type. As we have noted, -nit is cognate with Tamil -um (of the 
Tamil aorislic tense) and ultimately related (as suggested by Caldwell, p. 484. 
Gr.) to the lanutcceya ; is it possible that -tii-iut, -af-in contain an element 
similar to -mi ? * 
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As for Telugu ed-un and ed-in, no cognates are available 
in the other Dravidian speeches (so far as I can see), and no 
definitive suggestions can be made about the character or 
origin of final -tin and -in in these endings. 

(iv) The negative aorist first person singular of Telugu 
with final -an, has cognates with final -n in other dialects : 
Tam. seyy-d-n (I do not, or did not, do) 

Kann. gey-a-n ( „ „ ) 

Kui tak-d-n(u) ( „ „ ) 

The final -n in all these cases is a part of the old first 
personal pronominal ending ; and the druta n of the Telugu 
ending has obviously had the same origin. 

(e) Other verb-endings 

(i) The present adverbial participle of old Telugu ialrar- 
thaka is marked by the ending -cun, the corresponding ending 
in the popular dialect of Telugu being -lu or -lit. This participle 
is employed to denote cither ‘contemporaneous action’ or 
‘ continuity of action as in the following:— 

Literary Telugu cucu-ctm bdvwunmmdu (he proceeds 
observing); pddu-cun bdyen (he went singing). 

ndhi rep-accati panulu ceppuva1an-anucu[n ] janiye (he 
went away saying “ I shall communicate to you to-morrow 
the news from over there ”) [Viduranlti §18]. 

Popular Telugu cestti unnddu (he is going on doing it) ; 
ay ana bhdjanamu cextu, nalo matlddinddu (he spoke to me whilst 
taking food). 


{To be continued.) 



HEAVENLY MANSIONS OF THE HINDUS 

By S. Srikantaya, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

(Continued from Vol. XXIII, No. 1) 

An introductory account of the heavenly mansions, more 
particularly with reference to the mythology of stars and the 
■Zodiac has been given in the previous pages and it is 
now proposed to deal with the constellations generally referred 
to therein. 

To the denizens of the Earth, the starry heavens appear to 
revolve round the axis of the Earth, which when produced in a 
straight line meets the Pole Star in the north. This is 
perhaps responsible for the ancient notion that the Sun moved 
round the Earth. In the course of its motion through space, 
each star describes somewhat of a circle, a path which is 
smaller or greater in proportion to its distance from the axis 
round which it revolves. At or near the poles, the stars 
always appear at the horizon or overhead and rarely appear 
to change their position appreciably. This is due to the 
elevation of the polar axis. Consequently, stars at or near 
the poles never appear to rise or to set, situated constantly 
in visible parts of the sky and outside the limits of the Earth’s 
curvature. These stars are, therefore, known as circumpolar 
stars, and to this class belong Canopus in the Argo Navis, the 
Great Bear, Little Bear, Cassiopeia and Perseus, amongst 
others. With regard to the stars near the celestial equator, 
these imaginary circles, however, sometimes get below the 
horizon and hence disappear from view. 

The changes in the position of stars as we observe them 
are not due to actual motions in the groups of stars them¬ 
selves but are merely apparent and are mainly explainable 
with reference to the motion of the Earth round its axis and 
its revolution round the Sun. The motion of the solar 
system and the movement of thp stars in space would not 
considerably add to the difference in oqr observation, except 
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for the Earth’s motion, to such an appreciable extent as at 
present. 

The various heavenly constellations as we know them are 
grouped and dealt with, with reference to the principal star 
in each constellation and are arranged for purposes of conve¬ 
nience, beginning from those overhead and going to the 
several directions, east, west, north or south. The ecliptic is 
the apparent path of the Sun in the sky and called the zodiac 
from the names of animals given to the twelve solar mansions 
comprised in this circle. And the 27 (or 28) lunar mansions 
are distributed in practically equal proportions amongst these 
twelve. In the course of the account of the solar and lunar 
mansions that follows will also be found discussed several 
well-known non-zodiacal constellations. 

Mcsha (Aries) 

The solar sign of Aries (Mcsha) represents the male goat, 
is reddish yellow, lustreless, Lord of the east and of Vysyn 
caste. It is between the well-known constellations of Andro¬ 
meda and the Pleiades (Krittika). Delphinus or the Dolphin 
is also observed in this sign, in the shape of a kite with 
a tail. The sign is marked by two first magnitude stars. 
The lunar mansion of Aivini consisting of three stars and 
having the appearance of a horse’s face is in this sign. Its 
presiding deities are Asvins. A nymph, considered as the 
mother of the Alvins and the wife of the Sun, who concealed 
herself in the form of a mare, is also said to have been 
represented here. Hindu mythology also regards Asvini as 
an earth goddess, as a mare into which the Sun breathed 
producing Aivini Kumaras, the Twins of the Hindu Zodiac, 
the physicians of the Gods, and seemingly corresponding to 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. This mansion succeeded 
Krittika (Pleiades) as leader about 400 B.C. Aivini is-'Pthe 
first month of the Hindu lunar year and the sixth solar 
Hindu month and the Sun is then in Kanya (Tam. Puratfasi). 
a, /3, y Arietis are associated with Asvini, being, Hamal, 
Sheratan and Mesartin respectively. Hamal or a A ietis is a 
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yellow star situate in the forehead of Aries called ram’s 
following horn, from Al Hamal which means sheep, 
Arietis is a pearl white star on the horn of the ram and y 
Arietis is a double star, one of the earliest double stars 
discovered. 

Above the sign Aries is the Triangulum, one of the 
ancient 48 constellations and a group of three stars below the 
triangle which once formed a separate constellation known 
as Musca or the fly and which now represents the Ram’s head 
are a, jS and y Arietis. That is how the second lunar mansion 
of Bharani came to be identified with o Muscas. It is 
variously regarded as 35 Arietis, 35, 39 and 41 Arietis, or 35 
with 41, 33, 39 Arietis. Bharani is, however, so called because 
it protects. It is triangular in shape and has three stars, its 
presiding deity being Yama. 

Vrishabha (Taurus) 

East of Mesha is the second solar sign Vrishabha, 
Taurus or Bull, Krittika and RShini forming the tips of its 
two horns. Pleiades and Hyades are two conspicuous con¬ 
stellations in this sign. Vrishabha is white in colour, of the 
Vysya caste, belongs to Agni Tattva and is Lord of the South. 

Krittika, the third lunar mansion is in this sign. It is 23, 
ij Tauri or Alcyone who, according to Greek mythology, 
is said to represent the Pleiad, the daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, who became the mother of Hyrieus, by Neptune ; it 
is a greenish yellow star and brightest of the Pleiades group, 
situated on the shoulders of the bull. In the Pleiades six 
stars are seen by the naked eye and hundreds through the 
telescope. Krittika with six stars has the appearance of 
a flame and it might also mean a group of six stars. Agni 
is the presiding deity. The six stars are represented as 
tr^aphs who acted as nurses to K&rtikeya or god of war. 

Pleiades is referred to in ancient and modern literature. 
Job IX, 9; XXXVIII—31, 32; Amos V 8; Homer etc. It is 
also associated with the religion of the primitive peoples. 
Ancient^monumentg \vere so cRngtructed 5 tS to point $o the 
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Pleiades when rising or setting. The Feast of Isis falls on 
the 17th November and the Australian aborigines dance in 
honour of the sylvan deities. The nine bright stars, in order 
of magnitude, which form a really physical group, including 
many double stars, are: 1. Alcyone, 2. Electra, 3. Atlas, 
4. Maia, close to a double star, 5. Merope, 6. Taygeta, 
7. Pleione, 8. Celreno and 9. Asterope, the whole being 
wrapped in a cloud of nebulous matter. As regards Pleione, 
it may also be observed that Greek writers refer to it as 
having disappeared at the time of the Trojan War, dis¬ 
appointed, perhaps, as Ovid says, owing to the circumstance 
that no God married her as her sister was married. 

The junction star between Krittika and RohinI is 
frequently called the Hen. RohinI is the fourth lunar 
mansion. It means a girl of nine years, by worshipping whom 
disease is dispelled or got rid of. Prajipati is the presiding 
deity. This constellation resembles a kind of fish called 
&ikula, perhaps a whale. Apte describes ROhiiil as having 
the figure of a cart (Sakata). RohinI was one of the daughters 
of Daksha and a favourite consort of Chandra. This is 
identified with a Tauri or Aldebaran in the Hyades group, 
a group quite well known though more open and scattered 
than the Pleiades. It is also called Hindmost or Follower as 


it follows the Pleiades and Hyades. It is a pale rose double 
star marking the bull’s south or left eye, a brilliant asterism 
in the heavens of the first magnitude, with Regnlus, Antarcs 
and Fomalhaut, being of the solar spectrum type. /J Tauri 
is A1 Nath or the butting, forming the tip of one of the bull's 
horns, the star below it and a little to its right being the tip 
of the other horn. Close to this star.is a nebula known as 
the Crab nebula, y Tauri is an eclipsing star like Algol in 
Perseus. Another bull was located in 1777, called Taurus 
Poniatowski, a small and unimportant one, on the borders of 
Hercules. 


A part of the fifth lunar asterism MrgaSiras is in the 
sign of Taurus. It resembles the head of an srhtelope and 
has three stars. Chandra is the presiding deity; 
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Yogataras are junction stars. One of the three small 
stars in the head of Orion is a junction star; two stars in the 
shoulders and two in the knees of Orion are said to give us 
the four feet of the antelope whose head may then be said to 
correspond with the three stars in the Orion’s head, a view 
from which Tilak dissents (p. 98, Orion) For the whole of the 
antelope is not in the heavens and if Ardra be correctly 
identified with the star in the right shoulder of Orion, we 
shall also have to include this star in the four feet of the 
antelope. And the old vedic works seem to lay down that 
it was the head of the antelope and not the antelope itself 
that was transplanted into the heavens. 

The legend of Rudra severing the head of Prajapati may 
be referred to. In Sayana’s commentaries of the Satapatha 
Brahmana (II. 1. 2. 8) MrigaSiras is regarded as the head of 
Prajapati. When Rudra cut off Prajapati’s head with an 
arrow, the arrow and the head both jumped up to the 
heavens and are there stationed ever since. (Aitareya 
version of the legend. III. 33.) In the Rig Veda, the 
allusion to this story is contained in X. 61. 5-7. In another 
legend, Indra is said to have cut off the head of Vritra. 
(1.5.2-10; IV. 18. 9; VIII. 6-7.) But in the Rig Veda (V. 34. 
2 and VIII. 93. 14), Indra’s enemy is described as appearing 
in the form of an antelope. According to Greek myth and 
legend, Apollo, indignant at his sister’s affections for Orion, 
made her hit, with an arrow, a mark in the distant sea, which 
turned out to be Orion’s head. In the heavens we therefore 
look for the head of a Mriga or Antelope or even a bull, 
with an arrow pierced in it. Sanskrit writers also mention 
a small group called Inv&kas in Mrigaiiras and Amarasimha 
places them on the top of the antelope, while Tilak regards 
them as perhaps identical with the three small stars in the 
head of Orion. 

Orion and Ursa Major are two most prominent and 
amongst the oldest constellations from the point of view 
of observation and recognition by the ancients. Orion 
contains two stars of the first magnitude, five of the second 
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and one of the third magnitude. On the right shoulder is 
Mrigaiiras (y Orionis), on the left shoulder is a Orionis, 
Bellatrix or the Female Warrior; its left leg is represented 
by the brilliant Rigel (£ Orionis) and the right by a star of 
the third degree, k Orionis. Betelgeuze (Betelgeuze from 
Arabic Ibt-al-Jauza, meaning shoulder of the giant) is an 
irregularly variable orange star. The three kings of the 
Hunter forming the belt of Orion are 8, e, £, Orionis. The 
girdle of Orion is Mintaka (Arabic Maintaka-al-Jaiza, giant’s 
belt), Al-nilam and the belt 8 Orionis, Al-nitak. Near the 
second of these, Al-nilam, a bright white star occupying a 
central place in Orion’s belt, i.e., in the sword or dagger of 
Orion is the great nebula in which Huyghens discovered 
twelve stars in the seventeenth century. A small constel¬ 
lation below Orion and to the right of Sirius is called the 
Lepus or the Hare group, the four principal stars of which 
were called by the Arabs the throne of the giant. 

The constellation of Orion is unsurpassed in silent 
majesty, grandeur, wealth of numbers or interesting pictures. 

The three bright stars in Orion forming the belt point 
downwards to Sirius in Canis Major, situated below Orion on 
the left hand side. Sirius or a Canis Majoris is the nearest 
and to our observation the most brilliant star in the heavens. 
This bluish white star was classed as red by Ptolemy with 
Aldebaran, Antares and others, and perhaps it has since 
changed its colour. With the Egyptians, it was an object of 
worship and they commenced their year on the day on which 
it rose just before the Sun. Arabs worship it and the Koran 
mentions it. At the Feast of the Floria it was the custom to 
sacrifice red dogs to the Dog Star. It figures in ancient 
history and legend and it was regarded as an ill-omened 
star amongst the Greeks. 

In the adjoining constellation of Canis Minor is the 
beautiful binary star of the first magnitude Procyon or 
Foredog similar to Sirius. These two constellations con¬ 
taining the double stars of Sirius and Procyon, represent 
the hunting dogs of the greafhuntsr Qrion. 
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Monoceros or Unicorn devoid of any bright stars, 
occupies the space between the two dog constellations. 

. a Sirius is a typical white star, famous for its beauti¬ 
ful scintillation of colours. Two dissimilar stars are 
observed in Sirius and a third suspected ; the second star 
is said to be jjgg-th'part of a Sirius. 

We have now passed, in the words of Prof. Whitney, the 
innocent and lovely Rohini (Aldebaran) and over her the 
infamous Prajapati (Orion) in full career, but laid sprawling 
by the three-jointed arrow (the belt of Orion), which was 
shot from the hand of the near avenger Sirius, as even 
now seen sticking in his body. • 

Mithuna (The Twins) 

The third solar sign of the Twins or Castor and Pollux is 
known as Mithuna amongst the Hindus. Mithuna represents 
a man with a mace and a woman with a vina, standing in an 
embrace, of saffron colour, Sudra caste, belonging to Vayu 
Tattva and being Lord of the West. Castor and Pollux, the 
sons of Jupiter, are, according to Greek mythology, named 
after the two gods who came and fought for Rome in the 
battle of Lake Regillus. A part of the lunar asterism Mriga- 
siras, Ardra and most of Punarvasu are in this sign. Mriga- 
siras has already been dealt with and is severally identified 
with A Orionis, 113, 116 and 117 Tauri and A with <f> Tauri. 

Ardra the sixth lunar mansion is variously regarded 
as corresponding to a Orionis, 133 Tauri, etc., but is perhaps 
y Geminorum or Alhena, a bright white star in the left 
foot of the southern twin, often called a bright foot of 
Gemini. Punarvasu and Punarvasu Dvitlya, fi and a Gemi¬ 
norum are the twin spots in the head of Mithuna. 

Ardra is a single star in the form of a lotus whose 
presiding deity is Rudra, represented by the star in the right 
shoulder of Orion (a). But Aitareya Brahmana (III. 3) 
identifies Rudra with Mriga-Vyadha (Sirius). Castor is 
one of the finest of binaries, accompanied by a faint red 
star on the head of the norther^ twin and sometimes called 
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Apollo. Every one of these is itself a double star and 
Castor has been known as a colony of six stars. They are 
spectroscopic binaries, not being visible under the m&st 
powerful telescopes. With Castor or Geminorum is 
identified Punarvasu which represents Vishnu and is said 
to reside in the human body again and again. It consists of 
four stars and its presiding deity is Aditi. 

Karkataka (Crab) 

Cancer or Karkataka or the Crab is below Gemini 
containing five stars of the fifth magnitude and the non- 
luminous cluster of Cancer. It is the smallest and least 
conspicuous of the zodiacal group except for a cluster of 
stats called Praesepe but very ancient and important. It was 
called the Crab by the Chaldaeans because when in this part 
of the zodiac, the Sun’s apparent retrograde movement was 
well typified by the animal which walked backwards or 
obliquely. According to Greek legends, a giant sea crab 
came to help when the watersnake seized the foot of Hercules 
as he was fighting with the Hydra in the Lernean marshes. 
When he crushed the reptile under his heel and slew it, Juno 
in gratitude for the profferred service, importuned Jupiter to 
place the crab among the constellations. According to another, 
Bacchus on his way to the temple of Jove came to a great 
marsh over which he was carried by an ass, one of the two 
asses near by at the time, and as a reward they were trans¬ 
formed into stars, y and 8 Aselli are called Twin Asses 
with the cluster of Praesepe as the manger. Karkataka 
is said to be one of the Nagas, of white colour, phlegmatic, 
belonging to the Brahman caste and to be Lord of the 
North. This sign is generally regarded as a bad portent, y 
and S Cancri, Asellus Borealis and Asellus Australis respec¬ 
tively or the North and South Asellus.- 44 M Cancri is the 
Praesepe or the Bee-hive cluster, representing the manger of 
the asses ridden by Bacchus and Vulcan. Praesepe is also 
called the weather-glass or gyide. For if it be not visible in a 
clear sky, it is a presage of a violent stormy sky according to 



Pliny. It is a coarse extended star, situated on the head 
of the Crab, popularly termed the bee-hive manger or crib 
and known to the Chinese as Tseih-she-ke (exaltation of 
piled up corpses). With the Aselli, it was a cloudy spot of 
Cancer, mentioned by Ptolemy as causing blindness. 

The eighth lunar mansion astcrism of Pushya which is 
said to correspond to a, y and 8 Cancri, 8 Cancri, tf>, 44 M 
and Cancri, has the appearance of an arrow and has three 
stars. It is so called because it nourishes one born under it. 
Its presiding deity is Brihaspati. 

The next and ninth lunar mansion is that of A61e?a 
which means alingana or embrace, the asterism of the 
serpent whose presiding deity is also a serpent. It is said 
to correspond to a Hydras or Alphard, an orange star in the 
neck of the hydra or watersnake. By some it is also 
identified with a and fl Cancri and 49 and 50 Cancri. 

a Cancri or Acubens is a double star of the fourth magni¬ 
tude, in the south-eastern claw of the Crab; @ Cancri is a 
fourth magnitude star in its south-western claw between a 
Cancri and Procyon in the Cam's Minoris and £ Cancri is a fine 
quadruple star near the hind claws of the Crab and one of 
the most famous of the stellar systems. It is believed three 
bright stars in it of 5J, 6 and 6J magnitudes revolve round 
a dark body which is apparently the most massive of the 
four, t Cancri is a pretty double-formed yellow star of the 
fourth magnitude and a companion of the sixth magnitude. 

Simha (Leo) 

The fifth sign of the zodiac is Leo aptly called the 
Simha, of yellow colour, Kiatria caste, belonging to Agnitattva 
and is Lord of the East. In the heart of the majestic lion is 
Regulus or Magha, a brilliant double star of the first magni¬ 
tude in the heavens. This sign appears like a trapezium 
containing four stars. 

Magha or a Leonis, the tenth lunar mansion, resembles 
a plough and has five stars and is so called because it has 
the form of a house. Pitris or nianes are the presiding deity. 
Regulus or a Leonis is a triple star, flushed white and ultra- 
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marine, situated on the body of the lion, meaning a little 
king. It is also called Cor Leonis, or the lion’s heart, and 
symbolically, the crushing'foot. A number of stars forming 
the sickle or plough are said to form the head and mane of 
the lion, a, fi , y, e, £, ij Leonis form the sickle of which 
a as the supposed king of the sky was called Basiliskos 
whence the present name Regulus; £ Leonis or 'Adbafera is 
a double star in the lion’s mane called Alsarpha, the funeral 
pyre; y or Al Jabhah means the forehead, situated on the 
lion’s mane; 0 Leonis is called Deneb from Arabic, Dhanab- 
al-asad meaning lion’s tail. Deneb or Arided in Cvgnus and 
another in Capricorn are also called by this name, i Leonis 
or Zosma is derived from a Greek word which means tunic or 
girdle and is a triple star, pale yellow, blue and violet, on the 
lion’s back. 

Purva PhalgunI, the eleventh lunar mansion, is identified 
with it and means giving respect or greatness and it has two 
stars. 

The next i.e. the twelfth lunar mansion Uttara PhalgunI 
or Uttara is identified with « Virginis or Vindsmatrix, but a 
part of it is said to lie in the zodiacal sign of Leo. It consists 
of two stars and looks like the part of a cot. Its presiding 
deity is Aryaman. 

Between Ursa Major and Leo is Leo Minor dating only 
since 1690. Coma Berenices or the Hair of Berenice, 
contains a cluster of nebulae with some thousands of millions 
of stars or the material for their formation in each nebula 
and up to millions have been photographed, while there are 
millions of millions beyond the range of the biggest tele¬ 
scope. Between Arcturus of Bootes and Leo there are no 
bright stars and the space is occupied by a large group of 
stars looking somewhat like the Pleiades on a much larger 
space. Leo Minor is not of the forty-eight ancient constella¬ 
tions and was regarded as a part of Leo. It has a large 
number of nebulae. 

Canis Venatici (Huntitig Dogs). To the left of Coma 
Berenices and little higher up just below the southern part 


of Ursa Major is a modern group, which consists of two 
bright stars, one above the other, the brighter being below 
the other one when the constellation is observed in the east. 
Cor Caroli or Charles’ Heart is the name of the brighter star. 

Kanya (Virgo) 

In the following i.e. the sixth solar sign of Virgo or 
Kanya, the'hsterism Spica will appear very bright on the first 
of May and is helpful to identify the sign. Spica in Virgo, 
Regulus in Leo and Arcturus in Libra will make an equilateral 
triangle. Virgo is shaped like a y the brightest star Spica 
being at the base. In eastern lands, the Virgin used to be 
represented as a sunburnt damsel with an ear of corn in each 
hand; but she is described by the Greeks and Romans as a 
winged angel holding ears of wheat, signifying the advent of 
the harvest, for the Greek harvest season coincided with the 
time when the Sun approached Spica in his yearly course. 
In modern days, it is represented in the mannerof the Greeks. 
According to the epic mythology of the Hindus, Kanya is 
represented as a girl seated in a boat on water with a hare 
(sasa) and agni in her two hands, of pingaja varna, control¬ 
ling the South and belonging to the Vysya caste. The most 
conspicuous star in this sign is a Virginis to which we shall 
presently advert. 

The lunar mansion after Uttara Phalguni is Hasta, 
identified with Gamma and Algorab, a and 8 Corvi in the 
Crow'. It has the appearance of a hand and consists of five 
stars and the Sun is the presiding deity, a Corvi once the 
brightest in the Raven group is now’ a fourth magnitude star 
and is called the Tent (Al-Khiba). Algorab or raven’s beak 
is a double star, pale-yellow and purple, situated on the 
right wing of the Crow. 

While Crater the cup, west of Corvus and supposed to be 
the original goblet out of which Noah, first took his wine, 
has two of its stars in the making up of the figure Hydra or 
w-atersnake, the Crow which lies to the south-west of Spica 
gives one of its brightest stars tro the snake. Owing to its 
shape, the Crow is well known to sailors as Spica’s Spanker. 


The stars of the Raven representing Noah’s Raven, make it 
stand on the back of the Hydra, its beak to the right pecking 
the watersnake’s back. 

Chitra is the fourteenth lunar mansion and it is so 
called because of its twinkling appearance, being now visible 
and now again invisible. It is a single star and its presiding 
deity is ViSvakarma. It is also called Arista. Spica with 
which it is identified, a Virginis, is a brilliant, flushed white 
binary star, in the right ear of Virgo; /3 Virginus or Zavijava 
is a pale yellow star below Virgo’s head; n or y Virginus, 
Zania is a variable star on the northern wing of Virgo; y or 
Caphir is a binary and slightly variable white star on the left 
arm of Virgo; A or Khambalia is a small star on her left foot. 

Tula (Libra) 

In Libra, ix., Tula or the scales, the seventh solar sign, 
a little to the east of Spica, are two stars of the second 
magnitude which suggest the name of the balance given 
to this sign of the zodiac. It is a small and uninteresting 
group, lying just outside the milky way, without any bright 
stars. Tula represents a man holding the scales in his 
hands, of variegated colour, belonging to the Vayu Tattva, 
of Sudra caste and Lord of the West. Of the lunar 
mansions associated with the zodiacal sign of Libra, Chitra 
or Spica has already been described. The next, the fifteenth 
mansion is Svati or a Bootes in the Herdsman, well known 
as Arcturus. Svati has the colour of saffron or kurpkuma, 
a kind of crocus and is one star, with Vayu as its presiding 
deity. Arcturus known as the right knee of Bootes, or situated 
on his left knee according to another account, is a golden yellow 
star. It is a very bright star, a thousand times brighter than 
the Sun and is the sixth brightest star in the heavens. It is 
called the Palace of the Emperors by the Chinese. 

Bootes or Herdsman is also called Atlas, and the 
Herdsman is usually represented as a robust man with the 
left hand raised, his right hand holding a club. Small stars 
near the tail of the Bear whi^h, the ancients imagined, Bootes 
was chasing or driving out, represent the left hand of the 
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Herdsman, raised high above his head, holding the hunting 
dogs in his leash. P Bodtes or Nekkar is his head, i.e., the 
group of stars on the extreme right above the hand holding the 
leash ; y or Muphrid is his left shoulder; 8 or Izar, a fine double, 
called the zone or girdle is the whip in his right hand ; e and 
p forming the girdle; « or Alkalrupos is the shepherd’s 
crook or the herdsman’s staff and is a beautiful binary. 
Below it are his right leg and foot, those near the sign Virgo 
representing his left leg and foot. Arcturus, however, 
represents no part of the body of the herdsman, and it is a 
principal giant in the heavens, next in brightness only to 
Sirius, Canopus, Vega and Capella, travelling towards Virgo 
at the rate of 200 miles a minute. It was called Arctophlax 
(Bear-keeper) because it means watcher of the Bear or 
Ursa Major. 

The Nebula M 33 in Triangulum is the nearest of all the 
star nebulae in space, the light from it occupying 850,000 
years to reach the earth. The bulk of the sixteenth lunar 
mansion of Vildkha is in the sign Libra and it represents a 
Librje or the southern scale. Vidakha has two branches, 
having the shape of a torana, arched doorway or ornamental 
arch, containing five stars presided over by Indra and Agni. 
a Librae or Southern Scale is a double star and an eclipsing 
binary, pale yellow and bright in the Southern Scale of 
the Balance. /J Librae or Zubenelg or Northern Scale, is a pale 
emerald star, situated in the Northern Scale of the Balance 
and symbolically called the full price. According to an old 
story told by Servius, there were formerly only eleven signs 
of the zodiac, the stars now forming the Libra being the claws 
of the Scorpio, the new sign having been a later addition. 
In so far as the zodiacal signs are all named after animals 
the story gains credence but modern writers affirm Libra was 
included as a sign in ancient Chaldean and Egyptian zodiacs. 
The Libra, again, is credited as testifying the equality of 
days and nights in the autumn when the Sun is in Libra and 
as recording uniform temperatuip of the air in that season. 

(To be continued.) 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS 
No. XL 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[On a Sema Naga /Etiological Myth about the Origin of the Black- 

Breasted or Rain Quail’s Habit of Not Entering the Forests.] 

The Black-breasted or Rain Quail (Coturnin coromandelica, 
Bonn) is called in Hindi China Baler. It is a resident or 
a partially migratory bird and is found throughout the greater 
portion of India and in the Irrewaddi Valley in Burma. It 
is also found in Manipur, in Assam near Dibrugarh, in Sylhet, 
and around Chittagong. So it is undoubtedly found through¬ 
out the country between India and Burma in suitable local¬ 
ities. It is not met with in the extreme southern portion of 
India. 

This quail, like the Grey Quail (Coturnin communis, 
Bonn) is rarely, if ever, found in forests. It remains much 
upon grassy lands of no great height and under the cover of 
growing crops. Although it inhabits many parts of India, it 
shifts its habitat according to the season ; and it visits only 
Northern Bengal, Oudh, Bihar, the N. W. Provinces, the 
Punjab and Sindh during the monsoons. Its call-note is 
very different from that of the Grey Quail, being dissyllabic 
only. It is found in pairs from April to October and singly 
during the rest of the year. 

The Sema Nagas are a tribe of the Mongoloid Naga race 
and dwell in the north-east of the Angami country and, at 
present, inhabit the valleys of three large rivers together 
with the mountain ranges and plateaus that separate these 
waters. 

As the Black-breasted or Rain Quail is most likely 
found in the country occupied by the Sema Nagas, occurring 
as it does throughout the country between India and Burma, 
the Sema Nagas are familiar with this bird and must have 
observed its habits. They have, therefore, fabricated the 
undermentioned myth to acqpunt for the origin of the Black¬ 
breasted or Rain Quail’s habit of not entering the forests but 
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of remaining upon grassy lands and under cover of growing 
crops. It is as follows :— 

The Quail and the Squirrel agreed to become friends. 

“ My friend,” said the one, “ we two will have a look at the 
snares set by men.” The other agreed to this proposal, and 
they went out to have a look at the snares set by men. As the 
Quail went along in front, he was caught in the snares. 
The Squirrel gnawed the snares through with his teeth. 
The Quail said to the. Squirrel, “My friend, my throat is 
aching.” (This was caused by putting his head into nooses.) 
“You should go in front now in your turn,” said he. The 
Squirrel agreed to this proposal and accordingly, went in 
front. The Squirrel got caught in the snares of men. The 
Squirrel said to the Quail, “ My friend, my throat is 
aching me," but the Quail, as he had no teeth, did not gnaw 
through the snare at all. And so the Squirrel died. It is 
for this reason that the Quail does not enter the forests, but 
keeps to the open fields, at least so they say.* 

The Quail mentioned in the foregoing ^nyth must be ' . 
the Black-breasted or Rain Quail which is, no doubt, found 
in the Serna Naga country. From a careful analysis of 
the foregoing myth, we find that :— 

(1) The Sema Nagas were very careful and keen 
observers of the habits of beasts and birds. 

(2) They observed that the Black-breasted or Rain 
Quail always remained upon grassy lands of no great height 
and under cover of the growing crops but did not enter 
the forests. 

(3) As they were ignorant of the laws of biology which 
govern the formation of the habits of beasts and birds, they 
could not explain to themselves the process by which the 
aforesaid habits of the Black-breasted Quail were formed. 
They, therefore, fabricated the foregoing myth to explain the 
origin of these habits. 


* Vide The Serna Nagas. By J. H. Ifutton, M.A., I.C.S., C.I.E. London : 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1921, pp, 306-7. 
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(4) They were further aware of the fact that the Squirrels 
belong to the order Rodentia (or Gnawing Animals) which 
possess sharp teeth and can gnaw through nooses and snares, 
and that the Quails, which are birds possessed of beaks, do 
not possess teeth capable of gnawing through snares. 

(5) The foregoing myth also illustrates the belief of the 
Scma Nagas that in ancient times, beasts and birds could 
talk with each other like human beings. 

(6) It also illustrates the wide-spread belief that, in 
ancient times, beasts and birds entered into friendly relations 
with each other, just as human beings did. 

(7) It also inculcates the moral that men and beasts 
should not indulge in idle curiosity about things with which 
they have no concern. The same moral is also taught by the 
fable in the Hitopade&ha which narrates how a monkey 
who, out of idle curiosity, wanted to handle a wedge which 
was inserted in a cleft block of wood, got killed by the two 
bifurcated pieces of the wooden block. The moral is very 
pithily taught by the Sanskrit verse:— 

(i) ■ 

(\) * sfflSirqr^ra «rm: n 

(i) The man, who wants to interfere in a matter with 
which he has no concern, 

(ii) Gets killed like the monkey who took out the 
wedge (from the cleft block of wood). 

(8) The foregoing myth also inculcates the moral: “ Do 
not rely upon friends who are physically deficient and are, 
therefore, unable to help you in times of difficulty.” 



STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS 
No. XVIII 


By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[On Two Dusan ^Etiological Myths about the 
Evolution o( the Cocoanut Palm, the Sugarcane, the 
Maize, the Bottle-Gourd Creeper and other Plants] 

The Cocoanut Palm (Cocus nucifera), which belongs to the 
Order Palmece, is one of the most valuable trees growing on 
the sea-coasts of India, Burma and the Tropical Islands. 

The Sugarcane (Saccharum officinarum), which belongs to 
the Order Graminece, is called in Sanskrit Ikshu, in Bengali 
Akh, in Hindi Ukh and Ganna, in Tamil Kairambu and 
Telugu Sheruku. It is cultivated extensively all over India. 
There are many varieties of it. Some are suitable for the 
extraction of sugar; while others are sucked raw. The juice 
is obtained by grinding the cane in a press. This juice, 
when boiled down over a fire, becomes coagulated into 
unrefined sugar which is called gur or molasses. The sugar¬ 
cane stalk out of which the juice has been extracted, and 
the leaves of this plant are suitable for the manufacture of 
mats and paper. But, at present, they are utilized only as 
fuel. 

The Maize or Indian Corn (Lea mays), which belongs to 
the Order Graminece, is called in Bengali Tanar, in Hindi 
Bhutl'j or Makari, in Dakhini Makha-Jowari, in Tamil Makka 
Chdum and in Telugu Makka Zonalu. It is largely cultivated 
in Upper India and the Himalayas where it is an important 
article of food to the poorer classes of the people. It is 
eaten roasted in cobs when the latter are green ; or its seeds 
are ground into flour and made into cakes. It is regarded 
as a very nutritious food. 

The Bottle-Gourd Creeper (Lagenaria vulgaris), which 
belongs to the Order Cwurbilacece produces a curious kind of 
fruit which are of the shape of long clubs or flasks. It is 
extensively cultivated in tropical countries, There are many 
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varieties of it. It is called in Bengali Lan and in Hindi 
Kadu. It is eaten cooked and is, sometimes, made into a 
sweetmeat. 

The Orang Dusans or “ People of the Orchards " are a 
race of the Indonesian people who inhabit British North 
Borneo. They are the original inhabitants of the country, 
and the Bajans and Ildanuns, both of whom are Proto- 
Malayan peoples, and arrived late in the country, drove the 
former into the interior of the country. The Dusans narrate 
the two under-mentioned etiological myths or legends which 
account for the creation of the world, of men and of the 
cocoanut palm, the sugarcane, the maize, the bottle-gourd 
creeper, the paddy and other plants. 

When the world was first created, there was only water 
with a great rock in it. On this rock there lived a man 
named Kinharingan and a woman who was called Munsu- 
mundak. (It is stated that the former is the chief god of the 
Dusans and the latter is his wife.) They created land from 
the dirt on their bodies. Then they made a figure of stone 
but it could not speak. Therefore they made a figure of 
wood which though able to talk, afterwards became worn out 
and rotten. Last of all, they made a figure of clay from 
which are descended all the men and women who, at present, 
dwell upon this earth. 

Thereafter both the man and his wife began to think 
how to provide the dwellers of the earth with food as 
there was no food to be had. Thereupon the woman gave 
birth to a child. On this, the man said: “ As we have to 
provide the inhabitants of the earth with food, let us cut this 
child to bits and plant the same in the ground .” This they 
did accordingly. 

(1) After some time, a rice plant or paddy plant grew 

from the child’s blood. 

(2) A cocoanut palm grew from its head. 

(3) A betel-nut palm grew from its fingers. 

(4) A sirih vine or betel creeper grew from its ears. 

(5) Its feet gave rise to the Indian Corn or Maize. 
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(6) Its skin produced a bottle-gourd creeper. 

(7) Sugarcane grew from its throat. 

(8) Its knees vegetated into the kaladi arum (coladitim 

esculentam). 

(9) And the rest of its body produced other good eatable 

things. 

The second myth closely resembles the former one with 
this much difference only :—Kinharingan and Munsnmundak 
obtained some earth from Bisagit (the spirit of small-pox) 
and mixing this earth with some pounded rock, created land. 
Then they created the people of this earth. They had one 
son and one daughter. As the people cried for want of food, 
they killed their girl-child and cut her up to bits and planted 
the same in the ground. 

(1) From her blood grew the paddy plant. 

(2) From her head, grew the cocoanut fruit upon which 

her eyes and nose can be seen at the present time. 

(3) From her arm-bones grew the sugarcane. 

(4) Her fingers vegetated into bananas. 

(5) Other bits of her body produced all other kinds of 

animals.* 

From a study of the preceding two myths, we find 
that:— 

(1) Like the South-Sea Islanders and the Chinese, the 
Dusans were also close and keen observers of Nature. 

(2) The Dusans also observed the close similarity be¬ 
tween the round shape of the shell of the cocoanut fruit and 
the two socket-like depressions therein and the almost rotund 
shape of the human skull and the two empty eye-sockets 
thereof. They have, therefore, very appropriately hit upon 
the idea of the cocoanut-fruit having grown from the head of 
the slain child. 

(3) The Dusans also noticed the similarity between the 
jointed stems of the sugarcane and the human arm-bones 

* Vide “ Studies in Rili/rion, Folklore and Custom its British North Borneo 
and the Malaya Peninsula By Ivar H. N. Evans, M, A„ Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1923, pp, 45-47, • • f 
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with the shoulder-joints, elbow-joints and wrist-joints. They 
have, therefore, very appropriately caused the sugarcane to 
spring from the slain child’s arm-bones. 

(4) I am inclined to think that if the bones of the toes 
of the human feet, with their closely-situated joints are tied 
up in a bundle, the bundle would look pretty nearly like a cob 
of the Maize or Indian Corn with the grains symmetrically 
arranged thereupon. Most likely, the Dusans noticed this 
resemblance and, therefore, caused the Indian Corn or Maize 
to grow from the feet of the slain child. 

(5) The bananas or plantains very much resemble the 
slim and tapering fingers of the human hand. In fact, a 
row of plantains arranged upon a bunch bears some sort of 
similarity to the human hand with the five fingers arranged 
at the outer edge thereof. The Dusans must have noticed 
this similarity and have, therefore, fittingly described the 
bananas as growing from the slain child’s fingers. 

(6) The leaves of the Sirih-vine or Betel creeper (Piper 
belle) bear some sort of resemblance to the human ears. This 
resemblance must have attracted the notice of the Dusans 
who have, therefore, caused the Betel creeper to grow from 
the slain child’s ears. 

(7) Most likely, the glossy surface of the large leaves 
of the Bottle-Gourd creeper (Laginaria vulgaris) or of its 
bottle-shaped fruits bears some sort of similarity to the 
smooth skin of the human body. I am inclined to think that, 
on account of this similarity, far-fetched though it may be, 
the Dusans have described the Bottle-Gourd creeper as 
growing from the slain child's skin. 

(8) The Corns of the kaladi arum (Coladium esculentam) 
bear some sort of similarity to the human legs just below 
the knees. This resemblance must have attracted the notice 
of the Dusans who have, therefore, described the kaladi 
arum as having grown from the slain child’s knees. , 

(9) Last of all, the Dusans believe in the existence of 
the Vegetation Spirit in the blood of human beings. They 
have, therefore, described th£ rice plant or the paddy plant 

9 
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as having grown from the slain child's blood. As I have 
already shown elsewhere* this belief is also common to many 
other races of savage people. 

(10) The two preceding myths illustrate, in a striking 
manner, the selflessness, the beneficence, and the tender 
solicitude of the creator spirit for the welfare of mankind. 

(11) The two preceding myths bear some sort of resem¬ 
blance to the cosmogonic myths of other races, in almost 
all of which the universe is described as having been, first 
of all, one vast expanse of water and then as having been 
covered with land created from small quantities of mud lying 
at the bottom of the water and brought up to the surface 
of the water by animals or birds. In the two Dusan myths, 
the land is described as having been created from the dirt 
on the creator being’s body- 


* Vide fay article entitled " On Two Dusan /Etiological Myths about tit 
Paddy Plant," which has been published In 1 Man in India ’ (Ranchi) 
Vol. VI, pp. 140-49. 
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Mythological Studies 

“ Kumara-Kuja-Kinship” 

In a series of very learned and interesting papers contributed to 
the Q.J.Af.S ., Vols. XV, XVI and XVII dealing with “The Seven 
Dwlpas of the Puranas ”, the late Mr. V. Venkatachellim Iyer 
has tried his best—with success apparently—to locate them and 
identify them with the known lands of our existing globe ; and of 
these Dwipas, the Krauncha has received an exhaustive treatment 
at his hands. The conclusion arrived at seems to be that it is 
Asia Minor which was so called after the mountain Krauncha 
which again is a portion of the Taurus System, vh. % Chimsera, 
the burning or fire-breathing mountain monster of the Lycian or 
Cilician Coast; that this was the celebrated scene of the legendary 
battle between Kumara, the Son-God and the demon (Asura) 
Taraka in which the latter was killed and the former came out 
victorious; and that this, in essence, is a nature myth describing 
probably the volcanic activity of that region and personifying 
and depicting the mountain Chinisera as a demon, and the 
volcanic eruption and earthquake that set the whole mountain 
ablaze with all vegetable and animal life therein in conflagration 
and caused cleavage or holes in it as the divine agency or power 
that sent it * asunder from fundament to summit ’ with his shaft 
or javelin (Sakti). And to reach this conclusion, Mr. Iyer has 
explored the mythologies of the ancient races that bad inhabited 
Western Asia and the Mediterranean Coast, and the travellers’ 
accounts and archaeological studies of these regions, but seems 
to have omitted to note and stress one important point, r/*., the 
legendary life-history—the early life-history of the embryonic 
stage and infancy—of the Sou-God, Skanda, which will indicate 
his igneous origin and nature and thereby will serve to 
strengthen his argument. This god, according to the legend, 
was first conceived by Parvati (Siva’s consort) and remained 
in her womb for a while, was thence transferred to the charge 
of the fire-god (Agni), who bore or kept him next for a while, and 
was thereafter put in the river Ganges which after carrying him 
10 F 
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for a while with great difficulty deposited him at last among the 
reeds wherefrom the six divine mothers (Aritikas) picked him up 
and nursed him in infancy. So he grew up. Hence he is called 
AgnibAu and Kariikiya— the two significant names—the first of 
which means “ one born of fire " and the second “ the son of 
Kri/ikas ” the six stars that make up the lunar mansion (or 
constellation) Krittika of which the ruling or presiding deity is 
Agni —the god of fire. Hence he is also called “ SAdymd/ura”. 

“ ar?mWR«i-4rki ssrrsrw'wi^: i 

n” 

(BA. />., VI. 6. 13. 14.) 

(Commentator Sreedharaswamiji.) 

This life-history is briefly summarized in the first verse of a 
modern Stotra “ Skanda-Panchakam ”, composed by a living 
writer—Parikshit Ramavarma Thampuran of the Cochin Royal 
House (published along with other Stotras of his in Malayalam, 
Vidyavinodini Press, Trichur.) 

2RqRqi%: I%55 PWI 

ft n” 

A 

Another point to be noted about Skanda is that he is a 
war-god or war-lord famous for his proficiency in the art of war, 
a divine generalissimo unequalled for his skill in warfare, and 
hence called Sendai; and, as such, is regarded as an incarna¬ 
tion of, and to have derived his powers from, Vishpu or the 
Supreme God. ” says Lord Krishija to his 

devotee Uddhava (BA. P., XI. 16. 22). His consort Derasena* 
personifies the army of the Devas and his weapon, a javelin or 
shaft (Vil) personifies Sakti. Hence he is known as Sakti-dhara. 

Many of these important characteristics of Skanda are shared 
by the planet Kuja or Bhauma —Mars, who again is a war-god 
in Roman mythology. This planetary god is also known as 
Kumdra, Sakti-hasta and A/lgaraka. He is called Kumdra 
probably because he is the Son-God born of the Mother Goddess 

• Devi BA. P., IX. 46. " Indra-Semi ” is her Vedic name as the commen¬ 
tator shows by a Vedic quotation under ?X, 46. 5, 
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Earth and Vishnu incarnate as Varaha (the Boar) when the 
latter raised her up from under the sea and enjoyed her 
pleasant company for a pretty long period. This story of the 
birth of this planet is given in the Devi-Bhagavata Puraiia 
(XI. 9). Hence the planet is called Kuja and Bhanma which 
means ‘ one born of the womb of Earth The epithet Sakti- 
hasta is synonymous with $akti-dhara y and describes him as 
the bearer of the weapon Sakti, javelin or shaft. The name 
AAg&raka in which the suffix ka has a diminutive significance only 
shows that he is in appearance like a spark of fire or red cinder 
piece. It then seems to be the legendary account of his origin 
that he is a spark of fire or red cinder shot up from the womb of 
Earth to the high heaven where he shines as ‘ Mad&alagraha ’! 
There is one more point to be noted in this connection which 
may serve to make the kinship closer between these two Son- 
Gods. Hindu astrologers say that when the planet Kuja occupies 
a favourable position—say, the third zodiac sign (Rasi) from 
the one assigned to the star of our nativity—we will then 
enjoy the favours of the other Son-God Skanda or Subrahmanya. 
These striking similarities and this close relationship would 
suggest their common origin and nature—volcanic or igneous. 

fmi ^ 11” 

“ Navagraha Stotra” and “ Mangala Stotra” (Skauda 
Parana), “ Brihat S/otra Ratnakara pp. 363-64 and 365-66, 
Bombay Edition. 

There was another Kuja or Bhanma, »«., the Asura 
Tyrant Naraka, who was also of the same parentage as gave 
birth to the planet, vie., the union of the Mother Goddess 
Earth with Vishnu as Varaha (the Boar) and who was killed 
by his own father in Krishija incarnation for his oppressive 
and wicked actions and more especially for having forcibly 
captured and kept in confinement and custody persons and 
properties unlawfully—(1) persons numbering sixteen thousand 
and odd royal maidens whom Krishna himself married after their 
release, and (2) properties, consisting of the valuable ear-rings of 
the holy mother of gods (Aditi), the royal umbrella of Varuija, 
the god of waters and a peak of the precious stone (. Maniparvaiam ) 
from the Pevas’ mountain (Mantara); all of which were restore4 
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to the respective owners. Naraka’s kingdom was Pragjyotisha 
and his capital, a fortified city well protected with intricate 
defensive works consisting of strategical and military outposts and 
also with water, fire and wind. This stronghold was stormed, 
captured and destroyed. This kingdom is now marked a little 
above Vanga (Lower Bengal) in the sketch map enclosed in the 
article headed “Earliest Indian Traditional History” contributed 
to the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (April 1914, 
pp. 267 seq.) by the late Mr. F. E. Pargiter. (Sec Vishnu Parana 
V. 29. and Bhag. P., X, 59-0 for verification of the version 
given here and for further details.) 

Each of the Purapas is in itself complete and independent 
giving a particular version of the ancient mythological history 
without any reference to any other version contained in 
another Purapa. Thus, for instance, according to Devi Bhaga- 
vata Purina the union of Bhu-Varah—the Earth Goddess and 
the Boar God—had given birth to 1 Mafigajagraha the 

planet Kuja whereas “ the Vishnu Putina ” says that the 
Asura Kuja or Naraka was born of the same union. Each of 
these Purapas mentions the birth of one son only. Whether there 
was only one son or whether there were two or more born to them 
we are unable to say for certain. Anyhow we have to postulate 
the birth of two, and proceed to explain the myths. And again 
when we compare these Purapas with one another and with other 
ancient mythologies, striking similarities, differences and dis¬ 
crepancies are met with which have to be explained, accounted 
for and reconciled. Thus God KumSra of the earth seems to 
be of volcanic origin bearing a striking resemblance to the planet 
god Kumara or Kuja of heaven who again is said to be a brother 
of Asura Kuja or Naraka of the netherworld. The Vedic 
mythology chiefly refers to the atmospheric disturbances and 
the extraordinary phenomena of the sky and the high heavens 
(much as the dark cloud banks, lightning, thunder storms, 
cyclonic winds, and rain, eclipse, etc.) as the conflicts between 
the gods of light, heat and water and the demons and dragons of 
darkness, cold and drought in which the former ultimately win; 
and thereby give us these necessary elements for our maintenance 
and therefore deserve our thanks which are offered with prayers for 
continuance of their favours. HGre on earth we have geological 
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disturbances resulting in volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, up¬ 
heaval or subsidence of lands, engulfing or burial of cities or 
towns with their people and treasures, etc. Such phenomena 
are attributed to divine or devilish agencies according as they 
bring good or evil to us. Thus a volcanic eruption causing cavity, 
holes or fissures in high mountains that may be the strongholds 
of our foes may be attributed to the God Skanda ; such activities 
under the sea resulting in the upheaval of lands with throwing up 
of red cinder pieces or sparks of fire may be the natural explana¬ 
tion of the battle between the giant (Hiranyaksha-Asura) and 
the God Vishnu as Varaha or the Boar during which, it may 
be imagined, red cinder pieces were shot up to high heaven 
where a bright one of them shines as the planet Kuja or 
Mars. Lord Krishna’s fight with, and overthrow of Naraka 
Asura (Kuja) and the rescue of the royal damsels and treasures 
may refer to the catastrophe of the subsidence or sinking of the 
earth to a great depth causing the burial of a great city with its 
people and wealth as a result of violent geological changes, and 
the heroic rescue of the persons and things engulfed or buried 
thereby. These are my imaginative and tentative suggestions 
for a solution of the problem of “ Kumara-Kuja-Kinship 

K. RAMAVAKMA Ra/a, B.A. 


: 



REVIEWS 

Rasaratnakara of Salva 

Madras University Publications, Kanarese Series, 

No. 2. 

Edited by Mr. A. Venkata Rao, B.A., L. T. % and Pandit H. Sesha 
Ayyangar of the University Institute of Oriental Studies and 
Research , Madras. 

(Demy 8vo. xxi + xix + 231. Ananda Press, Madras, 1932. 
Price Rs. 2-4-0) 

IN the long history of Alahkara literature or Indian sesthc- 
tics extending over a period of at least one thousand five hundred 
years there have naturally been several schools of thought. They 
can be broadly divided into two groups, the Praclna and the 
Navlna or the Old and the New. The beautiful in literature is, 
according to the former, determined by the literary style or 
expression (Rili or Vakrokti) while according to the latter it 
depends on suggestion and sentiment (Dhvani and Rasa). 

The Kannada pandits and poets have been impelled by a 
love of their language to adapt into Kannada from the 
earliest times, * the best that has been thought and said in 
the world ’ of Sanskrit culture. We accordingly find, in the field 
of Alahkara, the ideas of Dai.i<Ji, Bhamaha, Ananda Vardhana, 
Mammata and other leaders of aesthetic thought, old and new, 
incorporated in the works of Nfpaturtga, Nagavarma, Udayaditya, 
Kavikama Tirumalarya and other Kannada writers on Rhetoric. 
These were published from time to time either by the Mysore 
Government or the proprietors of the Kavya Manjari Series, 
Mysore; but we owe the present book to the enterprising Kannada 
scholars of the Oriental Department of the Madras University. 

The author of Rasaratnakara is Kavi Salva (e. 1550), a Jain, 
who was patronised by Salva Malla, a chief ruling at * Nagira ’ in 
what is now South Canara District. The work is mainly based 
on Kavyanuiasana of Hemachandra, that versatile Jaina scholar 
of the twelfth century. But the author has also largely drawn 
upon other Sanskrit and Kannada rhetoricians such as Amara- 
nandi, Rudra Bhatta, Vidyanfitha, Nagavarma, K&ma and 
Ganeshvarajni (-gni ?), the last of, whom is probably a Kannada 
writer and is heard of for the first time. 
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The text of Rasaratnakara consists of 144 verses called 
sutras or aphorisms, accompanied by the vritti ’ or gloss and 
followed by examples from older Kannada writers ; and the whole 
work is divided into four chapters. The first chapter deals with 
Srihgara, the second with the other eight sentiments, the third with 
the heroes and heroines—through whom the kasis are exhibited 
—and the fourth with the minor sentiments. 

Of the six appendices at the end of the book, the first and 
the most important is * Sarada Vilasam a monograph on Dhvani 
(suggestion) and the classification of literature on the predomi¬ 
nance or otherwise of this element therein. It is attributed to 
the author of Rasaratnakara ; but there is no evidence to prove 
the authorship. The plan of the work is different; the ' shtras ’ 
are not in verses but aphoristic prose, and they are followed 
not by ‘vritti’ (gloss) but ‘vivarana’ (explanation). The 
references to Salva Malla (verses 49-55) indicate that this 
work was also written by a pandit or poet patronised by Salva 
Malla ; but he need not necessarily have been Kavi Salva. The 
other five appendices give the Index for the first lines of the 
text and examples, parallel passages from the Sanskrit and 
Kannada sources and various kinds of heroes, heroines and senti¬ 
ments in tabular form—accessories very helpful in the study of 
the work. 

The publication of the present work, which has filled up an 
important gap, may be said to have almost completed the series 
of Kannada works embodying the history of Sanskrit aesthetic 
thought in all its essentials, good,—and let us say—bad and in¬ 
different, because there is not a little that is morbid and unfruit¬ 
ful along with much that is precious and original in the 
Alaiikara literature. The Madras University have undoubtedly 
laid the Kannada literary world under a debt of gratitude. 

The editors have taken all possible care to see the book 
through the press, but the errata extend to two full pages and 
do not include all the errors. Most of them are, however, 
only typographical. The work certainly deserves much better 
printing and paper and the general get-up compares very un¬ 
favourably with other books like “ The Sphota Siddhi ” recently 
published in the Sanskrit series of the University. 


A. R. K. 



The Mahabharata 

Adiparvan, Fascicule 6 

(Published by The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , Poona ) 
We are glad to observe that this scientific edition of the 
Mahibharata, which accurately and clearly registers various 
readings, has made commendable progress and the constituted 
text of the fascicules so far issued has given complete satisfaction 
furnishing as it does a true version of the probable original. The 
Institute in general and Dr. Sukhthankar in particular deserve 
to be congratulated on the success of this great undertaking. 

The fascicule under review contains, besides beautiful coloured 
illustrations, a facsimile of the Sarada Codex from which this 
recension is established. 

It behoves all lovers of learning to extend their generous 
help towards the completion of this monumental work. 

S. S. 


A Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts 

Vol. IV—Part 2—Tamil 
(,Published by The Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library , Madras) 

THIS Second Fart of the Fourth Volume of the Triennial 
Catalogue of Manuscripts is on the same plan as that of the 
Second Part of the Third Volume and has the numbers of the 
manuscripts and the pages of this part in continuation thereof. 

The compiler, MahamahopJdhyiya Vidyavacaspati S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri, M.A., has given brief but informing descriptions 
of the various works listed in this Catalogue. He has considerably 
enhanced the usefulness of the work by including in it three 
indices—Subject, .Author and General. 

The printing and get-up leave nothing to be desired. 

_ N. I. 

Life of Emanuel Swedenborg 

by George Trobridge 
(Swedenborg Society, Inc., London) 

EMANUEL Swedenborg was born in 1688; studied at the 
University of Upsala; entered the Board of Mines as Assessor; 
and wrote many treatises on metallurgy and allied subjects. In 
middle life, he took to the study*of philosophy and spent the 
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remainder of his life in the pursuit of theology and spiritual 
philosophy. 

He has strong claims on the gratitude of the philosophical 
student by the publication of theological books suited to modern 
times, wherein he has affirmed Christian truths hitherto dimly 
perceived and disclosed the facts of the life after death. 

He was very learned and universally esteemed for his 
excellent character. Though of a gentle disposition, he was 
straightforward and would not betray truth. He died in 1772 and 
his remains, buried in London, were later taken to Upsala' and 
there deposited in the Cathedral. , 

The work under review gives a true record of Swedenborg’s 
life and a popular exposition of bis teachings. The Swedenborg 
Society has done a great service in making the writings of the 
great soul available to the public in cheap but neatly got-up 
volumes. . . N. I. 


Indian Literature in China and the Far East 

BY PRAB1IAT K. MOOKARJI 
(Greater India Society, Calcutta ) 

THE story of India’s cultural conquest is of absorbing in¬ 
terest not only to students of history and Indian culture but to 
all educated Indians. It ever remains as a high water-mark of the 
enterprise of the ancient Indians who carried their culture to China, 
Tibet, Central Asia, Annam, Siam, the Island of Bali, etc., and 
converted the people of these lands to their faith by peaceful 
means. Every Indian is proud of such deeds of his forefathers. 
While an extensive literature has grown up on the subject 
in French, not much has been done by Indians in this direc¬ 
tion and it is only recently that attempts are being made to 
render into English and give wide publicity to the researches 
of several European scholars in this field by Professors R. C. 
Muzumdar, Bagchi, Dr. Kalidas Nag and others and by institutions 
like the Greater India Society. 

Students of Indian culture must be highly grateful to 
Mr. Prabhat Kumar Mookarji, Librarian, Visvabharati, Santinike- 
tan, for bringing out in book form the materials he had gathered 
on the spread of Buddhism in China from some of the well-known 
Oriental Journals. The book 5 is, as has been admitted by the 



author himself, a compilation but a compilation done with exquisite 
skill. The contents of the book though dry are yet interest¬ 
ing to those who are earnest to know about the spread of Buddhism 
in China. From an analysis of the catalogue of works translated 
into Chinese by scholars like Dharmaratna, Kumarabodhi and 
especially by Kumarajiva and Parmartha, it is clear that almost all 
the works on the Triratna of the Buddhists, viz-, Buddha, Dharma 
and Sangha, have been long ago rendered into Chinese. Most of the 
originals of these works are lost in India but preserved in Chinese 
and Tibetan. Starting from 64 A.D. scholars went to China for 
the spread of India’s culture and just after 600 A.D., Chinese 
scholars like Hiuentsiang, attracted by the culture of India, came 
here, joined the Buddhist Church and actually sat at the feet of 
Buddhist scholars to imbibe the spirit of India’s culture. A book 
which narrates such deeds of the patriotic scholars of India and 
of China deserves to be read by all Indians. 


V. R. 


editorial 


In the Annals of tkt Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , 
Poona (Vol. Ill, Paris III—IV), Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti, 
M.A., taking stock of all materials attributed to the Kulargara 
Tantra, thinks that it consisted of more materials than what 
are found in the published version and refers to a complete 
work called Kularnava though in little agreement with the 
published work. Speaking of the manuscript of the work in the 
Library of the Sanskrit Sabitya Parisat of Calcutta and examin¬ 
ing its contents, he comes to the conclusion that it belongs to the 
school of Uttara Kaulas while the published edition pertains to 
that of Purva Kaulas. 

* 

• * 

Prof. H. D. Velankar concludes his interesting and instructive 
article on “ Vrttajatisamuccaya” of Virahanka in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vol. 8. Nos. 1 and 2). 
A great service has been rendered in restoring the text of this 
rare work on Prakrit metres. 

* 

* * 

The Modern Review (August, 1932) contains an illuminating 
article on “ Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Valley Civilization " by 
Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda under the caption of “ Sind Five 
Thousand Years Ago” in which some original remarks are made. 

* 

• * 

Mr. Satindra Narayan Roy’s paper in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society , Bombay, on “ The Early Temples of 
Orissa” is as interesting as it is comprehensive. One cannot help 
concurring with his concluding remarks The high water-mark 
of artistic perfection remained for a very short time. The 
earliest temples were the best from the point of view of art. 
When the decline came, the structures and the shapes of the 
temples remained much the same but their artistic finish and 
decorations degenerated considerably." 

♦ % 

Mr. Donald F. Thomson’s illustrated article on the “ Place 
of Fire in Primitive Ritual ” in Man (July. 1932) will greatly 
interest students of the Fire Cult. Mr. Thomson describes the 
importance of fire in social? life in North Queensland among 



the Koka Dai’-Yuri, the Yiijtjiiigga, the Koko Ya-o and the 
Ompela tribes. 

* 

* * 

The Vedanta Kesart (August, 1932) contains a short but 
interesting article on “Was Sankara a Crypto-Buddhist?” by 
Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar. After minutely discussing the question, 
Mr. Aiyar sums up his conclusions thus: “One need not rise 
above common-sense to distinguish between a system that 
denies essence to things including the soul (nirfitmaka) and that 
which affirms Brahman as the immortal essence of each and all 
(sadatmaka); between Undiluted Nihilism and Absolute Monism ; 
between the Universal Nay and the Universal Yea." 

• 

* * 

The Kalpaka (November, 1932) contains the translation of 
a minor but celebrated Upani$at called " Pasupata Brahma” 
wherein the secret of the Ajapa Mantra “ Ilamsa” is dealt with. 

* 

* * 

Prof. A. R. Wadia in an article on “ The Inter-University 
Board of India and its Possibilities ” in India and the World makes 
a spirited appeal to every University to make this unity effective 
by each playing the game and doing all it can. 

*** 

The Indian Antiquary (October, 1932) has a very interesting 
illustrated article on “ The Great Stupa at Nagarjunakopija in 
Southern India” by Mr. A. H. Longhurst. In the inscriptions 
belonging to the Great Stupa, the monument is called the 
“ Mah&chetiya ” of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha, clearly showing 
that the tomb was consecrated to the Great Tqacher and to 
nobody else. The discovery of the dhatu or bone relic proves 
that the monument was a dhatugarbha or “ tomb containing a 
relic” and that it was not a mere “ dedicatory stupa”. 

**. 

Rev. J. F. Pessen, S.J., in an article entitled “ High Value 
of Avidya” in the Review of Philosophy and Religion (September, 
1932) has ably refuted the views of some scholars who contend 
that Avidya means only Bija-sakti or only nescience as also 
Fr. Johann’s contention that Bija-sakti, being Avidyakalpita, is 
utterly non-existent. 
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The Journal of the American Oriental Society (September, 1932) 
contains two thought-provoking articles by Anand K. Coomara- 
swamy styled " Abhasa” and “ Reactions to Art in India 

** * 

Principal Kalipada Mitra, in a very instructive article on 
“ The Svastika ” in Man in India (April-September, 1932), makes 
these interesting remarks:—“Thus we find that the Svastika 
represents the male principle. To us of the civilized age, the 
use of the reproductive symbols as auspicious charms (really evil¬ 
scaring) may seem monstrous, but, as a matter of fact, nations of 
old (such as the Egyptians) used the symbol of the male 
reproductive principle as an evil-scarer. When we use the horse¬ 
shoe, we do it without ever imagining that the symbol of the 
female principle brings us luck.” 




Books received during the Quarter ending 
30th September 1932 

Presented by 

Government of Travancore— 

Travancore Archaeological Report: 1106 M.E. (16th August 
1931). 

Government of Mysore— 

{Departmental Reports). 

Public Instruction—1930-31. 

Agriculture—1930-31. 

Police—1930-31. 

Criminal Justice—1930-31. 

Civil Justice—1930-31. 

Jails and Lock-ups—1931. 

Horticulture—1980-31. 

Season and Crop—1930-31. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries—1980-31. 

Joint-Stock Companies—1932. 

Representative Assembly Proceedings : Dasara Session— 
October 1931. 

Legislative Council Proceedings: December Session—1931. 
Mysore Census Report—1931, Pt. IV. 

Mysore Census Report—1931, Pt. V. 

Greater India Society— 

Indian Literature in China and the Far F.ast—by P. K. 
Mukerji. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Institute— 

Mahabharata (B.O.R.I. Edition): Adiparvan, Fasc. 6—by 
V. S. Sukhthankar. 

The Author*— 

Beginnings of South Indian History. 

Early History of Vaisknavism in South India. 

Mani-Mekhali in its Historical Setting. 

Presidential Address at the First Bombay Historical Congress. 
Notes on the Seven Pagodas. 

—All by S. Krishnaswanji Aiyangar, 
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trades —by Y. Subba Rao. 

Geography of Early Buddhism—by B. C. Law. 

Government of India— 

Soraanatha and other Mediaeval Temples in Kathiawad 
(Arch. Sur. of India, I.S., Vol. XLV).—by H. Cousens. 
Karnataka Sanghn, Central College— 
iatf^d{8a o'® —by G. P. Rajaratnam. 

Aet«,Ut«« &>0n — by S- G _ Sastry . 

Smithsonian Institution. Washington— 

Seth Eastman: The Master Painter of the North American 
Indians (S.M.C., Vol. 87, No. 3)—by David I. Bushnell, Jr. 

Madras University— 

oeois vo (8Wj)—by A. Venkata Rao and H. Sesha Ayyangar. 
The Calendar, Vol. I, Part I. 

The Calendar, Vol. I, Part II. 

Messrs. George Allen 3k Unwin, Ltd.. London— 

Administration of Mysore under Sir Mark Cubbon—by K. N. 
Venkatasubba Sastry. 

Purchased— 

Indian Annual Register: 1931, Vol. II (July-December)—by 
Mitra. 


NOTICE 


The Mythic Society having been registered as 
an Associate Society of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Rule 105 of the Rules of 
that Society governing the privileges of members of 
Associate Societies is published for information :— 

“Rule 105.—Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
of Branch and Associate Societies are entitled, while on furlough 
or otherwise temporarily resident within the limits of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library as non-resident 
members, and to attend the Meetings of the Society other than 
special General Meetings; and in the case of any Member of any 
Society aforesaid applying for election as a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, nomination as laid down in Rule 4 shall not be 
necessary." 


S. SRIKANTAYA, General Secretary and Treasurer, 

Mythic Society. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 


ESSAY COMPETITION 

An anonymous donor offers, through the Mythic Society, 
Daly Memorial Hall, Cenotaph Road, Bangalore City, a prize 
of Rs. 50 (fifty only) for the best essay in English on "The 
Evolution of the Kannada Drama". The existence of an 
indigenous drama in the Karnataka country, its development 
and its present condition as an histrionic art, with reference to 
authorities, if any, should be dealt with. The competition is 
open to all. The essay, which should be about twenty-five 
foolscap pages of typed or written matter on one side only, 
should be submitted to the General Secretary of the Mythic 
Society with a fee of Rs. 2, so as to reach him not later than 
the 15th May 1933. The award will be communicated to the 
successful c^npetitor and will be announced in the first 
week of July 1933; and the prize will be given away at the 
Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society to be held about July 
1933. The accepted essay will become the absolute property 
of the Mythic Society for all purposes. 

S. SR1KANTAYA, 
General Secretary, 

Mythic Society. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY 

Bangalore, 12 th September 1932 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, D.Sc., F.Inst.P. 
in the Chair 

The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society 
was held in the Daly Memorial Hall on Monday, the 12th 
September 1932 at 6 p.m. with Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, D.Sc., 
£ F.Inst.P., Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University, in the 
Chair, when a large number of members and friends were 
present. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao, 
M.A., President of the Society, in offering a most hearty 
welcome to the distinguished Chairman of the Meeting, made 
the following introductory speech. 

PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 

We are justified in claiming Dr. Metcalfe as an Indian ; 
S he has been with us now for over two decades and his father 

is still remembered as the pioneer of higher education in the 
Telugu country. Our distinguished Chairman of this evening 
obtained the B.Sc. degree with first class honours at the 
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University College, London, and came into close association 
with well-known men of science. From London, where 
he was also a post-graduate scholar doing research work 
for two years, he proceeded to Cambridge to pursue his 
studies under Sir J. J. Thomson at the Cavendish Laboratory. 
Recommended by Sir William Ramsay, he came as a 
professor of the Central College where he became principal. 

On the retirement of Dr. Seal, he was raised to his present 
position of the Vice-Chancellor of our university. 

The physics laboratory in the Central College was 
designed by him and was constructed under his personal 
supervision ; and the chemistry block also was constructed on 
the same model. The improvement in science instruction 
and the research work in our University College of Science 
owe their influence to his splendid guidance and brilliant * 
example. Dr. Metcalfe has carried on successfully experi¬ 
ments in important spectroscopic research. His papers on 
subjects like the optical and electrical properties of gases and 
vapours are well known. 

The remarkable discovery of the selective absorption 
of light by electrically luminiscent mercury vapour by Dr. 
Metcalfe led to several papers being published by him and 
his friend and colleague Professor B. Venkatcsachar ; and 
great activity in spectroscopic work originating from these 
researches has made the Central College a leading school 
of research in India with an international reputation. The 
doctorate of science of the London University was conferred 
upon him in recognition of his original investigations. He 
is, also a Fellow of the University College, London, and a 
Fellow of the Institute of Physics. As a wireless specialist, 
it is unnecessary for me to dwell on his achievements. 

In addition to his proficiency in science, he is well 
known as an excellent player on the violin disproving the 
oft-mentioned negative correlation between scientific pursuits 
and artistic tastes. 

Dr. Metcalfe is one of our- foundation members and as 
an instance of his wide cultural tastes and close association 



with the aims and objects of our Society, may I refer to the 
fact that the Central College Library has a set of the 
Indian Antiquary and Epigraphia Indica, the stock in trade of 
the antiquarian scholar ? With these few words, gentlemen, 
let me introduce to you our worthy Chairman of this evening. 
Dr. Metcalfe, I extend you a hearty welcome on behalf of 
myself and on behalf of the Mythic Society. 

* 

* * 

Mr. S. Srikantaya, B.A., B.L., m.r.a.S., General Secretary 
and Treasurer, then read the following report for the year 
1931-32:— 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1931-32. 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have great pleasure 
in placing before you this evening the report of the Society’s 
activities during the year 1931-32. 

It is a matter of great rejoicing and gratification to us 
that our Patron, His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar, 
completed a most arduous and successful pilgrimage to Mount 
Kailasa and Manasarovara. A short, illustrated account of 
this eventful journey was published in the Journal with the 
gracious permissyon of His Highness and the kind assistance 
rendered by the Palace. 

Membership .—The strength in our membership continues 
to be steady. We would respectfully appeal to the members 
in arrears to pay up their dues and also to secure fresh 
members for the Society. 

During the year, the loss to the Society by the death of 
its members was heavy and it is our most painful duty to 
record the demise of the following:—The late Maharaja of 
Cochin, Sir Dorabji Tata, Sir S. E. Pears, Rajamantrapravina 
C. S. Balasundaram Iyer, The Hon’hle Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, 
Rajasabhabhushana Karpur Srinivasa Rao, Rao Bahadur 
B. V. Venkataswami Naidu, The Hon’ble Mr. A. Suryanara- 
yana Rao and Messrs. K. Chandrasekharaiya and Vedam 
Venkatachajam Iyer. Several of these wore office-bearer? of 
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the Society and the last a valued contributor. We offer our 
condolences to the bereaved members of their families. 

Finance :—Total receipts during the year amounted to 
Rs. 4,141-14-6. As against an opening balance of Rs. 
102-12-6, the closing balance was Rs. 208-9-6. In October 
1931, under Government Order No. G. 3202—3/G.M. 
56-31-1, dated the 14th October 1931, the temporary grant of 
Rs. 100 per month was reduced to Rs. 50, the annual 
reduction being Rs. 600. The work which the Mythic 
Society has been rendering cannot be measured in terms of 
current coin and it is needless to dilate upon the inconveni¬ 
ence which has been caused to the Society in carrying on its 
activities. Representations are being made to the Govern¬ 
ment for a reconsideration of this order and it is hoped it will 
be possible for the Government to see its way to accede to our 
request. We desire to express our grateful thanks to our 
Honorary Auditor, Mr. T. M. S. Subramaniam, for undertak¬ 
ing to audit our accounts during the year. 

Exchanges :—Our exchanges, which exceed a hundred, 
include practically all the learned periodicals in the world 
interested in our work. Most of these are bound together in 
separate volumes and preserved in the Library. 

Reading Room :—The Reading Room # attached to the 
Library is well used and there were 3,019 visitors during the 
year. All our journals and exchanges, in addition to the 
several daily newspapers, are available to the readers. 

Library :—Considerable accessions are being made to the 
Library from time to time and, during the year under review, 
Messrs. Longmans Green & Co., Taraporevala Sons & Co. 
and the Oxford University Press have presented several 
books to us for notice in the Journal. Our thanks are due to 
the Government of India, the several provincial administra¬ 
tions in India and Burma, the States of Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Kashmir, Travancore, Cochin and Puduccottai, the 
Universities of Mysore, Madras and Calcutta, and the Anna- 
malai University and various otfier institutions and publishers 
and authors for sending works for review. 


Our efforts at collecting the back numbers of several 
periodicals of antiquarian interest met with further success in 
the year. We appeal to our members and to the public to 
present us with back numbers of journals of antiquarian 
interest so that we may be able to possess complete sets of 
these for their benefit. 

The Director of Public Instruction in Mysore has been 
pleased to send us another instalment of books and our 
grateful thanks are due to him. We look forward to the 
receipt of a still larger number of volumes from him at 
no distant date. 

Lack of space and want of funds happen to be great 
drawbacks in putting the library in an efficient working 
condition. In addition to the provision of an attender and a 
librarian, separate accommodation to locate the library and to 
provide facilities for reference and research is absolutely 
essential and many more almirahs are required to arrange the 
books. But these have to be deferred till the depressing 
financial situation is tided over and both the Government and 
the philanthropic public are in a position to extend financial 
help to us. 

Journal :—As a high class periodical of historical and 
antiquarian interest, the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society is very popular and attracts increasing attention at 
the hands of the learned. The reviews of books and editorials 
are well received. We are very grateful to our numerous 
contributors and others who have helped us to this end. 

Daly Memorial Hall :—The premises of the Daly 
Memorial Hall and the garden attached to it are maintained 
in good condition. The Hall has been used, as usual, by the 
Mysore Civil Service Association, the Mysore Amildars’ 
Association and other bodies for their conferences and meet¬ 
ings. The inaugural meeting of the Mysore Journalists' 
Association over which His Highness the Yuvaraja presided 
was also held in our Hall. 

Visitors :—Professor Otjo Stein of the University of 
Prague, Rev. Fr. H. Hcras, President of the Bombay 
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Historical Society arid Mr. P. V. Jagadisa Iyer of Madras 
visited the Mythic Society and were pleased with the work 
conducted under its auspices. 

General :—A valued member of the Society has offered a 
prize of Rs. 50 for the best essay in English on “ The Evolu¬ 
tion of the Kannada Drama The competition is open to 
all and the essays for entry should reach the General Secretary 
on or before the 15th May 1933. The details are already 
published in the daily press and will also be referred to in tl>p 
Journal for October 1932. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our gratitude to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, His Highness the 
Yuvaraja, His Highness the Maharaja’s Government and to 
the Government of India for their continued support and their 
generous sympathy with the objects of the Society. 

* 

* * 

Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao proposing and Mr. M. 
Venkatesa Iyengar seconding, the Report was duly adopted. 

Prof. F. R. Sell, in proposing Rao Bahadur Mr. M. 
Shama Rao for re-election as the President of the 
Society, referred in highly appreciative terms to the learning 
and scholarship of Mr. Shama Rao and said that a worthier 
President for the Society was hard to find. The pro¬ 
position, on being ably seconded by Prof. P. Sampat Iyengar, 
was carried with acclamation. 

Proposed by Rao Bahadur Dr. C. B. Rama Rao and 
seconded by Mr. D. Venkatramiah, the following gentlemen 
were unanimously elected to the several offices and to the 
Committee :— 

Vice-Presidents: 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail. 

Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar. 

Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao. 

Mr. K. R. Srinivasiengar. 

Mr. K. Chandy. , 

Mr. C. S. Doraswami Iyer. 


lsd 


Mr. K. Matthan. 

Mr. R. Narasimhachar. 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe. 

General Secretary and Treasurer : 

Mr. S. Srikantaya. 

Joint Secretary: 

Mr. A. V. Ramanulhan. 

Editors : 

Prof. F. R. Sell. 

Mr. K. Devanathachariar. 

Mr. S. Srikantaya. 

Branch Secretaries: 

For Ethnology:—Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. 

For History:—Rev. Fr. C. Browne. 

For Folklore Mr. B. Puttaiya. 

Committee: 

The above and the President ex-officio and 

Prof. P. Sampat Iyengar. 

Dr. R. Shama Sastri. 

Mr. N. S. Subba Rao. 

Mr. A. R. Wadia. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Amidst loud and continued cheers, Dr. Metcalfe then 
rose and delivered the following interesting and instructive 
address:— 

I must felicitate the Mythic Society on the completion 
of yet another year of active life and on the flourishing 
condition disclosed in the Report just read; and this in 
the face of external depressions which, in the case of the 
Society, seem to be reflected chiefly in a diminution in 
the assistance given to it by the Government. However, 
in spite of this circumstance and in spite also of some 
apparent difficulty in realizing subscriptions, the health of 
the Society seems to be thoroughly sound, reflecting much 
credit on those to whom the management of its affairs has 



been entrusted. It is a matter for congratulation that the 
Society has not merely survived the uncertainties and dangers 
which commonly beset the early life of such associations, but 
has steadily maintained its vigour and increased its reputation. 

The Mythic Society was founded some twenty years ago 
in a very modest way. The original plan, as I remember it, 
was to form a kind of study circle, to meet quite informally 
at members’ homes, in rotation, to discuss Indian folk-lore 
and manners and customs. The idea speedily developed 
far beyond this primitive intention ; and by the efforts of 
keen and highly competent scholars like Mr. F. J. Richards, 
the late Father Tabard (who was of such personality in 
the antiquarian world that he may be said at one time to 
have been himself the Mythic Society), my old friend Dr. 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar and others, the Society was formed 
under its present somewhat ambiguous name. Later, 
obtaining a local habitation in this Hall and accumulating 
reputation and recognition at the hands of distinguished 
personages and bodies, the Society has become securely 
established; and enjoys the proud position of being one 
of the two leading antiquarian societies in India. 

To be quite candid, my own connection with the Society 
has been little more than nominal, though I was actually 
among the founder members. My work and, in consequence,- 
my chief interests have been in other directions; and, 
beyond reading with much enjoyment the limited portion 
of the Society’s Journal falling within my comprehension, 

I have hardly shared the full benefits which the Society so 
freely provides for the instructed. For this reason, I am 
afraid that I cannot be regarded as an appropriate Chairman 
for your Annual Meeting. I am none the less grateful to you 
for giving me the pleasure of presiding on this occasion. 

During the last three years, by a turn of fortune, I have 
come into association in an official capacity with a powerful 
and active agency of antiquarian research in the Mysore 
Archaeological Department: and pi y interest in antiquarianism 
has accordingly been very practically engaged. 


This department, which, as many of you are no doubt 
aware, is now being worked with, and to a large extent by 
the University, is producing results of great value and interest. 
The department came to the University with an already 
established reputation, earned under a succession of distin¬ 
guished chiefs. It is highly gratifying to me, as the 
executive head of the University, to find this excellent 
reputation maintained and even extended under the manage¬ 
ment of my able colleague, Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

By way of including in this address something of 
antiquarian interest I will give you a very brief account of an 
outstanding piece of work recently carried to the first stage 
of completion by the Archaeological Department. This will 
take the form of my own impressions obtained as a result of 
a flying visit which I made not long ago to the site of one of 
Dr. Krishna’s recent researches. 

For the first time in this part of India, the technique of 
archaeological investigation developed abroad by Flinders, 
Petrie and others has been employed in excavation works 
carried on by Dr. Krishna near the hill fortress of Chitra 
Durga, at Chandravalli. 

A flat area in that neighbourhood had been noticed by Sir 
John Marshall as the possible site of an extinct township ; 
and one or two trial pits had been put down by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department with promising results. This work was 
taken up systematically by Dr. Krishna uuder the encourage¬ 
ment of my predecessor, Sir B. N. Seal; and interesting 
finds began to come to light. 

The site adjoins a watercourse, usually dry; but carrying 
a considerable rush of water during heavy rain. In conse¬ 
quence, the channel has been deepened by the erosion of the 
flow and objects Such as pottery, tiles, etc., have been found 
protruding from its side, indicating the probability of a 
succession of buried habitation levels. The site itself is a 
large level stretched at the foot of the Chitaldrug mountain 
from the washed-down dfctrit^is.of which it has evidently been 
formed. In this way, of coursej the ground level has 



gradually risen ; and thus successive horizons containing re¬ 
mains of human occupation have been buried. There seem 
to be no less than half a dozen of such horizons, each charac¬ 
terized by certain peculiarities. These, undoubtedly, represent 
successive townships or settlements. The lowest horizon is 
of the neolithic period, yielding a variety of beautifully 
fashioned stone implements. 

The clay of the neighbourhood is of a quality suitable 
for the manufacture of pottery and bricks; and successive 
inhabitants of the area seem to have taken full advantage of 
this circumstance. Judging by the really enormous quantity 
of potsherds on the site—so large as to appear almost .to 
constitute the local geological formation!—the chief interest 
in life of the people must have centred in the making of 
earthen vessels. A large number of these, of various shape 
and quality, either complete or not much broken, have been 
recovered. By the kindness of Dr. Krishna we have some 
representative specimens here this evening. These range from 
objects of humble style and primitive execution to polished, 
glazed and decorated ware of a much higher standard. I 
understand that certain important conclusions may be arrived 
at from the decorative style of some of this work, which has 
not persisted to the present day in this part of the country. 
Dr. Krishna will, I hope, tell the Mythic Society more about 
this at some future date. 

I believe that the quality of the pottery found at the 
different levels does not improve markedly all the way up to 
the surface. One of the main evidences of a rise in the 
standard of civilization lies in the substitution of iron imple¬ 
ments for neoliths. This is a very obvious indication of 
improvement and advance and it seems to have occurred at a 
period represented by the lowest levels. There is, I believe, 
only one neolithic level yet found; and geological consider¬ 
ations suggest that the excavations have really reached the 
bottom habitation level. 

Dr. Krishna has photographed a collection of metal 
objects found in the several levels; and the photographs arc 
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here for your inspection. You will recognize many familiar 
shapes which have changed but little down to present times. 
Strange enough is the conspicuous absence of what is perhaps 
the most common of the metal objects of the wayside in this 
iron age, the ubiquitous worn-out bullock shoe. No animal 
shoes of any sort have been recovered. The question immedi¬ 
ately suggests itself of what was the earliest age at which the 
practice of shoeing horses and draught cattle became 
prevalent in India. 

A remarkable and possibly very important observation 
made in the course of the excavation is connected with the 
building bricks found in the different levels. These vary in 
size and shape. The earliest were the largest. It seems 
quite likely that careful study of the size and shapes of bricks 
will enable the investigator to identify the various levels at 
different points over the field; and perhaps even to extend 
the identification so as to relate these with levels of the 
same periods brought to light in future excavations in 
other places. In fact, the characteristic brick form may 
perhaps mark and date an archaeological level somewhat 
as special fossil forms indicate a geological level. This, 
however, is as yet only to be regarded as a brilliant con¬ 
jecture which, I understand, will be the subject of a careful 
investigation by Dr. Krishna. 

The traces of buildings hitherto discovered at Chandra- 
valli appear, for the most part, to be the remains of bases of 
dwellings on which mud walls may have been supported. It 
may be imagined that such mud walls would have perished 
by being washed down, leaving no identifiable remains. 
These bases—if they are only bases—are very definite and 
regular. Those found in different levels are not similarly 
orientated. Is it permissible, I wonder, to deduce from this 
that breaches of continuity of tradition in the matter of the 
lay-out of the town occurred between successive periods?— 
leading to the further inference that each town was entirely 
demolished in turn. There are evidences of two such 
complete breaches of continuity. 
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jpinds of coins and clay seals have been made in the 
various levels, from which some idea of the age of each may 
be formed. The uppermost level may be about 800 years 
old: the middle group of levels about 2,000: the lowest 
neolithic cannot be dated. 

In the foregoing description of the work which has been 
done at Chandravnlli, you will easily recognize the touch of 
the non-expert. It represents merely my own impressions of 
what I saw and was told on the occasion of one visit. It is 
for Dr. Krishna to give us a proper discourse on the subject of 
these researches of his; and I hope that it may be possible to 
arrange an opportunity for him to do so. My own share in 
the doings at Chandravalli was to carry out the unwelcome 
task of determining whether in our present straitened 
circumstances we could afford to go much further with the 
excavations. After consulting Dr. Krishna, I came to the 
conclusion, with which he agreed, that there was but little 
chance of much more in the way of archaeological facts 
coming to light as a result of further work there ; while other 
sites offered better prospects of more interesting discovery. 
So it was resolved to close the work at Chandravalli at this 
stage for the present, utilizing our resources elsewhere. 

It must be noted that, interesting as the site at Chandra¬ 
valli undoubtedly is, it appears quite certain that it has 
always in past times been occupied by humble folk. It is 
not to be recommended as suitable for treasure-hunting of a 
lucrative kind. 

Before leaving the subject of Chandravalli, I feel that I 
cannot omit a reference to a really remarkable epigraphical 
discovery made by Dr. Krishna in that neighbourhood. This 
is described in the Archceological Survey Report of 1929. 
The inscription is chiselled on the flat face of a large rock 
about twenty feet by fifteen. It is very much worn. In fact, 
the casual observer might easily fail to notice that the faint 
markings on the rock do compose an inscription. Patient 
study has led to the deciphering^ the first three lines only 
of the ’ inscription—three lines, however, which yield 
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information of the greatest importance regarding the 
territorial division of this part of India during a period of 
which but little seems to be known, the third century A.D. 
The lines, which are so pregnant in meaning to the historian, 
translated are:—This tank was constructed by Mayurasarman 
of the Kadambas who has defeated Trekuta, Abhira, Pallava, 
Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, Sayindaka, Punata and Mokari. 

For the full significance of this laconic statement I would 
refer you to the dozen or so pages, including maps, which are 
given as a commentary in the Archaeological Survey Report 
already mentioned. 

It is now time for me to bring my remarks to a close. 
I must thank the President, Secretary and Committee of the 
Mythic Society for giving me this opportunity of saying a 
few words about some of the antiquarian work which is being 
done under the University'. You will, of course, understand 
that what I have referred to is, after all, but a small part of 
the achievement of the Archaeological Survey Department in 
recent years. A great deal more has been and is being done 
also in the fields of epigraphy and numismatics. 

The University is also concerned with the management 
of still another institution devoted to antiquarian research on 
the literary side, the Oriental Library. Time does not permit 
of more than the barest reference to the excellent work which 
is being turned out by the staff of the Oriental Library. To 
give some idea of the magnitude of the literary task lying 
before them, I may mention that the Library possesses some 
ten thousand manuscripts, mostly of the palm-leaf variety, of 
which barely' half have as yet been examined sufficiently 
closely for the purpose of a descriptive catalogue. 

The association of these two research departments confers 
upon the University a great privilege and a potentiality for 
cultural development which not every university enjoys. I 
feel sure that the Mythic Society will view with the greatest 
sympathy the efforts which are being made by the University 
through these departments fco advance the cause for which 
the Society itself Stands. 



In conclusion, I beg to thank the Mythic Society for 
honouring me by inviting me to preside this evening. 

* 

* * 

Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao proposed a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman of the evening in suitable terms 
which was heartily applauded. 

The President of the Society then rose to conclude the 
Proceedings and expressed his great appreciation for the work 
of the Society’s able and energetic Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. S. Srikantaya and the Curator Mr. M. Venktesia; and he 
offered the Society’s thanks to them which were accorded 
with acclamation. 

With the garlanding of the Chairman and with three 
cheers to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, the meeting 
terminated. 
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TWO CENTURIES OF WADEYAR RULE IN MYSORE 

(1565-1761) 

By N. Subba Rau, M.A. 

Among the dynasties of Southern India which arose and 
played an important part during the centuries following 
the battle of Tajikota, that of the Wadeyars of Mysore claims 
our foremost attention. For, while many a dynasty con¬ 
temporaneous with the Wa<Jeyars is now effete, the latter 
are yet ruling Mysore preserving and propagating all that is 
good and noble in Hindu culture. The two centuries after 
Tallkofa formed the most significant period in the history of 
Karnataka in general and Mysore in particular, when the 
Wa<Jeyar dynasty gradually emerged into the fuller limelight 
of history, attracted the attention of their contemporaries 
and evolved a system of government which formed the basis 
of all later developments. In the following pages, an attempt 
is made to deal with this subject from the available sources 
with special . reference to (1) polity, (2) economic system, 
(3) general culture, and (4) some considerations in the light 
of recent criticisms. 

I. Polity. 

Early Conditions. — Inscriptions and other sources indi¬ 
cate that Mysore during the period 1565-1610 was one of the 
tiny principalities subordinate to the Vijayanagar Emperor 
through the Viceroy (Mahamandale^vara) of Seringapatam 
(SiirangapaMann). The term sime —meaning a territory com¬ 
prising a congeries of villages—appears to have been applied 
to Mysore in the same way as it was to other principalities, 
each of which was generally in a state of war with others 
and seeking the aid of the Viceroy to destroy the aggressive 
neighbour—particularly Mysore. If the Viceroy was mature 
and tactful like Ramarajayya, he could overawe opposition 
and strive to ensure peace in th^ territories under his control; 
if, however, he were young and inexperienced like Tirumala, 
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he would easily play himself into the hands of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief and the chieftains and, instead of putting an 
end to the forces of disorder, would court his own ruin at the 
h.\nds of the most powerful and enterprising chieftain. 1 

The position of each chieftain or Fallegar was, in theory, 
analogous to that of the feudal vassal of mediaeval Europe: 
He had to render allegiance to his liege lord, the Vicer&y. of 
Seringapatarn, to pay him the annual tribute and, in matty 
cases, to contribute his quota of forces—men, horsPs and 
elephants—to the imperial army, especially in times, of'war. 
So far as Mysore was concerned, however, her' chieftain 
appears to have generally evaded payment of tribute and was 
always trying to shake off the imperial yoke on some, pretext 
or other, partly by strengthening his position by means of 
forts and partly by a policy of systematic encroachments pn 
his neighbours. This attitude fructified under Raja Wadeyar 
(1578-1617) who by 1608 became master of a principality of 
‘ thirty-three villages yielding 25,000 varahas per year’, and 
began an important epoch in the history of Mysore by bis 
hcquisition of Seringapatarn from Tirumala, in 1610. 2 

. Later Developments (1610-1761) 

The King .—The king ( raja) was the executive head of 
the administration. Raja Wadeyar and his successors— 
down to Dcvnraja Wadeyar were, in theory, subordinate 
to the Vijayanagar Emperor even after the .acquisition of 
Seringapatarn but, in practice, they were independent-, as 
inscriptions testify. The later rulers completely shook off 
even the semblance of imperial authority since after 1665 the 
Empire became politically extinct. 

’ Vitft the writer’s Spurn B.<ok of Karnataka History : Mysore unties Ike 
IVa^eyars (Compiled for the Mysore University, 1929) ( UnfuHisketi ). Also 
the writer's article Raja WaQcyar ant/ his Successors (Sec. 1) in the Afys. 
Uni. Jour., Vol. IV (2); B.C., 4 (2): Ch. 23; 3 (1) Nj. HI; 

1911-12, p. 32, etc. (for time). 

3 Mackenzie Collections (M.ulras Oriental MSS. Library): Vuttiab's Myturu 
Vkorrga/a Piirv&bhyutiaya Vinara (ff. 3-7) (Kajitam) ; also, Mysiiru Samstka- 
ttcuia Vania I'arnmfare Kai/iyat (ff.^-6) (MS- in the Mys. Archl. office). 
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Kingship was hereditary. Generally the ruler belonged 
to the elder or senior line of the Royal House inaugurated by 
Raja Wadeyar (1617-37). 3 Immadi Raja Wadeyar (1637-38) 
and Kanthlrava Narasaraja Wadeyar (1638-59) successively 
came of the senior line. However, in case of failure of issue 
in that line, recourse was had to adoption of an heir from 
the junior. Thus Devaraja Wadeyar (1659-73), a son of 
Muppina DevarSja Wadeyar (step-brother of Raja Wadeyar), 
was adopted and chosen as ruler by Kanthlrava Narasaraja 
Wadeyar. Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar (1673-1704), the successor 
of Devaraja, likewise belonged to the junior line. This distinc¬ 
tion, however, faded under Krishnaraja Wadeyar I (1714-32) 
who, on failure of issue, successively adopted Chamaraja 
(1732-34) and Krishnaraja (afterwards Krishnaraja Wadeyar 
II, 1734-66) who belonged to arasti families of good social 
standing, namely, the Ankanahalli and Chikkanahajji families 
respectively. 

The power and prestige of the king, from 1610 down to 
the close of Chikkadevaraja’s reign were really enormous 
and hence the rulers of the period have been aptly called 
‘ Makers of Modern Mysore’. The decadence and retrogres¬ 
sion in royal authority after 1704 were responsible for the 
interregnum of 1761, as already pointed out. 

The ancient ideals of kingship were closely observed. 
The interests of the ruler and the ruled were held identical. 
In this connection, the dictum ‘as is the king, so are the 
subjects ’ (yathci raja tathd prajah) was very well put into 
practice. Punishment of the wicked and protection of the 
good, were, as ever, the foremost of the king’s duties 
(diishta nigraha iishta paripalanam). Kingly power was 
based on service to Gods and Brahmins ( cieva brahmana 
piijartham samrajyam pratipalayan) .* The theocratic ideal 
of kingship was prominent in the minds of the rulers at 
first. The idea of kingship as a contract between the 

* Vide the writer's article on Denardja Wadeyar (Sec. 1), Mys. Uni. 

Jour., Ill (1). r 

* P..C ., III (1) SR. 151; also, TN. 62 ; SR. 103 ; XII KG. 37, etc. 




ruler and the ruled gathers increasing importance under 
Chikkadevaraja and his successors who, however, paid due 
regard to the earlier traditions as well. The general character 
of the king and his solicitude for the welfare of the people are 
borne out by a classic passage® referring to the admonition of 
Dodda Devaraja to his brother Devaraja on the eve of the 
latter’s coronation. Thus runs the thought, “Dear brother, 
by virtue of your qualities, an ornament to the race of Yadu, 
all the subjects are pleased with you. I have transferred my 
burden to you. Henceforward you should rule the country. 
All glories having been attained by me, the results of my 
previous deeds have borne fruit. The family gods have 
favoured me. How happy indeed are the subjects 1 You have 
mastered all iastras aud are practising what is laid down 
therein. By the force of my affection towards you, I would 
advise you to attend to the service of Gods and Brahmins, 
without caring too much for your own welfare. You must 
protect the subjects by showing them parental kindness and 
mercy. By so doing, your prosperity, wealth and fame will 
increase.” Devaraja, 6 we are told, divided his kingdom into 
four parts, giving the first to the Brahmins, the second to the 
Gods, the third to charity, and retaining the fourth for his 
own use. He is also said to have ruled the country in 
accordance with the precepts of Smyti (sniftyukta dliarma - 
dindaldu). The deep religious significance of the ideals of 
kingship is further borne out by the vast body of literary and 
epigraphical records of the period. 

The Crown Prince .—With the growth of the kingdom, 
the Crown Prince ( Yuvardja) became an important clement 
in the polity. Special attention was paid towards his educa¬ 
tion. Kanthirava Narasa Raja Wadeyar I, son of Bettada- 
chamaraja Wadeyar, wc are told, 7 was educated in all 
branches of learning, along with Nanjaraja and Lingaraja 
(afterwards the commanders-in-chief of his reign), by Brahmin 


5 Ckikkatltvaroja VamJavali, pp. 169—170. 

« E.C., IV (2) YD. 54 ; also &tC., Ill (1): SR. 14. 
T K. AT. Vijayant , Ch. IV, 84-86 (w). 
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teachers and received excellent training in horse-riding, 
elephant-riding, archery and the use of several kinds of 
weapons of offence and defence. Alahisingararya® was the 
preceptor of Chikkadevaraja and the latter was taught along 
with Tirumalarya (son of Alahisingararya) who later became 
his minister. The items of the prince’s education included, 
among others, training in swordsmanship, archery, horse and 
elephant riding, philosophy, dharma&stras, damjaniti (the 
scieiice of politics), drama, rhetoric and language—in all of 
which Chikkadevaraja is stated to have become proficient. 

• . , As Crown Prince ( Yuvaraja ), Chikkadevaraja was of 
considerable assistance to his uncle Devaraja Wadeyar in the 
-latter’s southern campaigns. Sometimes, the Crowii Prince 
acted As a joint ruler also. Kanthirava Arasu, brother of 
Chikkadevaraja," ruled the patrimony of Mysore along with 
,Devaraja Wadeyar, especially after the confinement of Chikka¬ 
devaraja Wadeyar.® In later times, as the influence of 
*he king dwindled, the habit of associating the Crown 
fPrince in the civil and military administration of the 
country was discontinued, and in its place arose the system 
of regency. 10 • . 

•; ■ The'Council .—In the administration of the country, the 

King was assisted by a council (Mantraldchana Sabha ) after 
■the traditional manner. The composition and character of 
the council varied. The earliest reference to it is in the reign 
'of Raja Wadeyar. We note his brothers Bett-adachamaraja 
Wadeyar, Chennaraja and Devarajarasa forming an advisory 
•council to meet' exigencies especially in connection with 
the acquisition of Seringapatam. 11 Though under Raja 
Wadeyar’s successors there does not seem to have been 
•any regular council, yet there is enough data at hand to. hold 
that in his administration the King was assisted by the 
commander-in-chief ( Dalavoy ) and the minister ( Mantri ). 

* C. Vam/dva/i, p. 155; also colophon to Commentary on the Mahdbharata. 

0 Vide f.n. 3. (op. Hi., Sec. 3). 

10 Palate History, pp. 183-83. 

1 1 Vide l.a. 8. supra, op. Hi., p. 23. 
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Thus Chamaraja had a minister by name Govindayya.* 8 
Timmarasa 13 was the minister of Kanthlrava Narasaraja 
Watjeyar, and he appears to have continued in office down to 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wu<jcyar. The King’s persona¬ 
lity, however, counted for mucli during this period since 
conquest and annexation of neighbouring territories formed the 
key-note of the policy of the rulers. Gut with the commence¬ 
ment of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, conditions had become 
complex. Numerous conquests had been made in all direc¬ 
tions while others were yet in progress. The need for 
.consolidation of these conquests was keenly felt by Chikka- 
devarija. Accordingly, we notice the revival of the council 
to help him in his administrative measures. 

The council thus revived consisted of Yejandur Pandit 
(well known as Visalaksha Pandit), Tirumala Iyengar 
(Tirumnlarya), Shadaksharayya, Chikkupadhyaya and Kara- 
nika Lingannayya—men of varied accomplishments and 
representatives of Jaina, Brahmanical and Veera&iiva religions. 
Of these councillors we have some interesting details:! 4 
Visalaksha Pandit was the son of Bommarasa by Summambika. 
He was an expert in all sciences and in Jairia philosophy 
and religion. He is referred to as the foremost minister of 
Chikkadevaraja. He was well known for his;economy of 
wdrds, intelligence and extraordinary virtues. He is said to 

15 At. A. K., 1907-08. p. 23. 

13 Vide f.o. 7. supra, op. oil., Cb. 25. v. 84. 

14 Atlanta Kavi, Be/agof'ada Gommateivara Ckaritrc (MS., K.A., 202, in 

the Mysore Oriental Library), pp. 100-09 : ' - 

Bommantsaiia rati summamkikeya garMadafu .... Viialaksha Pan^itanemba 
.... ririvantanogeda I Odida sakala idstra .... adiya Sri Jinamataktntyillmdu.. || 

CAikkadevardiarasage maatriyddanu - mantri kuldgratfi tnitavdtpi jdtfanim 

sadguiia mayimdni makamdtyam.... I Tatwarasitta rd/yadofulfa linagfkavanuti- 
diarist. . ..befagofatirtAadofu,. \ arhanmatakt htntakardgimtirda nerepdrAaitifa 
vargavanu\ dkoreyisida negotti niskknntakadiravudSruva .... | dee* dorialigc.... 
sale taka sdviradaru {dm) niirdgirda sVa(a samvatsarada Pkdlgutfada \ Ae{u 
pakskadikddaliyolagaMiteka. ■ jj iandudu bahnvastn dikkudikknga/inda.... 
mandaisi Audit u pariske mat/aka pnie ekaudadinda. - *H 

(This is a MS. of 149 pages. The verses are not numbered in the MS. 
This Kannada work was written al^nt 1780.) , 
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have promoted the interests of his religion by erecting and 
conserving Jaina monuments in the country—particularly at 
Sravanabejagola, and by overcoming with the king's help the 
opponents of the religion of Arhat. In 1679 the Mastaka- 
puja to Dorbali at Sravanabejagoja was performed with great 
eclat under his guidance. In a grant 16 , dated 1685, by 
Chikkadevaraja, he is referred to as * Dodda Pandita of 
Yejavandur’. His influence at the court of Mysore appears 
to have waned after this date and, according to Wilks, his 
death was brought about by his enemies on sectarian grounds. 
Tirumalarya, the next important minister, was the son of 
AJahiyasingararya, the friend and councillor of Doddadevaraja 
and the preceptor of Chikkadevaraja. He is celebrated as 
the author of prose and poetical works as also of some San¬ 
skrit inscriptions of the reign and is referred to as the most 
important adviser of the king in all matters. He is 10 stated 
to have been ‘ like Bfhaspati in the council of Chikkadeva¬ 
raja'. Shadaksharayya, also known as Shadaksharideva, was 
the great Veera&iiva poet of Chikkadevaraja’s court. Chikku- 
padhyaya was the other Brahmin minister of Cbikka- 
devaraja and is famous as a poet also. Lingannayya was 
another important Brahmin councillor and vakil of the king, 
and is said to have led an embassy to the court of Aurangzeb 
about 1700. 

The council was entirely subordinate to the king, being 
purely an advisory body. Under the successors of Chikka¬ 
devaraja Wadeyar, the council of ministers became more and 
more powerful and evolved as the actual administrative body. 
Thus, we note 17 , ‘during the reign of Krishnaraja Wadeyar I, 
the king’s personality and influence hardly made themselves 
felt, especially in the administration of the country. All 
power was actually exercised by the king’s two relatives 
Sarvadhikari Nanjarajayya and Dalavoy Devarajayya. 
Chamaraja Wadeyar, successor of Krislnjaraja I, chose his 




15 E.C., III (1) N-j. 41. 

19 : 308-09, p. 26. 

1T I'alace History, p. 182. 
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own councillors, Vlra Se$i, Gdpinathiah, Kanthlravayya, 
Kadur Chikkayya, Naranappa anil Sivanappa, by removing 
the old councillors. Yet the latter who were very powerful 
turned traitors, deposed the king and inaugurated their own 
rule. Under Krishnaraja II, Venkatapathi, the chief Brahmin 
minister, and Sarvadhikari Nanjarajayya were prominent 
personalities in the administration of the country, being 
assisted by Dajavoy Devarajayya, Karachuri Nanjarajayya, 
Hyder Ali, Dewan Khande Rao and Chennappayya. The 
bickerings among these ultimately led to the rise of Hyder 
Ali who became the de facto ruler of Mysore in 1761 as 
already pointed out. 

The Commaiider-in-Chief .—Next to the King, the most 
important element in the polity was the commander-in-chief 
( Dalavoy ). The circumstances connected with the origin of 
this office in Mysore are very interesting : “ Shortly after his 
acquisition of Seringapatam,’’ thus runs a version 18 , " Raja 
Watjbyar, addressing his councillors, said, * if we want to 
extend our territory, our army is not quite sufficient. If we 
increase the numerical strength of the army, we shall at the 
same time, have to look to the proper administration of the 
same by an honest commander-in-chief. Mara Nayaka, the 
Didavoy at the time of our ancestor Yadu Raya, was killed 
because he fell into evil ways. Since then none of our 
ancestors appointed a Dalavoy.’ Thus deliberating, Raja 
Wadeyar appointed Karikala Maflarajayya, his nephew, as 
commander-in-chief. The latter, having accepted office, 
went to Kalsile saying he would return ; but since he did not 
do so and since, instead, he sent back the insignia of his 
office, Betfcida Arasu, a son of Beftada Chamaraja Wadeyar 
(brother of Raja Wadeyar) was appointed to the place. Thus 
continued the office from Raja Wadeyar’s time.” Another 
version 1 ® runs thus, “After Tirumala left Seringapatam to 
Malingi, the Chief of Ummattur proceeded against Seringa¬ 
patam assisted by the surrounding paJlegars. Raja Wadeyar, 
however, had little force to cope with the situation. He 


14 Palace History, p. 54. 


19 The Kaifiyat, ff. 7-8. 
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therefore, sought the assistance of his nephew Karikala Malla- 
rajayya, Chief of Kalale 40,000 country, took oaths from 
him in front of the Chamunjesvari temple and arranged thnt 
henceforward Raja Wa<Jeyar’s descendants should rule 
Seringapatam, Mysore, Kajale and other territories annexed 
from time to time, while the descendants of Kalale Malla- 
rajayya should be Sarvadhikari (chief ministerial officer) and 
.commander-in-chief. A bhasha patra (deed of promise) to 
this effect was drawn up. In 1616 Nandi Nathayya, son of 
Mallarajayj'a, was entrusted with the office of Dajavoy.” 
Thus, however much the versions may differ, it would be fair 
to hold that (1) the institution of the office of commander-in¬ 
chief was due to the necessity of self-preservation of Mysore 
against hostile neighbours, (2) it was the outcome of a 
compact between the Mysore Royal House and the Kalale 
House, and (3) the first commander-in-chief from Raja 
Wa«Jeyar’s time was Karikala Mallarajayya. 

In general, the commander-in-chief was directly subordi¬ 
nate to the king and had to carry out the latter’s behests to 
the strict letter. He was not only in charge of the army but 
wielded considerable influence over general administration as 
the king’s right-hand man. The ambition of the commander- 
in-chief to be foremost in the administration sometimes led 
him to plot against the king and was the cause of his 
dismissal. Thus Beftada Arasu’s intrigues to kill Chamaraja 
Wa<Jeyar, grandson of Raja Waffeyar, resulted in the loss of 
his eyes and confinement. Dalavoy Vikrama Raya lost his 
office under similar circumstances during the reign of Imma<jli 
Raja Wa<jeyar. Old age, inefficiency and disloyalty also 
involved loss of office, as in the cases of Dalavoys Timmappa, 
Hamparajayya and Dasarajayya in Kanthlrava’s reign. In 
Devaraja’s reign, Hamparajayya, who had been reinstated, was 
removed from service as he had defrauded the state revenues 
(1661). The short tenure of office varying generally from 
three to five years was, however, an effective check on corrup¬ 
tion and misrule. 20 

_ ___ * _ _ _ 

20 Vide f.n. 18, op. «/., pp. 64. 81-82, 114, 133, etc. 
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There were often close relations between the Royal 
Family and the Dajavoy Family. Thus Dasarajayya, one of 
the Dalavoys of' Kanthirava, was the latter’s father-in-law. 
Nanjarajayya and Lingarajayya of Hura, the famous Dajavoys 
of Kanthirava, were related to him on his mother’s side. 41 
Really capable Dalavoys like them stood the king in good 
stead and worked heart and soul to bring name and fame to 
their master. In fine, but for the Dajavoy it would have 
been impossible for Mysore to attain political greatness, 
however capable the rulers might have been themselves. 
Sometimes, the Crown Prince was chosen as a general to 
provide him opportunities of military practice, as in the case 
of Chlkkadevaraja in Devaraja’s reign. 

The Dajavoys were often allowed to make grants inde¬ 
pendently of the King. Thus Chamappa, Dalavoy of Chama- 
raja Wadeyar, made a grant 22 for the merit of the latter on 
a lunar eclipse in 1620. In 1654 we have a grant 23 of lands 
to God Nrisimha by Dajavoy Lingarajayya, son of Madhava 
Nay aka, Lord of Hura, during the reign of Kanthirava I. 
Sometimes, the consent of the Dajavoy was obtained by the 
King in making grants, as in the case of erection of a matha 
ii) Khlale and the grant of two villages by DevSjamma 
during the reign of Devaraja Wadeyar, and in the case of a 
charity by'the'same donor. 14 It is specifically stated in these 
records that Dajavoy. Nanjanathayya consented to these 
grants. These instances clearly indicate the close co-opera¬ 
tion between the King and the Dajavoy in the civil govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

Under the successors of Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar, the 
Commander-in-chief gradually became independent even as 
the councillors, oh account of the weakness of the Kings. 
Ultimately, he became the foremost arbiter in the destiny 
of the kingdom. Dalavoy Devarajayya and Karachuri 

« K. N. Vijayam, Cb. 3, v. 13 anil Ch. 4, w. 76-77. 

** E. C., Ill (i) SR. 36. 

» E. C., IV (ii) Hg. 49. * 

s * E. C., Ill (i) Nj. 81 and 56 (1662). 
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Nanjarajayya are instances in point. They played a prominent 
part not only in the conquests and annexations but also in 
the administration of the country thoroughly eclipsing the 
influence of the King. 

The Army and Ethics of Warfare. —In a kingdom like 
Mysore surrounded by hostile neighbours, self-preservation 
was, as we have seen, the key-note of progress. The idea of 
struggle and survival of the fittest in the complex political 
conditions of the century following the battle of Tajikota, is 
nowhere so well borne out as in the case of Mysore. The 
key to the success of Mysore is to be sought in the 
organization and maintenance of the army. 26 

At first, apart from a few warriors, elephants and horses 
in the personal service of the King, there does not appear to 
have existed a regular standing army. In times of emergency 
the Chief relied on the quota of forces sent by the allied 
pajjegars (as for instance, those of Kajale, Bijugali, Bijikere, 
Hura, HullahaUi, Mugur and other places). A special feature 
of the army thus recruited was that it was trained and com¬ 
manded by experienced haje-paika nayakas (a type of 
commanders of the hale-paika community) under the 
guidance of the Chief. The system of militia was also in 
vogue and was of much use to Raja Wadeyar and his brothers 
not only during the siege of Kesare by Tirumala, but also in 
the conquest of Seringapatam in 1610. 

A regular standing army with a commander-in-chief 
(Dalavoy) was brought into being by Raja Wadeyar after 
1610, as already pointed out. This army under him and his 
successors usually consisted of infantry, cavalry, elephants and 
camels, and was composed of heterogeneous elements since it 
was to a great extent supplemented by the quota of forces 
contributed by the subdued pallegars and the heads of local 
administrative units ( Mandalikas and Nayakas).™ We 

ss Vide Exit. from C. Vamidvaji and K. AT. Vijayam (pp. 16-17; 33—16J 
(Cli. 3) for Ihe earliest references to military matters. 

24 Vide the writer’s article Oil JCantHrava Nanuardja iVadeyr.r (Sec. 1), 
in tbe Myt. Uni. Jour., Ill (2) ; also K. N. Vijayam, Ch. 25 (for the names). 
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have reference* 7 to the existence in Seringapatam of horse 
stables (containing horses captured from the hostile chiefs of 
Madura, Belur and Narasimhapura), elephant stables (with 
elephants captured from the Nayaka of Madura, the Changalva, 
the Telugu chieftains, and those sent as tribute by the chiefs 
of Kotjagu, Konkana, Kongo and Maleyala)and streets wherein 
resided drummers, trumpeters, buglers, torch-bearers, expert 
mahouts, camel riders, foot soldiers (infantry) and horsemen 
(cavalry), during the reign of Kan(hlrava Narasaraja Wafleyar I. 
The hale-paika warriors, an important military class from 
Raja Watjeyar’s time, constituted an element in Kanthirava’s 
army, and so too the spies and news-carriers ( Chararu , Behi- 
tiavaru). 29 Their service in times of war was remarkable. 

The army thus organized continued down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century playing an important part in preserv¬ 
ing the political independence and integrity of the kingdom 
of Mysore. Its exact numerical strength under the different 
rulers is not known but enough data is at hand to prove its 
efficiency and varying degrees of success in the wars of the 
period. In the middle of the reign of Krishnaraja Waijeyar II, 
the Mysore army gained a reputation by coming into 
contact with the English army under Lawrence and Clive 
during the Carnatic War of succession (1750-52). 20 By 1758, 
the army became the most important factor in the govern¬ 
ment of Mysore, being ultimately used by Hyder Ali for the 
subversion of the old regime (1761). There is reference to 
the enlistment of Europeans ( parangis) and Kafirs in the 
Mysore army, in a record 30 of 1758, testifying to the wider 
outlook of the military and its adaptability to the changing 
conditions of the times in India. 

Details as to the conditions of recruitment, pay and 
prospects of the forces under the rulers are lacking, though, 

K. iV. Vi/ayam , Ch. 6, vv. 25-31; Ch. 7, vv. 57-GO. Chariots, the use 
o( which appears to have been rare, are referred to in a record of 1685 {E.C. 
Ill (l) ML. 61). 

1R ViJe f.n. 26, tupra. 

20 Malleson, Clive , pp. 54-6S. ^ 

»» E.C., IV (2) Nj. 267. 
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as is natural to expect, the Dnlavoy was held responsible to 
the King in these matters. It is possible that the details 
were left to the local heads for being worked out and the 
commander-in-chief exercised a check or control over them. 
In the sixties of the eighteenth century we have reference 31 to 
the assignment of districts to the commander-in-chief to meet 
military expenditure out of their revenues. Of the heads of 
expenditure specified, the following were the most important: 
adjustments ( tiddu ), final settlements ( tirpu ), maintenance 
of the trooper’s list ( lavana) and pay of horses and men. 

In the earlier period under Raja Watjeyar- and his 
successors the system of fighting with swords, arrows, lances 
and sharp knives was much in vogue.- Swordsmnnship 
was an important subject of military training. Lathies were 
freely employed in war, especially by the local militia. 
Recourse was also had to the use of crackers and slings 
and burning oil. Convoys to the enemy’s camp were fre¬ 
quently cut off, and ' fierce oxen carrying bundles of grass ’ 
were used to plunder their baggage. 32 

The use of guns 33 (Sataghni, - Pirangi) and gunpowder 
( Maddu ) was well known in Mysore as early as the forties of 
the seventeenth century. We have an interesting list of names 34 
of guns in the time of Kanthirava Narasaraja Watjeyar. 
Similarly, we have names 35 of weapons and crackers—all stored 
near the ramparts of the capital in readiness for war. The 
armoury ( Alaginachavadi , Ayudha&ale) was an important 

» JVAf.n. 30. • •< 

32 Ibid., 23. 

33 Ibid., K. N. Vifayam , Cb. 6, vv. 15-12 ; also Pirangi Mat ha (institution 
for storing cannons) ( vidt E.C. , V (1) CN. 160 of 1648). 

33 Vide 33 supra Rdmabdna, Bhiitandlha, Lankeya nirdkdma dAiima, 
Hanumnnta , Chimuiidi , Sitfila janguli, Migkanada , Xo(e ko/dAalu, Kalivira- 
bhadra, LStiya Rat}* Bhairava, Afifi/ra Rangandtha, etc. The names are 
significant based as they are on the idea of invoicing the mighty powers for 
success in war. They are also in keeping with the traditions of the country. 

35 Ibid., Tridents ( Triiuia), slings {fCaua/je), saws, sharp stones, 
springed, sharp steel weapons ; Cbe/ubiiija, Uripatfaua. Gundugal, etc. The 
use of poisonous crackers was general throughout the seventeenth century 
wars in Mysore. 
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institution brought into being by Chamaraja Watjeyar 
(1617-37), and was enlarged and well equipped under 
Kanthirava and his successors. It is said to have contained 
in it varieties of weapons used in warfare and particularly 
those captured from the enemies. Special attention was 
paid to the maintenance and repair of forts on efficient lines 
under the rulers. 

A peculiar feature of warfare was the mutilation of 
noses of the enemies. 38 Its origin is traced to the time of Raja 
Watjeyar who early in his reign is said to have taught a lesson 
to the chief of Karugahalli (a neighbouring Pallegar who 
proceeded against him) by removing his nose and curbing 
his power 87 . The custom was freely made use of by the 
Mysore army throughout the wars of the seventeenth century. 
It was apparently based on a notion that in offensive and 
defensive warfare the opponents were to be taught a bitter 
experience with a view to prevent them from opposing again 
the Mysore army. Another important feature of warfare 
was 38 the use of torches tied to the horns of oxen (of the 
transport service) in night times to scare away the enctny 
in abrupt action. We have one such instance in 1697 when 
the Maratha auxiliaries under Jayaji Ghat and Nimbaji 
Ghat were repulsed with great slaughter and loss by 
Dotjtjayya, son of Dalavoy Komarayya of the Mysore army. 39 

33 Vide the writer’s note in his article on Kauthirava Noras a ftaja 
Wtvfeyar (Sec. 1), Mys. Uni. Jour.. Ill (2). 

3T Timmakavi, Paichimarangakshetra Mdhatmya , Introduction, V. 32 
(MS. in the Mysore Oriental Library), 

Rdjanyfam Karugahalli ydiiwmra niradihava(to( hhangiti snugam tavaiade 
c ha mm at ike voylinim khaitd in dam . 

Vide also: Yddat/agiri Makiilmya (Introduction), etc., (17th Century 
Works) (or similar statements. 

It is curious that later inscriptions refer only to the curbing of the power 
of Karugahalli Chief by Raja Wa^eyar who is stated to have ' horse whipped 
him ’ {videM. A. R.. 1911-12, pp. 50-7, Inscr., dated 1674 ; SR., 14 of 1680 
etc.). And it is interesting to note, according to Mysiirn Rafara Charitre by 
Vcnkaptramanayya, that the custom of mutilation of noses was followed as a 
matter of fitJiey by the Mysore army siace Raja W.vjeyar’3 time (vide fol. 42). 

33 Palace History, pp. 128-132^ 

33 Ibid. , also Wilks’ Mysore I, pp. 95-96. 
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Prayers were offered for 40 success in war, which was; again; 
accompanied by religious ceremonies and offerings forming 
the occasion for public rejoicings. 41 Belief in the efficacy 
of dying a soldier’s death on the battle field was universal. 

Certain features of warfare depicted above, however 
repugnant to modern notions, were justified by the conditions 
of the times. The end justified the means and the end in 
view was the emergence and evolution of an independent 
and powerful kingdom and the maintenance of the same 
as a relic of the Hindu traditions of Vijayanagar. Even 
apart from those features, the Mysore army of the period has 
an abiding claim to the gratitude of posterity for its energy 
and whole-hearted devotion to its leader and its excellent 
discipline which left their mark on every action of the time 
and attracted the attention of contemporary powers, 

Civil Officers .—The details of civil administration were 
carried out by officers under the control of the executive 
head. Under Raja Wadeyar, the Karanika 42 (revenue 
accountant) was an important officer and he appears to have 
been in charge of temple administration also. The treasury 
{Koia, Bokkasa) was acquired by Raja Wadeyar from 
Tirumala and its existence in Seringapatam is further borne 
out by a record of 1623. 43 A similar official appears to have 
been in charge of it. Tax collectors for the collection of land 
revenue and other dues under the Pajlegar system, and 
accountants for keeping regular accounts were appointed 
under Raja Wadeyar and strict regulations are recorded to 
have been made for the peaceful administration of the country 
which was entrusted to thanadars (officers in charge of civil 
and military administration of divisions), hSbalidars (chiefs 
of armed peons in local areas), olckars (letter carriers) and 
other officials. 14 


40 E. C., XII, Kg. 46. 

41 K. N. Vifayam, Ch. 15; E. C., Ill (1) Nj. 198: SR. 103, etc. 

42 Mackenzie Collections (Iuser, of 1609), (Madras Oriental MSS. Library) 
MS., 18-15-20, fol. 23-24 (vide: Source Egok, Sec. III.) 

4 * E. C., Ill (1) TN. 62. 14 Palace History, p. 54. 
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Under Kanfchirava I we have an interesting array of 
officers civil and military, serving him. The military officers 
were mostly chieftains of several places under the control of the 
King. Of the civil officers, the following were the most 
important. 45 Linge Gowda, the Mayor of Seringapatam 
(Pattanada adhikari), Basaviah, the treasury officer ( Boklta - 
sada Basaviah), Vinunja, the head of the avnsarada h6bli 
department (dealing with urgent calls of the Palace), Venka- 
tappa Jetfci, the officer in charge of ornaments ( Abharana ), 
Lappavarasa, the King’s accountant or financier ( Rajya 
lekka baredoditva Lappavarasa), Narasimha Upadhyaya, the 
expert scribe (Rayasa jdna). Besides the Karanika and the 
councillors there was an officer in charge of the mint also, 
since Kan$hlrava was the first to establish it in his capital, in 
proof of his independence. Under Chikkadevaraja, Anniah, 
son of Javana Se$i, a Jaina, was the officer in charge of 
the mint and treasury. It is said that he performed his 
duties conscientiously and was favoured by his master being 
allowed to construct a pond in Sravanabelagoja. He remained 
in office as late as the reign of Krishnarajn I and is said to 
have worked well for him and attained glory. He too like 
Vi&llaksha Pandit took much interest in the advancement of 
his religion. 40 

The officers were directly responsible to the King and 
their position and importance increased with the reforms 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja Wa<Jeyar in the administration 
of Mysore. 

Local Government .—The most important centre of local 
government was the ga<Ji (corresponding to a modern Taluk), 
the village being a unit thereof. Each garji was at first in 
charge of a chieftain or Pajjegar who was the military and 
civil head of the division responsible to the central government. 


«» K. N. Vii&yam, Cb. 25. vv. 5G, 74. 76.77, 82 am! 85. 

4 * Canmatrsvara Charitrt, of. cit. . finafadaM. tkta 

Unkjsalt . .adhifntyava .. Ckikkadevoray*aa MtaMgafailM I dyitagofode tumhisi 
ai‘i\noia<!>itifriyamanasaudgiralu. .itfagvfjdim• .cradu ffiriy.1 madhyadi katyaqi- 
ya virackui .. 
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He had to pay tribute, attend the King’s durbar and help 
him with his quota of men and horse in times of war.* 1 
Later the Subadar, Thanadar, Gurikars, Senabhovas and 
Gaudas were appointed and distributed over the local units, 
being made responsible for collection of taxes and preservation 
of local peace. These officials were subject to the control of 
the central government through the head of the Gadi. 
A record 48 of 1677 relates to the re-instatement in office 
of a shanubhog by name Venkatapathiah, son of Baira 
Hebbaruva after an enquiry into an allegation made against 
him by his enemy. The order is conveyed to him through 
Hampayya, the head of the Gadi of Arakalgud. The 
importance of local officers and their duties underwent 
changes under the reforms introduced by Chikkadevaraja 
Wadeyar. 

In important places in the interior of the country and in 
newly acquired tracts or in frontier posts, the administration 
was entrusted to an agent (karya-karta), responsible to 
the central government. Thus under Chamaraja Wadeyar, 
Basava Linganna, 49 son of Kempa Wadeyar, was agent for 
the King’s affairs at Talkad. Doddayya, lord of Kanikarana- 
hajji (Kankanhalli) was an agent 50 of Kanthirava I, at 
Channarayapat(.ana. KottSrayya 81 was his agent at Saligrama. 
Under Chikkadevaraja, Siddarajayya of Talkad was the 
King’s agent in Ktmigal 52 , and there is reference in an inscrip¬ 
tion to the construction by him of a large gate named ‘Mysore 
Gate’ (1674). In Krishnaraja Wadeyar II’s reign we have 

41 Pids, f.n. 44 supra. The subadar was the civil and military head of 
the local unit of a Gadi. The Thaifddar was his subordinate. Gurikars were 
headmen of local establishment of armed retainers. Senabhovas were village 
accountants (cf. Sh&nubhog). Gaudas were heads of villages. The import 
of the first two official designations (Subdddr and Thaijaddr ) appears to have 
taken place in the time of Kanthirnva I, who first came into contact with the 
Muhammadans of Bijapur and the Marathas in their service (1038-59). 

♦* E.C., V (1), A*. 2. 

4a E.C., III (1), TN. 13 of 1633. 

*° E.C., V (1), CN. 160 of 1648. 

51 E.C., V ( 1 ), CN. 185 of 1650. 

** E.C., XU, KG. 7 of 1674. ^ 
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another instance. Ramappa was the agent 63 for the affairs 
of the King in Kanimbala (in Bowringpet hobli). It is 
interesting to note that he made a grant independently ‘with 
a request to future kings for the maintenance ’ of the same. 
We may also note that Hyder Ali himself was an important 
agent 64 of Krishnaraja Wadeyar II, from 1758 onwards, and 
retained the title (Karya harta) even ^after his assumption of 
supremacy over the administration of Mysore. 

Administrative Measures. —The PaUegar system was 
the distinct feature of administration in Mysore under Raja 
Wadeyar and his successors down to Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar 
since conquest and annexation of territories formed the main 
activities of the rulers. As de facto Viceroys ( Karya karta) 
of Seringapatam they followed the Vijayanagar traditions 
with modifications to suit the needs of a growing kingdom. 
Raja Wadeyar reorganized the system of administration by 
appointing new officers and laying down rules and regulations 
for the collection of taxes and for the peaceful administration 
of the country, as already referred to. His successor Chama- 
raja Wadeyar went a step further in carefully grouping 
villages under the respective hoblis (sub-divisions) of the gadi. 
Kan(hlrava I settled the land revenue in the territories 
annexed by him from the Paljegars, according to the status 
and condition of each territory or locality ; and appointed 
officers to safeguard local interests and facilitate the remit¬ 
tance of revenue collections from the country parts to the 
central exchequer at Seringapatam. He also paid particular 
attention to the organization of the treasury and the main¬ 
tenance of correct accounts of finance. 66 He reorganized the 
currency, being the first to establish an independent mint and 
strike coins ( Kanlhiruya hanams) in 1645. 67 


81 M.A.R. 1925, p. 64 (Record of 1741). 

** E.C .. IV (2), Nj. p. 267. 

89 M.A.R.. 1924, pp. 56-57 (1764) ; 1921, pp. 57-58 (1764). 

88 Pointi History, pp. 54,70-72, 102-103. 

81 Mackenzie CA helium, Madias Oriental MSS. Library, {koMam) MS- IS. 
15-20, ff. 36-37 ( Vide, Sourer Boot, Sec. III). 
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Devaraja continued the previous system with slight 
modifications. He studied thoroughly the character and 
conduct of the Pajlegars and regulated his relations with 
them. To some he gave jahagirs (rent-free lands), to others 
jodi (Inam lands with quit-rent) villages, and from others he 
arranged to get tribute regularly. 68 An important feature of 
his reign was that there was already contact with some 
elements of the Maratha polity prevailing in the conquered 
tracts. Thus the reference 30 among others to Sunka Karu- 
konas (Octroi clerks), ravutas (troopers) and ranuves (armed 
force looking after civil establishment) as being required to 
make contributions to the treasury of the ga<Ji of Kanikarana- 
halji (Kankanhalli) for the service of the God of Molagala, is 
significant indicating as it does the tendency towards the 
absorption of the foreign elements of polity in the indigenous 
system. 

The administrative measures for which Chikkadevariija 
Wadeyar has been so famous were the outcome of the 
following circumstances: the complete severance of the 
Vijayanagar yoke by the Mysore Royal House towards 
the close of Devaraja’s reign ; the conquest and settlement 
of most of the local Pul.legars; the favourable atmosphere 
in the country at the time of Chikkadevaraja’s accession; 
and the increasing contact of Mysore with the Marathns, 
the Deccani Muhammadans and the Moghuls. 60 The old 
system of administration which was devised to hold at 
bay the turbulent Pajlegars required thorough overhauling 
and re-adjustment to meet the problems arising out of 
the complex conditions of the times. Accordingly, the 
first fourteen years of Chikkadevaraja’s reign were devoted 
to the establishment of the administrative system on ft 
sound basis. 


58 Vidf. f.r. 56, rnfira, tit., p. 117. 

80 £.C., IX. KN.,94 of 1662. 

150 I'idr the writer'* article and hit tututtan in the 

Q./.MS., XXIir (July 1932) (1), pp. 26-27. 
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61 The first important step taken by Chikkadevaraja was 
the grouping together of all the territories conquered and 
annexed by the rulers of Mysore since Raja Watjeyar’s time 
and the splitting up of the State into 84 administrative 
divisions after grunting jahagirs to some persons and settling 
the tribute paid by others and absorbing the smaller admini¬ 
strative units in bigger ones. The administration of each 
division (gadi) was organized as follows:® 2 A subadar, one 
manager, three aftavane (revenue accountants) officials, one 
scribe ( niyasad avail tt ), one post man ( ancliekdra) whose 
business was to despatch letters and write about news, formed 
the chief administrative officers; and under them were placed 
petty officials such as daffedar (head peon), menials, mace- 
bearer ( talavdr), golia (treasurer's assistant), chavadi guards, 
and torch-bearcr—their number varying according to the 
status of each division. The kandachar officials (native 
militia), such as (hanadar (military assistant to the subadar), 
gurikar (head of armed peons), sirastadar (head of the divi¬ 
sional establishment), clerks (gumastas ), hoblidar, olekar, 
bugler and drummer were also appointed to arrange for the 
regular patrol of localities, to maintain law and order and 
minimise crime. Their number varied according to localities. 
The olekars, daffedars and hoblidars were required to be ready 
with arms and ammunition to meet exigencies of public 
service. Thus was organized a sort of local militia, useful 
alike in times of peace and war, analogous to that of the 
Moghul and Maratha systems. 

A special subadar was appointed to be in charge of 
demesne (royal estates) lands. It was his duty to look after 
the produce of those lands. Under him was maintained an 

81 The account is based on extracts from Palate History (pp. 133-152; 
104-170). supplemented by original sources. 

Also called A mil,tar (Civil and Military Officer at first); Subadar, a 
Canarese form of Subkdddr of the Moghul Polity. With the acquisition of 
Maratha possessions in the north by Hyder in 1758. the head of the gadi was 
designated Amildar in those parts, in keeping with the local practice. How¬ 
ever, both the terms Sutudar and Amildar existed side by side in Mysore. 
{Palau History, pp. 205-20.) 
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accounts establishment consisting of Sirastadar, clerks, 
killedar and thanadar drawn mainly from the kandachar 
service. Intelligence, honesty and efficiency were the criteria 
of appointments. The pay of the higher officials (like subadar, 
killedar, etc.) was fixed in proportion to the relative responsi¬ 
bilities of the appointments, half being paid in cash and the 
other half in kind. The subordinate officials (olekars, etc.) 
were paid at rates varying from half-varaha and one harja 
to one varaha per mouth, half in cash and half in kind being 
met out of the produce of lands granted to them. To make 
service attractive, all the officials were exempt from taxes, 
such as, kaifike (presents), kadd&ya (compulsory dues) and 
manederige (house tax).* 3 

Special attention was bestowed on the maintenance of 
law and order. A regular system of espionage was established. 
Arrangements were made for the report of the character and 
conduct of people in several parts of the country and for 
the prompt communication of occurrences in the interior of 
the country. In the different localities and headquarters of 
the gadis, a kotwal (local police officer), shanubhogs (their 
number varying according to the nature of the locality), 
menials, M pe(e setti, yajaman, chalavadi, drummer, bugler 
and detectives (chararu) were entrusted with important duties. 
They were required to see that the different classes of people 
in the localities such as, Banajigas, Vaidyas, Panchalas and 
others did not transgress their caste rules and regulations, 
involving breach of public peace. They had to prevent theft 
in streets, to see that the merchants from different parts of 
the country carried on their transactions according to rules 
and regulations of government and to bring the offenders to 
book. During night the kotwal, spies, buglers and drummers 

°* Cf Inscriptions of Chilckadevaraja's reign, referring to the items of 
taxes (M.A.R., 1911-12, pp. 56-57,1922 ; pp. 122-123), etc. 

44 The reference to pefe ttffi (a prominent citizen merchant) and yajaman 
(a communal head) is significant. It indicates the inclusion of non-official 
elements in town administration, corresponding more or less to modem 
municipal organization. * 


had to patrol the streets regularly and prevent commission 
of crimes. It was further laid down that the kotwal, pete 
setti and yajaman should inquire into cases and fine those 
whose guilt was comparatively trifling, and that as regards 
serious offences the offenders should be sent to the King who 
was to inflict punishment on them. The King was thus 
the supreme authority in executive, legislative and judicial 
matters and his autocracy was tempered by regard for corpo¬ 
rate life in towns under his control. 

The economic system® 4 of the country was reorganised 
to suit the needs of the growing kingdom, and the reforms 
bore the impress of the King’s personality in every practical 
detail. 

Further developments in the administrative machinery 
are said to have been brought about by Chikkadevaraja in 
1700 shortly after the return of his famous embassy to the 
Court of Aurangzeb. It is said that these developments 
were based on the existing Moghul practice and procedure of 
the time. There is, however, enough data to hold that they 
were modifications of the old system tempered by the Raja’s 
desire to make the system more definite, up-to-date and 
lasting. The following eighteen departments ( chavadli ) were 
the result of this reforming tendency:— 

(1) Nirupada chavadi: department dealing with petitions 
from the public and official orders and reports ; (2) Ayakaftina 
chavadi: department of finance dealing with the maintenance 
of civil, military and palace budgets, and treasury accounts; 
(3) Mysore Hoba]i Vicharada chavadi: enquiry department 
with jurisdiction over districts south of the Kaveri; (4) Parana 
Hobaji Vicharada chavadi: enquiry department with jurisdic¬ 
tion over districts north of the Kaveri; (5) Simekandachara 

chavadi: department maintaining accounts relating to local 
executive staff of the administration, and to arms, ammuni¬ 
tions and stores of the divisional units; (6) Bagila Kandachara 
chavad' : department dealing with accounts relating to 
Huzur officials, and Pallegars; (7) Sunkada chavadi: customs 
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department dealing with maintenance of accounts of customs 
on imports and exports; (8) Pommina chavadi : a special 
customs department dealing with collection of customs on 
certain specified heads, from specified classes; (9) Todayada 
chavadi: a similar department dealing with collection of 
customs in Seringapatam only; (10) Ashfiagrama chavadi 
of Parana Hobnli: a department having jurisdiction over 
eight h5balis (sub-divisions of Gadi) under Chikkadeva- 
rajasagara (a revenue unit); (11) Mysore Hobajt Ashtagrama 
chavadi: a department having jurisdiction over eight hobalis 
under the Devaraya channel (another revenue unit); (12) 
Benncya chavadi : department dealing with palace cattle 
and dairy products (butter, etc.); (13) Pa^anada 
chavadi: department dealing with the maintenance of the 
fort and government buildings in Seringapatam and law and 
order in the capital; (14) Behina chavadi: news depart¬ 

ment dealing with transmission of news of events in 
local parts, conveyance of official orders, etc.; (15) Samu- 
khada chavadi : department dealing with matters going 
direct to the King’s notice, and with the accounts relating to 
members of the Royal Family, palace officials, etc.; (16) Deva- 
sthanada chavadi: department dealing with the maintenance 
and supervision of accounts of income and expenditure of 
temples; (17) Kabbinada chavadi : department dealing with 
maintenance of accounts of iron mines, and manufacture 
and sale of iron implements, etc., under the direction of 
officers ; (18) Hogesoppina chavadi: department dealing with 
the purchase and sale of tobacco by the government. 

Over each department thus organized the following 
officials were appointed: One chief officer, three 
record keepers, clerks, scribes, daffedar, menials, golla, 
watchman and torch-bearer. Their pay was fixed, usually 
half in cash and half in kind. It was further laid down that 
these officials should report to the King every morning the 
previous day’s occurrences in their chivadi (department). An 
establishment of spies was also |pecially maintained to keep 
the King informed of confidential matters of the eighteen 
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departments, to enable him to set right any defect or disorder. 
Particular care was also taken to sec that bribery and 
corruption in service were not fostered and to ensure the 
honesty and efficiency of officials. 

The changes described thus far reflect the mature politi¬ 
ed and administrative outlook of the ruler rather than a 
mere imitation of prevailing standards. The idea of eighteen 
departments (alharacuchcrry) has its origin in Moghul practice 
t and procedure but the details of departments as worked out 

by Chikkadevaraja are essentially indigenous. He thus 
systematized the governmental machinery, the respective 
elements of which had only existed in a fragmentary form 
before his time. It is significant to note that the system 
thus established by Chikkadevaraja continued unimpaired 
, down to 1761 and even later, 06 with modifications under 

Tipu Sultan ; and formed the basis for further developments 
in the nineteenth century. 

« 

(To be continued.) 


»« Vuli Cb. 81. Nj. 7, YL. 03, KG. 36 and M.A.K., 1924, pp. 56-57. 
These records invariably refer to tl>* continuance of the institutions inaugu¬ 
rated by Chikkadevaraja Watjeyar. 


SRI VIDYA 
Part II—Upasana 

Uy K. Nauayanaswami Iyek 

1. Motherhood of God. 

ThIa motherhood of God has been fully developed in tile 
Tantras. Every manifestation of strength, power and 
activity springs from Her. Devi Bhagavata says:— 
t^T *pT«fcft % ?T: | 

ttfmrcr <jyfi n 

As both good and evil come from Her, She is worshipped 
as Vidya (Divine Wisdom) and Avidya (Cause of Bondage). 
Adhyatma Ramayana says:— 

iw, ffcw fajrsfaSitT i 

2. Upasana. 

Upasana is a bhava (mental attitude) and is the vehicle 
through which the upasaka is carried to higher and higher 
spiritual altitudes and finally attains that height where all 
differentiation of thought is merged in the Highest Truth, 
t.e., Unity. It is the safest and surest way to realization 
as the upasaka does not require any extraneous thing but 
has only to know the true nature of the Self. 

Upasana is based on two fundamental principles—first, 
that one becomes what one thinks and, second, that like 
alone can know like. It is a truism that the more one 
thinks of God, the more Godlike one becomes; and, likewise, 
the more one thinks of worldly things, the more worldly one 
becomes. Equally true it is that a person can really know 
another only in so far as that person becomes like the other 
and that, therefore, he can understand the nature of God only 
in so far as he becomes like Him. Upasana is, therefore, the 
union of the upasaka and the upasya. 

There are three principal Schools (acara) of Sakti 
Upasana, viz., the Samaya, the Misra and the Kaula. The 
tenets of the Samayas are contained in five agamas known as 
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Subhagagama Pancaka which arc regarded as interpretations 
of the Veda by Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatknmara, Vasi$fcha 
and Suka. The Sainayas ignore karma. The Miiras perform 
all nitya-karmas and worship Devi. Misra literature is 
contained in eight agamas, viz., Chandra Kala, Jvotsnavatl, 
Kalanidhi, Kularnava, Kule^vari, Bhuvanc^vari, Barhasputyu 
and Durvasns. The Kaulas worship the Devi in all her varied 
forms. There are various agamas regarding tin’s school. 

3. Adhikara. 

To select a suitable upasana for an upasaka, one 
should assess properly the adhikara (inherent and acquired 
competence) for it according to the caste—Brahma, Kgatriya 
or Vai£ya—to which he belongs and the airama—Brahma- 
chari, Grhasta, Vanaprnsta or SannyasI—in which he is. 
That the adhikara is important will be seen from Lord 
Kr§na’s dictum :— 

For, each has his own dlmrma. Speaking of dharma of each 
caste, Sri Kr§ija says 

wwusrisrofori 351 °Ti =q top? i 
•pfrfa siPitwi n 

It is equally necessary to know the samskaras—garbhadana, 
pumsavana, simantonnayana, jatakarma, namakarana, nifkra- 
mana, annapralana, ciidakarana, npanayana and udvaha— 
which have purified the important events of his life. 

4. Upasana Margas. 

There are five paths of upasana—Karma, Bhakti, Juana, 
Yoga and Misra margas. Each leads to the same goal, t.e. 
the Identity of the Individual Self with the Supreme Self 
through Niskamya Karma, Avyabhiciirl Bhakti, Soham 
Jnana, Yogic Samadhi and Jnana-cum-Yoga respectively. 
As Sri Kr§?a says, in his Immortal Gita, all paths lead to 
Him:— 

S qqr Jit 5P??P% vrsnrqfq i 

ntt qi$ s<far: u 
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(a) Karma Makga. —The world is bound by actions 
other than those done for sacrifice. Therefore, a sadhaka is 
asked to do all acts free from attachment. Says Lord Kr$na: 

wm gfccPr gTJWiWlW n 

ft) The Daily Routine of a Sadhaka .—In common with 
the Vaidiks, the Sakta has a long round of daily routine. He 
awakens in brahma-muhurta and makes salutation to his 
guru reciting appropriate mantras. On touching ground 
after leaving the bed, he salutes the Earth as a manifestation 
of God. He then cleanses his teeth and bathes to the 
accompaniment of mantras and makes tarpana (oblations of 
water) to Devas, K§is and Pitps. After doing Sandhya 
and meditating on Gfiyatri Devi, he does Agnihotra and then 
Puja. Thereupon, he attends to his work. After return, he 
bathes, does mid-day Sandhya, performs Panca-maha-yajna 
and Vai^vadeva as also study of the Vedas. He then takes 
his meal after which he reads Puranas, Itihasas and Dharma 
Sastras thereby avoiding idle talk and discussion. He then 
attends to his work and returns, in the evening, to do 
Sandhya and Agnihotra. Afterwards, he takes his meal 
and rests. 

(it) Nitya Kartnas .—In addition to Sandhyavandana, 
Gayatri Japam and Puja, the Sadhaka has to perform, daily, 
the Panca-maha-yajna—sacrifices to Krahma, Devas, Pitfs, 
Bbfitas and Manu§yas—and thereby repay the five-fold yna 
(debt) to nature—for initial energy received from parents; 
for food; for sympathy and help from fellow-beings; for 
magnetic tendencies and for knowledge and illumination. By 
these, he is made to regard himself as part of a connected 
whole whose parts are interdependent each aiding and 
supporting the other. Teaching is Brahma-Yajna ; Tarpana 
is Pitr Yajfia ; Homa is Deva Yajna; Bali is Bhiita Yajna 
and Hospitality to Guests is Manufya Yajna. It is said : 
awil* 5T5PTH: i 

fwr n 
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Agnihotra is a Havir Yajna and is offered both morning and 
evening. 

(Hi) Naimittika Karinas. —Of the fourteen srauta ya jnas 
all but one, viz., Agnihotra, are naimittika (occasional). Seven 
of them are havir-yajnas and seven others are soma yajnas. 
The havir-yajnas (except Agnihotra explained supra) are 
offered as follows:—Darla and Purnimasa at the end of each 
fortnight; Agniya na, when grain is newly got and before 
it is used; Caturmasya at the end of the three seasons 
and NirQdha-palubandha at the solstices. At the seven soma 
sacrifices, viz., Agnistoma, Atyagni§$oma, Ukthi, §odasi, 
Vajapeya, Atiratra and Aptoryama, the Brahmins officiate 
as priests and the person on whose behalf the sacrifices 
are offered is called yajamana. Husband and wife light 
three sacred fires :—Ahavantya to the East, for offering to 
Devas; Dak§ina to the South, for offering to Pitrs and Garha- 
patya to the West, household fire. These are not allowed to 
go out. All Irauta sacrifices are offered in these and are 
in the form of milk, ghee and grains of various kinds. 

There is another class of yajnas called paka-yajnas which 
are offered in Vaivahika fire, viz., Pity-sraddham, Parvana- 
sraddham, A$tak5, Sravani, AsvayujI, Agrahayani and Caitri. 
Of these, the first two arc ceremonies in honour of the Pitfs. 

(iti) Vratas. —Under the naimittika category come the 
vratas which are voluntary devotional rites performed at 
specified times in honour of particular devatas, such as, Durga 
Ptija, Krona’s Birthday, etc. Each vrata has its own 
peculiarities but there are certain features common to all— 
continence, fasting, bathing and taking pure food. 

(v) Tapas. —These form a variety of vratas and arc three¬ 
fold—Sariraka (bodily), Vacika (by speech) and Manasa (by 
mind). Lord Kr§na explains them thus :— 

gi«5rnnv?i^H ^ at u 
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*RT: sran?: stelaT I 

*TT? 5 T 7 l RTTOg^ II 

Each of these three classes of tapas has three divisions— 
satvic, rajasic and tamasic—according as it is done (1) with 
faith and without regard to its fruit; (2) for fruit or out of 
pride or for gaining honour, respect or power to the doer; 
(3) through ignorance or with a view to injure or destroy 
others (abhicara). £ri Krgna says in the Gita:— 

7T*TT 5TH rTT^ ift: | 

TTeRR <17) JR; l 

f^nr ii 

jj^ritoirRT^ ?tcqiT?rr fora at: i 

trr ?ra. ttwr 3^15^ 11 

The karma or acara marga is said to be quite necessary 
to obtain siddhi (perfection). Vasi§tha Sm^i says:— 

an^Ilj^T «T <FTRrT I 

(b) Bhakti Marga. —As Bhagavan $ri Kr$na says in 
the Gita, God takes care of those who seek refuge in Him :— 

st? arr Rsrriqv^r wfoanfo qig^r: 11 

Three kinds of sadhana arc prescribed—the svarflpa 
upasana, the sampad upasana and the pratlka upasana— 
according to the adhikara (competence) of the upasaka. 

(t) Svarflpa Upasana ,—This is the divya or satvic bhava 
which prescribes practices of truth, forgiveness, compassion 
and contentment. The upisakas of this bhava have to avoid 
all objects of temptation. Discrimination and renunciation 
are the twin helpmates in this. 

(ii) Sampad Upasana .—Those who are not endowed with 
sufficient serenity of mind choose, necessarily, the path which 
is vira or rajasic bhiiva. In this, devotion supersedes the 
cravings of the senses and the devotee meditates upon God 
unshaken by the jarring elements of the world in which lie 
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is obliged to live. This class of sadhakas use symbols of 
the Deity in so far as they resemble and reflect the divine 
qualities. The R§is, finding certain resemblance to corres¬ 
pondence between Brahman, i.e., Highest Truth and the 
Sun, Mind, Vital Breath, etc., in respect of luminosity, 
motion-sustaining power, etc., have prescribed meditation 
upon these perceptible objects as a means to realize the 
Imperceptible. The apotheosis of the Incarnation and of the 
Guru can also be understood from this standpoint. 

(m) Pratika Upasana .—This is the patfu or tamasic 
bhava prescribed for the lowest class of sadhakas. These have 
to avoid objects of temptation and, superimposing upon a thing 
such as a kalasa or 6ila the attributes of God, worship them 
though there may be no resemblance whatsoever between 
them. Pratlkopasana is based on the principle that the whole 
Cosmos is Brahman and so any part 

(vyagti) of the whole (sama^i) being but His part is fit for 
worship. The pratima or image is but a kind of pratika. 
The conception of images came originally from the siddhas 
who had realized Brahman and seen His divine forms in 
meditation. They gave out these secrets for the benefit of 
the sidhakas and they were embodied in external images to 
make them visible to the eye. Even a word used for God is 
an idol or pratika as it is perceived by the ear, another sense- 
organ. An idea, likewise, is an idol being perceived by the 
mind. 

But even the ordinary meaning—not to speak of the 
esoteric one—of the mantras will show that the worship is 
not to the material emblem wherein the Divinity is conceived 
hut to the Divinity Itself. This is beautifully brought out 
by sage Vyasa in the following:— 

VT^cTI I 

rifg^af u 
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In fact, the sadhaka converts every act of his into 
worship as all disinterested works are acts of worship. 

Sri Sankaracarya admirably expresses this in the following 
hymn :— 

srft siw. S%FT **55*n* 5^1 I 1 

*TTct: 3reMrcnjTch%A: II 

3Hf: I 

^q4isrnfm*. m vRg « 

(c) Jnana MaRGA. —It is said that there is nothing as holy 
as Jnana (* lf[ qi%rT$? WJ%). According to the 

Tantras, each act of worship necessitates some sort of 
meditation on the unity of the aspirant with God. In fact, 
Tantrism is the sadhana or practical counterpart of the 
Advaitism or Monism and Sri Sankaracarya himself is a great 
Tantrist. A Sakta begins his day by meditating “ I am the 
Creative Power. I am the Male Principle who is beyond 
grief. I am Existence, Knowledge, Bliss, Absolute, the One * 
who is eternally free.” At noon, the upasaka mentally raises, 
during Japa, the Kundalint (identified with Jivatma) to the 
Sahasrara where he unites it with Paramatma. While at 
worship and performing BhQta $uddhi or dissolution of 
categories, he merges his individuality and becomes one with 
the Absolute by declaring “ I am She ” (HlSf) a counterpart of 
the Upanigadic “ I am He” (tfis?). In the evening, after ' 

doing the day’s performances, he again realizes his oneness 
with the Absolute. By losing his limited individuality in Reality' 

(sTTcRH Hl^jg), the upasaka is enabled to transcend the 

barrier between the Highest Personal Aspect (qfprasO and the 
Absolute Impersonal Aspect through the three modes 

of hearing about God (W*!), understanding what he has heard » 

and meditating upon what he has understood (Prfty^Mi). 

Thus, the sadhaka casts off the veil of Avidya from self 
and attains Atma-Svarfipa sTSR 

This knowledge of “ I am Brahman ” (<U^ does 

not produce mdk§a but is mok$a itself. The siddha enters 
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into Brahman like the stream into the ocean and leaves behind 
him nama and rQpa. It is, therefore, said :— 

*wi 5Ri: i 

<pn qtrm <jw*jMfrr u 

(d) Yoga-Marga.—Y oga is the process by which the 
union of Jivatma and Paramatma is realized 

snfT^RT—Mandukyopanijat). There are different kinds 
of yoga—the A$tanga yoga ; Hatha yoga ; Laya yoga and 
Mantra yoga. 

(*) Autauga Yoga .—The mind (f%ft) always exists in the 
form of its states (l?rt) and their suppression is the 

means of attaining final release (qPT:). Therefore, Patanjuli 
says:— 

Chitta has five states—K$ipn, Mudha, Vik§ipa, Ekagra 
and Samadhi. K§ipa, being due to action and of rajo-guna, 
is a restless state in which mind roams in all directions. 
It is antagonistic to yoga and, therefore, to upasana. 

Mudha is of tamo-guna in which state wicked acts 
prompted by lust and anger appear right in the mind. 

Vik§ipa, though of satva-guna, is equally unsuited to 
yoga since in it the mind inclines towards delights of the 
Heaven and other pure forms of enjoyment. 

Ekagra is the best suited for yoga and upasana, as in it 
the mind is withdrawn from alPother objects than the one in 
which it is centred. 

Samadhi comes of itself when mind is made Ekagra, 
leaves hold of external objects and becomes dissolved in 
Supreme Brahman. 

The Sarnadhi state of mind is said to lie its prakaia 
aspect and the other states constitute its vimarSa aspect. 
When mind perceives external objects, it is in vimarda or 
savikalpa state and when there arises vicara in it, it is in 
prakaia or nirvikalpa state. Mind is equally the cause 
of bondage and liberation according as it is in savikalpa 
or nirvikalpa condition. Amj-tabindu Upanisat says:— 

4 


f 
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argg gs <frwr?nri%Jf n 

Patanjali prescribes eight means of attaining Yoga, viz., 
Restraint (*w)» Observances (FPW), Posture (3TRR), Regulation 
of Breath (STORHr), Abstraction (h*II?h:), Concentration (W*). 
Meditation ('ifR) and Trance 

Yama comprises abstinence from injury, veracity, 
abstinence from theft, continence and abstinence from 
avariciousness. 

Niyama includes cleanliness, contentment, purificatory 
action, study and making God motive of all action. 

Asana constitutes posture and easy position. 

Pranayama is the regulation of breath, that is, the 
stoppage of inspiratory and expiratory movements of breath 
which may be practised when steadiness of posture has 
been secured. 

Pratyahara is that by which the senses do not come in 
contact with their objects and follow, as it were, the nature 
of the mind. 

Dharana is the steadfastness of the mind. 

Dhyana is the continuation of the mental effort. 

Samadhi is got when shining with the light of the object 
alone and is devoid, as it were, of itself. 

(i») Other hinds of Yoga .—The same goal is reached by 
the other yogas also. But the means adopted differ with 
different yogas. In the Mantra Yoga, mantras and labda are 
used ; in Hafha Yoga in addition to pranayama and asana, 
bandhas and mudrasare made use of; and in Lava Yoga, the 
dissolution of the categories is adopted. Stoppage of 

cittavritti is mok$n, while the contrary is snmsfira. Yoga- 
3ikhopani§at says :— 

reri rrrt jpy g-j# n 

As Kathopanisat beautifully puts it, the mind is the 
reins with which the driver (buddhi) pulls in and controls 
the horses (senses) and prevents ‘ftieir bolting away with the 
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car (body) and the owner {Jivatma) in it. The intelligent 

' driver takes the Jivatma to the Highest Abode. 

#i fcft stfl* ^ i 

k 5ft 3 srcfa faft JW: 5JST5^- =* II 

: ft*ronsrg i 
Jfjflfcn: II 

3n%HR^R HSfft JHttr *Kf I 

• rTWft^irft SW^TR JSW ^ II 

?r*3 ptsti^r g%R 5FPT*rr tr^r i 
er^f^nft hrv; ii 

*PT: I 

flrs^r: <TRtndrfrT rTftwft: II 

• (e) Misra-Marga.—T he greatest siddhas have adopted 
a Milra Upasana which is a combination of the Jnana and 
Yoga Margas and have, thereby, attained M6k§a, the Minimum 

% bonum of all npasanas. Regarding this type, I may quote 

the following:— 

?rrci^r * i 
SRRt <Tr# 5P&T5Jrl II 

#rnJf ^irft SiRfaqi qpwn: SR&i I 
$TS5Wrl*3 ?$l*ft Wl II 

• • stnrRTT w*gt i 

*ri rat;r«nH^FR rri * ynft » 

5. Conclusion. 

Perform whatever upasana yon like. If you arc pure and 
patient and worship in the right way, yon will surely see 
light. Upasana will culminate in Jnana and worship 

r will result in Realization. Yon will then sec that the 

Universe, with all its diversity, is Brahman Itself 35l); 

that there is no duality but only One without second (ijsftsr- 
ftffft *W) and that you are That (cTrWft). 

This indissoluble union with Brahman may be realized 
in this or another life accorclmg to the quality of the upasana. 


By proper sadhana, the JIvatma which goes through a count¬ 
less series of incarnations is freed from the fetters of physical 
embodiment and is blessed with conscious union with God. 
These fetters are the five Kosas (Annamaya, Pranamaya, 
Manomaya, Vijnanamaya and Anandamaya) which hide from 
the soul, in its avidya state, its true spiritual essence. When 
the soul ceases to identify itself with one or another of these 
koSas, it gets the highest enlightenment (vidya) and realizes 
its identity with Brahman. 

I shall deal with some typical upasana-karmas in the 
succeeding articles and illustrate the principles enunciated 
in these papers, and conclude this article with a well-known 
prayer to Devi given in the Devi Bhagavata: - 
apPrTOlfe qtfq% q qqi qq: i 
qq: T%^FTTq =WT JR: I 

qqiqqRT^qrq ijqq# q^I qq: II 
qftr qq'tfrr qr^qqr qnqq q^nrqq: i 
qt qq qqqqf ^qf qqqiqq qqqt: u 



MANDOOKYA UPANISHAfl 

By Dr. M. Srinivasa Kao, M.A., M.D. 

(Continued from Vol. XXII, No. 4) 

Taittikiya Upanishad describes five shcatbs, which 
cover the Atman like the sheath of a sword. The outer ones 
form the sheaths of the inner ones, that is, the sheath of 
Anna covers that of Prana, this again Manas, this Vijnana, 
which in turn covers the Ananda. The Atman, which is the 
innermost confers on each sheath self-hood or Atmatva. 
As he makes each of these sheaths living, he is known as 
JIva. This Jiva is really that same Brahman who is of the 
nature of Be-ness, or existence, consciousness and endlessness. 

The first or karma kanda portion of the Vedas, describ¬ 
ing the various rituals, makes a distinction between Jiva and 
Paramatman and also refers to creation. The rituals are 
karmas or actions in which there must necessarily be differ¬ 
ences between the sacrifice^ the sacrifice and the deities to 
whom the sacrifices are offered. Beings immersed in rituals 
will have to reap the reward of their actions and have no 
chance of final liberation. Therefore, the later portions of the 
Vedas, the Upanishads dealing with Jnana, describe the 
identity of Jiva and Paramatman. The statement of distinc¬ 
tion in the portion dealing with the rituals must, therefore, 
be treated as metaphorical and preparatory to the attainment 
of a higher knowledge leading to Moksha. The Upanishads 
are intended for those who have passed through the prepara¬ 
tory stages of offering sacrifices. Therefore, being later, they 
are more authoritative than the earlier portions of the Vedas. 

The Vedic seers clearly recognized that all people are not 
of the same intellectual calibre. According to their power of 
understanding, they classified them into three grades, inferior, 
middling and superior. Worship and rituals were prescribed 
for those whose breadth of view is either inferior or middling. 
Out of kindness and with the intention of leading such men 
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into the right path and of enabling them ultimately to reach 
the identity of JIva and Brahman, the Vedas enjoined on 
them rituals and worship. These, however, are not necessary 
for those of a high order of intellect, who have come to the 
conclusion that Atman is one without a second. 

Dualists or rather Pluralists, such as Kapilsi, Kanada, 
Buddha, Arhat and others, are quite certain that their own 
opinions have proper basis, that they only have arrived at 
truth,, that their methods only are correct and that others are 
wrong, They become so enamoured of what they consider to 
be the truth that they come to hate those who differ from 
them. Being thus imbued with love and hatred, they quarrel 
with their opponents in defence of their own doctrines. The 
Vedic view of non-dual Atman is not opposed to any of their 
mutually conflicting opinions and the knowledge of non-dual 
Atman is the correct one, as it gives no room for feelings of 
love and hatred. 

Advaita is the true Reality and duality, which is variety, 
is other than non-duality. That is, it is the effect of non¬ 
duality. Reason tells us that in the absence of any activity 
of the mind, as in Samadhi or enlightened reflection, swoon 
and in deep sleep, there is no duality. Therefore, duality 
is said to be the effect of non-duality, like the appearance of 
the snake on a rope due to superimposition. 

From the point of view of reality or of unreality, to the 
dualist there is duality in both cases. As the dualist is under 
the influence of superimposition, he sees duality; while the 
Advaitin, being free from the influence of superimposition, 
realizes non-duality. Therefore, the position of an Advaitin 
is not in conflict with that of the dualists. 

It may be thought that if duality is the effect of non¬ 
duality, it must be quite as real as non-duality. Such 
thinking is incorrect. Just as to one who has errors of 
refraction in his eyes one moon appears to be many, the 
really existent non-dual Brahman only appears as many and 
various, through wrong knowledge giving rise to superim¬ 
position. This appearance is unreal, as Atman has no parts. 
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That which has parts can show variety, when its parts become 
differentiated. The partless, unborn Brahinan nowhere, at 
no time and in no way whatever, can become differentiated. 
If differentiation were real, Brahman who by nature is ‘sat’ 
or be-ness, deathless, unborn and non-dual, would become 
subject to death. This will be as likely as fire changing its 
nature and becoming cold. Such a thing will be inconsistent 
with nature and against all evidence and authority. Therefore, 
the unborn, non-dual and real nature of Atman is to be 
considered as undergoing differentiation through Maya or 
wrong knowledge causing superimposition and not in reality. 
Therefore also, duality is never real. 

Some commentators on Upanishads are said to admit 
real birth to the Atman who by his very nature is devoid of both 
birth and death. If, according to them, anything is born, it 
must of necessity be subject to death. How can the unborn 
and deathless Atman of the very nature of Be-ness become 
subject to death, that is, become nothing? Death can never 
accrue to Atman, it being opposed to its very nature of 
Be-ness. 

One may note here what John Dewey says in his “The 
Quest for Certainty ”. “ The realm of the practical is the 

region of change and change is always contingent; it has an 
clement of chance that cannot be eliminated. If a thing 
changes, its alteration is convincing evidence of its lack of 
true or complete being. What is, in the full and pregnant 
sense of the world, is always eternal. It is self-contradictory 
for that which is, to alter. If it had no defect or imperfec¬ 
tion in it, how could it change? That which becomes, merely 
comes to be, never truly is. It is infected with non-being: 
with privation of being in the perfect sense. The world of 
generation is the world of decay and destruction. Wherever 
one thing comes into being, something else passes out of 
being.” 

In our experience in this world, the immortttl never 
becomes morjal and so also the mortal never becomes 
immortal. Just as the heat-giving property of fire never 
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undergoes change, a thing is never and in no way seen to 
give up its original nature and acquire another nature quite 
opposed to it. 

Some may hold that before birth. Brahman is of the 
nature of immortality and is immutable and yet Brahman 
may become mortal by being born. But this assertion of the 
natural immortality of Brahman is futile; for, when born, he 
cannot remain immutable, as birth means undergoing change. 

Some dualists credit the deity with the function of creat¬ 
ing fresh souls each time that a human child is born. If this 
creation is out of nothing, the souls ought to end in nothing. 
Immortality of souls thus becomes an illusion, as everything 
which has an origin must come to an end. This is all the 
more so, when death occurs in infancy and childhood, the 
souls become extinct, that is, end in nothing. 

To those who argue that Atman is born, there can 
never be such a thing as being unborn. Everything is mortal. 
This means that, according to this view, there can be no 
liberation from Samsara. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad uses the terms “ not 
this ” and “ not that ” in describing Atman. In doing so, the 
Sruti wishes us to understand that Atman cannot be 
grasped by the senses or words. It points out that all that 
appeals to one’s intelligence, bound by the law of cause 
and effect, cannot really be Atman. One may mistake the 
means employed for the end in view and to prevent one 
from wrongly understanding the means to be the substance 
intended to be properly understood, the scripture insists 
on the incomprehensibility of Atman. But to one who 
understands that, the means employed are mere indications 
of Atman, the Atman remains always one and unchanging 
and the unborn reality of Atman is self-luminous inside 
and outside, in fact everywhere. One may say that, if the 
reality of Atman can never be grasped by the senses, it 
comes td be altogether non-existent. This, however, is not 
true; for, we see the effects superimposed on Atman. When 
we see the hypnotic effects produced by a hypnotist, we 



know that there is a real hypnotist who gives rise to them. 
Similarly, when wc see the world spread out before us in 
our waking and dreaming states and disappearing in deep 
sleep, we are justified in saying that there must be, like 
the real hypnotist, a real Atman forming a basis for the 
superimposition of the world. It is only on a real basis of 
the nature of Be-ness or existence, that the world can be 
superimposed, that is, be born. It is inappropriate to say 
that any superimposition or birth can occur without a real 
basis. It is also inappropriate to say that a real birth of 
the world occurs in Atman. Just as a real rope may be 
said to give rise to a snake and other things, so the real 
Atman incomprehensible to the senses may be said to give 
birth to the phenomenal world which is like the snake super¬ 
imposed on or born of a rope. A real birth cannot be 
attributed to the unborn Atman. If one holds that the 
uuborn reality Atman becomes evolved into the phenomenal 
world, he would contradict himself by saying that the un¬ 
born becomes born. Therefore, by holding such an opinion, 
he would be saying that what is born is born again which 
euds in infinite regress. If we apply the law of causation, 
in describing the cause of the origin of the universe, we 
find no trace of a cause that was not itself the result of 
antecedent causes. As M. Clemenceau says “ All we need 
do is to accept phenomena, no matter at what point in 
the order in which they happen to present themselves.” 
Therefore, it must be held that the Atman Reality is One 
and unborn. 

Vaiseshikas and Bouddhas hold that non-existence gives 
birth to everything, It is sufficient to show from our expe¬ 
rience that ‘nothing’ cannot give rise to something either 
really or through Maya. For instance, a barren woman’s son 
is not born either really or through Maya. Hence, this theory 
of something arising out of nothing is untenable. 

Just as a superimposed snake, considered from the point 
of view of the rope, is of the nature of Be-ness or existence, 
so the mind, wheu considered from the point of view of Atman 
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of the nature of reality or consciousness, is of the nature of 
Be-ness or existence. In a dream, the mind assumes the 
dual form of the cognizer and the cognizable through its own 
activity. In the waking state also, through its Mayic activity 
the mind assumes the appearance of duality. 

From the real point of view, the mind is lion-different 
from Atman and gives rise to the appearance of duality in 
dream. This is because objects of perception, such as an 
elephant in a dream, and the perceiving senses, such as the 
eye, etc., do not both exist independent of consciousness. 
It is exactly the same in the waking state, as the perceiving 
consciousness is the same in both. 

To establish the point that ail the phenomena are ficti¬ 
tiously created by the mind and appear only to the mind, we 
make use of the principle of the determination of the variable 
and the invariable. When the mind is present, the pheno¬ 
menal world is present. When there is no mind, there is no 
duality. When by the light of discriminative knowledge, 
discipline and non-attachment, the mind ceases to be mind, 
that is, when it is controlled and withdrawn into the Atman, 
or when the mind by itself becomes latent in Atman as in 
deep sleep, the duality ceases to be manifested. Therefore, 
as it ceases to be, duality cannot have a real existence. 

The knowledge that Atman is the only reality or Be-ness 
can arise only from the instruction given by the scriptures 
and by the teachers. In the absence of fuel, fire remains 
without burning. Similarly, in the absence of the function, 
ing of the mind, it ceases to be mind. When there are no 
objects to be cognized, that is, when the mind does not create 
objects, it ceases to function as the cognizing agent and 
becomes one with Atman. 

Various scriptural texts and knowers of Brahman say 
that knowledge devoid of all differentiations, such as the 
knower and the known and therefore unborn and of the nature 
of pure consciousness, is non-different from the real Brahman 
to be known. Just as the sun of the nature of eternal light 
is known by its own luminosity, Brahman who is of the 
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essence of consciousness requires no other consciousness to 
know it. 

It is not to be supposed that the subdued and controlled 
mind, free from all kinds of activities and their objects, is 
exactly like the mind in the state of deep sleep in which also 
there is no duality. In deep sleep, the state of the mind is 
different being under the influence of illusory darkness of 
wrong knowledge of Avidya. There will still be latent in the 
mind the impressions and root-causes of the activities giving 
rise to undesirable things. In the fire of realization of the 
Reality Atman will be burnt up all wrong knowledge or 
Avidya and the root-causes of activities giving rise to appear¬ 
ances in the wakeful state. The state of the controlled mind 
is thus quite different, activity or Rajoguua and sources of 
sorrow having become quiescent. Therefore, it is not like the 
state of mind in deep sleep. 

In deep sleep, the mind becomes latent being covered by 
Tamoguna. But in the state of realization of Atman, the 
mind does not become latent and there is no Tamoguna or 
Avidya to cover it. When the two evils of the cognized and 
the cognizer due to Avidya or wrong knowledge disappear, 
then it becomes one with the non-dual supreme Brahman. 
That is the Fearless as there is no reason to fear in the 
absence of duality. Brahman, being of the nature of Eternity, 
Purity, Consciousness and Freedom, never requires any kind 
of action after the destruction of Avidya or wrong knowledge. 

The absence of Avidya is what is known as Samadhi. 
As Brahman rests in Samadhi, he is known as Samadhi. As 
Brahman is Samadhi, immovable and fearless, there can be 
in Brahman no such action as grasping anything or giving up 
anything. 

Yogins, seeking to know Brahman and not well-grounded 
in the teachings of Vedanta find it very difficult to under¬ 
stand Brahman. Though Brahman has been described as 
fearless, the Yogins are afraid of seeking Brahman thinking 
that it would lead to their own destruction. As such people 
are devoid of discrimination, there can be no freedom from 
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misery and fear while the mind, which is related to Atman, 
is active. To them, a true knowledge of Atman and eternal 
peace known as Moksha are dependent on the control of the 
mind. 

Control of the mind may be effected with determination, 
perseverance and without discouragement. The mind, which 
is engaged in forming desires and enjoyment of the fruits of 
action, should be turned back from them with proper means 
and care. Though the mind may be at perfect ease in sleep, 
it must be controlled even there, that is, it must be brought 
back to Atman. Allowing the mind to remain latent in sleep 
is the same as encouraging it to indulge in the miseries 
attendant on Avidya. Therefore, the mind must be controlled 
even in the matter of sleep in which Vasauas or impressions 
of waking experience persist. 

The mind should be brought to a state of equilibrium. 
One should not indulge in any happiness that may result from 
this slate, as this also takes its source in Avidya. Through 
knowledge one should practise non-attachment to external 
objects. When the inactive.mind shows signs of forming any 
attachment to external objects, it should be forcibly brought 
back into union with Atman. 

When the mind does not become latent in sleep nor 
active as in external experience but is absolutely quiescent 
and nothing appears before it, it is Brahman. 

This Atman is centred in itself, is ever at peace, as there 
is no evil in it. It is indescribable in words, as it is entirely 
unlike anything and unconnected with any external object. 

All that has been described till now is to enable us to 
understand that the only reality or truth is Brahman or 
Atman. No Jiva or actor or enjoyer is ever born in any way. 
Nor is any relation of cause and effect ever known about him. 
As Atman is non-dual, there can be no cause of birth of a 
Jiva. When there is not the least thing like birth, that is 
the supreme Being or Existence. 

Advaita has been proved to_ be real on the authority of 
Scriptures or Srutis and of reasoning. There are schools 
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of thought other than Advaita, such as dualists and nihil¬ 
ists whose doctrines are false and opposed to each other and 
give rise to desire, anger, misery, etc. What follows is 
intended to show that, in the absence of contradictions 
characteristic of dualists and nihilists, Advaita is the only 
true philosophy. 

The Samkhyas among the dualists maintain that per¬ 
ceived objects, that is effects, were previously in existence 
hut as causes. Others such as Vaiseshikas and Naiyayikas, 
being bolder and thinking themselves to be very wise, hold 
that the existing world came out of nothing, non-existence. 
Holding such opposite views, they are bound to quarrel with 
each other hoping to gain victory over the opponent. 

As the result of these disputations and attempts to 
overthrow each other’s doctrines, what tends to be established 
is Advaita. The Samkhya doctrine of the birth of an existing 
thing is overthrowm by the holders of the theory of ‘ asat ’ 
or non-existence by saying that that which is does not need 
any production or birth. The Samkhyas, in turn, overthrow 
the theory of ‘ asat ’ or non-existence giving birth to an 
existing thing, by saying that an nnperceived non-existence, 
like the unknown horn of a hare, cannot possibly give rise to 
any object. If something can come out of nothing, then 
since nothing has no distinctive nature, the whole world may 
result from the non-existence of anything, say a jar. Over¬ 
throwing by their disputations the mutually antagonistic 
theories of birth from existence and birth from non-cxistence, 
they tend to approach the non-dual position of the Advaitin 
and proclaim that, in truth, there is no such thing ns 
birth. 

What their arguments tend to establish non-birth or 
Ajnti of anything, the Advaitins gladly accept and do not 
care to engage in any more disputes. 

Some disputants predicate hirth to that which is unborn 
and has no birth. How can that which has no hirth and 
consequently immortal com^ to be mortal ? The immortal 
cannot become mortal; nor can the mortal become immortal. 
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A thing of a certain nature cannot change into something 
just the opposite. Believing that a thing naturally immortal 
can achieve mortality, how can one maintain that a thing can 
remain immortal and unchanged while passing through 
birth ? 

Heraclitus believed in incessant change without any 
underlying permanent identity or unity. Plato conceived of 
two worlds, one real and unchanging and the other consist¬ 
ing of change, confusion and instability, though the connec¬ 
tion between the two is not clearly stated. Parmenides and 
his Eleatic successors held that change being impossible in a 
permanent, homogeneous substance, the reality of the world 
including our own bodies must be a mere illusion of our 
deceptive senses. Bergson is the apostle of the reality of 
incessant change and appeals to our ordinary experience, 
though it never gives us mere change without persistence. 
All change must be a change of or in something. If there is 
no underlying identity, there is nothing to change. It may 
appear paradoxical, but only what is permanent can change. 
The Self which changes with the flux of time and circumstance 
is still at the bottom the same old Self. If each change 
meant a quite new self, there would be no reason for joy in a 
transition to a better or sorrow in a change for the worse. 

The Buddhists believe in the momentariness of sen¬ 
sations and knowledge. There is no self to feel them, 
compare them or experience joy or sorrow. If everything 
is momentary, why should one continue in a course of right 
conduct or feel responsibility for one’s actions? A. E. 
Taylor in his “Elements of Metaphysics” defines change 
“ as succession within an identity, the identity being as 
essential to the character of the process as the succession.” 
He also thinks that a single coherent end welds the series 
of changes into a unity which underlies permanent identity 
of character. One may ask, how can that which is subject 
to a succession of changes have a permanent identity ? 
What about the series of cvents^forming a connected dream ? 
Is there a permanent underlying identity of character peculiar 


to dream and separate from that of the waking state ? The 
only way out of these difficulties is to assume that the 
changes are merely superimposed on an unchanging and 
eternal Brahman. This perception of the so-called changes 
and considering them real is Maya. 

Many theologians seem to be at a loss to account for 
the immortality of the soul. It is one of the Christian 
tenets that God confers immortality on the souls he creates. 
But since the doctrine of the evolution of man from the lower 
animals came to be generally accepted, many religiously- 
minded persons are perplexed to believe in the immortality 
of the soul. They began to ask, at what stage of man’s 
evolution from the ape did the soul in man become worthy 
of eternal life ? An answer is furnished by Bishop Barnes. 
While preaching in Manchester Cathedral in March 1930, 
he gave out his discovery that when in the developing 
ape there appeared the first understanding of moral law, 
there arose a state of things in which immortality for the 
first time came into being. “ Then the process of soul¬ 
making began and the animal began to put on humanity.” 
“ Belief in personal immortality has its basis on man’s 
loyalty to goodness and truth. Man claims eternal life as 
a reward of righteousness which has a survival value. 
Otherwise, the universe would cease to lie rational and the 
creator will be only capricious making useless experiments. 
Obedience to the moral law was man's gift to his maker.” 
So, mortal man in the course of his evolution from the ape 
and the lower animals claimed immortality achieving it by 
his own exertions and transmitting it to all his successors. 
Bishop Barnes must be well aware that for every one man that 
obeys the moral law, there arc ninety-nine who deliberately 
disobey it. What is the reward for such unrighteousness ? 
Is it also immortality but only in hell? Having thus 
announced his discovery of the origin of immortality, 
Bishop Barnes declares that he does not believe in a static 
future but looks forward to development, achievement and 
enrichment. But as to where all this development, etc., 


is to take place, the Bishop is discreetly silent. He is 
satisfied with vaguely speaking of “ a realm of God where 
nothing of value was ever wasted The above is a fair 
sample of the way in which even educated, thinking men 
flounder in trying to account for the immortality of the soul. 

Even in Vyavahara or worldly experience, the nature 
of a thing is not known to change. The natural property 
of fire is to give out heat and light. This never changes 
at any time or place. The natural property of water is 
to flow from a higher to lower level and always remain 
constant. In all objects of worldly experience, which are 
merely objects superimposed on Brahman, this is recognized 
to be the meaning of the nature of a thing. So in the case 
of the real substance having no birth, immortality forms its 
very nature. 

All the Jivas whose nature is that of Atman are, on 
account of that very nature, free from all changes, such as old 
age, death, etc. Being of such a nature, if on the Atman 
are superimposed old age, death, etc., just as the snake is 
superimposed on a rope, they will be giving up the very 
nature of Atman. The very thought of old age and death in 
relation to Atman is committing the error of superimposition, 
that is, thinking one thing to be another. 

The Vaiseshika shows how the Samkhya theory of an 
existing thing being born as the world is self-contradictory. 
The cause which, according to the Samkhya, is the material 
like clay, the cause of the jar is verily the effect. That the 
cause only becomes transformed into the effect is what 
they say. The unborn and ever-existing PradhSna is 
born in the form of Mahat and other effects, though originally 
it has been taken to he changeless and permanent. If this is 
so, how can it be said to be unborn ? It is a contradictory 
thing to say that an unborn thing is horn. Moreover, 
Pradhana is said to be immutable. When it breaks up in 
one part into a variety as the world, how can it continue to 
be immutable? It is not in conformity with experience in 
this world, that jars which have parts and hrolccn in places 
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are ever said to be immutable. There is thus a two-fold 
contradiction in saying that a thing is unborn and born (that 
is transformed at the same time) and that a thing with parts 
is capable of being broken up into pieces and at the same 
time remain unchanged. In other words, if the Samkhyas 
wish to hold that the effect is non-different from the unborn 
cause, it would be as good as asserting that the effect is also 
unborn. This is contradicting the experience that a thing is 
an effect and yet unborn. Effect and cause being non- 
different, how can there remain the immutability of the 
cause in the effect that may be born ? For half a hen cannot 
be cooked, allowing the other half to lay eggs. 

Moreover, in support of the assumption that from an 
unborn substance an effect is born, there is verily no illustra¬ 
tion. In the absence of an illustration, it may be taken as 
settled that from an unborn cause no effect can be born. 
Again, if a born thing is said to give rise to another the 
question will be asked, what gave birth to the first ? There 
being no limit to such questions, the whole argument ends in 
infinite regress. A so-called cause must be preceded by 
antecedent event, which again must be preceded by others 
and one can go on infinitely backwards. So, it is absurd to 
speak of a first cause. 

It may be argued that, from merit and demerit as 
causes, the aggregate of clementals known as the body is 
produced. From this body again are produced merit and 
demerit. Those who argue thus attribute to the causes in 
the form of merit and demerit and to the effects in the 
form of bodies an interdependence and mutual origin. How 
can such people predicate birthlessness either to causes or 
effects? Therefore, the eternal and unchanging Atman can 
never become either effect or cause. The saying that from 
the result born of a cause the cause is reborn is quite as 
absurd as saying that from the son is born the father. There¬ 
fore, to prevent such an absurd conclusion, the order of 
succession of cause and effepj must be first established, the 
cause being the prior one and the effect the subsequent one. 

6 » 
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According to A. E. Taylor, causation means “ that the 
occurrence and the character of every event in the Time 
series is completely determined by preceding events.” In 
other words, the present depends on the past and the future 
on the present. Cause is not the whole true logical ground 
but the ground so far as it can be discovered in the train of 
temporarily antecedent circumstances. Thus, cause is in¬ 
complete ground and the principle of causation is not, like 
the principle of sufficient reason, axiomatic. Actual experi¬ 
ence cannot prove the principle of causation. Cause is 
assumed, as it is practically useful. So, cause is a postulate 
which experience may confirm but cannot prove. The 
conception of cause is anthropomorphic in origin and 
owes its existence to practical needs. 

If the cause and effect are said to arise simultaneously, 
they cannot bear the relation of cause and effect but will be 
like the right and left horns of a cow growing at the same 
time. Two things, each depending on the other for its 
production, can never come to bear the relation of cause 
and effect, nor indeed any other relation. 

The illustration of seed and the sprout is sometimes 
brought forward as showing the relation of cause and 
effect. But, it does not serve the purpose; for, the relation 
between the seed and the sprout is not beginningless at 
all, as we see that all the previous ones had a beginning 
and all the succeeding ones likewise. At any moment, 
a sprout arises from a seed and sprout later on gives rise 
to seeds. The succession of seeds and sprouts shows 
always a beginning and nothing can be said to be without 
a beginning. This also applies to cause and effect. 

There is no such thing as a series of seeds and 
sprouts without a beginning; for, apart from individual 
seeds and sprouts, there can be no such independent 
thing as a series of seeds and sprouts without a begin¬ 
ning. Similarly, a series of causes and effects cannot be 
maintained as apart from individual antecedent causes 
and subsequent effects. 
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To the scientific mind, causes and effects are alike events. 
Causation, in the scientific sense, means sequence of events 
under definitely known conditions. But, as popularly con¬ 
ceived, a cause is a person or something into which we can 
mentally project a conscious life akin to our own. A cause 
is never thought of as merely preceding the effect but 
it is supposed to make the effect occur, that is to say, to 
bring it about by an exercise of activity. So, a cause is 
conceived as being active and the effect passive. 

The mere absence of knowledge of the antecedence and. 
consequence, as regards cause and effect, is itself enough 
to bring into prominence the doctrine of non-birth. If the', 
properties of a thing born are perceived, how can its preced¬ 
ing cause not be grasped ? The perceiver of a thing born 
must needs perceive that from which it is born; for, the 
thing born and that from which it is born must be in a 
closely intimate relation with each other. 

The birth of anything cannot be established by any 
manner of means. Nothing can be born from its own form. 
Nothing can reproduce itself, ns one jar does not form 
another jar. Nor is anything produced from anything else, 
as a cloth is not produced from a jar. In the same way, 
two different things cannot together produce a new thing, as 
it is opposed to experience. A jar and a cloth together do 
not give rise to a new jar or cloth or a third thing. 

In Vyavahara, we speak of a jar being produced from, 
clay and of a son being born to the parents. But these are 
mere ideas and words. When properly examined, the basis 
of ideas and words and the corresponding attributes of 
objects such as a jar, a son, etc., are found to be nothing 
more than mere words. As the Sruti says, “All effects are 
mere words and names.” 

If effects like a jar, a son, etc., are supposed to be-' 
present in clay, parents, etc., birth need not be predicated 
of them, as they are already existing. Effects cannot be 
said to be born from ‘asat’«• non-being, as like the horns 
of a hare, they have no existence whatever. No effects gan- 
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be produced from ‘sadasat’, being and non-being, as such 
a combination is contradictory and destructive in its very 
nature. Therefore, no object whatever is ever born or pro¬ 
duced. 

According to J. S. Mill, cause and effect are not distinct 
events or phenomena but the earlier and later stages in 
a continuous process. This, in fact, does away with the 
principle of causation. You cannot say where a cause 
ends and an effect begins or where one stage ends and 
the next begins. 

Plurality of causes is ultimately a logical contradiction 
but, in any form in which the causal postulate is of prac¬ 
tical use, it must recognize plurality. The causal postulate, 
according to which events are completely determined by 
antecedent events, leads to the belief that the stream of 
events is discontinuous. This belief is inherently self-contra¬ 
dictory and so ultimately untrue. 

When the relation between cause and effect is said 
to be a necessity, it simply means that if you assert the 
existence of the conditions, you are logically bound to 
assert the existence of the result. It was Hume that 
first brought out this subjective character of the “neces¬ 
sity ” of causal relation. 

Some maintain that an object is produced by the 
union of action, actor and result; and that it is of a 
transitory nature. This is contrary to reason and experi¬ 
ence. For, as the objects produced disappear immediately 
after their production and before their cognition and 
determination, they cannot at all be experienced and thus 
memory is rendered impossible. 

Admitting the beginninglessness of causes, such as 
merit and demerit and of effects such as bodies is equi¬ 
valent to accepting their non-production or non-birth, no 
effect can arise of itself without an external cause or 
from a cause having no beginning and therefore no birth. 
Worldly experience also supposes the view that, where the 
cause is not known in the beginning, its birth also cannot 
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be known. Only that which has a cause has a beginning 
and not that which has none. 

Ordinary people may consider that external objects 
apart from the perceiving subject are necessary for giving 
rise to sensation, to percepts, and feelings of joy, sorrow, 
etc. But thinkers know that, independent of consciousness, 
there can be no perceiving subject or perceived objects or 
perceptions. In dreams, we know that there are no external 
objects and yet the dreamer experiences sensations, percepts, 
etc. In deep sleep, we are not aware of a perceiving subject 
nor of any objects. This is also true of persons in the state 
of Samadhi or enlightened reflection and of Muktas or per¬ 
sons released from Avidya. Therefore, the so-called external 
objects of the waking state are as much causes of cognition 
as a rope is a cause of the appearance of a snake. The 
appearance of objects is due to Maya or Avidya and even a 
cause may not be a cause, as it disappears when the 
illusion goes. 


(To be continued.) 



SUMERO-DRAVIDIAN AFFINITIES 

By A. S. Thyagaraju, M.A. 


The discovery of a large number of seals at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-Daro has set scholars on the interesting track 
of deciphering them and discovering the origin of the 
mysterious people who have been termed ‘Sumerians It is 
now found out that the Indus valley civilization was sub¬ 
stantially the same as the civilization of the Mesopotamian 
plateau; but the writings on the seals have baffled scholars. 1 
Nevertheless Professor Waddell claims to have been able 
to read the script. He says how h$ discovered “ that the 
* Sumerian ’ language with its writing was the early Aryan t 

speech and script and the parent of the Aryan family of 
languages, ancient and modern, with their writing, and in 
particular the parent of the English, Anglo-Saxon, ‘Celtic’, * 

Gothic, Norse, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit and all unsuspectedly 
also, of the ancient Egyptian languages and writing; that 
this Aryan speech with its writing was spread over the ancient 
world by the Phoenicians, who were not Semites, as hitherto 
supposed, but the leading sea-faring branch of the Sume¬ 
rians or Early Aryans.’’ 2 He says in an earlier publication 
of his: “That the writing on these seals was * Sumerian ’ 
and of an archaic type I recognized on the first glance at 
their photographs.... Having in my search for Aryan 
origins been led by various clues to the conclusion that the 
Sumerians were Aryans, . . . the problem of the Indus Valley 
script was to me a comparatively easy one.” 3 Professor 
Waddell has carried his study so deeply into the origins that v 


1 Illustrated London News, December 19, 1931. Review of Sir John 
Marsh all's *' Mobenjodaro ", by Sir Arthur Keitb. 

* A Sumer-Aryan Dictionary. L. A. Waddell. Part I, A— F, 1927, Intro¬ 
duction, pp. ix-x. 

3 The Indo-Snmerian Seals Detiphfwd. L. A. Waddell, 1925, Preface, 
pp. v-vi. 
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he has been able to publish a dictionary of Sumer-Aryan 
terms. 

But some other scholars have arrived at a conclusion 
which tries to equate Sumerian with Dravidian, it was 
Caldwell who first drew the attention of students of philology 
to certain affinities between Dravidian and Indo-European, 
and suggested that these must have been very early borrow¬ 
ings into the Indo-European of Dravidic terms. The discovery 
of the existence of an unknown people in the Indus Valley 
naturally had led some to suppose that these were the ances¬ 
tors of the Dravidians, the dark race of South India. Mr. 
R. S. Vaidyanatha Aiyar has an interesting article on ‘ Sumero- 
Dravidian and Hittite-Aryan Origins ’. 4 That there are 
affinities between the Dravidian language and many branches 
of the Indo-European family is being proved by many Indian 
scholars. Some claim a Sanskritic origin for Dravidian 
while others give it a contemporary development with Indo- 
European from a common mother-tongue, which is variously 
termed ' Sumerian ’, * Scythian ’, etc. Some others 8 claim for 
it a close family connection with the eastern and northern 
branches of the Germanic family, i.e., with Gothic and Old 
Icelandic. 

A German Professor® considers that the Dravidians were 
the predecessors of the Aryans of Mesopotamia. Basing 
his conclusion on the study of place-names he says “where 
history is silent place-names might speak”. Mr. L. V. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar in a notice of this book speaks as 
follows about the professor’s conclusion: “ He is inclined to 
think that the original Dravidian peoples must have 
inhabited the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris and that 
from thence, pressed outwards by other races like the 
Semites, the Sumerians and the Aryans, they must have 

4 The Quaritrly Journal of the Mythic Society, April 1929. 

8 South Indian Research, July 1920, p. 178. cf. the issues of August 1919 
p. 7 ff. and February 1920, p. 34 ff. 

* A it - dr(iv idisc Acs — Kine namtnkuudliche (Jntersuchiiig. Von A. Clemens 
Schoeoer. Partenkirchen, German/.* 




Spread over the plateaux of Persia and thence penetrated into 
India ... In his book he traces a large number of ancient 
place-names in Afghanistan, the highlands of Persia, the 
plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris and Mesopotamia 
generally, to Dravidian forms . . . He also suggests that 
Dravidian words like dr: river, are discoverable in pre-Indo- 
Germanic names of places and of rivers, in Central Europe 
also.” 7 Mr. Ramaswamy Aiyar quotes some very interesting 
parallels from Herr Schcener’s brochure. Such, for example, 
are the name of the King, Sargon (c/. Drav. sari: straight, 
koti : king) the just king ; Chinnaran, the name of a small 
fort ( cj Drav. chiuna : small, aram : fort); Talar, the name 
of a spot where two small streams originate (c/. Drav. talai : 
head, dr : stream.); Chinnar; Bambur (c/. Drav. pdmbu : 
snake, ur: town; Ur of the Chaldees, etc. 

Professor Waddell has not thought of a possible connec¬ 
tion of Dravidian with the ancient Sumerian. While study¬ 
ing his Sumer-Aryan Dictionary, it struck me that many 
of the Sumerian roots that he had listed had cognates or 
• derivatives in the Dravidian languages. I cannot make bold 
to draw conclusions from these affinities, for there is every 
possibility of such resemblances being merely accidental; but 
perhaps it will be possible one day, after a thorough and 
systematic study of the grammar and syntax of Sumerian 
is made, to equate Aryan—Sumerian—Dravidian, especially 
when researches from other vistas of approach seem to point 
to the same end. 

I give below a list of what seem to me to be Sumero- 
Dravidic Affinities. I follow the word order of Professor 
Waddell’s Sumer-Aryan Dictionary. The Sumerian, Egyp¬ 
tian and Akkad roots are taken from the same book. 
The most striking English cognates, selected from Pro¬ 
fessor Waddell’s list, are given in brackets, along with each 
root that is considered. I have used the “ Andhra Pada 


7 The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol. XX, 
No. I, July 1929, pp. 49-53. * 


Parijatamu ” 8 for deciding whether a word is Dravidic or 
of Sanskrit origin. I have selected only words from the 
Telugu language, though I have also added a few Tamil 
cognates here and there. 

A 

Su. a: interjection, c/. Dr. ah: abba, ayya, amma, are. 
(ah). 

Su. ab, ap, abba: father, cf. Tel. appa, abba: father, 
(abbot). 

Su. ab, ap: beget, cattle, create, cf. Tel. appa, abba : 
father ; abbayi: boy; ammoyi: girl; avu: cow (have, 
heifer). 

Su. aba: off, after, behind, cf. Tel. avatala: afterwards. 
Tam. afparam : afterwards (after, apology). 

Su. ad, at, adda: father, mother, cf. Tel. atta taunt 
(Dad, atavism). 

Su. aha, ang: cry, howl, pain. cf. Tel. ayyo: cry of pain, 
ednpu : cry. Tam. arei: cry. (ache, agony, awe). 

Su. al: high, lofty, hill. cf. Tam. dram: deep (altar, alti¬ 
tude). 

Su. ala, alal: all, full, totality, cf. Tel. ella: everything. 
Tam. ellam, alia: all (all, almost). 

Su. atne, erne: mother, love, grace, cf. Tel. amma: 
mother, ammi: woman (mamma, mammalia). 

Su. ama: womb, wide, hold.+Egy. am: to swallow, cf. 
Tel. tttnmi: spittle ; ubbn: to swell (womb, ample). 

Su. ana: one. +Sans. ani: a pin. cf. Tel. diii : axle pin 
(an, one, unit). 

Su. ar, ar, ara: plough, bond uplift, cf. Tel. eddu: ox ; 
enumii: male buffalo ; eru: to plough. Tam. arisi: rice 
(ear, arable, harrow). 

Su. ara : copper, bronze, cf. Tel. era, erra : red (ore). 

Su. arata, aratta: earth, land, massive, heavy, cf. Tel. 
drataviu: sadness; arati-chcttu: plantain tree; the 
village name * Aratla-katfa’ (earth, arduous, orthodox). 

* Xudhrapadaparijatamn auu Suildhdndkr.migkan(uvu, by Ogirala Jaga- 
nadhakavigarn and Gurujada SreelJamamurtliygara, 1888. 
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B 

Su. bad, bat : stave, wooden tool. cf. Tel. badda : bamboo 
splinter ; bettamu : rattan, cane (bat, battledore). 

Su. bad, bat: strike, destroy, kill. cf. Tel. bddu: to strike; 
po$u: to poke; paf{u: to hold. Tam. pttdi: hold (beat 
batter, butt, pat). 

Su. bad, bat: deep, dark. cf. Tel. bottiga : totality (bottom, 
buttock, fathom, pathos, pedal). 

Su. bal' to turn. cf. Tel. malupu: bend. Tam. vali, val: 
to bend (ball, bowler, voluble). 

Su. ban, pan: bow. cf. Tel. bandi : bullock cart, ‘ bandy '» 
banti: ball; vongit : to bend; vonkara: crooked. Tam. 
vandi : cart (bandy, bent, banjo). 

Su. bar: city. cf. Tel. vuru: town; proln: city (borough). 

Su. bar: see, look, inspect, cf. Tel. p&ruva: sight; p&ru- 
vainu: pigeon. Tam. parti: see (peer, pry, pore). 

Su. bit, pit, bi: blaze, flame, fire. cf. Tel. vella: white. 
Tam. velli: silver; velichem: light (blaze, bliss). 

Su. bir: break, tear, cut off. cf. Tel. viruchu: to break; 
pirucliu: to tear; ptirudu: child-birth (break). 

Su. bir: offspring, child, brood, cf. Tel. purtufu: child¬ 
birth; bidda: child; pilla: child, girl; pitta: bird 
(breed, brood, bred, bird, birth, brat). 

Su. bur, bum’ bore, open, dig. cf. Tel. puriigu: worm. 
Tam. puru: to enter (bore, perforate, burrow, 
prick). 

Su. bur, bit, bunt: worm, serpent, cf. Tel. purugu: worm. 
Tam. putuvu: worm (worm, vermin, vermicelli, Ormes- 
head). 

Su. bum: fruit, berry, many-fold. cf. Tel. pain : many. 
Tam. param: fruit (berry, fruit). 

D 

Su. dab, dib, tab: dwelling, surround, tent. cf. Tel. dibba : 
mound; ddba: terrace. Tam. teppa: raft (tabor, tapis, 
tavern, tabernacle.) «. 



Su. dag, tak : spread out, extend, cover, c/. Tel. tabu: 
touch; dagu: hide (deck, decorate, detect, thatch, 
toga, protect). 

Su. dam: consort, wife, husband, cf. Tel. tammud.ii: 
brother. Tam. tambi: brother (dam, dame, damsel). 

Su. dar, tar: wound, cut open, tear. cf. Tel. tera : weapon. 
tora: danger, toragu : to fall (tear, torn, thorn). 

Su. dar, tar, dara : weave, cloth, colour, cf. Tel. dera: 
tent (drape, trap, drab). 

Su. dar, dir, tar: look up, shut, door. cf. Tel. talupu: 
door (door). 

Su. dara, darn: fetter, band, net. cf. Tel. daramu: 
thread; traclu: rope (draught, draft, draw, drag, 
dragon). 

Su. de, di: shine, destroy, cf. Tam. fly: fire (devil, 
demon, diabolic). 

Su. del: cutting, cf. Tel. tela: scorpion (dale, delve, dell, 
dole, doll, idol, tool). 

Su. dib: enclose, hold, retain, cf. Tel. dibba: mound; 
tippa: hill (dwell). 

Su. dim: pillar, post, bar, log. cf. Tel. dimma : log, bar 
(timber). 

Su. dim: erect, build of houses, etc. cf. Tel. dimma: a 
platform, ‘ payal’, a support. Untie: a payal; dintie: 
a mound as in the village name ‘ Dipal-dinne ’ (dome, 
domestic'. 

Su. dim : overwhelm, crush down, cut. cf. Tel. dimmisa: 
an instrument for levelling the ground; dimpu: to put 
down; tinu: to eat (doom, damn, timid, damage, 
condemn). 

Su. dim, dimma: weak in body and mind. cf. Tel. 
dimmari: an unconscious person; dimma: to be 
stunned (dim, bedim). 

Su. dirig: bend, bow down, dark. cf. Tel. tirugu: turn 
back (dwarf). 

Su. da: go, come. cf. Tel. duhu, dumtiku: to cross 

° •• 

(dawdle). 
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Su. dub, tub: tablet, platform, table, cf. Tel. tapela: 

brass, utensil; tabuku: plate (table, tableau, tablet). 
Su. dur, tur: prince, king, the great, lofty, cf. Tel. dora: 
lord, great man, rich person (Tyrant, Thor). 

E 

Su. edin, etin : plain, field, desert, cf. Tel. eddru, edari: 

desert (Garden of Eden, Aden). 

Su. ega, egura: black-water, high tide. cf. Tam. eri: lake. 

(aqua, ocean, Euxine, Aigean). 

Su. edir: backwards, after, walking away. cf. Tel. eguru: 
to fly. Tam. eru: to ascend (vagary, vague, vagrant, 
extravagant). 

Su. ela-ntu: mount, rise up, hill. cf. Tel. ettu: high. 

Tam. eru; to ascend (Alp, Elam). 

Su. elim, Him : ram, leader of the herd. cf. Tel. elu : to 
rule (billy, William, Elk. eland). 

Su. eme : tongue, language, mouth, cf. Tel. urnini: spittle; 
mu, muti: mouth. Tam. mudal : first, mouth (ahem, 
hem, amen, yammer). 

Su. er, eri, ir : hurry, hasten, cf. Tel. eru: river; dru: 
river. Tam. eri, ar: river (hurry, hurricane, hurl, urge, 
whirl). 

Su. er, eri, urn : fortified city. cf. Tel. urn : city. Tam. 
ur: city. (—) 

Su. erirn: army, warrior. Pictured by the Lightning sign. 
cf. Tel. urutnu: thunder (army, armada). 

F 

Su. fi, pi: serpent, bite, afflict, cf. Tel. usuru: life, 
agony. Tam. virian: asp. (viper, vile, virus). 

Su. firiq, piriq: frightful, kill, grief, cf. Tel. piriki: 
coward (fright, fierce, ferocity, brigand, prig). 


GAUTAMIPUTRA, RUDRADAMA AND KANISKA. 

By S. Srikantha Sastri, M.A. 

In a previous issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society (Vol. XVII, p. 334), I pointed out that the evidence 
of the Puranas leads us to believe that Hala-Salivahana is 
the founder of the era named after him. That Hala was 
also a powerful monarch who extended his power as far 
as Ceylon is proved by other literary evidences (Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. II, Pt. I, July 1927). 
If we push this point to its logical conclusion, it leads us 
to the fact that Gautamiputra must be placed in 108 to 130 
A.D. and Pujamavi from 130 to 158 A.D. This means 
that Pujamavi, Rudradaman who must certainly be placed in 
130 to 150 A.D. and Kanigka (accession in 128-29 A.D. 
according to Sten Konow and Wijk) were contemporaries. 

Several objections are urged against this theory. The first 
is that Chastana or Tiastenes is mentioned with a Pulamovi 
by Ptolemy as contemporaries. Ptolemy relied upon inaccu¬ 
rate reports of sailors from whom he drew his information for 
his works which he wrote between 104-147 A.D. Therefore 
it is possible that Ptolemy was recording facts of history forty 
or fifty 5 'ears old. Thus there is no sufficient basis for the 
conclusion that Ptolemy, Chasfcina and Pujamavi were living 
in c. 110 A.D. 

There are three Pulomavis mentioned in the Puranas. 
According to my chronology given in connection with the 
discussion of Salivahana era, the list of kings from the 
beginning of the Christian era is as follows:— 

No. 11 Skandasvati ... 2 B.C. to 5 A.D. 

„ 12 Mrgendra ... 5 A.D. to 8 „ 

„ 13 Kuntaja ... 8 „ to 16 „ 

„ 14 Svatikarna ... 16 „ to 17 „ 

„ 15 Pujomavi I ... 17 „ to 53 ,, 

Chajtana was most probably the contemporary of this 
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Pulomavi about the year 50 A.D. There is no evidence 
to prove that Katch was ever under the Satavahanas. Ujjaini 
was probably captured by Chnstana which enabled him to call 
himself a Mahaksatrapa whereas in his early days he 
was merely a Ksatrapa. But under Jayadaman, who was 
merely a Kgatrapa, Akara or Eastern Malva was once again 
taken by Gautamlputra Satakarni and was held in his grasp 
as is evident from the inscrijption of Bala^rl. This reconquest 
of Ujjaini by Gautamlputra must have been after his 
eighteenth year, for till then he was staying at Benakataka 
near Vaijayanti in the south of the Kr$na. 

It is agreed that Jayadaman who succeeded Cha$tana 
must have reigned for at least fifteen or twenty years before 
the accession of Rudradaman some years before 130 A.D. 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee is most probably right in holding that 
the Andhau inscription of the year 52 is that of Rudradaman 
himself and there is nothing to prove the joint rulership of 
Cha§tana and Rudradaman. I believe that most probably 
more than half a century was covered by the closing years of 
Cha$tana, the rule of Jayadaman and some years of Rudra¬ 
daman before 130 A.D. 

The Periplus mentions Mambarus (identified with Naha¬ 
pana) and an elder Saraganes (probably Skand Svatikarna). 
If we assign the Junnar inscription of the 46th year to the 
Vikrama era, Nahapana should be placed in the last decade of 
the first century B.C. and probably in the beginning of the 
first century A.C’. The evidence of the Joglethembi hoard 
has conclusively proved that more than a century must have 
elapsed, during which time the successors of Nahapana 
impressed their own figures on the coins and passed them 
into circulation, before the coins were restruck by Gautaml¬ 
putra {Journal of Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXII). Therefore there is no difficulty in placing 
Gautamlputra in c. 110 A.D. Rudradaman cannot have 
wrested Akara from Gautamlputra Yajna Sri Satakarni who 
was a very powerful ruler. He js assigned a rule of nearly 
thirty years in the Puranas and his coins bearing the figure of 
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a ship speak of his naval power also. Yajila Sri seems to 
have retrieved the fallen fortunes of his family after the 
comparatively weak rule of Pujumavi the successor of 
Goutamlputra, Siva Sri and Sivaskanda, as his coins are 
found in Kathiawar and Gujarat. 

The vicissitudes of Satavahana power in the north must 
have been as follows. Cha§tana during the closing years of 
PulSmavi I was probably deputed by Kuzula Kadphises 
to rule Kutch and Eastern Majava. He conquered Ujjaini 
and called himself a Mahak§atrapa during the rule of 
Manflalaka, Purikasena, Sundara Sata, Chakora and Sivasvati 
who seem to have been merely nominal kings soon deposed, 
as very' brief reigns are assigned to them. Gautamlputra, 
however, determined to root out foreign rule. During these 
dark days, the Satavahana capital was removed to Bcnakafcka 
which was probably the earliest home of the Satavahanas. 
Gautamiputra’s inscription (Ep. Ind., VIII, Nasik Inscriptions, 
No. 4) refers to him (as the lord of Benakafaika in Govardhana) 
and to the camp of the Vaijayanti army. To interpret both 
Vejayautiye and Vijaya before Skandhavara as meaning vic¬ 
torious, would mean that the word has been repeated by the 
composer of the inscription merely to emphasize the success 
of the army, whereas a single word would have been more 
than enough. Therefore Vejayautiye Senaye undoubtedly 
refers to Banavasi. Banavasi was a place of importance long 
before the rise of the Kadambas, under the rule of Harati- 
putra Vi§nukada Chufu Kadananda and Haritiputra Siva- 
skandavarman (Ind. Ant., XLVI, p. 156 ff.) who certainly 
belonged to the ^atavahana and Chutu families. Therefore we 
must look for Govardhanagiri and Benakataka round about 
Banavasi. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the word Vijaya is connected with Vaijayanti or Banavasi in 
early Kadamba inscriptions “ Svasti, Vijaya Vaijayantyam 
Sxcdmi \1 ahasena matrgavdnudhydtabhishi'ktdnam ” etc. 
(Epi. Car., Shimoga, Vol. II, SB. 33). Similarly Jinasena in 
his Mahapurana while describing the conquests of Bharata, 
speaks of Vaijayanti and its sea-port Vaijayanti Mahddvdra, 
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In the Kadamba inscription of Mrgesavarman referred to 
above, there is mention of a Venna river, obviously the 
stream Yenue which joins the ^aravati, and here also is found 
Govardhanagiri on the borders of the Shimoga district just 
below the place where the Saravati joins the sea. Therefore 
I believe that Gautamlputra called himself the lord of Bena- 
kataka and Govardhanagiri and with his army from 
Banavasi marched on the Khakaratas and other rulers and 
regained the other capital Prati$thana. Gautamiputra put 
an end to the line of Khakaratas and wrested back the 
provinces that had been lost. The provinces mentioned in 
thejunagadh inscription of Rudradaman and Nasik inscrip¬ 
tion of Balasri are as follows (Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII):— 


Gautamiputra 
(c. 106—130 A.D.) 

Rudradaman 
(130—150 A.D.) 

(1) 

Akara 

(1) 

POrvaparakara 

(2) 

Avanti 

(2) 

Avanti 

(3) 

Aniipa 

(3) 

Anupa 

(4) 

Anarta 

(4) 

Anarta 

(5) 

Suratha 

(5) 

Sura§$ra 

(6) 

Kukara 

(6) 

Kukura 

(7) 

Aparanta 

(7) 

Aparanta 


Other provinces mentioned by Gautamlputra are Asika, Agaka, 
Mulaka and Vidarbha. Those mentioned by Rudradama 
are Maru, Kachha, Sindhu, Sovira, Nishada and Youdheya. 
The provinces, Rudradama says, were taken by himself unaided 
(Svavxryarjita). Evidently all the western provinces even 
as far as Aparanta were wrested from Pulamavi who was driven 
back to the ancient capital Benakataka where he stayed 
till his 19th year (No. 3, Nasik Inscriptions), when having 
rebuilt Pratigthana he called it Navanagara or new town. 
Therefore it is apparent that while Aparanta was in the 
possession of the K§atrapas, Pulamavi could not have been 
at Pai^han. Indeed Rudradama seems to have harried the 
Satakarni into the Dakginapatha twice without any provo¬ 
cation {tiirvyaja) but left him alone because of his relation¬ 
ship. * 
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In arriving at the above reconstruction of history of the 
Kgatrnpas and Satavahanas we have taken for granted first 
that Nahapana lived before Sodasa ; secondly, that though a 
century elapsed between Nahapana and Gautamlputra, the 
successors of Nahapana were content with merely changing 
the figures on the coins without changing the legends; and 
thirdly, that Cha$tni}a and Jayadaman had probably very 
long reigns. Each one of these points can be disputed, but 
thereby the dates here assigned to Goutamlputra are not 
much affected ( QJM.S ., Vol. XVIII, p. 230). 

As soon as the powerful hand of Goutamlputra was 
removed by death in 129-30 A.D., Rudradaman became 
aggressive in Sindh and Gujarat and sought to extend his 
sovereignty at the expense of Pujamovi II. He took Akara 
from the Satavahanas some time before 150 A.D.; but in his 
old age or perhaps in the time of his weak successor, Eastern 
Malva was lost to the Ksatrapas. Kanipka 1 who started 
his own era in 128-29 A.D. grew in power; and in the 28th 
year of his reign, i.e., in 126 A.D. we find Vasipka ruling there. 
The Satavahana power suffered an eclipse during the reigns of 
Pulomavi II, Siva Sri and Siva Skanda and they had to retire 
south of the Kpshna to their original home near Benaka^aka 
and Vaijayanti. It was only under Goutamiputra Yajna 
Sri, who taking advantage of the weak rule of Kpatrapas 
and Kupanas, managed to reconquer all the old Satavahana 
possessions—Akara, Sourapfcra, Aparanta, etc., that the 
Satavahana power revived. Asmaka, Mulaka and Vidarbha 
were too far from the centre of Kpatrapa, Khakarata and 
Kusana activities and were never subject to these foreign 
powers with the occasional exception of Pratipthiina which 
was the capital of the Mulaka country from the earliest times. 

The Jatakas, Mahabharata, etc., refer to Pratipthana, the 
capital of Mulaka country as contrasted with Poudana, the 
capital of the Asmaka country (Jatakas III, 3-3 & 4). Kanaka's 
power never extenderf into Sindh or Akara or Eastern Malva 
during his own time. But die real bone of contention be¬ 
tween Kanipka and Rudradftnjan pe^rps to have been Sovira. 

9 r 
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According to Sue Vihara record of the year 11 (140 A.D.). 
Bhavalpur on the Sutlej must have been in possession of 
Kani§ka. This was in the country of S6vira in which* 
according to Al-Beruni, was included Multan. In the year 
150 A.D. we find Rudradaman claiming it. In 156 A.D. we 
find Vasifka extending the Ku?ana power as far as Aknra 
(Eastern Ma]va). Therefore we have to conclude that some 
time after 140 A.D. and before 150 A.D. SCvira was taken 
from Kanifka, but later, before 156 A.D. Vasi§ka repulsed 
the K$atrapas and took possession of Akara. If on the 
other hand accepting the statement of Yuvan Chwang, we say 
that S6vlra was a part of- the kingdom of Takka with its 
capital at Sakala near Jalandhar on the Bias, we will be 
forced to conclude that Rudradaman’s domiuions extended 
even into the Punjab. This is manifestly impossible. Therefore 
the river Sutlej was most probabaly the northern limit of 
his territory beyond which Kani$ka held sway. Rudradaman 
held Sovira in the north and Aparanta in the south only for a 
short time with the might of his power. These frontier 
provinces, however, were taken by Vasigka and Pulomavi, 
respectively, probably after his death. 



PRATIJNA-YAUGANDHARAYANA : A CRITIQUE 

By H. L. Hariyappa, M.A. 


L Introduction 

Bhfisa and his Plays. —Bhasa was only a name two 
decades ago. We are indebted to Praktana Vimar&i Vicak$ana 
Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar and Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri for unearthing Bhasa and securing for 
him and his works their deserved position in Sanskrit 
literature 1 . Searching enquiry has been made and divergent 
theories have been put forth by scholars these two and 
twenty years regarding the age and authenticity of the plays. 
It cannot be denied, however, that they form an excellent 
and sumptuous addition to the Sanskrit drama. It is proposed 
to consider here one of Bhasa’s thirteen plays—Pratijna- 
Yaugandharayana. 

The great epics of India, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata have, from time immemorial, been the perennial 
source of Indian poetry. Poets have vied with one another 
in working upon incidents and anecdotes selected from these 
vast store-houses. Some have gone to other sources and even 
to real life for their theme. Dantjin’s Dakakumdracarita and 
Bana’s Kadambari, for instance, draw from Katha literature, 
while $udral<a’s Mrcchakatika and Bhavabhuti’s MdhC- 
Madhava picture from life. Some works like Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitra and Bana’s Harsacariia have also given ,us 
history. 

The Theme of the Plays. —Bhasa has drawn from all these 
sources. Six of his plays are based on the Mahabharata, two 
on the Ramayana, three on the Katha, one on the Kf$na legend 
and one on social life. Some historical facts are also met 
with in these plays, notably in Pralijhd-Yaugandharayana and 

1 Vide Mysore Archeological Report for iQog to, paragraph 116. Indian 
Antiquary , Vol. 40, pp. 87-89. Svapna-Visavadatta , edited by T. G, Sastri t 
Trivandrum, 1924. Introduction, •* 
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Svapna-VasavadaUa. The subject-matter of Pratijna- Y augandha- 
rayana is from Gunatjhya’s Brhatkathdr, which is said to be in 
Paiiaci Prakjrt and appears to be as interesting as it is volu¬ 
minous. Says Buna in the introduction to his Harsacarita — 
fcTnftnrcrwn i 
ht it 

“For whose wonderment will not the Brhatkaiha, be— 
the Great Story which kindles the (sense of the) Beautiful 
and embellishes the Gaurl Vidyd 3 (so called), even as God 
Siva’s sport which burns Kandarpa (Cupid) and (yet) decorates 
Parvati ?’’ 

The Legend of Udayana .—The legend of Udayana Vatsa- 
raja seems to have been very popular in early Sanskrit and 
Pali literatures. References to him or to incidents in his 
life are found in technical works like Kauftlya’s Arthaiaslra 
and Patanjali’s Mahdbhapya, as well as in literary works like 
Mrcchakafika and Meghaduta, not to speak of whole works on ^ 
the subject like Pratijna-Yaugandhardyana, Svapna-Vdsavadatia, 
Ratndvali and Priyadar&ika. Udayana, besides, figures in 
history as having ruled at Ivausambi just after the decease of 
the Buddha and as having been a contemporary of Ajatasatru 
of Magadha and Pradyota of Ujjayinl. Buddhist and Jain 
works relating to the period, as well as the Puranas, refer to 
this aspect in great detail. 4 

* The Great Story is banded down through three adaptations or abridge¬ 
ments thereof, pit., Somadcva’s JCatha-sarit-sagara (composed between 
1063-87 A.D.), Kjemendra’s Brhatkathamanjari (slightly earlier than the 
former) and Budbaswamin’s BrhatkathaShkasangraha (earlier than 1000 A.D.). 

The last-named work was brought to light and its relative merits thoroughly 
discussed by Felix I.acflte in his Rstai sur Gutjdtfhya ct la Brhatkaiha, 
translated into English by R £ jasa b h A b h ti $ ana the Rev. A. M. Tabard, M.A., « 

m.r.a.s., m.b.e., and published by the Mythic Society, Bangalore (1923). 

8 Cf„ Com. ^at'lkara-fcT rffaj ?(9?rR I On the inter¬ 

pretation of the stanza compare also foot-note on p. 17, Essay on Gutjafhya t 
and the Brhatkaiha (Father Tabard's Translation). 

4 For fuller information see Priyaitariiid of f>rl Harja. edited and trans¬ 
lated by G. K. Nariman. A. V. W, Jackson and C. J. Ogden. (Columbia 
University, Indo-Jranian Series.) Introduction, pp. Ixii-lxxvi, 


1L The Play 

The Plot .—Vatsaraja was an accomplished person and 
an expert in the art of music, able to entice the elephant with' 
the mysterious vina known as Qhosavati. He was a formidable 
king and the country prospered under his rule supported as it 
was by the able minister Yaugandharayana. His neighbour, 
King Pradyota, also known as Mahasena owing to his posses¬ 
sing a large army, was anxious to give in marriage to 
Vatsaraja his fair daughter Vasavadatta. But Vatsaraja, out 
of sheer self-esteem (Act II, pp. 60-61), would not even 
regard him. Pradyota had, therefore, recourse to stratagem 
and enticed Vatsaraja to the borders of the kingdom, unaware 
and unsupported, by means of a blue elephant, which in the 
imagination of the royal hunter, corresponded to the type of 
elephants described in the Sastras. He was 

easily drawn to it and overwhelmed by the enemies lying in 
wait. Yaugandharayana, his minister, learnt through his spies 
about the intended ruse but he was late in warning the king 
of the danger. The capture of Vatsaraja was, therefore, 
inevitable. Once while he was in prison, he accidentally 
saw the princess and fell in love with her. 1 Meanwhile, 
Yaugandharayana, who excelled his contemporaries in strata¬ 
gem and statesmanship, entered Pradyota’s capital with his 
friends and servants, all in disguise, and won over, by liberal 
presents, all the guards of his master’s prison. Secret 
communication was thus established between the minister, 
disguised as a mad man, and Vatsaraja through the Vidu^aka 
disguised as a buffoon. Vasavadatta, in her love 8 for Vatsaraja, 
consented to run away with him and the escape was effected 

8 The Vidusaka's reference to the romance is not without humour— 

4)—rTtnaet: l fa—fa cTrrercT sfa ? 51^1 

I Act III. pp. 94 (Text edited with commentary by T. G. 
Sastri, Trivandrum). 

8 So ardent was it that she denied herself later on all comfort in order to 
help Yaugandharayana in redeeming her noble lord's suzereignty. The 
whole of the Svafna-Vasavndatta —t^ompanion play to this—is devoted to 
celebrate the triumph of this love. 


at the. earliest opportunity. In their attempt to recapture 
Vatsaraja, Mahasena’s guards could only take away as prisoner 
Yaugandharayana, who, with the small party of his soldiers, 
engaged them in severe fight. Bharatarobaka, the minister 
of Mahasena, wished to take revenge on the prisoner, but 
Mahasena, being pleased to find that Yaugandharayana 
employed the trick not to harm him but to save his master, 
acquitted him with honour. Vatsaraja and Vasavadatta lived 
happily as king and queen. 

First Act .—The play is short enough and the dramatist 
nowhere indulges in elaborating any single sentiment with 
the result that the interest of the audience or the reader 
is never allowed to flag. The first act, besides giving a clear 
idea of the relative position of Vatsaraja and Mahasena 
through the conversation between Yaugandharayana and 
Hamsaka, also indicates the conclusion through the oath 
taken by Yaugandharayana. The graphic narrative of the 
fall of Vatsaraja fully arrests attention. 

Second Act .—In the second act, Pradyota’s position is 
further revealed and the denouement rendered hopeful by the 
equitable treatment afforded to the royal prisoner and by the 
fact that Mahasena and his queen desire to make him their 
son-in-law. Mahasena’s discussion of the marriage problem 
with his chamberlain, Badarayajaa, and then with the queen, 
her enthusiasm regarding musical instruction being given 
to the princess and her assumed indifference regarding the 
choice of a suitable bridegroom after Vatsaraja was brought a 
captive are presented in a homely way and are characteristic¬ 
ally modern. The whole act is pleasantly realistic. 

Third Act .—The third act, called the mantrarlka (consult¬ 
ing scene), describes, by suggestion, 1 how the goal is within 
teach, clear of all obstacles. Its attainment is further assured 


r The learned translators ot the Punjab have ignored altogether the 
suggestive aspect of this act in their translation. Though it could be well 
regarded that the Vidft?aka's prattle and the Unmattaka's outbursts meant 
only fun and nothing more, yet the rfpree of tlhvani underlying it cannot 
e resisted. Compare Pandit T. G. Sastri's commentary. 
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by the final instructions given by Yaugandharayana (p. 90). 
The first part of the act is at once humorous and suggestive. 
First enters the Vidfijaka, disguised as a buffoon, complaining 
of the loss of his pudding bowl suggesting thereby 

his not having found Yaugandharayana, to whom he is anxious 
to deliver the king’s message. Yaugandharayana, on the othet 
hand, having laid out his plan by that time, seems tp .take 
matters easy. The Vidujaka holds within himself a catechismal 
inquiry as to what might have happened to the pudding bowl. 
Yaugandharayana enters as a mad man and in their; dialogue, 
which is strictly in keeping with their assumed idles, a private 
Conference is suggested as urgent to consider the situation. 
Rumanvan is also cleverly introduced as Srama^aka. They 
all adjourn to the secret Fire Chamber (3TWZ5) where they 
confer. The king’s message that the escape can be only with 
Vasavadatta is delivered; and though at first the conferrers 
despair, their loyalty asserts itself and Yaugandharayana takes 
his second oath to sec that Vasavadatta also escapes with 
Vatsaraja. They disperse and the act fittingly closes by thq 
resumption of the mad man’s r6le by Yaugandharayana. 

The dramatist has skilfully managed the scene in all its 
details, though sometimes, as in the opening speech of the! 
buffoon, the humour is rendered heavy by the suggestion 
involved. Also there is no consistency in the words used for 
particular hidden ideas. (pudding-bowl) is intended 

to refer to Vatsaraja or Yaugandharayana or even the intend¬ 
ed conference; and $l^r: point to the king’s message or the 
secret soldiers. It may render the passage very difficult for 
ready comprehension and may even mean a failure on the 
stage. But this disadvantage is more than compensated 
by the suggestion involved and the skill exhibited. Further, 
the success of any piece, easy or difficult, depends on the 
actor as well. Let alone the Vidu$aka’s. soliloquy. How 
natural is the ensuing dialogue between the Vidusaka and the 
Unmattaka (Yaugandharayana), full of fun and transparently 
suggestive of the secret pur**>se! The double r«lc gets more 
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and more interesting and every line bears testimony to the 
masterly mind that conceived it. 

Fourth Act .—In the last act also the action is rapid. 
Vatsaraja has escaped and is doubly happy with his love ; 
Yaugandharayana’s efforts are crowned with success though 
he falls a captive and is brought for trial. Happily the 
chamberlain announces that Mahasena is pleased to recognize 
his merit and requests him to accept the king’s present. 
Mahusena’s queen desires to die for the loss of her dear 
daughter but the king consoles her by proposing to celebrate 
the marriage of the run-away couple in a painting. 

Characteristics of the Play .—The story is plainly one of 
love as the ultimate result is the elopement of Vasavadatta 
with Vatsaraja. The play primarily celebrates the greatness 
of Yaugandharayana as a diplomat and incidentally the 
marriage, though behind the screen. Neither the prominence 
of the minister nor the love between Vatsaraja and Vasava¬ 
datta is anywhere lost sight of. Yaugandharayana himself 
countenances the love affair and aids it. How interesting 
again i3 the fact that King Mahasena and party have the 
same end as the enemies themselves and how the effect 
of the romance is very much heightened by the harmonious 
blending of the Vxra and SrAgara rasas consequent on the 
heroic activities of the minister and the romantic relationship 
between Vatsaraja and the princess ! 8 

Unlike an ordinary story depicting a conflict between 
two parties where one triumphs and the other loses, here 
there is something more ; while the one has triumphed, the 
other has by no means lost as both achieved their object—the 
marriage between Vasavadatta and Vatsaraja. Besides, 

* Cf. Com. (Tri. Edn., 1920) Act IV, p. 128. 

Wrk—jtw, rig 

nfomfon forrfHwtfrsr 


Mahasena employs stratagem to capture Vatsaraja not to 
humiliate him but to secure him as his son-in-law. He means 
it unmistakably when he says— 

1 srraim sfcr *rat *r 

gi^: I Irn^rT JT StlFT: II 

(Act II, p. 50.) 

“ Ay, the king of Benares sending an envoy, my mind 
turns towards Salankayana who has gone to capture Vatsa¬ 
raja. How is it that the Brahmin sends no information 
yet?” 

While, on the one hand, Mahasena feels unable to disoblige 
the king of Benares whose virtues ns related by his ambas¬ 
sador, Jaivanti, are enticing, on the other, he feels assured 
that he cannot secure a better bridegroom than Vatsaraja. 
The queen’s regard for him is noteworthy. 9 




tfsit— jrsrsrcraftiiTOW >*RTOwrrasii%tr *rrar 
i grcrrcjurar i i 

—arfasMter qrjpir: ii 

(Act II, pp. 60-61.) 

Queen —What is it that elates him, I wonder ? 

King —Well, the Bharata dynasty (whose scion he is) 
elates him—a dynasty which is mentioned in the Vedic lore 
and which counts among its numbers many an esteemed 
royal sage. A knowledge of music which he inherits in¬ 
vigorates him. A personality well becoming his age deludes 
him. (More than all) the love of his subjects somehow 
earned inspires him with confidence. 

Queen .—Desirable are these noble qualities. 

A young athlete, an accomplished musician, a high-born 
prince, a beloved ruler, an ardent hunter but a complete 
stranger to what later makes him the most famous prince of 


® Compare the Queen's message of condolence to Vatsaiaja on the reported 
death of Vasavadatta in the Svopna-Vdsavadatta (Tri. Edn., 1924), p. 133. 

mid—air? «tMi ‘g’qrm i w *n qr 

jtttstI (ussr tt* ^ auuditr.n ’ 
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romance ; such is Vatsaraja. His capture comes quite op¬ 
portunely, a blessing in disguise. Likewise, YaugandharSyaiia's 
effort to liberate his master is but a friendly act to Mahasena. 
Therefore it is that he honours the minister in these words:— 
q rrc M gftgfri: Jnqf^r <^ir t 

* 3 sitosrarat.n 

(Act IV, p. 120.) 

" For many reasons worthy, (I consider that) truly no 
harm was wrought by you ; virtues I despise not; pray, accept 
this golden vase.” 

Another point of note is that the two lovers, Vatsaraja and 
Vasavadatta, do not appear on the stage at all though their 
love is of the essence. Bhasa could well have allotted a scene 
to depict their first meeting as teacher and taught. But he 
rightly realized that it would detract from the adventures of 
Yaugandharayana and left the whole picture to the imagina¬ 
tion of the audience. Humour, ‘which is one of the greatest 
endowments of genius and the one which beyond all others 
should help to keep a work sane and wholesome,’ is Vichly 
scattered throughout the play and Yaugandharayana’s ready 
wit and sarcasm afford an intellectual treat. 

The Five-Fold, Structure of the Play .—The play is typical 
of a drama with its five-fold structure of the Initial Inci¬ 
dent, Rising Action, Climax, Denouement and Catastrophe. 

The attempt to capture Vatsaraja is the Initial Incident. 
Yaugandharayana’s address to Sailaka —* 1 

indicates the beginning of the Action (arrcsvir). The capture 
and Yaugandbarayana’s determination to liberate his master 
from the hands of the enemy, as embodied in his declaration— 
sTjsrOTrcfr ^ i 

it , 

(I. 1<S.) 

represent the Rising Action (*T?ir:). The minister and his 
assistants, Rumaijvan and the VidOjaka, entering the enemy’s « 
capital and making an elaborate plan of escape leading 
to the second oath taken by the minister mark the Climax of 
the play. (sivnw), inspiring the* hope that the party will 
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attain its object. The ‘pravc&aha (Introductory Scene) of the 
fourth act assures us of the success of the minister’s plans, 
as a result of which the whole of Ujjayinl (the capital of 
Pradyota) became Kau^ambi (the capital of Vatsaraja) except 
the rampart and the gates. This forms the Denouement or 
Resolution of Action (f^TCrU^rT:). Finally, the Catastrophe or 
the Conclusion of the play (4OTUTJI:) is stated in the announce¬ 
ment of the escape of Vatsaraja with Vasavadntta— 

3 zCtc^t frpfa: —and in the consolation offered by 
Mahascna. to his queen in proposing the celebration of the 
marriage in an effigy— I 

Criticism, of the Plot .—The plot of the Pratijna-Yaugandha- 
rdyana is not accepted by all critics as perfect. Witness the 
charge levelled by Bhamaha in his Kavydlatikdra (Ch. IV) 
where he cites the incident of the blue elephant trick as an 
instance of a literary defect called Nydyavirodhu . 10 Prof. 
A. B. Keith, though dissociating himself from Bhamaha, is 
obliged to remark—“ Neither the Parlijnd-Yaugandhardyana 
nor the Svapna-Vasavadatta is construed in so clumsy a 
manner but in some cases the working of the plot is entirely 
open to criticism,” 11 and proceeds to illustrate the point by 
discussing some details connected with only the Svapna - 
Vdsavadatta. Prof. A. C. Woolner, while introducing the 
translation of the play, 12 notices, however, some defects 
in plot construction—"Indeed, there seems to be some in¬ 
consistency”; for "it is not quite clear what is supposed to 
have happened between Act ii and Act iii or between Act 
iii and Act iv.” But it is some satisfaction that a note is 
added at the end to say that * Dr. Sarup will not admit 
any inconsistency’. 

10 Vi,le Introduction to Pratijud , Tri. Edt). (1920), pp. 1-3 ; also A. H. 

Keith'* Sanskrit Drama, p. 102. * * 

11 A. B. Keith’s Sanskrit Drama , p. 113. 

12 Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attributed to Bhasa. Translated into 
English by Prof. A. C. \Voolner # and Dr. Lakshm&n Sarup. Published for 
the University of the Punjab (1930) by the Oxford University Press. 
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The music lesson (the exact period of whose occurrence 
is one of the points raised) comes about certainly between the 
third and the fourth acts. While considering the plot of 
this play, it is important to keep out of mind the versions 
contained in other books dealing with the legend. For 
Bhasa many a time deviates from the traditional story as 
found in the Katkdsaritsdgara, the BrhatkaOidmanjan and the 
Brhatkathdilokasaiigraha, which are but later versions of the 
great original. The Kathdsaritsdgara, 13 for instance, tells 
of Udayana being anxious to marry Vasavadatta as much as 
Mahasena himself was to marry her to him. In the play, 
the latter aspect is emphasized and the former not even 
indicated, nay, quite ignored, probably deliberately. 14 

At the end of the second act Udayana is a prisoner of 
war lying wounded in a precarious condition in the palace of 
Mahasena who is filled with remorse at the fatal turn his 
plans have taken. Hence, he orders that the captive should 
be treated with every consideration. It must have taken a 
considerable time for the wounds to heal and the patient to 
recover completely. One day, perhaps when he was yet 
convalescing, he sees the princess being borne in a palanquin 
in front of the prison. This is the first sight he ever has 
of her. It is, of course, a case of love at first sight. Then 
taking the prison for a pleasure garden he begins to think of 
making overtures to his lady-love. Meanwhile, Yaugandha- 
rayana, Rumaijvan and Vasantaka are busy with their 
scheme. The details of the plan and the gradual success 
thereof are being reported to the king in prison from time 
to time through the Vidu§aka and it is at the very last 

11 Vide Appendix to Vasavadatta translated by Dr. V. S. Sukthaokar 
(Ox. Uni. Press, 1923), p. 86. Cf. also SfAatiatiamaTi/'iiri, 11, ii. 5 and 30— 

?Fqr §ctt i rr *1*1 s ^ 11 

... TnsrgtTT i *rc«t w- rfc 

n 

14 Cf. also Introduction to Priyadartika (Col. Uni. Indo-Iranian Series), 
p. lxxii—“There had been no previews negotiations by Udayana lor 
Vasavadatta's hand.” 
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stage of giving effect to the plan that the king, who is mad 
with love for the princess, refuses to go without his beloved. 
Yaugandharayana decides to achieve that end also. He, 
however, puts the plan into execution as already contemplated 
with only this change that Udayana need not bolt away on 
the subdued Nalagiri. 10 Thus, ‘the next day,’ Nalagiri is 
infuriated. Pradyota seeks Udavana’s assistance, restoring 
to him his ghosavatl with whose help he tames the beast. 
In grateful recognition of his services Udayana is granted his 
freedom 10 but is requested to live in the palace and to instruct 
the princess in music. The request is made and accepted 
solemnly before the sacred fire. 17 Then, on a convenient 
day, the escape is effected. 

Prof. Woolner does not seem to be convinced about the 
perfectness of the plot because he would not give independ¬ 
ent consideration to it. He hastens to think of the * usual 
account’ too often ; 18 and the result is ‘inconsistency*. Again, 
there is the question—‘When did Udayana recover his famous 
lute ? ’ Prof. Woolner seems to think that he was in posses¬ 
sion of it even before Yaugandharayana sent the final 
message to the king regarding the execution of the plan 
the following day, whereas in strictness of fact it could be 
that the instrument was restored at the time when Nalagiri 
ran amuck. The supposition that the king was in possession 
of the lute even before makes it, no doubt, probable that the 
music lesson was already a reality. But it is to be noted 


15 Not a female elephant as mentioned in the introduction under review. 
It is evidently an error (see p. 2, para 4). 

16 Suggested in Act IV, p. 122— 

17 gffcri fomi srifcw 

(md., p. 121 .) 

,s P. 3, lines 6-8. 'Lead up to the well-known incident of the music lesson 
—in which Udayana introduced behind a curtain as a teacher of the lute is 
taunted by his pupil and lifts the curtain'. P. 4, lines 6-7, ‘ Indeed the usual 
account is that Yaugandharayana arranged it’. Hid., lines 12-14. ‘ It involves 
a modification of the usual account of the music lesson as the occasion o( 
the first meeting of the lovers.' 



that this supposition is based apparently on the misunder¬ 
standing of the expression—fWRft fTf^r’ 
which Prof. Woollier translates ‘ grasping the lute, which 
shares his sorrows But a more accurate translation would 
be ‘ taking possession of the lute which suffered calamity 
simultaneously with him ’, 1B meaning that it was taken away 
as booty just when he was taken away as captive. There is 
no doubt, therefore, that Vatsaraja continued to be a prisoner 
until his services were required to tame the elephant; that, 
as a return, he earned his freedom and that the music lesson 
came about only after that. In the interval between Acts 
II and III, Udayana is supposed to be recovering under the 
tender care of Mahasena, and Yaugandharayana with his 
assistants has established secret communication with their 
king and has been planning for his escape. Between Acts III 
and IV Nalagiri is infuriated and tamed ; Vatsaraja, freed 
from prison, agrees to be tutor to the princess and finally 
comes the elopement. 20 

Prof. Woolner would have us speculate on another point 
— 1 Is it possible that Act II is by a different hand ? ’ How 
this question arises one is at a loss to knosv. The question 
is sufficiently answered when the Professor himself observes, 
“ At the same time, it must be admitted that the Court Scene 
is clever and if it be by a second hand that second hand was 
skilful and reminds us of the delicate handling of several 
scenes in The Vision of Vasavadalta ’. If the several scenes in 
The Vision of Vasavadotla be from the pen of Bhisa, then there 
is no doubt that the second act of our play is also from the 


19 Knowing fully that the wronged elephant could be subdued only by 
means of the lute, Pradyota has but to make it over to Udayana at the time. 
Cf. T. G. Sastri s Com.—' S5«IT15TT JtfvnVUTi ’ 

80 Cf. Commentary by Pandit T. G. Sastri, Tri. Edn., pp. 102*103. 
Campare also Introduction to the Priyadariita (Col. Un. Indo-Iranian Series), 
p. Ixii, " It is through an accident that the prisoner sees Vasavadatta and falls 
in love with her ; and he apparently obtains his position as her music teacher 
only after he has tamed the royal elephant Nalagiri in consequence of a 
fclientje devised by Yaugandharayana." 
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same source. Truly, as Dr. Sarup has thought, “ Acts III and 
IV form a harmonious whole with Act II and give a logical 
development of the course of events in continuation of Act II.” 
The nature of the first two acts is one of exposition. The 
first act acquaints the audience with the position of Vatsaraja 
and the second with that of Mahasena. Each party has 
its own fate to suffer; its own plans to achieve. For the 
logical development of the plot and the happy resolution 
thereof, as we witness in the last act, the second is as indis¬ 
pensable as the first. And an act which has so much in 
common—too patent to need mention—with the rest not only 
bf the play itself but of the whole group in thought, style and 
diction ; an act which displays remarkable subtlety in the 
construction of the plot and striking realism in the portraiture 
of life; an act, again, which reveals the dramatist’s conception 
of an ideal man, 21 nay, which reveals the very personality of 
the dramatist, 22 can hardly be the work of a person other 
than Bhasa. 

(To be continued.) 


4 


11 Cf. II, 1. 

11 Consider, for example, the nobility and benevolence (3f«JsSl3T) infused 
into the character of Mahasena who. according to the originals, is rather a 
cruel monarch. He is referred to, for instance, in the Brhatkath&manjari, as 
(II, ii, 45), i.c., a conqueror who deprives the enemy of his king¬ 
dom as well as his wealth. ViU Commentary on Raghu, IV, 43. 


TWO DRAVIDIC PROBLEMS 

By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.L. 

L The Druta Classification in Literary Telugu. 

To the student of comparative Dravidian linguistics, no topic 
of Telugu phonology is more full of historical significance 
than the one which deals with what is known as the druta 
category of words in the literary dialect. The uniqueness of 
this catagory lies in the fact that all words belonging thereto 
possess a final consonantal n which in sentence-constructions 
may itself undergo, and bring about, assimilative changes. 
Into this category have been brought together words with 
final n belonging to different morphological types. The rules 
relating to this category have formed the subject of classifica¬ 
tion and discussion in all Telugu grammatical studies from 
the time of Andhra-Sabda-cintdinani the earliest grammar of 
Telugu, attributed to Nannaya) downwards; and these rules 
have received meticulous application in all Telugu composi¬ 
tions wherever the literary' dialect is employed. These 
rules had already developed into something in the nature of a 
linguistico-stylistic convention or clichi in the period of the 
earliest extant literary inscriptions and compositions, and we 
know of no linguistic stage in Telugu anterior to this. The 
conventionalization of these rules by scholars and literary 
men may, in some instances, have resulted in a rigidity 
foreign to the actual conditions of the living speech; but 
we shall see below that in quite a large number of instances 
the druta n was not of artificial origin but was a part of the 
heritage of Telugu either directly handed down to it from the 
parent speech or modified by it in accordance with its own 
particular “ genius 

The question of the origin of the druta it in the words 
concerned has so far not been enquired into by any scholar, 
Indian or European. Investigations into this question have 
primarily to depend upon the comparison of the Telugu in¬ 
stances with cognates of other ITravidian speeches, in as much 
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as the available material in Telugu offers little internal 
historical evidence of the development of the druta n. In a 
few cases the comparison of the literary forms with those of 
the popular dialect (as used in the living speech and in some 
of the inscriptions) may be helpful in clarifying ideas; but a 
proper consideration of the question of the nature of the druta 
11 would become possible only through comparisons with other 
Dravidian speeches. 

The historical and comparative standpoint was foreign to 
the outlook of old Telugu grammarians ; and their treatment of 
this problem has been confined exclusively to the interpreta¬ 
tive and classificatory aspects. Among European students of 
Telugu, C. P. Brown, whose valuable pioneer work in the 
field of Telugu lexicology deserves to be recognized with 
gratitude, was not a comparativist; further, he was too little 
interested in the literary dialect to bestow adequate attention 
on the rationale of the druta problem. Caldwell grievously 
misunderstood the nature and the significance of druta n 
when he described it as a hiatus-filler (Comp. Gr., p. 175), and 
dismissed the entire problem in a few sentences. Arden’s 
work, excellent in its own way, is purely a descriptive treatise 
and is mainly concerned with the popular dialect of Telugu. 

The Druta Prakrtamulu 
The following groups evidence the druta n :— 

(a) Inflexional particles: 

(i) Accusative ending -an. 

(ii) Locative-instrumental ending -an. 

(iii) Dative-instrumental ending -kin, -kun. 
lb) Certain post-positional terminations, some of the more 
important among which are given below: 

(i) cetan, cen used with an instrumental force. 

(ii) todan, ton, used with an instrumental force. 

(iii) inayan, main, used with an instrumental force. 

(iv) korakun, used with a dative signification. 

(v) t 'alanan, valnan, vallan, used ablatively. 

(vi) lonan, Ion, lopalan *used locativelj', 
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(c) Pronouns: 

(i) First person singular in and nin. 

(ii) Reflexive tan. 

( d ) Tense endings : 

(i) First person singular past -tin. 

(ii) Third person past, singular and plural -in. 

(iii) First person singular indefinite - edan, -udun. 

(iv) Third person indefinite -tin, -edun, -edin 

(v) First person singular negative -an. 

(e) Other verb-endings: 

• (i) Present adverbial participle -cun. 

(ii) Infinitive participle -an. 

(iii) Conditional -inan. 

(iv) Optative -tan, -edun. 

(v) Sequential -tiun. 

(J) The samuccaya or conjunctive particle 

( g ) A number of avyayas or particles which are case- 
modified nouns, or old infinitives of verbs, or old words with 
a samuccaya ending: all these are used with fixed and well- 
defined meanings in the literary dialect. 

(h) The drnta features are also associated with com¬ 
pounds formed with Telugu literary bases, like pra- (old), 
le- (young), etc. Similar druta characteristics appear in 
certain other compounds like mun-gotigu, kan-jikufi, etc. 

Druta Sandhi 

In combinative positions of sentence-constructions, the 
druta n, as a rule, combines with the initial vowel of the 
immediately following word, wherever such a vowel appears. 
In the following instances, however, the druta n is optionally 
dropped in such circumstances:— 

(i) Datival -kin and -ltun. 

(ii) Post-position -korakun. 

(iii) Present adverbial participle ending -cun. 

(iv) A few avyayas like than. 

When followed by words with initial consonants, the 
druta n may * 
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(i) be dropped before voiced plosives and sounds other 
than plosives; 

(ii) be represented by the ara-sunna or by the ttitidu- 
sitnna before plosives (according to certain circum¬ 
stances, for which, see below) which plosives (if 
surds) become voiced in the process ; 

(iii) become sattUlefa (in script) before original surd plo¬ 

sives (which become voiced in the process), except 
in the case of the personal pronounsen, tie a and tdn ; 

(iv) become svatvamu in comparatively recent stages of 

the evolution of the language by incorporating an 
enunciative, whenever followed by consonants; and 

(v) in poetry, be dropped sometimes in final positions 

characterized by pauses. 

(a) Inflexional Particles 

(i) The accusative ending in Telugu is formed of a 
particle with final n, the initial vocalic portion of which 
appears to vary with the character of the final vowel of the 
noun-base. The exact value of the original particle may have 
been -an. The history of this particle goes back to a very 
remote past in Dravidian in as much as cognate accusative 
particles appear in different Dravidian dialects separated by 
wide cultural and chronological divergences among them¬ 
selves. 

Kannada: old -am, -an, mediteval -an, modern -an(ttu), 

Tulu -«(«*), -h(m), as in maronu (tree), gellmnm 
(branch), etc. 

G6n<Ji -(«)«, -n, as in mars-t-un (axe), marri-n (son). 

KuruM -n, as in ktikkosin, the accusative form of 
kukkos (boy). 

The Telugu accusative particle is obviously related to 
this pan-Dravidian ending. 

The druta » of the accusative ending of Telugu is thus 
seen to be an organic part of the old heritage of Telugu. 

(ii) The locative particle Jas distinguished from locative 
post-positipps wi(h which we shall ^eal later on jn the pours? 
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of this essay) appears to be - an , represented in instances like 
the following : . 

(a) cutamunan (at the game of dice) 
grihamunan (at the house) 

The grammars usually describe -nan as the locative 
particle for “inanimate” singular nouns (with final -u) of 
this type. The examination of inflexional particles and 
increments from a general Dravidic point of view reveals 
to us that the actual locative particle here is -an and that 
the -n- preceding it stands for the inflexional increment 1 
which appears in other case-forms of this Telugu type and in 
words of other Dravidian speeches. 

(ft) The Telugu aupa-vibhaltti verbs which embody very 
ancient assimilative changes in the structure of their inflexion¬ 
al endings show -an in the locative (and in the instru¬ 
mental) : 

ur-an (at the village) from the noun-base iir ; 
kal-an (at the leg) from kdl; 

liantan (at the eye) from the base Jean with which the old 
neuter inflexional increment -t- and the locative -an have 
been combined ; 

intan (at the house) from il (house). 

We know that the inflexional increment does not appear 
in all cases and that in instances like tlr-an, the locative particle 
directly appears after the noun-base. 

(c) Further, the old locative -an appears in a number of 
other instances in old texts, e.g., 

puramu veli-n 2 (outside the town)—-Bhfirata, Nalb- 
p&khvina. 

tnadi-n (in the mind)—Bh&rata, Naldpakhyana. 


1 Vide my “Post-positions in Dravidian 

2 The ending in these instances is usually described as saptamydrtham-iccu 
dviliydntamu (Accusative ending with a locative meaning) but a particle of 
this kind with a locative force is so frequent and common in the old texts in 
such instances and in avyayat (where the locative signification has suffered 
discoloration) that one cannot help conceding to it the'individuality which its 
structural resemblance to the locative particle of tir-an, etc., warrants. 
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. Kuruvibhundti kdryacinta mimigi .(the Lord of 

the Kurus, having become immersed in thought.) Bh&rata, 

Udyogaparvam, § 16) where kdryacinta\ii ] shows the locative 
-an. 

. mranan jiguru vodayitnu (shoots sprout from the 

tree) (Udyogaparvam, § 61 ) where mranan contains the old 
locative. 

(d) The same ending -an with a locative force exists in 
a number of avyayas like etfan, todan, midan, etc. 

All these instances demonstrate the existence of an old 
Telugu particle -an. 

I would suggest the following analogies for this particle 
from other Dravidian dialects : 

(1) Kannarja -al used as a locative particle in very old 
inscriptional forms like stlialadal, artha-d-al, etc. (cited 
by Kittel in his Gr.). 

(2) Kannada -al with a definite " load ” signification in 
words of direction like initial (east), UAkal (south), paduval 
(west), attal (there), ittal (here), etc. 

(3) Kannada locative particle -al[i) connected with 
(1) above. 

(4) Cf. alio the old affix -al which in the southern 
speeches is employed to form verbal nouns: Tamil sey-al 
(the act of doing), ltfival (protecting or protection, etc.), Kann. 
itlal (ploughing), padal (lying down), alal (grieving), etc. 

As a change of / to n in such contexts is not impossible 
in Dravidian (cf. the alternative third case endings of Tamil: 
-al and -An), and as a very probable change of -al to -an (see 
below, for discussion) could be postulated for the tumannar- 
l/taka ending of literary Telugu itself, it might not be 
unjustified to envisage the view that the Telugu locative 
particle -an is related to, if not actually derived from, an 
older -al appearing with a locative or “ local ” signification 
in the different Dravidian speeches mentioned above. 

(iii) In the Telugu datival -kin and -ktin (where the 
variation in the character of tjie vowel -i- or depends upon 
vocalic harmony with the final vowel of the noun-base), the 
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final -n appears to be something unique in Telugu, in as 
much as none of the cognates in the other dialects show a 
nasal in organic positions. The datival ending with the 
consonant -k- (or its voiced counterpart -g-) exists in most 
Dravidian dialects : 

Tamil -kk(iu). 

Kannada -ku, -gu, -he, -ge. 

Tulu -kut, -gut, -ku, gu 
Kfli -ki 

Kuru&fc -ge 

Br&hCli -ki (for the sake of) (Sir Denys Bray’s Gr., p. 531- 

In none of these cases we find -n as an organic part of 
the dative ending. 

The druta -n of the Telugu ending should therefore be a 
unique feature of this dialect. 

That this -n was probably not a permanent part of 
the datival ending originally, is indicated by the sandhi 
rule that it may optionally be dropped before the initial vowels 
of the words that follow it in combinative positions. (See 
supra.) 

Though the origin of this druta n cannot be traced 
with any precision, one may suggest that here we have to do 
with an old satnuccaya particle. We shall see below that the 
samuccaya particle -tin of Telugu does form part of words like 
%kan (yet), ellan (all) and also of the present adverbial 
participle with -c tin; and it is very significant that these are 
also cases where *« may be dropped before vowels in druta 
sandhi (see supra) exactly like the n of the datival ending. 
In view of this, the final n of the Telugu datival ending 
probably stands for an old samuccaya particle. 

The inherent idea of association implied in the datival 
case-relationship might very well have justified the original 
introduction of the samuccaya particle; subsequently the 
distinctive samuccaya meaning was probably lost sight of. 
Though similar instances of the permanent incorporation 
of the samuccaya "particle in the yiatival ending are not avail¬ 
able from other dialects, we do have parallels in the 
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ablative instrumental indam of old Kannada and in the ablative 
irundutn of middle and new Tamil: 

Old Kannada ind-am, appearing as inda, inde in later 
Kannada. 

Tamil vi{(il-intnd-tim vanddn (he came from the house), 
where irund-um may alternatively appear without the samuc- 
caya tun. 

(i>) Post-positions 1 

Some of the more important post-positions are case- 
modified forms of nouns. 

Both titan and tin are found in the oldest texts and both 
are employed to denote the idea of “agency ”, e.g .,— 

Hanumantani-tila stta citda[ii~\ badenu (Sita was seen 
by Hanumant); 

Rimudu banamu-ceta volini giiltinu (Rama slew Vali 
with a band). 

In Bhdrata occur forms like damayanti-tin (by Dama- 
yanti,) krifnu-tin, etc. 

The difference in usage between titan and tin on the one 
hand, and todan and ton on the other (for the latter group) 
also used in the so-called “ third case,” see below), corresponds 
more or less to that between the use in Tamil of -dl (or -dn) 
and odu ; Tamil -dl or -dn generally expresses “instrument¬ 
ality” or “agency” and Tamil -Sdu denotes “associative¬ 
ness" ( sahdrtliamu , or in Tamil grammatical terminology 
udanigalci, see Nannul, Sutra 297). 

(i) Ceta[ti\ is the old anpa-vibhakti locative of the noun 
tiy ‘hand’, where -t- is the characteristic inflexional incre¬ 
ment and -an is the old locative termination with which we 
have dealt with above. 

The shorter form tin may have been a modified locative 
case-form of tiy without the inflexional increment; this matter 

1 Some of these post-positions appear as “ independent inflected words ” 
in old texts; this would show that the “hardened" post-positional significa¬ 
tions must have gradually cropped up in the course of _the evolution of the 
language. * 
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could not be made clearer because both cStan and cen already 
occur in the oldest extant texts. 

(ii) tddan and tdn generally express saharthamu or 
“associativeness ”, and they occur with this force in the old 
texts: 

vildsambn-tdn. 

ttija rupambn-tdn (with his own form). 
vedJra-todan (with joy). 

todu (aid, help) is a noun in old and new Telugu; it 
is also employed as a constituent of compound verbs like 
totfu-kon-, todu-pad-, tddu-tecc - on the one hand, and as a 
part of old santdsas like tdda[ti]- buttu. (brother or sister) on 
the other. For the use of compounds with todu in Bhdrata, 
cf. tddu-tecc- in stanza 16 of Viduraniti: v&dunu satvaram- 
buga[n ] jani-y-atani[n] dod-tccci kdnpincinan (and when 
immediately he produced Vidura, having gone and fetched 
him); tdd-koni teccen daua-talli salyavatinin (fetched his 
mother Satyavati). 

•tdn is as ancient as -tddan in the extant material, so far 
as we know; probably it is a contraction of tddan. 1 

As for the post-positional form tddan of Telugu, it is an 
old locative (with -an) of the noun todu (help, aid). 

Another form connected with tddu and occasionally 
employed in similar contexts in the old texts is tddutan: 
oriyandkuva tddutan-unikiyaridi 

I would consider this form to be the locative (with -an) 
of an old tStfuta formed of todu and the affix -ta ; one may 
compare tolutan (at the beginning) for a similar formation. 


* It is remarkable that Br&hai, the Dravi ( dian dialect of North-West 
India possesses a "conjunctive" affix-to denoting “associativeness" as in 
i u4 mdra-to kdva (I your /ton-with shall go); 
band tufnk tta i/uw-to-n e (my gun my brothtr-mith is). 

Sir Denys Bray has already pointed out the remarkable similarity of the 
Br&htii and the Telugu post-positions ; he observes (p. 12. Brdhiit Grammar ): 
"Not only is -td, the abbreviated form of the Telugu conjunctive identical 
with the suffix in Bribai, the longer form of todu seems to be preserved in 
the BrabSi full word tud ‘accompanying ‘in company with 




(iii) main and meyan are post-positions employed after 
‘inanimate’ nouns, with the force of todan, ton. These 
occur in old texts: 

nerpti-main (with cleverness). 
bhakti-main (with devotion). 
i-m-meyyan (in this manner). 
sainpriti-tneyan-unnacdre ? (do they live happily ?) 
tney and menu are old Telugu nouns meaning ‘body’ [ cf. §19 of 
Viduranlti in Bharata : tnlntin nipptda[ii\ borali nay allay u}. 

I have tried to show elsewhere that this Telugu word is a 
cognate of Tamil mey, Kami, meij ‘body’, the nasal -»- in 
minu having had its origin in Telugu as in cetiu * held ’ beside 
Tamil iey. 

I would regard the Telugu post-positions mey-an and 
tnai-n as old locatives of may, mey with the signification 
' body ’. The meanings of the post-positions are derivable from 
the primary meaning * body,’ exactly as the power of forming 
abstract nouns has become associated with the particles -mi,-me 
connected with the word mey. 

(iv) kora-kun (for the sake of) is the dative case-form of 
the Telugu noun kora with the meanings of * use ‘ profit ’. 
kora-kun is used in the literary speech in the sense of ‘ for the 
benefit of etc., as in janakudu ramttni-lMrahtn sitan-iccenu. 

(v) valan-an (by, on account of) [>valnan > vallan ] 
could be explained as an old locative of the noun valann 
' side ’, * manner ’, ‘ grace ’. 

(vi) I6n and linan appear with a locative force in the 
earliest extant texts. 

Though it cannot be doubted that these forms are loca¬ 
tives of old Telugu bases allied to Tamil til, Ivann. o( (inside, 
etc.), it is not easy to determine precisely the lines of deve¬ 
lopment along which Ion and lonan have been formed. 

I would suggest that I6mn is a locative with -an, of 
Telugu Ion (inside, mind), the aphajresized, accent-modified 
cognate of Tamil ullam (mind, inside). U with the meaning 
* mind ’ also occurs in Telugu : cf. taga[n ] m ld[n) iihimjmmu 
(consider well in your mi fid), §95 of Viduraniti, Bharata. 
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The post-position lo-n may itself have been derived as the 
locative of 16. 

L6paknt is another connected form with the meaning 
‘amongst’: i-k-kora gamulo-lopalan okkati m citta-vntlin- 
vndeno? (Has any one among these evil qualities gained pos¬ 
session of your mind ?); taldcen hridayambu lopalan (reflected 
within the mind). 

(c) Personal Pronouns 

The personal pronouns old en, new nen (both of which 
mean T) and tdn have direct cognates with final -n in most 
Dravidian dialects: 


Telugu 

in, nen 

tdn 

Tamil 

ydn, ndn 

tdn 

Kannatja 

dn, ndn 

tdn 

Tulu 

ytnlu), ydn{u ) 

tdn(u) 

Kfii 

dn(u) 

tdnu 

Kuru kh 

in 

tdn 

Mai to 

in 

tdn 

Brahfii 

— 

ten 


The Telugu pronouns en, nen and tdn are directly allied 
to the widespread Dravidian forms given above. 

(d) Tense-Endings 

(i) The first person singular past ending in old Telugu is 
-tin 1 of which the more modern representative is -tint appearing 
as svatwmu with -t following, instead of -u on account of 
vocalic harmony characteristic of Telugu in this and similar 
contexts. That -f(t)- of this ending represents the past¬ 
denoting particle and that -n is a part of the pronominal 

1 In this connection, it may be noted that Nannaya’s Bhdrata shows the 
ending - tin-in (druta , of coarse, as in atf(iniu) beside -tin. Similarly, we have 
an accusative ending -nan (instead of -an) as in tatyavatiiiin, sttanun, and a tamuc- 
caya ending uttu/i (instead of -mt) as in adiyun-un-geika. The evolution and the 
origin of the druta endings in general, discussed in this essay, would tend to 
show that these peculiar cases employed in the Bharata have a druta super- 
added to the original druta (in its svatvamu form). The pronominal portion 
of the cognate past ending of the other dialects, and the tamuecaya -urn of 
other South Dravidian speeches clearly indicate that the original forms in 
Telugu should have been -t-irt (for the past ending of the first person 
singular) and -utt (for the samtucaya). 
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ending would be clear when we compare the similar past 
terminations of other Dravidian speeches : 

Tamil iey-d.in (I did). 

Kannada gey-d-en{u ) (I did). 

K&i tak-(i)t-e (I walked), where the nasal of the 
pronominal ending is reduced to the mere nasaliza¬ 
tion of the vowel. 

G6i}di vanlc-t-an (I spoke). 

KuruAA kam-c-k-an (I made) where -c-(< old t?) and 
-A- appear to be the affixes conferring the past 
signification. 

(ii) The third person singular (for mahat and amahat 
nouns) and plural (for amahat nouns) of the old literary past, 
show the ending -in annexed to the base directly, as in kott- 
en (struck), c epp-in (said), etc. For Jam- (to bring), an- (to 
say) and pad- (to fall), the third person forms show -i- before 
the ending-In: kani-y-in (brought), ani-y-en (said), padi-y-in 
(fell). The affiliations of these forms to those of other 
speeches are not clear; the past affix -t- appearing in the 
other ‘ persons ’ of this tense is conspicuous by its absence in 
the third personal forms. It is difficult to find out if -»- of 
ani-y-in, etc., is really a past affix. 

The appearance of the same ending -in for the singular 
(of all nouns) and the plural (of amahat nouns) would tend to 
indicate that -in may not have been pronominal in origin. 

(iii) There are two different sets of forms in literary 
Telugu denoting what is described as the “ Indefinite” tense 
(or taddharmakdrlha in the terminology of Telugu grammars). 

One set 1 uses -ud- (as the past affix annexed to the base) 
and pronominal terminations for all forms except the third 
person singular (for all nouns) and plural (for amaJial nouns) 
where neither -ud- nor pronominal endings are found but -tm- 

1 These two sets of the indefinite are used in the classics with different 
tense-significations. The -ud- set is frequently used with a present-future 
signification and occasionally with a past meaning. The other set (with -td~) 
is described as a present form in Bl)i;&bhfisana; it is often also employed to 
denote the future idea of ‘ will' and ‘#vould‘ with an implication of condition 
in it. 
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is found annexed immediately to the base (cf. Jcotl-ud-un, 
the first person singular form with kott-un, the third 
person form) ; while the other set shows -ed- with pronominal 
endings for all forms except the third person singular (all 
nouns) and plural ( amahal nouns) in which latter we find 
-ed-un l or -ed-in. 

a. The first person singular endings of the forms belong¬ 
ing to these two past types are -d-un and -ed-an. The final -n 
(druta) of these endings very probably represents the first 
personal singular pronominal termination appearing in other 
Telugu tense forms. We are led to think so because these 
endings are characteristically limited to the singular of the 
first person ; and further some of the other persons (first 
person plural, second person singular, second person plural) 
are marked off frdm the first person singular by characteristic 
pronominal endings of undoubted Dravidic origin. 

ft. The third person endings of the two types are respec¬ 
tively -«» and e^un, edin. These endings are used in the 
singular in connection with all notius, maJiat and amahal, and 
in the plural in connection with all amahal nouns. 

The use of these forms in both the singular and the 
plural (even though it be confined to amahal nouns in the 
latter) is peculiar; this fact would imply that the endings 
may not contain a pronominal element; for, if they did, the 
plural ending should have been different. 

Caldwell may be correct in connecting Telugu ~un here 
with Tamil -um appearing in the Tamil tense with -urn. 
The similarity in the functions of the Telugu and the Tamil 
forms and the very plausible phonetic correspondence of 
Telugu -n here to Tamil -m have been relied upon by Cald¬ 
well in postulating the relationship. 

1 The future-aoristic meanings of -edun, -ttfiti, and the fact that these 
endings appear in the singular and the plural (in the latter for amahat nouns) 
are features parallel to those of -un, the third personal ending of the other 
indefinite tense-type. As we have noted, -««is cognate with Tamil -um (of the 
Tamil aoristic tense) and ultimately related (as suggested by Caldwell, p. 434, 
Gr.) to the uimuccaya ; is it possible that - td-uu , -td-in contain an element 
similar to -uu i 



As for Telugu ed-un and ed-in, no cognates are available 
in the other Dravidian speeches (so far as I can see), and no 
definitive suggestions can he made about the diameter or 
origin of final -wn and -in in these endings. 

(iv) The negative aorist first person singular of Telugu 
with final -oil, has cognates with final -« in other dialects : 
Tam. ieyy-e-n (I do not, or did not, do) 

Kann. gey-a-n { „ „ ) 

Kui tok-d-n(u) ( „ „ ) 

The final -n in all these cases is a part of the old first 
personal pronominal ending ; and the druta n of the Telugu 
ending has obviously had the same origin. 

fe) Other verb-endings 

(i) The present adverbial participle of old Telugu kitrar- 
Oialca is marked by the ending -cun, the corresponding ending 
in the popular dialect of Telugu being -tu or -tu. This participle 
is employed to denote either * contemporaneous action ’ or 
' continuity of action ’, as in the following:— 

Literary Telugu ciicu-cun bdvucunmmdu (he proceeds 
observing) : pad it-cun boyen (he went singing). 

ndhu rep-acca(i panulu ceppuvdjan-armcu[n\ janiye (he 
went away saying “ I shall communicate to you to-morrow 
the news from over there ”) [Viduraniti §18]. 

Popular Telugu ceslii unnddu (he is going on doing it) ; 
dyana bhojanamu cestu, ndlo matlddinadu (he spoke to me whilst 
taking food). 


(To be continued.) 


HEAVENLY MANSIONS OP THE HINDUS 

By S. Srikantaya, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

(Continued from Vol. XXIII, No. 1) 

An introductory account of the heavenly mansions, more 
particularly with reference to the mythology of stars and the 
Zodiac has been given in the previous pages and it is 
now proposed to deal with the constellations generally referred 
to therein. 

To the denizens of the Earth, the starry heavens appear to 
revolve round the axis of the Earth, which when produced in a 
straight line meets the Pole Star in the north. This is 
perhaps responsible for the ancient notion that the Sun moved 
round the Earth. In the course of its motion through space, 
each star describes somewhat of a circle, a path which is 
smaller or greater in proportion to its distance from the axis 
round which it revolves. At or near the poles, the stars 
always appear at the horizon or overhead and rarely appear 
to change their position appreciably. This is due to the 
elevation of the polar axis. Consequently, stars at or near 
the poles never appear to rise or to set, situated constantly 
in visible parts of the sky and outside the limits of the Earth’s 
curvature. These stars are, therefore, known as circumpolar 
stars, and to this class belong Canopus in the Argo Navis, the 
Great Bear, Little Bear, Cassiopeia and Perseus, amongst 
others. With regard to the stars near the celestial equator, 
these imaginary circles, however, sometimes get below the 
horizon and hence disappear from view. 

The changes in the position of stars as we observe them 
are not due to actual motions in the groups of stars them¬ 
selves but are merely apparent and are mainly explainable 
with reference to the motion of the Earth round its axis and 
its revolution round the Sun. The motion of the solar 
system and the movement of tjie stars in space would not 
considerably add to the difference in oqr observation, except 
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for the Earth’s motion, to such an appreciable extent as at 
present. 

The various heavenly constellations as we know them are 
grouped and dealt with, with reference to the principal star 
in each constellation and are arranged for purposes of conve¬ 
nience, beginning from those overhead and going to the 
several directions, east, west, north or south. The ecliptic is 
the apparent path of the Sun in the sky and called the zodiac 
from the names of animals given to the twelve solar mansions 
comprised in this circle. And the 27 (or 28) lunar mansions 
are distributed in practically equal proportions amongst these 
twelve. In the course of the account of the solar and lunar 
mansions that follows will also be found discussed several 
well-known non-zodiacal constellations. 

Mesha (Aries) 

The solar sign of Aries (Mesha) represents the male goat, 
is reddish yellow, lustreless, Lord of the east and of Vysya 
caste. It is between the well-known constellations of Andro¬ 
meda and the Pleiades (Krittika). Delphinus or the Dolphin 
is also observed in this sign, in the shape of a kite with 
a tail. The sign is marked by two first magnitude stars. 
The lunar mansion of ASvini consisting of three stars and 
having the appearance of a horse’s face is in this sign. Its 
presiding deities are Alvins. A nymph, considered as the 
mother of the Alvins and the wife of the Sun, who concealed 
herself in the form of a mare, is also said to have been 
represented here. Hindu mythology also regards Asvini as 
an earth goddess, as a mare into which the Sun breathed 
producing ASvini Kumaras, the Twins of the Hindu Zodiac, 
the physicians of the Gods, and seemingly corresponding to 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. This mansion succeeded 
Krittika (Pleiades) as leader about 400 B.C. Aivini is the 
first month of the Hindu lunar year and the sixth solar 
Hindu month and the Sun is then in Kanya (Tam. Pnraftasi). 
a, P, y Arietis are associated with A$vinl, being Hamal, 
Sheratan and Mesartin respectively. Hamal or a Arietis is a 
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yellow star situate in the forehead of Aries called ram’s 
following horn, from Al Hama! which means sheep. j8 
Arietis is a pearl white star on the horn of the ram and y 
Arietis is a double star, one of the earliest double stars 
discovered. 

Above the sign Aries is the Triangulum, one of the 
ancient 48 constellations and a group of three stars below the 
triangle which once formed a separate constellation known 
as Musca or the fly and which now represents the Ram’s head 
are a, and y Arietis. That is how the second lunar mansion 
of Bhftrani came to he identified with a Muscae. It is 
variously regarded as 35 Arietis, 35, 39 and 41 Arietis, or 35 
with 41, 33, 39 Arietis. Bharani is, however, so called because 
it protects. It is triangular in shape and has three stars, its 
presiding deity being Yama. 

Vrishabha (Taurus) 

East of Mesha is the second solar sign Vrishabha, 
Taurus or Bull, Krittika and RShinI forming the tips of its 
two horns. Pleiades and Hyades are two conspicuous con¬ 
stellations in this sign. Vrishabha is white in colour, of the 
Vj’sya caste, belongs to Agni Tattva and is Lord of the South. 

Krittika, the third lunar mansion is in this sign. It is 23, 
7j Tauri or Alcyone who, according to Greek mythology, 
is said to represent the Pleiad, the daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, who became the mother of Hyrieus, by Neptune ; it 
is a greenish yellow star and brightest of the Pleiades group, 
situated on the shoulders of the bull. In the Pleiades six 
stars are seen by the naked eye and hundreds through the 
telescope. Krittika with six stars has the appearance of 
a flame and it might also mean a group of six stars. Agni 
is the presiding deity. The six stars are represented as 
nymphs who acted as nurses to K&rtikeya or god of war. 

Pleiades is referred to in ancient and modern literature. 
Job IX, 9; XXXVIII—31, 32 ; Amos V 8; Homer etc. It is 
also associated with the religion of the primitive peoples. 
Ancient monument? were so constructed as to point to the 
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Pleiades when rising or setting. The Feast of Isis falls on 
the 17th November and the Australian aborigines dance in 
honour of the sylvan deities. The nine bright stars, in order 
of magnitude, which form a really physical group, including 
many double stars, are: 1. Alcyone, 2. Electra, 3. Atlas, 
4. Main, close to a double star, 5. Merope, 6. Taygeta, 
7. Pleione, 8. Cclaeno and 9. Asterope, the whole being 
wrapped in a cloud of nebulous matter. As regards Pleione, 
it may' also be observed that Greek writers refer to it as 
having disappeared at the time of the Trojan War, dis¬ 
appointed, perhaps, ns Ovid says, owing to the circumstance 
that no God married her as her sister was married. 

The junction star between Krittika and Rohinl is 
frequently called the Hen. Rohinl is the fourth lunar 
mansion. It means a girl of nine years, by worshipping whom 
disease is dispelled or got rid of. Prajapati is the presiding 
deity'. This constellation resembles a kind of fish called 
Sakula, perhaps a whale. Apte describes R5hin! as having 
the figure of a cart (Sakata). Rohiiil was one of the daughters 
of Daksha and a favourite consort of Chandra. This is 
identified with a Tauri or Aldebaran in the Hyades group, 
a group quite well known though more open and scattered 
than the Pleiades. It is also called Hindmost or Follower as 
it follows the Pleiades and Hyades. It is a pale rose double 
star marking the bull’s south or left eye, a brilliant asterism 
in the heavens of the first magnitude, with Regulus, Antares 
and Fomalhaut, being of the solar spectrum type, /J Tauri 
is A1 Nath or the butting, forming the tip of one of the bull’s 
horns, the star below it and a little to its right being the tip 
of the other horn. Close to this star is a nebula known as 
the Crab nebula, y Tauri is an eclipsing star like Algol in 
Perseus. Another bull was located in 1777, called Taurus 
Poniatowski, a small and unimportant one, on the borders of 
Hercules. 

A part of the fifth lunar asterism MygaSiras is in the 
sign of Taurus. It resemblej the head of an antelope and 
has three stars. Chandra is the presiding deity. 

8 
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Yogataras are junction stars. One of the three small 
stars in the head of Orion is a junction star; two stars in the 
shoulders and two in the knees of Orion are said to give us 
the four feet of the antelope whose head may then be said to 
correspond with the three stars in the Orion’s head, a view 
from which Tilak dissents (p. 98, Orion) For the whole of the 
antelope is not in the heavens and if Ardra be correctly 
identified with the star in the right shoulder of Orion, we 
shall also have to include this star in the four feet of the 
antelope. And the old vedic works seem to lay down that 
it was the head of the antelope and not the antelope itself 
that was transplanted into the heavens. 

The legend of Rudra severing the head of Prajapati may 
be referred to. In Sayaija’s commentaries of the Satapatha 
Brahmana (II. 1. 2. 8) MrigaSiras is regarded as the head of 
Prajapati. When Rudra cut off Prajapati’s head with an 
arrow, the arrow and the head both jumped up to the 
heavens and are there stationed ever since. (Aitareya 
version of the legend. III. 33.) In the Rig Veda, the 
allusion to this story is contained in X. 61. 5-7. In another 
legend, Indra is said to have cut off the head of Vritra. 
(I. 5.2-10; IV. 18. 9; VIII. 6-7.) But in the Rig Veda (V. 34. 
2 and VIII. 93. 14), Indra’s enemy is described as appearing 
in the form of an antelope. According to Greek myth and 
legend, Apollo, indignant at his sister’s affections for Orion, 
made her hit, with an arrow, a mark in the distant sea, which 
turned out to be Orion’s head. In the heavens we therefore 
look for the head of a Mriga or Antelope or even a bull, 
with an arrow pierced in it. Sanskrit writers also mention 
a small group called Invakas in Mrigaiiras and Amarasimha 
places them on the top of the antelope, while Tilak regards 
them as perhaps identical with the three small stars in the 
head of Orion. 

Orion and Ursa Major are two most prominent and 
amongst the oldest constellations from the point of view 
of observation and recognition by the ancients. Orion 
contains two stars of the first magnitude, five of the second 
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and one of the third magnitude. Oil the right shoulder is 
MrigaSiras (y Orionis), on the left shoulder is a Orionis, 
Bellatrix or the Female Warrior; its left leg is represented 
, by the brilliant Rigel (j3 Orionis) and the right by a star of 
the third degree, * Orionis. Betelgeuze (Betelgeuze from 
Arabic Ibt-al-Jauza, meaning shoulder of the giant) is an 
irregularly variable orange star. The three kings of the 
Hunter forming the belt of Orion are 8, e, £, Orionis. The 
girdle of Orion is Mintaka (Arabic Maintaka-al-Jaiza, giant’s 
belt), Al-nilam and the belt 8 Orionis, Al-nitak. Near the 
second of these, Al-nilam, a bright white star occupying a 
central place in Orion’s belt, i.e., in the sword or dagger of 
Orion is the great nebula in which Huyghens discovered 
twelve stars in the seventeenth century. A small constel- 
i lation below Orion and to the right of Sirius is called the 

Lepus or the Hare group, the four principal stars of which 
were called by the Arabs the throne of the giant. 

The constellation of Orion is unsurpassed in silent 
majesty, grandeur, wealth of numbers or interesting pictures. 

The three bright stars in Orion forming the belt point 
downwards to Sirius in Canis Major, situated below Orion on 
the left hand side. Sirius or a Canis Majoris is the nearest 
and to our observation the most brilliant star in the heavens. 
This bluish white star was classed as red by Ptolemy with 
Aldebaran, Antares and others, and perhaps it has since 
changed its colour. With the Egyptians, it was an object of 
worship and they commenced their year on the day on which 
it rose just before the Sun. Arabs worship it and the Koran 
mentions it. At the Feast of the Floria it was the custom to 
sacrifice red dogs to the Dog Star. It figures in ancient 
t history and legend and it was regarded as an ill-omened 

star amongst the Greeks. 

In the adjoining constellation of Canis Minor is the 
beautiful binary star of the first magnitude Procyon or 
Foredog similar to Sirius. These two constellations con¬ 
taining the double stars of Sirius and Procyon, represent 
the hunting dogs of the great hunter Qripu, 


Monoceros or Unicorn devoid of any bright stars, 
occupies the space between the two dog constellations. 

a Sirius is a typical white star, famous for its beauti¬ 
ful scintillation of colours. Two dissimilar stars are 
observed in Sirius and a third suspected ; the second star 
is said to be ^-th part of a Sirius. 

We have now passed, in the words of Prof. Whitney, the 
innocent and lovely Rohini (Aldebaran) and over her the 
infamous Prajapati (Orion) in full career, but laid sprawling 
by the three-jointed arrow (the belt of Orion), which was 
shot from the hand of the near avenger Sirius, as even 
now seen sticking in his body. 

Mithuna (The Twins) 

The third solar sign of the Twins or Castor and Pollux is 
known as Mithuna amongst the Hindus. Mithuna represents 
a man with a mace and a woman with a vina, standing in an 
embrace, of saffron colour, Sudra caste, belonging to Vayu 
Tattva and being Lord of the West. Castor and Pollux, the 
sons of Jupiter, are, according to Greek mythology, named 
after the two gods who came and fought for Rome in the 
battle of Lake Regillus. A part of the lunar asterism Mriga- 
siras, Ardra and most of Punarvasu are in this sign. Mriga- 
sirns has already been dealt with and is severally identified 
with A Orionis, 113, 116 and 117 Tauri and A with <f> Tauri. 

Ardra the sixth lunar mansion is variously regarded 
as corresponding to a Orionis, 133 Tauri, etc., but is perhaps 
y Geminorum or Alhena, a bright white star in the left 
foot of the southern twin, often called a bright foot of 
Gemini. Punarvasu and Punarvasu Dvitlya, )3 and a Gemi¬ 
norum are the twin spots in the head of Mithuna. 

Ardra is a single star in the form of a lotus whose 
presiding deity is Rudra, represented by the star in the right 
shoulder of Orion (a). But Aitareya Brahmana (III. 3) 
identifies Rudra with Mriga-Vyadha (Sirius). Castor is 
one of the finest of binaries, accompanied by a faint red 
star on the head of the northern twin and sometimes called 
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Apollo. Every one of these is itself a double star and 
Castor has been known as a colony of six stars. They are 
spectroscopic binaries, not being visible under the most 
» powerful telescopes. With Castor or f3 Geminorum is 
identified Punarvasu which represents Vishnu and is said 
to reside in the human body again and again. It consists of 
four stars and its presiding deity is Aditi. 

Karkataka (Crab) 

Cancer or Karkafaka or the Crab is below Gemini 
containing five stars of the fifth magnitude and the non- 
luminous cluster of Cancer. It is the smallest and least 
conspicuous of the zodiacal group except for a cluster of 
stars called Praesepe but very ancient and important. It was 
, called the Crab by the Chaldaeans because when in this part 
of the zodiac, the Sun’s apparent retrograde movement was 
well typified by the animal which walked backwards or 
obliquely. According to Greek legends, a giant sea crab 
came to help when the watersnake seized the foot of Hercules 
as he was fighting with the Hydra in the Lernean marshes. 
When he crushed the reptile under his heel and slew it, Juno 
in gratitude for the profiferred service, importuned Jupiter to 
place the crab among the constellations. According to another, 
Bacchus on his way to the temple of Jove came to a great 
marsh over which he was carried by an ass, one of the two 
asses near by at the time, and as a reward they were trans¬ 
formed into stars, y and 8 Asclli are called Twin Asses 
with the cluster of Praesepe as the manger. Karkataka 
is said to be one of the Nagas, of white colour, phlegmatic, 
belonging to the Brahman caste and to be Lord of the 
i North. This sign is generally regarded as a bad portent, y 
and 8 Cancri, Asellus Borealis and Ascllus Australis respec¬ 
tively or the North and South Asellus. 44 M Cancri is the 
Praesepe or the Bee-hive cluster, representing the manger of 
the asses ridden by Bacchus and Vulcan. Praesepe is also 
called the weather-glass or gu[de. For if it be not visible in a 
clear sky, it is a presage of a violent stormy sky according to 


Pliny. It is a coarse extended star, situated on the head 
of the Crab, popularly termed the bee-hive manger or crib 
and known to the Chinese as Tseih-she-ke (exaltation of 
piled up corpses). With the Aselli, it was a cloudy spot of 
Cancer, mentioned by Ptolemy as causing blindness. 

The eighth lunar mansion asterism of Pushya which is 
said to correspond to a, y and 8 Cancri, 8 Cancri, <}>, 44 M 
and rj Cancri, has the appearance of an arrow and has three 
stars. It is so called because it nourishes one born under it. 
Its presiding deity is Brihaspati. 

The next and ninth lunar mansion is that of A61e§a 
which means alingana or embrace, the asterism of the 
serpent whose presiding deity is also a serpent. It is said 
to correspond to a Hydrae or Alphard, an orange star in the 
neck of the hydra or watersnake. By some it is also 
identified with a and P Cancri and 49 and 50 Cancri. 

a Cancri or Acubens is a double star of the fourth magni¬ 
tude, in the south-eastern claw of the Crab; P Cancri is a 
fourth magnitude star in its south-western claw between a 
Cancri and Procyon in the Canis Minoris and £ Cancri is a fine 
quadruple star near the hind claws of the Crab and one of 
the most famous of the stellar systems. It is believed three 
bright stars in it of 5J, 6 and magnitudes revolve round 
a dark body which is apparently the most massive of the 
four, r Cancri is a pretty double-formed yellow star of the 
fourth magnitude and a companion of the sixth magnitude. 

Simha (Leo) 

The fifth sign of the zodiac is Leo aptly called the 
Simha, of yellow colour, KSatria caste, belonging to Agnitattva 
and is Lord of the East. In the heart of the majestic lion is 
Regulus or Magha, a brilliant double star of the first magni¬ 
tude in the heavens. This sign appears like a trapezium 
containing four stars. 

Magba or a Leonis, the tenth lunar mansion, resembles 
a plough and has five stars and is so called because it has 
the form of a house. Pitris or^itianes are the presiding deity. 
Regulus or a Leonis is a triple star, flushed white and ultra- 
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marine, situated on the body of the lion, meaning a little 
king. It is also called Cor Leonis, or the lion’s heart, and 
symbolically, the crushing foot. A number of stars forming 
the sickle or plough are said to form the head and mane of 
the lion, a, y, 8 , e, £, rj Leonis form the sickle of which 
a as the supposed king of the sky was called Basiliskos 
whence the present name Regulus; i Leonis or Adhafera is 
a double star in the lion’s mane called Alsarpha, the funeral 
pyre; i) or Al Jabhah means the forehead, situated on the 
lion’s mane; 9 Leonis is called Deneb from Arabic, Dhanab- 
al-asad meaning lion’s tail. Deneb or Arided in Cygnus and 
another in Capricorn are also called by this name, i Leonis 
or Zosma is derived from a Greek word which means tunic or 
girdle and is a triple star, pale yellow, blue and violet, on the 
lion’s back. 

Purva Phalgunl, the eleventh lunar mansion, is identified 
with it and means giving respect or greatness and it has two 
stars. 

The next i.e. the twelfth lunar mansion Uttara Phalguni 
or Uttara is identified with « Virginis or Vindematrix, but a 
part of it is said to lie in the zodiacal sign of Leo. It consists 
of two stars and looks like the part of a cot. Its presiding 
deity is Aryaman. 

Between Ursa Major and Leo is Leo Minor dating only 
since 1690. Coma Berenices or the Hair of Berenice, 
contains a cluster of nebulae with some thousands of millions 
of stars or the material for their formation in each nebula 
and up to millions have been photographed, while there are 
millions of millions beyond the range of the biggest tele¬ 
scope. Between Arcturus of Bootes and Leo there are no 
bright stars and the space is occupied by a large group of 
stars looking somewhat like the Pleiades on a much larger 
space. Leo Minor is not of the forty-eight ancient constella¬ 
tions and was regarded as a part of Leo. It has a large 
number of nebulae. 

Canis Venatici (Hunting Dogs). To the left of Coma 
Berenices and little higher up just below the southern part 
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of Ursa Major is a modern group, which consists of two 
"bright stars, one above the other, the brighter being below 
the other one when the constellation is observed in the east. 
Cor Caroli or Charles’ Heart is the name of the brighter star. 

Kanya (Virgo) 

In the following i.e. the sixth solar sign of Virgo or 
Kanya, the asterism Spica will appear very bright on the first 
of May and is helpful to identify the sign. Spica in Virgo, 
Regulus in Leo and Arcturus in Libra will make an equilateral 
triangle. Virgo is shaped like a y the brightest star Spica 
being at the base. In eastern lands, the Virgin used to be 
represented as a sunburnt damsel with an car of corn in each 
hand; but she is described by the Greeks and Romans as a 
winged angel holding ears of wheat, signifying the advent of 
the harvest, for the Greek harvest season coincided with the 
time when the Sun approached Spica in his yearly course. 
In modern days, it is represented in the manner of the Greeks. 
According to the epic mythology of the Hindus, Kanya is 
represented as a girl seated in a boat on water with a hare 
(ga§a) and agni in her two hands, of pingala varna, control¬ 
ling the South and belonging to the Vysya caste. The most 
conspicuous star in this sign is a Virginis to which we shall 
presently advert. 

The lunar mansion after Uttara Phalguni is Hasta, 
identified with Gamma and Algorab, a and S Corvi in the 
Crow. It has the appearance of a hand and consists of five 
stars and the Sun is the presiding deity, a Corvi once the 
brightest in the Raven group is now a fourth magnitude star 
and is called the Tent (Al-Khiba). Algorab or raven’s beak 
is a double star, pale-yellow and purple, situated on the 
right wing of the Crow. 

While Crater the cup, west of Corvus and supposed to be 
the original goblet out of which Noah first took his wine, 
has two of its stars in the making up of the figure Hydra o t 
watersnake, the Crow which lies to the south-west of Spica 
gives one of its brightest stars (o the snake. Owing to its 
shape, the Crow is well known to sailors as Spica’s Spanker. 


The stars of the Raven representing Noah’s Raven, make it 
stand on the back of the Hydra, its beak to the right pecking 
the watersnake’s back. 

Chitra is the fourteenth lunar mansion and it is so 
called because of its twinkling appearance, being now visible 
and now again invisible. It is a single star and its presiding 
deity is ViSvakarma. It is also called Arista. Spica with 
which it is identified, a Virginis, is a brilliant, flushed white 
binary star, in the right ear of Virgo; P Virginus or Zavijava 
is a pale yellow star below Virgo’s head; or rj Virginus, 
Zania is a variable star on the northern wing of Virgo; y or 
'Caphir is a binary and slightly variable white star on the left 
arm of Virgo; A or Khambalia is a small star on her left foot. 

Tula (Libra) 

In Libra, i.e., Tula or the scales, the seventh solar sign, 
a little to the east of Spica, are two stars of the second 
magnitude which suggest the name of the balance given 
to this sign of the zodiac. It is a small and uninteresting 
group, lying just outside the milky way, without any bright 
stars. Tula represents a man holding the scales in his 
hands, of variegated colour, belonging to the Vayu Tattva, 
of Sudra caste and Lord of the West. Of the lunar 
mansions associated with the zodiacal sign of Libra, Chitra 
or Spica has already been described. The next, the fifteenth 
mansion is Svati or a Bootes in the Herdsman, well known 
as Arcturus. Svati has the colour of saffron or kurpkuma, 
a kind of crocus and is one star, with Vayu as its presiding 
deity. Arcturus known as the right knee of Bootes, or situated 
on his left knee according to another account, is a golden yellow 
star. It is a very bright star, a thousand times brighter than 
the Sun and is the sixth brightest star in the heavens. It is 
called the Palace of the Emperors by the Chinese. 

Bobtes or Herdsman is also called Atlas, and the 
Herdsman is usually represented as a robust man with the 
left hand raised, his right hand holding a club. Small stars 
near the tail of the Bear which, the ancients imagined, Bootes 
was chasing or driving out, Represent the left hand of the 



Herdsman, raised high above his head, holding the hunting 
dogs in his leash. & Bootes or Nekkar is his head, t.e., the 
group of stars on the extreme right above the hand holding the 
leash; y or Muphrid is his left shoulder; 8 or Izar, a fine double, 
called the zone or girdle is the whip in his right hand ; e and 
p forming the girdle; e or Alkalrupos is the shepherd’s 
crook or the herdsman's staff and is a beautiful binary. 
Below it are his right leg and foot, those near the sign Virgo 
representing his left leg and foot. Arcturus, however, 
represents no part of the body of the herdsman, and it is a 
principal giant in the heavens, next in brightness only to 
Sirius, Canopus, Vega and Capella, travelling towards Virgo' 
at the rate of 200 miles a minute. It was called Arctophlax 
(Bear-keeper) because it means watcher of the Bear or 
Ursa Major. 

The Nebula M 33 in Triangulum is the nearest of all the 
star nebula in space, the light from it occupying 850,000 
years to reach the earth. The bulk of the sixteenth lunar 
mansion of Vigakha is in the sign Libra and it represents a 
Librae or the southern scale. ViSakha has two branches, 
having the shape of a torana, arched doorway or ornamental 
arch, containing five stars presided over by Indra and Agni. 
a Libra; or Southern Scale is a double star and an eclipsing 
binary, pale yellow and bright in the Southern Scale of 
the Balance. /3 Librae or Zubenelg or Northern Scale, is a pale 
emerald star, situated in the Northern Scale of the Balance 
and symbolically called the full price. According to an old 
story told by Servius, there were formerly only eleven signs 
of the zodiac, the stars now forming the Libra being the claws 
of the Scorpio, the new sign having been a later addition. 
In so far as the zodiacal signs are all named after animals 
the story gains credence but modern writers affirm Libra was 
included as a sign in ancient Chaldean and Egyptiart zodiacs. 
The Libra, again, is credited as testifying the equality of 
days and nights in the autumn when the Sun is in Libra and 
as recording uniform temperature of the air in that season. 

(To be continued.) 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS 
No. XL 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[On a Semi Na E a Etiological Myth about the Origin of the Black- 
Breasted or Rain Quail’s Habit of Not Entering the Forests.] 

The Black-breastcd or Rain Quail (Cotumin coromandeltca, 
Bonn) is called in Hindi Chma Bater. It is a resident or 
a partially migratory bird and is found throughout the greater 
portion of India and in the Irrewaddi Valley in Burma. It 
is also found in Manipur, in Assam near Dibrugarh, in Sylhet, 
and around Chittagong. So it is undoubtedly found through¬ 
out the country between India and Burma in su.table local¬ 
ities. It is not met with in the extreme southern portion of 


India. . „ 

This quail, like the Grey Quail (Coturnm comm,nits, 

Bonn) is rarely, if ever, found in forests. It remains much 
upon grassy lands of no great height and under the cover of 
growing crops. Although it inhabits many parts of India, it 
shifts its habitat according to the season ; and it visits only 
Northern Bengal, Oudh, Bihar, the N. W. Prov.noes, the 
Punjab and Sindh during the monsoons. Its call-note is 
very different from that of the Grey Quail, being dissyllabic 
only. It is found in pairs from April to October and singly 

during the rest of the year. ., VT 

The Sema Nagas are a tribe of the Mongoloid Naga race 

and dwell in the north-east of the Angami country and at 
present, inhabit the valleys of three large rivers toget 
with the mountain ranges and plateaus that separate these 


waters. Black . breaste d or Rain Quail is most likely 

found in the country occupied by the Sema Nagas, occurring 
as it does throughout the country between India and Burma, 
the Sema Nagas are familiar with this bird and must have 
observed its habits. They have, therefore, ^ncated the 
undermentioned myth to account for the origin of the Blac<- 
breasted or Rain Quail’s hafcit of not entering the forests but 
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of remaining upon grassy lands and under cover of growing 
crops. It is as follows :— 

The Quail and the Squirrel agreed to become friends. 
“ My friend," said the one, “ we two will have a look at the 
snares set by men.” The other agreed to this proposal, and 
they went out to have a look at the snares set by men. As the 
Quail went along in front, he was caught in the snares. 
The Squirrel gnawed the snares through with his teeth. 
The Quail said to the Squirrel, “ My friend, my throat is 
aching.” (This was caused by putting his head into nooses.) 
“ You should go in front now in your turn,” said he. The 
Squirrel agreed to this proposal and accordingly, went in 
front. The Squirrel got caught in the snares of men. The 
Squirrel said to the Quail, “ My friend, my throat is 
aching me,” but the Quail, as he had no teeth, did not gnaw 
through the snare at all. And so the Squirrel died. It is 
for this reason that the Quail does not enter the forests, but 
keeps to the open fields, at least so they say.* 

The Quail mentioned in the foregoing myth must be 
the Black-breasted or Rain Quail which is, no doubt, found 
in the Serna Naga country. From a careful analysis of 
the foregoing myth, we find that :— 

(1) The Serna Nagas were very careful and keen 
observers of the habits of beasts and birds. 

(2) They observed that the Black-breasted or Rain 
Quail always remained upon grassy lands of no great height 
and under cover of the growing crops but did not enter 
the forfests. 

(3) As they were ignorant of the laws of biology which 
govern the formation of the habits of beasts and birds, they 
could not explain to themselves the process by which the 
aforesaid habits of the Black-breasted Quail were formed. 
They, therefore, fabricated the foregoing myth to explain the 
origin of these habits. 


• Vide The Sema Nagns. By J. H. button, M.A., i.e.s., c.I.E. London : 
Macmilian & Co., Ltd., 1921, pp. 306-7. 
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(4) They were further aware of the fact tfiat the Squirrels 
belong to the order Rodentia (or Gnawing Animals) which 
possess sharp teeth and can gnaw through nooses and snares, 
and that the Quails, which are birds possessed of beaks, do 
not possess teeth capable of gnawing through snares. 

(5) The foregoing myth also illustrates the belief of the 
Sema Nagas that in ancient times, beasts and birds could 
talk with each other like human beings. 

(6) It also illustrates the wide-spread belief that, in 
ancient times, beasts and birds entered into friendly relations 
with each other, just as human beings did. 

(7) It also inculcates the moral that men and beasts 
should not indulge in idle curiosity about things with which 
they have no concern. The same moral is also taught by the 
fable in the Hitopadeslia which narrates how a monkey 
who, out of idle curiosity, wanted to handle a wedge which 
was inserted in a cleft block of wood, got killed by the two 
bifurcated pieces of the wooden block. The moral is very 
pithily taught by the Sanskrit verse:— 

(l) 3?«II7t*g t 

(\) fW : 5RT 3W- II 

(i) The man, who wants to interfere in a matter with 

which he has no concern, 

(ii) Gets killed like the monkey who took out the 

wedge (from the cleft block of wood). 

(8) The foregoing myth also inculcates the moral: “ Do 
not rely upon friends who are physically deficient and are, 
therefore, unable to help you in times of difficulty.” 




STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS 
No. XVIII 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[On Two Dusan /Etiological Myths about the 
Evolution ol the Cocoanut Palm, the Sugarcane, the 
Maize, the Bottle-Gourd Creeper and other Plants] 

The Cocoanut Palm ( Gocus nucifera), which belongs to the 
Order Palmece, is one of the most valuable trees growing on 
the sea-coasts of India, Burma and the Tropical Islands. 

The Sugarcane (Saccharum officinarum), which belongs to 
the Order Graminece, is called in Sanskrit Ikshu, in Bengali 
Akh, in Hindi Ukh and Ganna, in Tamil Kairambu and 
Telugu Sheruku. It is cultivated extensively all over India. 
There are many varieties of it. Some are suitable for the 
extraction of sugar; while others are sucked raw. The juice 
is obtained by grinding the cane in a press. This juice, 
when boiled down over a fire, becomes coagulated into 
unrefined sugar which is called gur or molasses. The sugar¬ 
cane stalk out of which the juice has been extracted, and 
the leaves of this plant are suitable for the manufacture of 
mats and paper. But, at present, they are utilized only as 
fuel. 

The Maize or Indian Corn {Lea mays), which belongs to 
the Order Graminece, is called in Bengali Tatiar, in Hindi 
Bhutti or Makati, in Dakhini Makha-Jorcari, in Tamil Makka 
Cholum and in Telugu Makka Zonalu. It is largely cultivated 
in Upper India and the Himalayas where it is an important 
article of food to the poorer classes of the people. It is 
eaten roasted in cobs when the latter are green; or its seeds 
are ground into flour and made into cakes. It is regarded 
as a very nutritious food. 

The Bottle-Gourd Creeper ( Lagenaria vulgaris), which 
belongs to the Order Cucurbitacece produces a curious kind of 
fruit which are of the shape of long clubs or flasks. It is 
extensively cultivated in tropicaf countries. There are many 
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varieties of it. It is called in Bengali Lan and in Hindi 
Kadu. It is eaten cooked and is, sometimes, made into a 
sweetmeat. 

The Orang.Dusans or "People of the Orchards" are a 
race of the Indonesian people who inhabit British North 
Borneo. They are the original inhabitants of the country, 
and the Bajans and Ildanuns, both of whom are Proto- 
Malayan peoples, and arrived late in the country, drove the 
former into the interior of the country. The Dusans narrate 
the two under-mentioned astiological myths or legends which 
account for the creation of the world, of men and of the 
cocoanut palm, the sugarcane, the maize, the bottle-gourd 
creeper, the paddy and other plants. 

When the world was first created, there was only water 
with a great rock in it. On this rock there lived a man 
named Kinharingan and a woman who was called Munsu- 
mundak. (It is stated that the former is the chief god of the 
Dusans and the latter is his wife.) They created land from 
the dirt on their bodies. Then they made a figure of stone 
but it could not speak. Therefore they made a figure of 
wood which though able to talk, afterwards became worn out 
and rotten. Last of all, they made a figure of clay from 
which are descended all the men and women who, at present, 
dwell upon this earth. 

Thereafter both the man and his wife began to think 
how to provide the dwellers of the earth with food as 
there was no food to be had. Thereupon the woman gave 
birth to a child. On this, the man said : “ As we have to 
provide the inhabitants of the earth with food, let us cut this 
child to bits and plant the same in the ground." This they 
did accordingly. 

(1) After some time, a rice plant or paddy plant grew 

from the child’s blood. 

(2) A cocoanut palm grew from its head. 

(3) A betel-nut palm grew from its fingers. 

(4) A sirih vine or betel creeper grew from its ears. 

(5) Its feet gave rise to ttie Indian Corn or Maize, 
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(6) Its skin produced a bottle-gourd creeper. 

(7) Sugarcane grew from its throat. 

(8) Its knees vegetated into the kaladi arum (coladium 

esculent am). 

(9) And the rest of its bod}' produced other good eatable 

things. 

The second myth closely resembles the former one with 
this much difference only :—Kinharingan and Munsumundak 
obtained some earth from Bisagit (the spirit of small-pox) 
and mixing this earth with some pounded rock, created land. 
Then they created the people of this earth. They had one 
son and one daughter. As the people cried for want of food, 
they killed their girl-child and cut her up to bits and planted 
the same in the ground. 

(1) From her blood grew the paddy plant. 

(2) From her head, grew the cocoanut fruit upon whicfiS* 

her eyes and nose can b« seen at the present time. 

(3) From her arm-bones grew the sugarcane. 

(4) Her fingers vegetated into bananas. 

(5) Other bits of her body produced all other kinds of 

animals.* 

From a study of the preceding two myths, we find 

that 


(1) Like the South-Sea Islanders and the Chinese, the 
Dusans were also close and keen observers of Nature. 

(2) The Dusans also observed the close similarity be¬ 
tween the round shape of the shell of the cocoanut fruit and 
the two socket-like depressions therein and the almost rotund *""* 
shape of the human skull and the two empty eye-sockets 
thereof. They have, therefore, very appropriately hit upon 
the idea of the cocoanut-fruit having grown from the head of 
the slain child. 

(3) The Dusans also noticed the similarity between the 
jointed stems of the sugarcane and the human arm-bones 


* Vide "Studies in Religion, Folklore and Custom in British North Borneo 
and the Malaya Peninsula ". By Ivar 1^, N. Evans, M,A,, Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1923, pp, 45-47, 


* 
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with the shoulder-joints, elbow-joints and wrist-joints. They 
have, therefore, very appropriately caused the sugarcane to 
spring from the slain child’s arm-bones. 

(4) I am inclined to think that if the bones of the toes 
of the human feet, with their closely-situated joints are tied 
up in a bundle, the bundle would look pretty nearly like a cob 
of the Maize or Indian Corn with the grains symmetrically 
arranged thereupon. Most likely, the Dusans noticed this 
resemblance and, therefore, caused the Indian Corn or Maize 
to grow from the feet of the slain child. 

(5) The bananas or plantains very much resemble the 
slim and tapering fingers of the human hand. In fact, a 
row of plantains arranged upon a bunch bears some sort of 
similarity to the human hand with the five fingers arranged 
at the ouicr edge thereof. The Dusans must have noticed 
this similarity and have, therefore, fittingly described the 
bananas as growing from, the slain child’s fingers. 

(6) The leaves of the Sirih-vine or Betel creeper ( Piper 
betle) bear some sort of resemblance to the human ears. This 
resemblance must have attracted the notice of the Dusans 
who have, therefore, caused the Betel creeper to grow from 
the slain child's ears. 

(7) Most likely, the glossy surface of the large leaves 
of the Bottle-Gourd creeper ( Laginaria vulgaris) or of its 
bottle-shaped fruits bears some sort of similarity to the 
smooth skin of the human body. I am inclined to think that, 
on account of this similarity, far-fetched though it may be, 
the Dusans have described the Bottle-Gourd creeper as 
growing from the slain child’s skin. 

(8) The Corns of the kaladi arum (Coladium esculenlam) 
bear some sort of similarity to the human legs just below 
the knees. This resemblance must have attracted the notice 
of the Dusans who have, therefore, described the Icaladi 
arum a? having grown from the slain child’s knees. 

(9) Last of all, the Dusans believe in the existence of 
the Vegetation Spirit in the blood of human beings. They 
have, therefore, described thfc rice plant or the paddy plant 

0 
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as having grown from the slain child’s blood. As I have 
already shown elsewhere* this belief is also common to many 
other races of savage people. . . 

(10) The two preceding myths illustrate, in a striking 
manner, the selflessness, the beneficence, and the tender 
solicitude of the creator spirit for the welfare of mankind. 

(11) The two preceding myths bear some sort of resem¬ 
blance to the cosmogonic myths of other races, in almost 
all of which the universe is described as having been, first 
of all, one vast expanse of water and then as having been 
covered with land created from small quantities of mud lying 
at the bottom of the water and brought up to the surface 
of the water by animals or birds. In the two Dusan myths, 
the land is described as having been created from the dirt 


on the creator being’s body. 



» 



• Vide my article entiiled “ 6>« Two Vusan /Etiological Myths about the 


Daddy Plant," which has been published in ‘Man in India' (Ranchi) 


Vol. VI. pp. MO-49. 


NOTES 


Mythological Studies 

" KUMARA-KUJA-KlNSHlP” 

IN a series of very learned and interesting papers contributed to 
the Q.J.M.S., Vols. XV, XVI and XVII dealing with “ The Seven 
Dwlpas of the Puranas ”, the late Mr. V. Venkatachellam Iyer 
has tried his best—with success apparently—to locate them and 
identify them with the known lands of our existing globe; and of 
these Dwipas, the Krauncha has received an exhaustive treatment 
at his hands. The conclusion arrived at seems to be that it is 
Asia Minor which was so called after the mountain Krauncha 
which again is a portion of the Taurus System, rh. t Chimaera, 
the burning or fire-breathing mountain monster of the Lycian or 
Cilician Coast; that this was the celebrated scene of the legendary 
battle between KumSra, the Son-God and the demon (Asura) 
Taraka in which the latter was killed and the former came out 
victorious ; and that this, in essence, is a nature myth describing 
probably the volcanic activity of that region and personifying 
and depicting the mountain Chimaera as a demon, and the 
volcanic eruption and earthquake that set the whole mountain 
ablaze with all vegetable and animal life therein in conflagration 
and caused cleavage or holes in it as the divine agency or power 
that sent it ‘asunder from fundament to summit’ with his shaft 
or javelin (Sakti). And to reach this conclusion, Mr. Iyer has 
explored the mythologies of the ancient races that had inhabited 
Western Asia and the Mediterranean Coast, and the travellers’ 
accounts and archaeological studies of these regions, but seems 
to have omitted to note and stress one important point, viz., the 
legendary life-history—the early life-history of the embryonic 
stage and infancy—of the Son-God, Skanda, which will indicate 
his igneous origin and nature and thereby will serve to 
strengthen bis argument. This god, according to the legend, 
was first conceived by Parvati (Siva’s consort) and remained 
in her womb for a while, was thence transferred to the charge 
of the fire-god (Agni), who bore or kept him next for a while, and 
was thereafter put in the river Ganges which after carrying him 
W F 
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for a while with great difficulty deposited ljim at last among the 
reeds wherefrom the six divine mothers ( Krilikas ) picked him up 
and nursed him in infancy. So he grew up. Hence he is called 
Agnibku and Kariikcya—X.'nt two significant names—the first of 
which means “ one born of fire ” and the second “ the son of 
Kritikas ” the six stars that make up the lunar mansion (or 
constellation) Krittika of which the ruling or presiding deity is 
Ag/ii —the god of fire. Hence he is also called “ Sha\imatura 
“ ;jsn5l%®ra>T5*r: | 

(BA. P., VI. 6. 13. 14.) 
“ $fcT 3fnT^RT ^ sfalp. ” 

(Commentator Sreedharaswamiji.) 

This life-history is briefly summarized in the first verse of a 
modern Stotra “ Skanda-Paiichakam ”, composed by a living 
writer—Parikshit Ramavarma Tbampuran of the Cochin Royal 
House (published along with other Stotras of his in Malayalam, 
Vidyavinodini Press, Trichur.) 

TCF* cT ll” 

Another point to be noted about Skanda is that he is a 
war-god or war-lord famous for his proficiency in the art of war, 
a divine generalissimo unequalled for his skill in warfare, and 
hence called Sena/ii; and, as such, is regarded as an incarna¬ 
tion of, and to have derived his powers from, Vishnu or the 
Supreme God. says Lord Krishna to his 

devotee Uddhava (BA. P., XL 16. 22). His consort Dhasena* 
personifies the army of the Devas and his weapon, a javelin or 
shaft (Vil) personifies §akti. Hence he is known as Sakti-dhara. 

Many of these important characteristics of Skanda are shared 
by the planet Kuja or Bhauma — Mars, who again is a war-god 
in Roman mythology. This planetary god is also known as 
Knmara, Sakli-hasta and Angaraka. He is called Ktitnam 
probably because he is the Son-God born of the Mother Goddess 

* Devi BA. P., IX. 46. “ Ixtira-Sina ” is her Vedic name as the commen¬ 
tator shows by a Vedic quotation under^IX, 46, 5. 



Earth and Vishnu incarnate as Varaha (the Boar) when the 
latter raised her up from under the sea and enjoyed her 
pleasant company for a pretty long period. This story of the 
birth of this planet is given in the Divi-Bhagavata Purina 
(XI. 9). Hence the planet is called Kuja and Bhauma which 
means ‘ one born of the womb of Earth ’. The epithet Saktv 
hast a is synonymous with Sakti-dhara , and describes him as 
the bearer of the weapon Sai/i, javelin or shaft. The name 
Atlgaraka in which the suffix ka has a diminutive significance only 
shows that he is in appearance like a spark of fire or red cinder 
piece. It then seems to be the legendary account of his origin 
that he is a spark of fire or red cinder shot up from the womb of 
Earth to the high heaven where he shines as * Maiigalagraha ’! 
There is one more point to be noted in this connection which 
may serve to make the kinship closer between these two Son- 
Gods. Hindu astrologers say that when the planet Kuja occupies 
a favourable position—say, the third zodiac sign (Rasi) from 
the one assigned to the star of our nativity—we will then 
enjoy the favours of the other Son-God Skanda or Subrahmanya. 
These striking similarities and this close relationship would 
suggest their common origin and nature—volcanic or igneous. 

fWK II” 

“ Navagraha Stotra” and “ Mangala Stotra” (Skanda 
Parana), “ Brihat Stotra Ratnakara,” pp. 363-64 and 366-66, 
Bombay Edition. 

There was another Kuja or Bhauma, vis., the Asura 
Tyrant Naraka, who was also of the same parentage as gave 
birth to the planet, ids., the union of the Mother Goddess 
Earth with Vishiju as Varaha (the Boar) and who was killed 
by his own father in Krishna incarnation for bis oppressive 
and wicked actions, and more especially for having forcibly 
captured and kept in confinement and custody persons and 
properties unlawfully—(1) persons numbering sixteen thousand 
and odd royal maidens whom Krishna himself married after their 
release, and (2) properties, consisting of the valuable ear-rings of 
the holy mother of gods (Aditi)> the royal umbrella of Varuna, 
the god of waters and a peak of the precious stone (. Maniparvatam ) 
from the Pevas* mountain (Madtiara); all of which were restored 
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to the respective owners. Naraka’s kingdom was Pragjyotisha 
and his capital, a fortified city well protected with intricate 
defensive works consisting of strategical and military outposts and 
also with water, fire and wind. This stronghold was stormed, 
captured and destroyed. This kingdom is now marked a little 
above Vanga (Lower Bengal) in the sketch map enclosed in the 
article headed “ Earliest Indian Traditional History ” contributed 
to the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (April 1914, 
pp. 267 seq.) by the late Mr. F. E. Pargiter. (See Vishnu Parana 
V. 29. and Bhag. P., X, 59-0 for verification of the version 
given here and for further details.) 

Each of the Purapas is in itself complete and independent 
giving a particular version of the ancient mythological history 
without any reference to any other version contained in 
another Purapa. Thus, for instance, according to Devi Bhaga- 
vata Parapet the union of Bhu-Varah—the Earth Goddess and 
the Boar God—had given birth to ‘ MaAgalagraha ’, i.e., the 
planet Kuja whereas “ the Vishnu Parana ” says that the 
Asura Kuja or Naraka was born of the same union. Each of 
these Purapas mentions the birth of one son only. Whether there 
was only one son or whether there were two or more born to them 
we are unable to say for certain. Anyhow we have to postulate 
the birth of two, and proceed to explain the myths. And again 
when we compare these Purapas with one another and with other 
ancient mythologies, striking similarities, differences and dis¬ 
crepancies are met with which have to be explained, accounted 
for and reconciled. Thus God Kumara of the earth seems to 
be of volcanic origin bearing a striking resemblance to the planet 
god Kumara or Kuja of heaven who again is said to be a brother 
of Asura Kuja or Naraka of the netherworld. The Vedic 
mythology chiefly refers to the atmospheric disturbances and 
the extraordinary phenomena of the sky and the high heavens 
(much as the dark cloud banks, lightning, thunder storms, 
cyclonic winds, and rain, eclipse, etc.) as the conflicts between 
the gods of light, heat and water and the demons and dragons of 
darkness, cold and drought in which the former ultimately win ; 
and thereby give us these necessary elements for our maintenance 
and therefore deserve our thanks which are offered with prayers for 
continuance of their favours. H£re on earth we have geological 
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disturbances resulting in volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, up¬ 
heaval or subsidence of lands, engulfing or burial of cities or 
towns with their people and treasures, etc. Such phenomena 
are attributed to divine or devilish agencies according as they 
bring good or evil to us. Thus a volcanic eruption causing cavity, 
holes or fissures in high mountains that may be the strongholds 
of our foes may be attributed to the God Skanda ; such activities 
under the sea resulting in the upheaval of lands with throwing up 
of red cinder pieces or sparks of fire may be the natural explana¬ 
tion of the battle between the giant (Hirartyaksha-Asura) and 
the God Vishriu as VarSha or the Boar during which, it may 
be imagined, red cinder pieces were shot up to high heaven 
where a bright one of them shines as the planet Kuja or 
Mars. Lord Krishna’s fight with, and overthrow of Naraka 
Asura (Kuja) and the rescue of the royal damsels and treasures 
may refer to the catastrophe of the subsidence or sinking of the 
earth to a great depth causing the burial of a great city with its 
people and wealth as a result of violent geological changes, and 
the heroic rescue of the persons and things engulfed or buried 
thereby. These are my imaginative and tentative suggestions 
for a solution of the problem of “ Kumara-Kuja-Kinship 

K. Ramavakma Raja, B.a. 
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Rasaratnakara of Salva 

Madras University Publications, Kanauese Series, 

No. 2. 

Edited by Mr. A. Venkata Rao, B.A., L.T., and Pandit H. Sesha 
Ay y an gar of the Unive/sity Institute of Oriental Studies and 
Research , Madras. 

(Demy 8vo. xxi + xix + 231. Ananda Press, Madras, 1932. 

Price Rs. 2-4-0) 

IN the long history of Alankara literature or Indian aesthe¬ 
tics extending over a period of at least one thousand five hundred 
years there have naturally been several schools of thought. They 
can be broadly divided into two groups, the Pracina and the 
Navlna or the Old and the New. The beautiful in literature is, 
according to the former, determined by the literary style or 
expression (Riti or Vakrokti) while according to the latter it 
depends on suggestion and sentiment (Dhvani and Rasa). 

The Kannada pandits and poets have been impelled by a 
love of their language to adapt into Kannada from the 
earliest times, * the best that has been thought and said in 
the world ' of Sanskrit culture. We accordingly find, in the field 
of Alankara, the ideas of Dan<Ji, Bhatnaha, Ananda Vardhana, 
Mammata and other leaders of aesthetic thought, old and new, 
incorporated in the works of Nfpatunga, Nagavarma, Udayaditya, 
Kavikama Tirumalarya and other Kannada writers on Rhetoric. 
These were published from time to time either by the Mysore 
Government or the proprietors of the Kavya Manjari Series, 
Mysore; but we owe the present book to the enterprising Kannada 
scholars of the Oriental Department of the Madras University. 

The author of Rasaratnakara is Kavi Salva (e. 1550), a Jain, 
who was patronised by Salva Malla, a chief ruling at ‘ Nagira ’ in 
what is now South Canara District. The work is mainly based 
on KavyhnuSasana of Hemachandra, that versatile Jaina scholar 
of the twelfth century. But the author has also largely drawn 
upon other Sanskrit and Kannada rhetoricians such as Amara- 
nandi, Rudra Bhatta, Vidyaniitha, Nagavarma, Kama and 
Ganishvarajni (-gni ?), the last of* whom is probably a Kannada 
writer and is heard of for the first time. 
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The text of Rasaratnakara consists of 144 verses called 
sutras or aphorisms, accompanied by the ‘ vritti ’ or gloss and 
followed by examples from older Kannada writers ; and the whole 
work is divided into four chapters. The first chapter deals with 
Sringara, the second with the other eight sentiments, the third with 
the heroes and heroines—through whom the Rasas are exhibited 
—and the fourth with the minor sentiments. 

Of the six appendices at the end of the book, the first and 
the most important is ‘ §3 rad a Vilasam ’, a monograph on Dhvani 
(suggestion) and the classification of literature on the predomi¬ 
nance or otherwise of this element therein. It is attributed to 
the author of Rasaratnakara ; but there is no evidence to prove 
the authorship. The plan of the work is different; the ‘ sutras’ 
are not in verses but aphoristic prose, and they are followed 
not by ‘ vritti ’ (gloss) but * vivaraija ’ (explanation). The 
references to Silva Malta (verses 49-55) indicate that this 
work was also written by a pandit or poet patronised by Silva 
Malla ; but he need not necessarily have been Kavi Silva. The 
other five appendices give the Index for the first lines of the 
text and examples, parallel passages from the Sanskrit and 
Kannada sources and various kinds of heroes, heroines and senti¬ 
ments in tabular form—accessories very helpful in the study of 
the work. 

The publication of the present work, which has filled up an 
important gap, may be said to have almost completed the series 
of Kannada works embodying the history of Sanskrit aesthetic 
thought in all its essentials, good,—and let us say—bad and in¬ 
different, because there is not a little that is morbid and unfruit¬ 
ful along with much that is precious and original in the 
Alahkara literature. The Madras University have undoubtedly 
laid the Kannada literary world under a debt of gratitude. 

The editors have taken all possible care to see the book 
through the press, but the errata extend to two full pages and 
do not include all the errors. Most of them are, however, 
only typographical. The work certainly deserves much better 
printing and paper and the general get-up compares very un-. 
favourably with other books like “ The Sphota Siddhi ’’ recently 
published in the Sanskrit series of the University. 


A. R. K. 
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The Mahabharata 

Xdiparvan, Fascicule 6 

(Published by The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , Poona ) 
WE are glad to observe that this scientific edition of the 
Mahabharata, which accurately and clearly registers various 
readings, has made commendable progress and the constituted 
text of the fascicules so far issued has given complete satisfaction 
furnishing as it does a true version of the probable original. T'he 
Institute in general and Dr. Sukhthankar in particular deserve 
to be congratulated on the success of this great undertaking. 

The fascicule under review contains) besides beautiful coloured 
illustrations, a facsimile of the Sarada Codex from which this 
recension is established. 

It behoves all lovers of learning to extend their generous 
help towards the completion of this monumental work. 

S. S. . 


A Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts 

Vol. IV—Part 2—Tamil 
(Published by The Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library , Madras ) 

THIS Second Part of the Fourth Volume of the Triennial 
Catalogue of Manuscripts is on the same plan as that of the 
Second Part of the Third Volume and has the numbers of the 
manuscripts and the pages of this part in continuation thereof. 

The compiler, Mahamahop&dhyaya VidyavAcaspati S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri, M.A., has given brief but informing descriptions 
of the various works listed in this Catalogue. He has considerably 
enhanced the usefulness of the work by including in it three 
indices—Subject, Author and General. 

The printing and get-up leave nothing to be desired. 

_ N. I. 

Life of Emanuel Swedenborg 

By George Trobridge 
(Swedenborg Society, Inc., London) 

EMANUEL Swedenborg was born in 1688; studied at the 
University of Upsata; entered the Board of Mines as Assessor; 
and wrote many treatises on metallurgy and allied subjects. In 
middle life, he took to the study of philosophy and spent the 


remainder of his life in the pursuit of theology and spiritual 
philosophy. 

He has strong claims on the gratitude of the philosophical 
student by the publication of theological books suited to modern 
times, wherein he has affirmed Christian truths hitherto dimly 
perceived and disclosed the facts of the life after death. 

He was very learned and universally esteemed for his 
excellent character. Though of a gentle disposition, he was 
Straightforward and would not betray truth. He died in 1772 and 
his remains, buried in London, were later taken to Upsala and 
there deposited in the Cathedral. 

The work under review gives a true record of Swedenborg’s 
life and a popular exposition of his teachings. The Swedenborg 
Society has done a great service in making the writings of the 
great soul available to the public in cheap but neatly got-up 
volumes. N.I. 


Indian Literature in China and the Far East 

By Prabhat K. Mookarji 
(Greater India Society , Calcutta) 

THE story of India’s cultural conquest is of absorbing in¬ 
terest not only to students of history and Indian culture but to 
all educated Indians. It ever remains as a high water-mark of the 
enterprise of the ancient Indians who carried their culture to China, 
Tibet, Central Asia, Annam, Siam, the Island of Bali, etc., and 
converted the people of these lands to their faith by peaceful 
means. Every Indian is proud of such deeds of his forefathers. 
While an extensive literature has grown up on the subject 
in French, not much has been done by Indians in this direc¬ 
tion and it is only recently that attempts are being made to 
render into English and give wide publicity to the researches 
of several European scholars in this field by Professors R. C. 
Muzumdar, Bagchi, Dr. Kalidas Nag and others and by institutions 
like the Greater India Society. 

Students of Indian culture must be highly grateful to 
Mr. Prabhat Kumar Mookarji, Librarian, Visvabharati, Santinike- 
tan, for bringing out in book form the materials he had gathered 
on the spread of Buddhism in China from some of the well-known 
Oriental Journals. The boot is, as has been admitted by the 


author himself, a compilation but a compilation done with exquisite 
skill. The contents of the book though dry are yet interest¬ 
ing to those who are earnest to know about the spread of Buddhism 
in China. From an analysis of the catalogue of works translated 
into Chinese by scholars like Dharmaratna, Kumarabodhi and 
especially by Kumarajiva and Parmartha, it is clear that almost all 
the works on the Triratna of the Buddhists, z/it-, Buddha, Dharma 
and Sangha, have been long ago rendered into Chinese. Most of the 
originals of these works are lost in India but preserved in Chinese 
and Tibetan. Starting from 64 A.D. scholars went to China for 
the spread of India’s culture and just after 600 A.D., Chinese 
scholars like Hiuentsiang, attracted by the culture of India, came 
here, joined the Buddhist Church and actually sat at the feet of 
Buddhist scholars to imbibe the spirit of Indials culture. A book 
which narrates such deeds of the patriotic scholars of India and 
of China deserves to be read by all Indians. 


V. R. 


EDITORIAL 


IN the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona (Vol. Ill, Parts III-IV), Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti, 
M.A., taking stock of all materials attributed to the Kular^ava 
Tantra, thinks that it consisted of more materials than what 
are found in the published version and refers to a complete 
work called Kular^ava though in little agreement with the 
published work. Speaking of the manuscript of the work in the 
Library of the Sanskrit Sihitya Parisat of Calcutta and examin¬ 
ing its contents, he comes to the conclusion that it belougs to the 
school of Uttara Kaulas while the published edition pertains to 
that of Purva Kaulas. 

* 

* * 

Prof. H. D. Vclankar concludes his interesting and instructive 
article on “ Vfttajatisamuccaya” of Virahahkain the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vol. 8. Nos. 1 and 2). 
A great service has been rendered in restoring the text of this 
rare work on Prakrit metres. 

* 

* * 

The Modern Review (August, 1932) contains an illuminating 
article on “ Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Valley Civilization ” by 
Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda under the caption of “ Sind Five 
Thousand Years Ago ” in which some original remarks are made. 

• 

* * 

Mr. Satindra Narayan Roy’s paper in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society, Bombay, on “ The Early Temples of 
Orissa” is as interesting as it is comprehensive. One cannot help 
concurring with his concluding remarks The high w'ater-mark 
of artistic perfection remained for a very short time. The 
earliest temples were the best from the point of view of art. 
When the decline came, the structures and the shapes of the 
temples remained much the same but their artistic finish and 

decorations degenerated considerably.” 

* 

* * 

Mr. Donald F. Thomson's illustrated article on the “ Place 
of Fire in Primitive Ritual ” in Man (July, 1932) will greatly 
interest students of the Fire Cult. Mr. Thomson describes the 
importance of fire in social* life in North Queensland among 


the Koka Dai’-Yuri, the Yijjtjirigga, the Koko Ya-o and the 
Ompela tribes. 

* ** 

The Vedanta Kesan (August, 1932) contains a short but 
interesting article on “Was Saiikara a Crypto-Buddhist?” by 
Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar. After minutely discussing the question, 
Mr. Aiyar sums up his conclusions thus: “One need not rise 
above common-sense to distinguish between a system that 
denies essence to things including the soul (niratmaka) and that 
which affirms Brahman as the immortal essence of each and all 
(sadatmaka) ; between Undiluted Nihilism and Absolute Monism ; 
between the Universal Nay and the Universal Yea.” 

^ * 

* * 

The Kalpaka (November, 1932) contains the translation of 
a minor but celebrated Upanijat called “ Pasupata Brahma” 
wherein the secret of the Ajapa Mantra “ Hariisa” is dealt with. 

* 

* * 

Prof. A. R. Wadia in an article on “ The Inter-University 
Board of India and its Possibilities ” in India and the IVorld makes 
a spirited appeal to every University to make this unity effective 
by each playing the game and doing all it can. 

*% 

The Indian Antiquary (October, 1932) has a very interesting 
illustrated article on "The Great Stupa at Nagarjunakoixja in 
Southern India” by Mr. A. H. Longhurst. In the inscriptions 
belonging to the Great Stupa, the monument is called the 
“ Mahachetiya ” of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha, clearly showing 
that the tomb was consecrated to the Great Teacher and to 
nobody else. The discovery of the dhatu or bone relic proves 
that the monument was a dhatugarbha or “ tomb containing a 
relic” and that it was not a mere “ dedicatory stfipa 

*** 

Rev. J. F. Pessen, SJ., in an article entitled “ High Value 
of Avidyi ” in the Review of Philosophy and Religion (September, 
1932) has ably refuted the views of some scholars who contend 
that Avidya means only Bija-sakti or only nescience as also 
Fr. Johann’s contention that Bija-sakti, being Avidyakalpita, is 
utterly non-existent. 
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The Journal of the American Oriental Society (September, 1932) 
contains two thought-provoking articles by Anand K. Coomara- 
swamy styled “Abhasa” and “ Reactions to Art in India 

*** 

Principal Kalipada Mitra, in a very instructive article on 
" The Svastika ” in Man in India (April-September, 1932), makes 
these interesting remarks:—“ Thus we find that the Svastika 
represents the male principle. To us of the civilized age, the 
use of the reproductive symbols as auspicious charms (really evil¬ 
scaring) may seem monstrous, but, as a matter of fact, nations of 
old (such as the Egyptians) used the symbol of the male 
reproductive principle as an evil-scarer. When we use the horse¬ 
shoe, we do it without ever imagining that the symbol of the 
female principle brings us luck.” 


Books received during the Quarter ending 
30th September 1932 


Presented by 

Government of Trnvancore- 

Travancore Archaeological Report: 1106 M.E. (16th August 
1931). 

Government of Mysore— 

{Departmental Reports). 

Public Instruction—1930-31. 

Agriculture—1930-31. 

Police—1930-31. 

Criminal Justice—1930-31. 

Civil Justice—1930-31. 

Jails and Lock-ups—1931. 

Horticulture—1930-31. 

Season and Crop—1930-31. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries—1930-31. 

Joint-Stock Companies—1932. 

Representative Assembly Proceedings : Dasara Session— 
October 1931. 

Legislative Council Proceedings: December Session—1931. 
Mysore Census Report—1931, Pt. IV. 

Mysore Census Report—1931, Pt. V. 

Greater India Society - 

Indian Literature in China and the Far East—by P. K. 
Mukerji. 

Bhandarlcar Oriental Institute— 

Mahabharata (B.O.R.I. Edition): Adiparvan, Fasc. 6—by 
V. S. Sukhthankar. 

The Author#— 

Beginnings of South Indian History. 

Early History of Vaishnavism in South India. 

Mani-Mekhali in its Historical Setting. 

Presidential Address at the First Bombay Historical Congress. 
Notes on the Seven Pagodas. 

—AH by S. Krisbnaswatni Aiyangar, 
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evadts —by y Subba Rao. 

Geography of Early Buddhism—by B. C. Law. 

Government of India— 

Somanatha and other Mediaeval Temples in Kathiawad 
(Arch. Sur. of India, I.S., Vol. XLV).—by H. Cousens. 

Karnataka Sangha, Central College— 

«'%«■»*/<*•>—by G. P. Rajaratnam. 

«tj8o_ by S . G< Sastry. 

Smlthionian Institution, Washington— 

Seth Eastman: The Master Painter of the North American 
Indians (S.M.C., Vol. 87, No. 3)—by David I. Bushnell, Jr. 

Madras University— 

osok tro (soj—by A. Venkata Rao and H. Sesha Ayyangar. 
The Calendar, Vol. I, Part I. 

The Calendar, Vol. I, Part II. 

Messrs. George Allen & Unwin. Ltd.. London- 

Administration of Mysore under Sir Mark Cubbon—by K. N. 
Venkatasubba Sastry. 

Purchased— 

Indian Annual Register: 1931, Vol. II (July-December)—by 
Mitra. 


NOTICE 


The Mythic Society having been registered as 
an Associate Society of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Rule 105 of the Rules of 
that Society governing the privileges of members of 
Associate Societies is published for information :— 

‘‘Rule 105.—Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
of Branch and Associate Societies are entitled, while on furlough 
or otherwise temporarily resident within the limits of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library as non-resident 
members, and to attend the Meetings of the Society other than 
special General Meetings; and in the case of any Member of any 
Society aforesaid applying for election as a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, nomination as laid down in Rule 4 shall not be 
necessary." 

S. SRIKANTAYA, General Secretary and Treasurer, 

Mythic Society. 
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ROCK-CUT CAVE-TOMBS OF FEROKE, 

S. MALABAR 1 

By A. Aiyappan, M.A. 

The site of these ancient tombs is a hillock of laterite to 
the west of the Feroke Bailway Station, known locally as 
Chenapparambu. The hillock is now quite bare, though some 
seventy years ago, it was covered with a deuse growth of 
shrubs. The eastern edge of the site has been levelled down 
for the railway line and in the course of the works dozens 
of earthenware urns of the pyriform type, buried in hollows in 
the rock were brought out. The place, therefore, must have 
been an important crematorium once. 

There arc now to be seen at the site seven or eight cave- 
tombs all filled with debris, after they had been desecrated by 
treasure hunters. The two described in this paper are the 
only ones remaining there intact for the student, of archaeology. 
The circular openings at the top of the tombs have, in many 
cases, grown dark-brown with exposure. Near by the site 

* Read before the Anthropology Section of the Indian Science Congress, 
Bangalore, and published with the permission of the Superintendent, Madras 
Government Museum. 
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there was once a Siva shrine; very little of the ruins is now 
visible. Recently the owners of the site have built there a 
small temple to propitiate the spirit of a V aniidn (washerman) 
who was a class-mate of an ancestor of theirs at the Kalari 
(fencing school) and was killed by him for certain rudeness and 
misbehaviour on the Yannan’s part. His ghost pestered them 
for nearly two generations, till at last they thought it best to 
make peace with him and honour him in a shrine. 

Saivite shrines in close association with these rock-cut 
tombs are an extremely interesting feature from the point of 
view of the early religious history of the country. At another 
site I examined recently on the Parambantalli hill, near 
Mullasherry in South Malabar, tombs similar to those at 
Feroke are found, most of them destroyed by quarrying work. 
All these tombs are in the immediate vicinity of a very 
ancient Siva temple. Rea also records that close by the 
tombs he examined at Perungulam, 1 there was an ancient 
Siva fane. Other traces of Saivism in these sepulchres will be 
pointed out later in the paper. 

Both at Feroke and Parambantalli I picked up several 
terracotta figures of animals (PI. IV-B), probably dogs, half 
buried in the loose surface layers of laterite. These figures 
may be votive offerings 2 to the sylvan godling 6asta, who is 
closely associated with later Saivism and is considered in 
Malabar to be the guardian deity of hunters. Popular legends 
of Malabar have it that Paratfu Rama installed him (6asta) 
and sixty four Durgas to guard the borders of Malabar. 
S&sta is, according to Amarakosa, one of the names of the 
Buddha and we are not sure whether he may not have, 
in Malabar at least, degenerated into a godling of the Hindu 
pantheon. The stupa-like shape of the tombs and the 
remains of Sasta worship near them suggest Buddhist influ¬ 
ence, but, unfortunately, we get no more of Buddhist 
vestiges anywhere near. 

-*- 1 - 

1 A. Kca : Matins Arch. Dept. Annual Report, 1910-11. 

* Votive offerings (tberiomorphic) in metal are associated with Aditta- 
nallur burials, 









PLATE II. 




The circular aperture and the hollow leading B. The large urn from Feroke No. 1, showing 

to the side opening down below. ,hc clsw-iike projections. 
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The Feroke site was discovered by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
in the beginning of the year 1931. On his writing to the 
Superintendent, Madras Museum, I visited the place in March 
1931 in the course of a tour to Malabar and did the excavation. 
Similar rock-cut tombs were discovered at other sites by 
Babington' so early as the year 1819 and by Rea 5 in 1910, but 
their descriptions lacked details and no suggestions were made 
about their significance. Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil was the 
first to draw our attention to the very great interest attached 
to those rock-cut tombs by assigning to them a Vedic (Aryan) 
origin.* In this paper only an attempt is made to supplement 
previous writers on the subject by first-hand information from 
two new sites—Feroke and Parambantalli, the latter being on 
the Cochin borders and showing that this type of tombs has 
a wider distribution than Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil supposed. 

The first of the two tombs (Feroke No. 1) described below, 
was opened by Prof. Dubreuil. The large urn he removed 
from it is in the Madras Museum. I cleared up the entrance, 
the steps and the floor of the tomb; of the finds from it, I 
have only limited information. Most of the materials detailed 
here were from the second tomb (Feroke No. 2). 

The surface indication for the underground tomb is a 
circular or square slab of stone (Plate I, figs. A, B) covering the 
top opening. The tombs explored by Babington had symmetri¬ 
cally arranged stone-circles as in typical cairns and urn burials, 
e.g., those at Adittanallur. At Feroke and Parambantalli, 
however, there has been too much of human interference for 
the stone circles to stand. The capstone stands out promi¬ 
nently and is quite unmistakable. In the case of the tombs 
figured in Babington’s paper and reproduced by Logan in his 
“ Malabar ” the top-liole is merely plugged with a rude un¬ 
shaped boulder, but at Feroke and Parambantalli there are 
well-cut slabs of stone forming regular cap-stones. While at 
Feroke the cap-stones are laterite harder than the laterite in 

1 liabinxton : Bombay Lit. Sec. Tram., 1819. 

- Kea: Mad. Arch. D/ft. Atm. KfPort, 1910-11. 

0 G. Jooveau-Djbreiiil ; Vedic Antiquities, 1924. 
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which the tombs are cut, those at Parambantalli are large 
square granite slabs, very much larger than the circular open¬ 
ings they covered. 

The cap-stone had to be broken and removed in pieces 
before the interior of the cave could be exposed. Fig. 1 
is a section of the tomb No. 1. Through the circular opening 



Fig. 1. 

Vertical section oi Feroke No. 1. 


(PI. II-A) a person can easily get down into the hemispherical 
hollow. The tomb proper with the top aperture is like a 
hollow cylinder superposed on a hollow half-sphere. The floor 
of the tomb is circular and the wall arches up evenly to the 
top opening. Marks of the stone cutter’s tools can still be 
seen. At the north-eastern side, about a foot above the floor 
level, is a small rectangular opening in the side wall of the 
hollow. This opening is also closed by a laterite slab placed 
vertically against it outside. The section shows how this 
opening is a communication between the tomb proper and a 
quadrangular space cut into the. rock just in front, of it, to 
which one descends from the surface level by a flight of throe 
steps. The aperture at the. top was therefore obviously not 
intended for access into the tomb; the lower one. was meant to 
represent a doorway. A person can just crawl on all fours 
through this doorway into the tomb. In the tomb there is 
room enough for a man to stand; it would have taken several 
days for cutting out the tomb in the’ very limited space 
available, 


PLATE UI. 



A. The bath-tublike vessel and two wide-mouthed urns. 


B. Pour-tooted urns, iron tripod, and small pottery vessels. 
















PLATE IV. 




A. The lid ol the urn from Ferokc No. 2, ring stands and smaller 
vessels. 


B. Clay figures from Feroke and Parambantalli. 
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The doorway of the tomb ]S'o. 1 is directed north-east 
(Fig. 2). On its floor, a platform, rectangular in shape and 
about one foot high, is cut out as a ridge in latcrite in the 



Fig. 2. 

Ground plan. Fcrokc No. 1. 

left segment of the floor—the platform is only an elevated 
portion of the floor. Similar platforms or ridges were found 
by Eea in some of the tombs at Pernngulam. 

When the earth that filled completely the space between 
the steps and the vertical north-eastern wall of the tomb was 
being removed, a few pieces of broken pottery, probably of a 
four-footed urn, and a small Hat piece of iron were obtained 
from near the right side of the slab that closed the entrance. 

The tomb No. 2 agrees in general in description with 
No. 1. yhe cap-stone had been here partially cut off, but 
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sufficient remained of it to protect the tomb below. Some 
earth had infiltrated and the contents of the tomb were in a 
clay envelope. The doorway here is directed towards the 
north and not north-east as in No. 1 (Fig. 3). There is no 
platform, but exactly where one would expect a platform, 
there is & bath-tublike vessel, oblong in shape, with twelve, 
legs (PL II-A and Fig. 3). 



Finds from No. 1 

The finds 1 from tomb No. 1 have, only a few of them, 
reached me. Fragments of block-polished ringstands and 
lids (conical) were found in plenty. Pieces of charcoal and 
bones were also picked up by me. The bone pieces were all 
too small and friable, crumbling into fine dust when handled. 
The ferruginous tint of the laterite had got into the cancellous 
portion of some fragments and in some others formed concen¬ 
tric rings. A large pyriform urn 2' 5' high and 1' 4* across the 
mouth (PI. II-B) removed from the tomb is the most interest¬ 
ing of the finds from tomb No. 1. There was to be found 
traces of ash here and there in the urn. The one notable 
peculiarity this urn has is the six claw-like projections on the 


1 The finds are all in the Madras Government Museum. 
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inside of it just below the neck region. One of the large 
Adittanallur urns in the Madras Museum has two hooks or 
horns, one on each side, not in a cluster, as in the present 
one. Rea (Arch. Sur. of India, Ann. Rep. 1902-3) thought 
that the horns on the inside of the rim were “ evidently for 
hanging or suspending pots or other articles”. He had seen 
similar horns on the outside of urns from the Bangalore 
District. The Adittanallur urns were receptacles for various 
funerary vessels and bone remains and in them the hooks 
may have served some useful purpose, but in the case of the 
Feroke urn there was nothing to suspend from the cluster of 
six hooks. (The photograph shows only three intact, the 
other three were broken.) 

Finds from No. 2 

Pottery. —(1) A large pyriform urn of coarse half-baked 
clay (PI. III-A) at the south-eastern part of the floor. This 
urn was half-filled with moist earth. There was a flat lid 
(PI. IV) covering its mouth. The lid and urn, as most other 
pottery, were lying on their sides. 

(2) A large oblong bath-tublike vessel about 2' in length 
and 1' in height, with twelve small, solid legs (PI. III-A) and 
Fig. 3). It was filled with earth and at its bottom was 
found a few etched tabular carnelian beads (Fig. 4-D). This 
vessel was, like the large urn, made of coarse clay and was 
very difficult to handle. The shape and the legs remind one 
of the Pallavaram and Perumbair sarcophagi, of which this 
may be a distant relative. Similar vessels were obtained 
from dolmens at Koltur in S. Arcot and Gajjalakonda in 
Kurnool, with fifteen and eighteen legs respectively. So this i 
sort of trough-like urns is not peculiar to the rock-cut tombs 
of Malabar, but shows the cultural connection between her i 
and the neighbouring areas. 

(3) Four four-footed urns somewliat rounded, with the 
reddish coloured and polished surface remaining only in 
patches here and there (PI. III-B). One of them near the 
many-legged trough was the’ largest of the lot; it contained 
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at the bottom greyish animal ash 1 and over the ash, there 
was the usual reddish earth filling the urn to the brim, as 
in other vessels. The arrow-headlike pottery mark on it 
[Fig. 5 (9)] is full of significance. 

(4) About a dozen vessels of the pitcher typo with wide 
mouths aud generally finer in make than the four-legged urns 
(PI. III-A & B). The largest is 21' high and 12-5' across the 
mouth. Smaller vessels like the one on the tripod in PI. 
in-B were also found. Small coarse ll Chombu"-\\ko vessels 
(PI. IV) were the most numerous, about 15 in number. 

All types of pottery except the large urns had, a few of 
them, the pottery “ marks 

Iron. —(1) A large tripod 9' higli with its ring 9-5' in 
diameter (PI. III-B), swollen and cracked with rust, only a 
thin metallic core remaining. It was found lying on its side 
(Fig. 3). 

(2) An iron dagger (Fig. J-A) 1' long buried with its 
point to the south. Nearer still to the large pyriform urn were 
found several other pieces of iron, the ones with forked ends 

(Fig. 4-B) being.quite peculiar. 

fi/v* 

Beads. —AH' are etched tabular carnelian beads.(Fig. 4-D) 
coarse and large when compared to the fine ones from 
Travancore urn-burials now in the Madras Museum. The 
largest bead is 0-5 ' and the smallest 0-3' in diameter. 

From the Parambantalli tombs, I am reliably informed 
that iron Trisulas (tridents), pottery, mostly polished, and 
husks of paddy were obtained. 

The direction of the entrance to the tombs at Param- 
bautalli is exactly similar to that of the Feroke tombs. Of 
the two I have seen at the former site, one has the entrance 
facing north-east, the other north. While S. Indian dolmens 
vary very much in the direction of their openings, it is 
remarkable that a vast number of them especially in North 
Arcot have their openings in the north-east slab, and many 

1 I am obliged to Mr. S. Paramasivan, Archaeological Chemist. Madras 
Government Museum, for the chemical examination of the ashes, etc. 
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in Coorg and the Deccan have their openings towards the 
north. 
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Fig. 4. 

Iron implements and camelian beads. 


Pottery marks .—Very important paleographic issues have 
been raised by scholars like Yazdani, Bkandarkar and Chanda 
on the basis of the so-called “ signs ” or “marks” inscribed on 
a funerary vessel, to which Yazdani (Hyd. Arch. Hoc. Report, 
1917) drew our attention several years ago. His list of the 
marks on pottery in the Madras Museum contains a few that 
are alphabetic in form resembling early Bralimi script. Dr. 
Hunt (J.R.A.I., 1924) has added several new marks to those 
already known and has made interesting observations about 
the associations of certain marks. Several marks have been 
discovered recently by Mr. M. Numa Laffltte (Ind. Anti¬ 
quary, July 1931) from urn burials near Pondicherry. The 
discovery of pottery marks from Malabar also shows how 
wide is their distribution. So far, we have very little idea 
of the kinds of graves from which the “ marks ” have been 
collected. * 



Fig. 5 (1-9) shows the’pottery marks on vessels from 
the Feroke tombs. 
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Poitery marks. 
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A medium size pitcher had the three marks (1). The 
group (2) was on a pitcher of almost the same size; (3) and (4) 
on still smaller pitchers; (6) (7) and (8) on four-legged urns. 
The mark (9) was found, as was said above, on the largest of 
the four-legged urns that contained the ashes. The association 
between this particular mark and cremated human bones is 
found in urns from North Arcot; the same mark, slightly 
modified, is found on an run from a burial in Coimbatore also. 

Tradition 

Popularly these rock-cut tombs and similar funerary 
monuments are considered to be places of samMhi of sages 
or sanyasis. In a metrical hisfory of Malabar, a Malayalee 
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poet ascribed them to Buddhists. “The places where 
Bauddha sages attained Nirvana are still to be seen every¬ 
where—the Kutakkallu, etc. They are rendered unmistakable 
by the rosary of beads, the lamps, arrows and earthenware 
that are found in them.” The large pyriform urns are sup¬ 
posed to have been for in-uming aged people alive when they 
were reduced by sheer senility to a frog-like shape and hopped 
about. It is said that the eldest son would put the frog-like 
father in an urn with sufficient food to last him a pretty long 
time and bury the urn with proper rituals. Namianii&di is 
the popular name for such a burial urn. Curiously both at 
Feroke and Parambantalli, many people believed that these 
caves were made for storing up valuables during Muhammadan 
invasions. Of all the traditions, the Buddhistic tradition is 
more reasonable, because there were, in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, Buddhist centres in Malabar at the ancient 
port of Cranganore, Vafi^i of the ancient Tamil writers, and 
Mur iris of early European traders; it is well known that a 
mild form of Buddhism permeated the Hindu-animism of the 
country and the Namputiri Brahmins had, later on, to organize 
an attack on Buddhism. In a previous paragraph, I have 
referred to the confused identification of Aiyanar in Malabar 
with the Buddha. 

Another interesting practice in Malabar, which throws 
some light on urn burial, is the symbolic killing and burying 
of evil spirits or enemies: the evil spirit is exorcised from the 
possessed person and is enclosed in a new earthen pot and 
buried deep. 

Significance of the Rock-cut Tombs 

We have seen that popular- traditions are not at all 
helpful to us in getting an idea of the significance of these 
rock-cut tombs. Their distribution is confined to Malabar, 
the southernmost site known being the Parambantalli hillock. 
So far as numbers are concerned, simple urn burials are 
the most numerous, running into thousands in each taluk of 
Malabar, Cochin or Travancore. Dolmens and other purely 
megalithic structures are few and far betw-een. Laterite cut 
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tombs are more numerous than dolmens, etc. The peculiar 
rock-cut tombs 1 of Malabar were supposed by Logan to be a 
valiant of the megalith, the variation having been rendered 
possible by the plasticity of laterite rock and the compara¬ 
tively greater difficulty in working gneiss. Architecturally, 
Malabar is even to-day a backward area in S. India; in 
funerary architecture too the forbears of the modern Malayalee 
may have been easy-going and heterodox. 

The simplest excavations in laterite for burial purposes in 
Malabar are square or circular pits to receive large pyriform 
urns. Then we have the slightly more complex Kutdklcallu, 
a hollow just large enough for an urn, with a ledge cut above 
the hollow for placing minor funerary articles and a flight of 
two or three steps leading from the surface level to the urn. 
Ilea’s Perungulam caves were some with a central pillar and 
others without one, as in the Feroke tombs. Platforms in 
the tomb were also a variable feature. The Nilachaparamba 
caves described by Logan had neither a top opening nor any 
pillar. Lastly, we have the complex group of underground 
cubical cells discovered by Logan at PadiilyattumurP—a 
regular family cemetery (like the double dolmens perhaps) 
with seats, beds, central pillars and “fire places” (?). A 
circular hollow with a cist is typical of most cairns. The 
Gajjalakonda cairns are dome-shaped, with an oblong cist 
inside containing many-legged sarcophagi easily like the one 
from Feroke No. 2. Though culturally one, the extreme 
variability of the laterite tombs becomes strikingly obvious. 
Even architecturally, when compared with circular or dome¬ 
shaped burials elsewhere, the Feroke cave-tombs do not 
stand isolated either from the urn-mound complex or the 
cairn-cist complex. 

A seat for the dead is a feature of many of the dolmens 
in common with the Feroke tombs and similar stupa-caves 
and also the Padifiy&ttumuri caves. The cromlechs at Jivaji 
had some of them the openings directed north and also large 

1 Logan : Malabar, Vol. I. 

8 Logan : Indian Antiquary, Vol. VHI. 
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iron tripods, beads, etc. Cremated remains have been found 
in many unmistakable dolmens, so that, in fact, there is little 
evidence to dissociate the rock-cut tombs of Feroke from the 
general South Indian megalithic culture complex. 

The tripod found in the Feroke tomb No. 2 raises the 
important question whether it shows any association with 
fire-worship or not. Iron tripods are included in the list of 
metal finds from the Adittanallur urn burials which arc quite 
unrelated to fire-worship. At Adittanallur, wo get either 
complete burials or a burial of selection of excarnated bones. 
Traces of the latter practice even now survive among some 
Malabar tribes who are in the habit of burning on the pyre 
excarnated bones from the grave. The tripod at Adittanallur 
had probably some other significance than fire-worship. If 
the tripod in any way was related to the Aryan fire-cult, it 
ought to have been found in all cave-tombs of the Feroke 
type. It is, however, found only occasionally. Taking the 
available evidence from the two tombs at Feroke only, it 
is remarkable that whereas in No. 1 there were numerous 
ring stands, in No. 2 they were significantly absent and as if 
to make up for this deficiency, there was the tripod of 
iron. The presence of a tripod, it will be seen now, need not 
imply fire-worship. 

Trihilams (tridents) have been found in the Perungulam 
and the Parambantalli tombs. Grinding stones from the 
former are almost indistinguishable from those from Aditta- 
nnllur or Odugattur'. These features again bring the Feroke 
cave-tombs in a line with megalithic burials. 

Does cremation show Aryan influence on these sepulchres ? 
Inhumation seems to have been characteristic of Dravidian 
people. Evidence from ethnology supports such a belief as 
to-day in S. India the prevalence of inhumation is in inverse 
proportion to the degree of Aryanization. We find that many 
dolmens are cremation graves, in the districts of Krishna and 
Godavari in particular. There have been found in the same 
place burials with head to the north, reminding us of certain 

___t-----— 

1 f, J. Richards: "Iron Agr; Graves Dt Ofjugiittnr/' Vol. I.IV, 
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Dravidian tribes of Malabar burying their dead with head to 
the north. It is interesting to note that these tribes retain 
some traces of a megalithic culture in their alignments. For 
typological reasons, Prof. Ghurye considers that the dolmens 
of Godavari are related to the Malabar cave-tombs. His 
suggestion is held out by traditions of folk movements from 
the Godavari region into Malabar. That the Aryanization of 
Malabar by the Namputiri Brahmins might have proceeded 
from the banks of the Godavari is an assumption made by 
some writers on the Namputiris. Could it be that cremation 
was grafted to the existing urn-complex producing the results 
we have noticed, a blend of Dravidian and non-Dravidian 
items of death-rites ? 

Prof. Jouveau-Dnbreuil is of opinion that, the rock-cut 
tombs of Malabar are Vedic remains surviving in the seclusion 
of Malabar. Tombs like those at Feroke are considered by him 
to bo Aryan agnidriyas or fire-houses. Ethnologically, his 
plea that the Namputiris are racially and culturally direct 
descendants of the Vedic Aryans is not held out. Next he 
considers the top opening of tombs to be the chimney of the 
agnidriya. The available descriptions of the agnidriya do not 
suggest any idea of a chimney. The directions prescribed for 
the doorways of an agnidriya are not the same as those of the 
rock-cut tombs of which we have exact knowledge. The top 
opening may be explained on grounds of expediency. The 
object of the whole sepulchre being the careful preservation 
of the ashes to ensure undisturbed rest to the spirit of the 
departed, the constructors of the tomb, in all probability, 
considered it best to narrow down the wide opening of the 
Kutakkallu or cairn type of burials to smaller dimensions and 
to plug it securely. 

Reasons to relate the Feroke tombs to other un-Aryan 
burials may be stated briefly:— 

1. The urn with lid in tomb No. 2 is exactly copied from 
urn mound burials as at Paravi. 1 


* Kea : Prehistoric Burial Places in India , 
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2. The very great resemblance in architecture that these 

tombs bear to the Kutakkallu in having a cap-stone 
above, a flight of steps leading to an aperture com¬ 
municating with the hollow in which the urn is 
placed. 

3. The twelve-legged earthen trough with beads remind 

us of the Perumbair sarcophagi. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that Oodrington considers the 
four-legged urns also are derivable from the many- 
legged Pallavaram sarcophagi, which are distinctly 
un-Aryan. 

4. The platforms inside the tombs. The practice of 

providing a seat for the dead is continued in modem 
days in rites connected with Kuti-irutlal (housing) 
of manes. A wooden seat with three or four legs is 
provided for the departed. 

5. The stone circles marking the rock-cut tombs as in the 

case of cairns. 

0. The pottery “ marks ” are almost identical with those 
found in urn-burials, e.g., Pondicherry burials ex¬ 
cavated by M. Numa Laffltte, the cairns of Coim¬ 
batore, etc. 

7. Most scholars are of opinion that megaliths are most 
of them anterior to Aryan influence in S. India. 

The chronology of these burials is an extremely difficult 
problem. Some Coimbatore cists and the Pondicherry urn- 
burials contain iron together with polished stone implements. 
The polished stone implements are altogether absent in most 
megalithic burials, which shows the celts were not for mere 
ritual purposes. In all probability the stone implements 
indicate the great antiquity of the burials from which they 
were obtained. The oldest burials have no signs of cremation. 
Of megalithic cremation tombs, we have the Sulur burials of 
circa 200 B.C. This grave contained bronze. Bronze has 
not been found in any of t&e Malabar burials. The bronze 


with a high percentage of tin makes some authorities give a 
comparatively later date to burials from which bronze is 
obtained. Taking the crudeness of the pottery and the. 
absence of bronze into consideration, we may tentatively take 
the Feroke tombs to be slightly earlier in age than the Sulur 
graves. 


THE HINDU PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

By K. Ramavarma Raja. B.A. 

r .IK 

The historians are divided into two schools of which one 
interprets the world’s history proper by “the Great Man” 
theory while the other explains it by the theory of environ¬ 
ment, opportunities or circumstances. The intuitive genius, 
extraordinary working capacity and resourcefulness of “ the 
Superman ” of the day determine the course of the great 
event? of the age according to the former school, while the 
latter maintains that the so-called “ Superman ” as well as the 
events associated with him are moulded by the surroundings; 
opportunities and circumstances (including the time; the 
clime; the race ; the social and other organizations and insti¬ 
tutions ; educational and other training; habits; character, 
inherited and acquired; public opinion, etc.). Buckle, the author 
of “ The History of Civilization in England ” is said to be the 
British representative of the philosophical historians of the 
latter school, while Thomas Carlyle, the puthor of “ The Heroes 
and Hero-Worship”, who was the admirer and follower 
of the German philosophy, is regarded as a staunch sup¬ 
porter of “ the Great Man ” theory. The theories of “ Free 
Will ” and u Necessity ” in ethics may be compared with these 
two theories. 1 None of these schools can or does dispense 
altogether with either of the two factors—the efficient agent 
and the favourable opportunities, but they differ only in their 
respective viewpoints regarding their relative importance and 
rOlo in bringing about a great event or the desired effect. They 
may even go so far as to assert that the free agent with his 
forceful will and determination will overcome great difficulties 
and convert unfavourable conditions into favourable ones 

sometimes; or that the peculiar conditions in combination 

*- . 

1 My imagination wanders to similar rival systems in Politics, v indi¬ 
vidualism and collectivism, and'aittocracy and democracy which are irrelevant 
topics in tbjB comparison. 
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will compel the agent to act in a certain way as a matter of 
necessity. These are extreme and controversial cases. The 
Napoleonic era and the Great War seems to have confirmed, 
or at least to have given additional support to, “ the Superman ” 
theory. 

The Hindus regard their Puranic literature as the sacred 
history of the world—a comprehensive history of the world— 
from its genesis to its end in all its ages—past, present and 
future. Here also, we may trace the two primary rival concep¬ 
tions or theories and their later secondary ramifications or 
corollaries. Let us begin with the story of creation. Prakrit, 
for example, is the original pervading and invisible mass of 
matter with inherent properties (gums) in static condition ; 
and Purusa, the Active Principle or Agent, enters into it, 
excite? or stimulates it to action with his magical power 
(Maya) for fertilizing, developing and differentiating it and for 
evolving the material universe, as it is, out of it, the reagents 
or reactive forces he employs therein being (1) Kdla (time), 
(2) Karma (work or action and its reaction or permanent and 
cumulative after-effect), and (3) Svabhava (inherent nature or 
potentialities). The original equilibrium of matter is disturbed 
by Kola; change in its form and constitution follows by nature 
(Svabhava), and under the influences of Karma (the accumulat¬ 
ed effect of past actions) the original formless invisible mass of 
pervading matter in a nebulous state assumes a visible form for 
further differentiation and development, this whole process, 
course and affair being planned, directed and executed by the 
Supreme Ood or Lord. 

(l) ^ niqqr I 

wwqvt&iu am n 

afarm.- drawer: i 
35* gw¥gcTT^>i5i. II 

(BA. P., II. 5. 20 anil 21.) 

(\) 3fiq irq ^ I 

(BA. P., II. 10, 12) 
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{flh. P., II. 5. 14.) 

These passages quoted from the Bhagavala Parana not only 
support what has been stated above of the Lord’s creation, 
but also further emphasize the point that He iB the maker, 
the controller, the director and the master of the materials 
and forces He employs in His work of creation. In some 
other contexts ( e.g ., Bh. P., III. 5. 25 and 26} express mention 
is not made of Karma and Svabh&va, probably being merged in¬ 
to, as attributes, aspects or states of the material female principle 
(Prdkrti or Maya) or the active male counterpart ( Purusa ), 
or, the Kala force, as, in another context (Bh. III. 26). Kola 
itself is defined as an attribute or state of Prakrit, according 
to one school of thought, or, according to another, as the 
power (destructive or creative) of Purusa or Isvara, which 
pervades and envelopes all things and exercises its control and 
influences over them all, while in yet another context (Bh. 29) 
Kola is described as almost identical with the Supremo Power 
which directs the several divine agencies in their respective 
spheres of duty and receives the sacrificial offerings as the 
Lord of all. Now the Purusa or Isvara of philosophy seems 
to correspond to “ the Superman ” of history, and the rest, 
PraJcrti, Maya or the elements produced out of it together 
with Kala, Svabhava and Karma seem to constitute the group 
of other causes (materials, implements or tools and forces) 
corresponding to the historical group of environment, opportu¬ 
nities, circumstances, natural tendencies, character, etc. Here 
there are, thus, parallel conceptions or theories in the philo¬ 
sophies of religion and history. Of the several factors con¬ 
stituting the group, Kala or time may be regarded as the 
most effective one by some thinkers who will accordingly be 
disposed to dread and adore it as manifested in heaven and 
sky as the sun, the moon, the planets and other stars, the 
clouds, the winds and other phenomena of the seasons or 
Nature, which are the indicators or indexes of Time or correct 
Time-keepers, and therefore personified and propitiated by 
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prayers and offerings for protection and prosperity. This may 
be the origin of the astronomical religion and nature worship. 
If another factor Karma (or one’s work or action and its 
after-effect, habit or acquired character) is emphasized as the 
most important or potent cause as is done by the 
Mlmanisaka School, elaborate ritualism and liturgy will be 
brought into existence. If natural tendencies and here¬ 
ditary disposition and character ( Svabhdva) are regarded as the 
true causes of our good and evil experiences, means would have 
to be devised to control them, and the severe drastic system 
of discipline (Yoga) might have been one of the most effective 
methods devised and practised. As matter or elements which 
by combination and subsequent disintegration according to 
natural laws produce all things in this world, some philosophers 
may regard it as the fundamental cause, and their mode of 
reasoning we call materialistic ( S&nkhya ). If Purusa is treated 
as a mere agent dependent on his materials and tools, he is no 
more than a good workman which seems to be his position in 
the Nydya and the V ait Mika systems. If, on the other hand, 
he is regarded as an independent free agent with full control 
over all the materials and the reagents required for creation 
who manipulates and uses them at his sweet will and pleasure 
and is above all worldly limitations, then he is the Almighty, 
Omnipresent, Omniscient and Omnipotent God—a personal God 
—a Supreme. God. This is monotheism which seems to be the 
natural and inevitable goal in religion and philosophy. For the 
movements of heavenly bodies, the seasons and the phenomena 
of Nature are cyclic and more or less regular, and after their 
observation extending over a long period, man will come to 
know and learn that they exhibit no free will or superhuman 
power. Similarly, the elements and their inherent properties, 
natural tendencies and interactions will also be found to be 
governed by certain fixed and immutable laws. What the 
religious-minded man wants to satisfy his helpless craving 
in distress is an agent, with free-will and unlimited power to 
work miracles, to cure his ill s, and to grant his prayers; and 
God Almighty alone can satisfy the want, the ordinary 
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changes in the material world being more or less governed 
by the regular cyclic laws of birth, growth and death, re¬ 
generation and decay. This seems to have been the process by 
which monotheism of the highest and purest type was reached. 

Hence all other deities, demi-gods or divine agencies 
are treated as subordinates to the Supreme God front whom 
they derive their powers and whose orders or commands they 
are authorized to carry out—that is to say, there is a divine 
hierarchy. If any human being born here on earth evinces 
supernatural capacity by means of inexplicable deeds of 
miracle, he is treated as an incarnation of the Supreme God 
above. Such persons are deified after death and worshipped in 
shrines constructed in their honour. Here we have “the 
Supermau”or “Superhuman” theory in religion resulting in 
hero-worship. His course after demise is what is known as 
“ Devayam", ascending to the world of gods. Ordinary 
living souls which are, in essence, identical with the supreme 
or world-soul, as parts with the whole, though incased 
in physical shells, in bondage of senses, and as slaves of 
passions, follow their Karma, eat its fruits and repeat the 
cycle of births and deaths here in this world, and go to 
the world of the manes by what is known as “ Pitryana ” 
—the path to the world of the manes; and to these depart¬ 
ed ancestors are offered oblations and cakes in our funeral 
ceremonies and Sraddhas which are purely “ Karmaic ”, 
i.e., takes “ Karma ” as the determining factor. Thus we 
may see that, of the dead, only a few are deified and the 
rest become the manes. The courses above mentioned 
are also known as “ Vttara-marga ” (northern path) and 
“ Dakshina-m&rga ” (southern path). The latter is also 
called “ the path of smoke “ Dhuma-mdrga ” which has to 
be traversed again and again without coming to the end 
of “ Samara”. Hence, the path of light or northern path 
(Archirddi-mdrga) is sought from which there is no return 
to the mundane existence. 

As the great wars have done in history, so the mythical 
wars between the gods and*the demons and the great and 
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epoch-making events recorded in the Hindu epics such as 
the Mahabharata War and Siege of Lanka and the heroic 
rescue of persons oppressed, persecuted or imprisoned by 
cruel demons and wicked tyrants ( Sita , for instance) who 
are killed in great battles by the great heroes or 
incarnate gods, might have conclusively demonstrated the 
“superhuman theory” in religion, mythology and theology 
and placed hero-worship above Nature-worship, ritualism, 
Yogic practices and other forms of observances which 
have consequently been relegated to a subordinate position 
only, but not omitted altogether, as the free agent is 
given the full crodit for the work accomplished instead 
of the wish—materials, reagents and tools which he employs 
as he pleases. This will naturally lead to the rise of “ the 
cult of service and love of God ” (Bhaktiyoga) to promi¬ 
nence. The other two courses of Karma (ritualism) and 
Jn&na (self-realization by meditation) have not lost their 
importance and value but Bhakti is emphasized as the right 
and easy path or course of piety by which all our prayers 
and offerings reach and please the god we worship, and 
which lead us direct to his spiritual presence mentally realized 
everywhere. 

The Vedic religion seems to be a combination of both 
the astronomical and ritualistic (or Karmaic) elements as it 
chiefly consists in offer of sacrifices to the atmospheric 
“Time” or “Nature” gods and the luminary bodies of the 
sky. Similarly, the Sankhya and Yoga systems seem to be 
founded on the basic principle of material evolution by natural 
process— i.e., the combination of the two items (1) Matter 
(Prakrti ) or Elements and (2) Nature (Svabhdva). Although 
all the causes—the efficient, material, formal, final and the 
first—have their due shares in the creation, subsequent main¬ 
tenance and destruction of the world and its inhabitants, and 
consequently their due recognition in our speculative thoughts 
and practical conduct they arc not always treated alike by 
all, diverse views being held regarding their relative impor¬ 
tance and influence. Hence a?ose the different schools of 


Hindu philosophy in support of different modes of religious 
observances. This is the theme of this study—which, by 
the way, is not at all claimed to be new or original—but 
which is here to be explained, demonstrated and elucidated 
with the help of historical parallels. I shall, in the next 
concluding paragraph, briefly deal with a mystic system of 
pious practice ( Upasand). 

Reference has already been made to the three well- 
known courses of piety, viz., (1) Karma (ritualism), (2) Bhakti 
(faithful service and love of God), and (3) Jnana (the spiritual 
realization of one’s unity with the “Supreme Universal Soul”). 
The yogic discipline and practice seem to be preliminary or 
adjunct to the last (Jnana). These three courses are mutually 
related as complementary, or as successive steps to the final 
stage of salvation (Mukti or self-liberation). Similarly, the 
gods Brahma, Vi?nu and Siva are different forms of, and per¬ 
form correspondingly different functions of, the Great Master 
or Overlord. Yet they may be regarded as the respective 
patrons of the three courses above mentioned: Brahma, the 
Creator’s favourite course being Karma or ritualism, Visnu’s 
Bhakti (loving service) and Siva’s Jnana or self-realization of 
unity with the Absolute by meditation. Brahma is the head 
of the Vedic deities that are invoked in the sacrificial 
rites: the Vaisnava Puranas specially recommend Bhakti as 
the easiest and safest way for relief from worldly bondage 
and miseries; and the well-known Saivite Gospel “ Suta 
Samhita ” repeatedly emphasizes and upholds the view that 
Jnana (the meditative realization of union with the Absolute) 
is the only sure method to attain self-liberation. These three 
gods may further be associated respectively with the three 
forms of Sakti : (1) Agni (Fire), (2) Sdma (the Moon), and (3) 
Surya (the Sun) and located in (1) the abdomen or belly, (2) 
chest or heart., and (3) head (or brain) respectively. The first 
klakti Fire, represents Kriya (work); the second, the Moon, 
Iccha (desire); and the third, the Sun, Jnana (knowledge). 
Thus, it will be seen that “Rudra, Visiju and Brahma are 
in the nature of Jiiana, Iccha and Kriya, or the Sun, the 
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Moon and the Fire,” 1 and are to be located in the head 
chest and belly, respectively. Now to briefly explain the 
meaning of these mystic associations, the belly receives the 
food we eat (which represents the sacrificial cake) and there 
digests it and generates the working energy: our emotions 
and feelings arc experienced “ not in the brain but rather 
in the chest, viz., within those immense ganglionic masses 
which arc called splanchnic ganglion and solar plexus ” 2 ; 
and the head or the brain is the seat of our intellectual 
operations. The following passage in the Bhdguvata Pur&na 
(X. 87.18) seems to contain a clue to the above mystic inter¬ 
pretation and meditative and pious practice (Upasana). 

dd SWrTKT f^ierg^ II 

Here the belly, the heart and the head are mentioned as 
the three centres where God is to be located in deep con¬ 
templation. This Puranic verse is based on tiruti (Vedic text) 
which .is quoted by the commentator Srldhara Svami who 
summarises the verse thus:— 

gai gftsFmi?: i 

5sf<r ii 


1 The article on "Sri Vidyd" (Q.J.M.S., July 1932, p. 18). 

3 The article under " Nerves ”, Medical Dictionary, pp, 677-678 {“Tie 
T,ima" Universal Cyclopaedia, Tenth Edition). 


A CHAPTER OF KADAMBA HISTORY 
FROM TAMIL LITERATURE 

By S. K. Govindasami, M.A. 

Thk history of the dynasty of tho Kadambas of Banavasi and 
its oilslioots has been treated in a masterly and thorough¬ 
going manner by Mr. G. M. Moraes in his recently published 
Kadainba Kula. x Every available source, whether it be 
tradition or inscription or coin or monument, has been tapped 
sedulously with a view to making tho work as complete as 
possible. But it is unfortunate that the classical Tamil 
literature which abounds in historical information has not even 
been thought of, in spite of the fact that the cradle of the 
Kadainba dynasty was just on tho northern frontier of the 
Tamil country and that, therefore, there is every likelihood of 
the Tamil poets referring to it in howsoever perfunctory 
a fashion it might be. It is true that the writer has consulted 
two works of the veterans of South Indian historical research, 
Dr. S. K. Ayyaiigar and the late Prof. P. T. S. Aiyangar, 
as is evident from the bibliography prefixed to the book.* 
But the author seems to be either absolutely unaware of 
the remark of the late Prof. P. T. S. that “ this (Tamil) 
kadarnbu tree was identical with the kadamba tree after 
which the Karjamba kings of Banavasi got their dynastic 
name ’’ * or knowing, he has, perhaps, brushed it aside as 
improbable. In the Beginnings of South Indian History, Dr. 
8. K. Ayyangar makes the following observation which is 
again pertinent to the Kadamba history. “ The Kadambas,” 
says the Doctor “must have been a pirate race to begin 
with till they were reclaimed to civilization later, perhaps.” 4 


1 The Kadamba Kula is No. 5 of the Series of Studies in Indian History 
of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, lknnbay. 

* Ibid ., pp. IX, XXI. Ancient India ; The History of the Tamils. 

*, 4 Tamils, p. 501. Beginning, pp. 73-74. 



I should think that this omission to consider the Tamil 
literary evidence is a grievous one. 

Tamil Literary References to the Kadambas 

Notices of the history of the Kadambas are to be found in 
the following works of the Sangam period. Ahananuru, the 
anthology of 400 love lyrics composed by different hands, 
contains references to the subject in hand in verses 15, 97, 142, 
152, 173, 199, 208, 349, 356, 392 and 396. Verse 151 of 
Puran&nuru, the 400 lyrics of war by several poets, indirectly 
refers to it. A collection of 100 laudatory poems by ten poets 
at the rate of ten each, called Padirruppaitu describes the 
endless feud between the Cheras and the Kadambas. Narriiiai 
and Kuruntogai, two other compilations of the Sangam days, 
advert to the Kadambas in verses 265, 270 and 391 of the 
former and verse 73 of the latter. Lastly, a slightly later 
work, Silappadikaram, makes mention of the many victories 
of the Cheras over the Kadambas in cantos Aychchiyar 
Kuravai, Katlurai-kddai, Katchi-kddai, Nadukar-kddai and 
Valttu-kddai. We shall proceed to piece together these 
scattered references into something like a picture of the 
history of the Kadambas. 

To the north of the Cliera dominion, the modern Cochin 
and North Malabar, in the “gold producing Konk&nam was 
ruling a powerful family whose members had the patronymic 
of Nannan. They are referred to always in the above works as 
the Kadambu after their “kaval maram ” or guardian tree which 
was the kadambu tree. We learn from ancient Tamil litera¬ 
ture that almost every South Indian ruler had a guardian tree, 
as for example the Pandian had the vembu or margosa and 
consequently he was called Vemban. The kingdom of the 
Nannans of Kadambu extended over the whole of Kopkanam, 
identifiable with the two Kanaras, besides Puji-nadu," the 
northern part of North Malabar. This country is distinguished 


s Naffirfai, v. 391. In Tamil Konkag is spelt as Konkanam. 
8 Padirfuppattu. Colophon to the " Fourth Ten ”. 



from the rest of the Tamilaham as “ solpeyar-teyam ” 7 by the 
poet Mamulanar in Aham, 349. The phrase “molipeyar-teyam” 
occurs elsewhere in connection with the land of the Vadugar or 
the Andhras. These phrases can have only one meaning in a 
country in which a language or languages different from Tamil 
were spoken. Hence it is clear that the territory of the 
Hannans was not within the pale of the Tamilaham. EHlmalai 
or the “Seven-Hill” was known to the poets as Hannan’s 
mountain. A Chera poet describes it in the following manner 
in Narrinai, 391:— 

“ Weep not dear; he might stop. 

Who would part albeit he gets 
The Seven-Hill—clothed in trees 
Panther-dotted, hung with gay 
Creepers which the black-horned bison 
Eats and eating sheds 
The cool green leaves the lassies pick 
To deck their slender waists— 

In Hannan’s land good, 

The golden Konkanam. 

So let not the noble eyes 
Bluebells-like, rain tears. ” 

The Konkanam was gay with a number of fortified towns 
in the interior and busy port towns along the coast. Pali and 
Peruv&yil were instances of the first variety and P&ram, 
Viyalur and Vahai-perunturai wore examples of the second. 
Trade, particularly maritime, must have been brisk in these 
places. Poet Mamulanar praises the country of the Hannans 
as one in which wealth increases without much labour on 

T (»l. 8-M.) “ 

Cl-SP 1 !!) ssuirjiip (isipGsm 

0$0,0 ma tti&iiip s,$,ii*ngc Gsuikan 

a&isn wiTiiflji aof jpijSiasT 
euifigH0& ana,*? eueSOfiin ftuAena 
aeofprn unibiSj) jpiQ 
gffff&guiif/t C $a&jj mtJotfrpiG&nGir.’' 
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the part of the people, but due to the coming of the ships 
evidently to buy and carry to other lands the valued goods 
of Konkanam." In protection of this lucrative trade one 
of the Nannans seems to have fought with a piratical chief 
by name Pindan whom the poet Paranar describes as the 
plunderer of richly laden vessels bound for Kanalam-Perun- 
turai [Akam, 162). 

The history of the Kan nans of Kadambu is an eventful 
one packed with interminable wars chiefly with the neighbour¬ 
ing Cberas. The Padirruppattu is more or less a history of 
seven Chera rulers and their wars. At the end of every ten 
verses and just after the colophon the duration of the reign of 
each king is given. All told it comes to about 231 years which 
works out an average of 33 years per king. It seems to be a 
pretty long period for an average reign. Even at the rate of 
20 years which is quite normal per head, it will come to 140 
years. During this century and a half, at least, the Nannans 
were endeavouring to roll back the flowing tide of Chera 
imperialism. From Imayavaramban, the great conqueror, to 
Ilaflcheral Irumporai practically every Chera is credited with 
the destruction of the Kadambu. The former’s chief exploit 
was the invasion of Pulinadu which ended the endless wars of 
Nannan of “ Peruvayil of the Kadambu the latter made a 
cavalry charge into the country of the Nannans and made 
it red with blood. 10 The Silappadikaram sings the naval 
victory of Senkuttuvan over the Kadambu. 11 Another Chera 

* A ham, 349. ujo? iL/ann GicnCf ^.aflirurrifura 

(si. 6-8.) sutfii ££)iii OujiPiSf G&ijpiaana 

#tJ*£ /bAsWcST ofc,g)8.'’ 

4(_U>L$«ST 

QfffieS @>prD€usv tu jpi £$ sl dsi (Colophon, “Fourth Ten".) 

10 “ *rrdc«/A' i^ffstS 1 tu«s®t_ CtrinLift# 

tod* 6&#> Gp iipgiA 

$$£ sSj&fi ' (v. 88 of “ Ninth Ten ".) 

M *‘at_i $nne Gfnrdu 6unn$«t>£ 

L-fnif ifisotb dunri^fi: LHTt_C«v)1_i/r t _&.” ( VaptukaJai, p. 581.) 
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by name Kalankai-kanni-Narmudich-cheral iB celebrated by 
Kalladauar in Aham, 199 as the victor in the battle of Vahai- 
peruntnrai where one Nannan was killed.' 5 

Apart from this hereditary warfare, a Nannan fought 
with a people by name Kosar who were, obviously, a people 
of the north pouring down into South India egged on by 
earth-hunger. The Kosar killed the charger of Nannan in 
a battle and marched into his territory. The fight with one 
Pindan was already alluded to. Mifiili, a commander of the 
Nannan s, is described by Paranar as the winner of the field 
of F&li in which a chieftain called l.i-Eyinan, the lord of 
Venkodu, fell. On another occasion a Nannan, a Gangan 
and one Atti fought with the Ohola king Perumputclienni 
in the battle of Kalumalam where the Nannan was killed. 

The great, poet Paranar paints a Nannan in lurid colours 
showing him up as a monster of cruelty. A girl, while bathing 
in a canal, picked up a green fruit that came floating by and 
ate it in an evil hour. Poor girl, she did not know that it was 
a forbidden fruit of Nannan’s orchard. The news of this 
transgression reached the ears of the Nannan who wanted 
nothing short of the life of the innocent girl as a penalty. 
Her father offered no less than 81 elephants and a portrait 
statue of his daughter in gold to save her but the blood¬ 
thirsty Nannan would not listen. The hideous deed was done 
and the Nannan earned the unenviable reputation of being 
sung by Paranar as “ the Woman-Killer ” The same poet 
gives another instance of his cruelty. When tho chief Ai- 
Eyinan fell wounded in the field of Pali the Nannan took 
care that not even the sailing wings of birds in the air 

,l “ a/na»*u ©u^g,#*®^ ©ff 
Gunsx'wy nsrtbreB&r 

,s “ toJtaassfiju Gffdir p Gf&jnsiwggjr eufitauu 

LfoSr^5^5 u*®*Jrto puu j) 

©sfr<&u£<T> Q^-inuju *«fl ; i>©(3?._ eu.wflOTj) 

©uff<*i©ffii utr ana; ©sut©uosu>w ©Andiai(T»ir 
©u;for©-ur<a*0 Cffiitg; (S-OTttjidir (k'nnnitag.ii, v. 392.) 
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cast a shadow sheltering his writhing body from noon-day 
sun. 14 Another poet tells the son-in-law of a Nannan proudly 
“ What if the rains fall in endless torrents in Nannan’s 
land T Our kings rule up to the Himalayas. ” 1S All this 
poetic odium against the Nannan must have been due to his 
coldness and indifference towards Tamil poets. 

Were the Nannans of Kadambu a pirate race? 

We have cited the remark of Dr. S. K. Ayyangar in the 
first paragraph as regards the answer to the above question. 
His reasons for this conclusion may be summed up here¬ 
under :— 

(1) The Ch6ras are said to have launched a fleet and 
destroyed the “ ka^ar-Kadambu ”. From this he infers 
that the Kadambas must be pirates with an “ island rendez¬ 
vous”. 

(2) The Konkan region which was the country of the 
Kadambus had been notorious through the ages as the haunt 
of pirates. 

(3) According to the Sangam chronology of the Doctor 
the Cheras who are said to have destroyed the Kadambus 
must bo placed in the second century A.D.' 8 We have got the 
evidence of the Periplus 17 and of Ptolemy’s Geography'* that 
in the early centuries of the Christian era the Konkan was 
avoided as dangerous for trading. 


14 “ Qsuafljjsbt tJsusbsruia (?,ui»9osr 

osrerflujWe a/fT(piansu 

ai’anipi/cwfl uiTtuzr uPtuS/piT u9^e9(SunQ 

tKKJS 

Gftrin a/.is&y unitk'<usjfr eSipihQffo sru 

aikisiosi a9subiS<>si ®9; vfog, g.TtiPjD 

(Sya fer &j&i’i C*n©9 

Sigio Gffhgiijpjj ojit^OToTsiu.” {Aham, v. 208.) 

15 Puram, v. 151. 

14 Ancient India, p. 337. 

1T Schoff's Periplus, pp. <4. 20J. 
ls S, N, Majumdar, pp. 46-47, 
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(4) Lastly, the inhuman cruelty of the Nannan of 
Kadambu only strengthens the inference that the Nannans 
were a piratical clan. 

In the foregoing pages we have seen that the Kacjambu 
family wore powerful lords of an extensive territory which 
was certainly on the main land and therefore the inference 
that they were island dwellers is not borne out by the avail¬ 
able evidence. And the term “ kadar-Kadambu ” cannot by 
any stretch of imagination be rendered as “ island rendez¬ 
vous ”. Secondly, the phrase of Ptolemy Ariakc Andron 
Peiraton on the strength of which it is believed that the 
Konkan was the home of piracy is itself capable of a different 
interpretation as Andhrabrtyas who were the paramount 
sovereigns of the Deccan in the second century A.D. 10 But 
even granting that piracy prevailed in Konkan in the time of 
Ptolemy, the Nannans could not certainly have been pirates 
for the following reasons:—(1) A Nan nan himself is said to 
have fought with Pindan, the plunderer of rich ships, obviously 
a pirate. (2) Aham. 173 describes the device in use in Nannan's 
land for landing the horses from ships. This is a positive 
indication for the existence of foreign trade in Konkan. We 
have seen already how Paranar describes the country as 
growing rich on her trade without the slightest exertion of 
the people. Further the picture of a cruel Nannan might 
be rather overdrawn and even if it is true it is possible for 
a king on land also to be equally cruel. On the above 
considerations, could it not be that the Kadambas were not “a 
piratical race before they were reclaimed to civilization ” ? 

Arc these Kadambas the Same as or Different from the 
Historical Kadambas of Banavasi? 

Prof. P. T. S. Aiyangar would identify the Tamil 
Kadambas with those of Banavasi in keeping with his theory 
that the fifth century A.D. is the date of the Sangam, and he 
would make the Chera Imayavaramban the conqueror of the 
Kadambas of Banavasi. But this cannot be taken as the 


/till., p. 46, 
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correct view. The recently discovered Ch andravalli inscription 
has pushed upward the foundation of the Kadamba power to 
the middle of the third century A.D.* 0 The Kadamba records 
do not preserve any tradition of the constant feud between 
the Cheras and the Kadambas: and when such a war fg 
described once in an inscription of the eleventh century it is 
only to record the victory of Chatta Dcva over the Cheras.* 1 
Moreover the nomenclature of the historical Kadambas is out 
and out Sanskritic whereas the name Nannan of the Kadambas 
of Tamil literature is purely a Dravidian one. So the conclusion 
seems inevitable that both were not identical and of the 
same date. 

However, the similarity in the dynastic name is striking 
and it cannot possibly be haphazard. In Tamil classics the 
name of the tree kadambu stands for a ruling family of that 
name. Now look at the explanation in Kadamba inscriptions 
of the origin of their name. It is legendary and conflicting. 
One version of it is that the first ancestor of the Kadambas 
was a son of Siva and Parvati who was called Kadamba after 
the tree under which he was born. 3 * Another is that he rose 
out of a drop of Siva’s sweat which fell under a kadamba tree 
while destroying the Tripuras.** The Tajagunda inscription 
of Santivarman attributes the name of the dynasty to the 
practice of tending a kadamba tree by a Brahman family in 
which Mayurasarman was born and hence the line he 
inaugurated was called the Kadambas.* 3 Lewis Kice consider¬ 
ed the last as “a more realistic account” than the others;* 4 
In Tamil literature Kadambu is the name of a tree which also 
denoted the family for which it was the guardian tree. The 
Tamil literature preserves the true origin of the name. This 
proves the identity of origin though the Nannans and the 
Kadambas of Banavasi were not exactly identical. Konkan 

80 Arth. Stir. Mysore; Annual Keport, 1929, p. 56. 

81 The Kadamba Kula, p. 97. 

, 88 Lewis Rice, Mysore, Vol. I, p. 296. 

** The Kadamba Kula, p. 10. 

84 Op. At., p.296. 
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which was ruled by both of them could not have been ruled 
•at the same period. 

What is the age of the Kadambas of Tamil Literature ? 

It has been said elsewhere that Mayurasarman, the 
founder of the Kadamba line of Banavasi came to power in circa 
250 A.D. If the Nannans cannot be identified with this 
line then they must be earlier. But did they precede 
Mayurasarman immediately 1 They did not, because the sway 
of the Satakarnis of the Vishnukadachutu family lasted in 
W. Mysore and in the Kanara districts till the first quarter of 
the third century A.D. “ The Satakarnis were undoubtedly 
succeeded by the Kadambas in N.-W. Mysore,” says Lewis 
Rice.” The power of the Satakarnis was established in the 
Deccan about B.C. 225. !f It is quite reasonable that it might 
have taken some decades before their authority spread over 
the Kanara country. We can allow approximately a century 
for this event in which case B.C. 125 would be the date of the 
expansion of the rule of the Satakarnis over the Konkan. 
Then we can assign the Nannans to the century preceding 
B.C. 125. We have seen already that .the Chferas from 
Imayavaramban to Ilaficheral fought the Nannans for over 
a century. Adding this period to B.C. 125 we get roughly 
B.C. 250 for the beginning of the rule of the Nannans of the 
Kadambu. There is no difficulty in accepting this date; for 
this corresponds to the date of the Asokan empire which did 
not include the kingdom of the Satyaputras “ which should 
probably be identified with that portion of the Konkans or the 
low lands between the Western Qlrats and the sea where the 
Tulu language is spoken and of which Mangalore is the 
centre.” A late Kadamba inscription of Taliamana of the 
year A.D. 1108-09 mentions that Mayurasarman has been 
preceded by seventy-seven rulers of his line.* 1 Though the figure 
ss Ofi.eil., p.294. 

so Even lliis is not settled. Mr. Itaychamlhori date* the beginning of 
Andhra power in about B.C. 75. See his " f'Miiat History of Ancitnt 
India ", p. 258. 

11 Jud. Ant ., Vol. X. p. 250. * 
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may not be regarded as worthy of credence yet we may take it as 
proof of the long existence of the dynasty even prior to 
Mayfirasarman. In this connection, we must observe that 
the chronology of the Tamil works of the Sangam has not 
been satisfactorily settled so far, that the second century 
cannot be regarded as the correct date and a critical study of 
the poets, particularly Paranar and Mamulanar, will show 
that their date must be far earlier. The above poets refer to 
the Nannans as well as to the invasion of South India by the 
Moriyar or Mauriyas. It is true that they refer to them in the 
past tense. But the context must be noted. It is not simply 
to describe the invasion that the poets have composed their 
poems. That is not their purpose at all. Their main theme 
is the anguish and the anxiety of the lady love for the life 
of her lover who has gone abroad for making money. The 
poet just remembers the troubled state of the country due to 
the Mauriyan invasion and brings it in as a device to intensify 
the danger in which the lover is and also to concurrently en¬ 
hance her anxiety. This facile remembrance of a historical 
phenomenon while engaged in treating a love theme is impos¬ 
sible (in those days when histories were not written) unless the 
event itself is of contemporary or of recent occurrence. When 
this fact is once admitted then many of the difficulties in the 
determination of the date of the Sangam poets will vanish. 













THE HUNDRED-PILLARED MANDAPAM 
AT CHIDAMBARAM 

(Continued from Vol. XXII, No. 3, p. 295.) 

By S. R. Balasubkahmanyan, B.A., L.T. 

PART III 

Thirteenth Century.—Vira Pandya’s Anointment 
at the Mandapam 

I HAVE referred already to one set of inscriptions on some 
of the pillars of the Hundred-Pillared Mandapam at Chi¬ 
dambaram. Another set refers to a Vira Pandya. The 
inscriptions read, “ Svasti Sri Vira Pandyan Tirumandapam ". 
Who was this Vira Pandya ? There is a certain Jatavarman 
Vira Pandya (I) who is intimately connected with Chidam¬ 
baram. His accession was in 1253 A.D. and he was the 
co-regent of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (I), acc. 1251 A.D. 

Vira Pandya’s reign seems to have lasted at least 28 
ye^rs, i.e., up to 1281 A.D. 1 His inscription which has the 
elaborate historical introduction beginning with 
ajar/r(Tfitn> jstguwnLifi'faruL. ” contains a conventional list of 
kings—Gangam, Gaudam, Kadaram, Kasipam, Kongu, etc.— 
who are said to have paid him tribute. But very soon we 
meet with historical events. The successful fight with the 
Cola at Kavikalam, the establishment of good government 
in the land of the Vadugas (the Telugu country) 
and the expedition against the ruler of Ceylon and “ Savan- 
maindan ’’ are then described. 

Some other inscriptions refer, briefly and without the 
elaborate introduction mentioned above, to him as one “ who 
conquered Kongu and Ijam (Ceylon), destroyed the hill of 
the fierce Vadugas, and brought under his sway the region 
watered by the Ganges (Q*®sd.s g)0««Dffiqu>) and the Kavcri.” 


1 M.fC.K., No. 117 of 1907, from Kallidaiktairichi, Tinnevelly District. 
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Then he was pleased to stay ( i.e . hold a durbar) at Chi¬ 
dambaram, received tribute from the Kadava chief and 
celebrated the anointment of hero and victor at Puliyur 2 
(or PerumbarFappuliyflr or Tillimanagar—as it is variously 
described in different inscriptions). It is highly probable 
that it was in the Hundred-Pillared-Hall this celebration 
took place; and the inscription under reference might have 
been engraved on this occasion. 

The earliest reference to the celebration of his anoint¬ 
ment occurs in an inscription of his sixth year. But the text 
of this inscription is mutilated, 3 4 and the date is only a 
conjectural restoration. The astronomical details furnished 
by the inscription have yielded 1260 A.D. with an error only 
of the number of the day (21st for 22nd Rishaba); but we 
do not find any mention of the Kadava paying his tribute till 
the fourteenth year of his reign.* 

Who- was this Kadava Chief ? He should be Sakala- 
bhuvana Qakravartin Avaniyalappirandan Sri ICopperunjinga- 
deva—the lion among kings—of Sendamangalam. Even in an 
inscription of the seventh year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
(i.e. about 1258 A.D.), there is a vivid description of the 
campaign of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. It is as follows:— 
“&i (gjSvafD LD&jpxi softest a iSte-jgi* 
yt&iv Ssesei srrsSp Qasppa 
Qsu'ifir scsurt—/Stuff eSp/SsmL)fiss>trtr 
QffQgunuJs! qpp/Su 
uereoa afQsisu u&i Qutrtrmo. 

QissosStiar isa® Qu0ti> Gusatepio 

u0«s>io ujitVesmjio uifitqnppeSlu 
oiirsriflspie ensiGaitGan—irep sefipgij 
fiHsoloituiiiuetjglj J00Si_cou!i9g^/i 

Qfuatte) tSaopajj gitesstssifio) a/piiS "....^.etc. 


2 These are other names for Chidambaram. 

3 No. 303 of the List of Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State. 

4 J4os. 192 of 19)4, M.E.R., and 370 of the Pudukkottai List, 
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The lines run thus:— 

The tribute paid by the Pallava was rejected. He was 
put in chains. Sendamangalam, the city of impregnable 
fortifications, was besieged, and many fierce campaigns were 
conducted round his (capital) city. His capital, territory, 
treasure, elephants, horses and other insignia of royalty were 
secured. Then the Pandya king was pleased to restore him 
his liberty and territory. After this campaign, the Pandya 
went to Chidambaram and worshipped the ‘ Lord of Dance ’ 
(i.e., Nataraja) at Tillaiambalam. 

We do not hear of any celebration of Sundara at 
Chidambaram. So the anointment of hero and victor 
celebrated by Vlra Pandya should have been occasioned by 
the revolt of Kopperunjinga or by the need to put down 
“Vallan” referred to in Vlra Pandya’s inscriptions before the 
anointment at Chidambaram.® 

If there was an anointment-celebration by Vira Pandya 
on or before the sixth year of his reign (i.e. 1260 A.D.), was 
there another in the fourteenth year (i.e. c. 1267 A.D.) when he 
is said to have camped at Chidambaram to enforce and receive 
the tribute from the Kadava ? Evidence is by no means 
clear. But it has to be borne in mind that the Pandya 
emperor had a disturbed frontier in the north, and the 
keeping under check the turbulent chiefs of the frontier 
necessitated the frequent demonstrations of the Pandyan 
military power. Kopperunjinga must have been the chief 
cause of unrest in the northern borders of Pandyan territory. 

Vira Pandya’s actual control of the region of Chidam¬ 
baram is also corroborated from another source. The 
Kattumannarkoil inscription of Perumal Sundara Pandya- 
deva furnishes the order of succession of the kings who held 
sway over this region. The prescriptive right to perform 
piija in this temple (of Kattumannarkoil) is said to have been 
enjoyed from the time of KulOttunga Coladeva (II) who 

5 Fifteenth year, 374 of the Pudskkottai List and sixteenth year. Af.F.ff., 
No. 297 of 1923. 
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Covered (the temple) with gold, Rajarajadeva (II), Perumal 
Tribhuvana Vlradeva (i.e. KulOttunga III), Rajarajadeva 
(III), AvAnialappirandan Kopperunjingadeva, Perumal Sun- 
dara Pandyadeva (Maravarman I), Perumal Kulasekharadeva, 
Vtra Pandyadeva and even up to the eleventh year of the 
ruling king Peruma] Sundara Pandyadeva (Jatavarman I)’’. 8 

The Vira Pandya of this record may be the famous Vira 
Pandya who claims to have performed the anointment of hero 
and victor at Chidambaram. 

There is another Pandya king called Maravarman Vira 
Pandya, who seems to have been connected with Chidam¬ 
baram. 7 His inscriptions range from the fourth to the ninth 
year of his reign. Except some gifts to temples by the king's 
officers, we have no historical information of value about this 
king. It has been surmised that he must be a successor of 
Vikrama Pandya, from the mention of an officer of his called 
Vikrama Pandya Gangeyarayan 8 and that of “ Rayakkal 
Tambiran Tirumaligai,” 8 as the name of a portion of the 
Chidambaram temple (the third wall of enclosure?). This 
king does not seem to be connected with the Hundred- 
Pillared Mandapam. ; 

,. _ Hence the V!ra Pandya of the Hundred-Pillared-Manda- 
p^m might be the famous Jatavarman Vira Pandya who 
celebrated the anointment ceremony at Chidambaram and 
was the co-regent of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I. It 
6 ecms not unlikely that he had this celebration of hero and 
victor in this very hall where the inscription has been found 
engraved. 


i 


* No. 571 of 1920— 

7 Nos. 269, 279, 320, 328 and 351 of 1913 at Chidambaram ; and 386 of 
1913 at Erumbur in South Arcot Hist. 

* No. 269 of 1913. # 

9 No. 320 of 1913. 
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Appendix. 

Forms of introductions of the inscriptions of Jnlavarman 
Vlra Pandyn— 

1. G u&ncattzsr fi.’ffLftueBr adasa.( it eSr 

uie8xia.*j QfswT. (360 of Pudnkkottai Inscriptions.) 

2 . sir sustri Qpfa>£l,gu>n<7qf%errut— . 

•..... aatatei Geyi-d. au.it tnbaet 

aa&uih Qaastas (§jSjn Qaaaej LOir^eno jf(njicest ej Gataeartit 
aenriLStiif) ^ 0 *i_uPtf® seSsisi GpeSIeiaiii Quuestipsw^aih u ess us 
QfipeS encLjJ (uj sniqeiS) Qei.iptguiaiiu uxaBrueSagii) QpubQpmaa 

GaiitiaesJ tonetftsaa Qaapp suttoSp c/(§agi anevti uni p$t 
jpaSdassr uusrttig) BauGa/tfiQfitb Qis iiuj(ipu> siriLta., ysStfiQairtej 

ataSattrpgi Gaatpdr Qui($f Geuy/u Quaifw . . . 

GaiiQunpj^.a a maoSptS<9-£S) . e/aosa&ta. . 

fu&£j(s)emr<i Qaa®sKSaaoi dy/^aaeusis’esinh »Sa/: s?Scv QaiiGaa»i 

istiQ^n rpi bl. uu, {*&) ‘o«r«ori ^6v0Mjfl9(3«vf0a&!n afftpy 

(a?tf)ij Qua 02 gi Jimt iHstttaGsjpp .. Gan gayuiletuj 

(aS)gpiifiSsui—Q‘fiaS§p;u)t-(t}QB(if QaatavSetua $(r$aujQeaQp_d t ecest 
Qeu,ipbsst ^Scw 0aDpQs’toar'd, uearGuSieil QatLiiu>t jflast Qaujfd^ip 

#o«/OTanio*/<w fieatJ&a, . ^gptr irLfifla'* etSaaauja 

QaJQsar eSeot— GaatBppQ^afl . &-6v&(i£(ipp Qpax—tu* 

Gaa(dw eSp/6)0ap0iafitu m&ifiofi Genaacstt— uJt wanes Jflrfhjaita 

jrssj&ijpSsJ $ tSr un«OTif uj Q*eLa .(117 and 173 


day—366 of Pudnkkottai Inscriptions.) 

3. Ganaaetou uartctruest fitHiyQ.es> **a a&tn jfiaes QanetStpii 
Qanew® Q*/rSa®0 GanQssiena $@a«ts<i/w aireStflqio 
esaaQattesi® (js xiaor ^aatQfiio Qa(tpwwi aira LjearJ) Qagjaeat— 
(Jujnear QuspqeSj^n e$p/&@'if! sit-Biar fismp [gJudeem'S gjesft 

suffff paS(i9)G&ia(ipw sSestau j/t j/a$(iD)GsL}s(ipm uemej) 

lUit^eifluj tSa uaesartaiL) Ga&p$. 

<14th year—370 of Pudukkottai Inscriptions.) 

4. Gsnaaesn— udnoattesr fitfiiyeusa assjoinpfiaer ay/Qfiij 

Q*/t®0® Gantf iDeaart-etiQfis Ganesa® ajn’eonterr Geueirpi Qujptw 
uppu a 9 anSQ&>a(i pw t$at>*tuniSGas*Qpj> ues/essHuu/r^eStj 

$ eSr uatArif-iu G,aejp5. (15th year — 374 of Pudukkottai Ins.) 

(To 6? continued.) 












kURUNTOKAI, AN ANCIENT COLLECTION 
OF THE SANGAM PERIOD 

By K. G. Sesha Aiyab, B.A., B.L. 

Among the works of the Sangam period, there are three main 
collections named Paltup-pdtlu, Etlut-tokai, and Patincn-kilk- 
kanakku. Of these Ettul-tokai is a generic name by which is 
denoted eight diffcient collections, as the term signifies, of 
Sangam poetry. These are: Narrinai, Eurun-iokai, Aju- 
kumnvr «, Patirittp-patlu, Pasipddal, Ealit-iokai, Aha-nd-nuru 
and Pura-nanuru. Fortunately, all these collections, as also 
the poems comprising Pattup-pdttu and Patinen-kilk-kanakku, 
have now been published by competent Tamil scholars, fore¬ 
most among whom stands Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. Swami- 
natlia Aiyar, whose indefatigable and invaluable work in the. 
cause of ancient Tamil literature, the Madras University has at 
long last acknowledged by conferring on him recently the 
degree of Doctor of Literature, honoris causa. 

In a recent article that I contributed to this journal 
under the heading: “ Glimpses into the Married Life of the 
Ancient Tamil People ” (Q.J.M.S., XXII, pp. 1-25), I stated 
that judging from old Tamil literature, we might say that the 
ancient Tamils regarded love and war as practically embracing 
the totality, of life, and those subjects formed the two funda¬ 
mental categories of poetic material. They were known to 
Tamil writers as Aharn and Puram respectively ; Aharn relating 
to the department of love, and Puram to war and politics. 
The technique of these two subjects, as material for poetry, 
has been treated with great elaboration by Tamil grammarians 
and rhetoricians; and the volume of literature illustrative of 
each of them is considerable. The poems of the &angam age, 
whether dealing with ahap.porul, or with purap-porul, are of 
immense human interest, and arc of incalculable value to 
the student of ancient sociology. They are, besides, as 
pure literature, worthy to take an abiding place in the 


lit mature of all time, as possessing at once and in just 
balance keen sensibility to the thrill of life and the thrill 
of words. Any reader, who has the gift of imagination and of 
appreciation of the magic of words, will see, if he studies them, 
that the authors of those poems apprehended through personal 
sensibility the thoughts, passions and experiences of men and 
women who formed their human material, and expressed 
themselves with “ the charm of words in tuneful order 

Of the eight collections of poems that are comprised in 
Ettut-tokai, five relate to Aham. These are Narrinai, Kurunto¬ 
kai, Ain-kuru-nuru, Kalil-tokai and Aha-ndnum or as it is also 
called Nedun-tokai in contradistinction to Kuruntokai. Of 
these, all except Kalit-tokai are written in ajaval metre; while 
Kalit-tokai consists of poems written in kali metre. Of the 
four collections of poems in ajaval metre, Ain-kurunuru con¬ 
sists of five distinct sections of a hundred short poems each; and 
each section is by a different author and is confined exclusively 
to one distinct tinai out of the conventional five tinais, viz., 
palai, kurinci, maruiam, midlai and neytal. As regards the 
other three collections, the grouping seems to have been based 
on the length of the poems. Thus, the poems brought 
together in Kupm-iokai range in length from four to eight 
lines, those in Narrinai range from nine to twelve lines, and 
those in Aha-nanupi have from thirteen to thirty-one lines. 
The poems in each of these three collections are distributed 
among all the five tinais. 

In my article above mentioned, 1 gave a short account of 
Kalit-tokai, with a few specimen poems, rendered into English, 
from each of the five sections of that work. I append here 
some specimens from Kuruntokai , in the belief that, though 
the English renderings are but weak echoes of the original, 
they may still prove of interest to the readers of this journal, 
and serve to induce some of them to read the Tamil classic. 
The estimate in which Tamil scholars have held the work is 
attested by the expression nalla kuruntokai, by which it is 
mentioned in an old stanza # that enumerates the works that 
comprise Eitut-tokai. Excluding the initial invocatory verse, 


which is contributed by Bliaratam-padiya Perum-Devanar, the 
work contains 101 short poems, contributed by 205 poets, of 
whom 22 appeal 1 to be women. Among those whoso poems 
are included in this collection are the names of such well- 
known writers as Kapilar, Paranar, Nakklrar, Madurai- 
Marudan-Ilanakanar, Palai-p&diya Perum Kadumko, Auvai, 
Ve}}i-vltiar, to mention just a few. One Purikko is said to 
have made the collection; but nothing is known about him. 
There is evidence to show that Per-asiriyar, the well-known 
commentator, wrote a scholium explaining all but twenty poems 
of Kupmioikai, and for the remaining twenty poems Naccinark- 
kiniyar supplied a commentary; but unfortunately those 
commentaries are lost. Recently Pandit Arangasami Aiyangar 
of the Madrase Islands, Vaniambadi, lias brought out an edition 
of the work, with a commentary of his own, which will be 
found very useful in understanding and appreciating the work. 

It only remains to add a few words about the authors of 
the poems here given as specimens, so far as any particulars 
are known about them. Kurum: 2 is by Iraiyanar. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, it is this poem that won for Dliarmi the purse 
of gold from the P&ndya. It is stated that before the presenta¬ 
tion of the purse, Nakklrar questioned the merits of the 
poem, and the god Siva himself appeared in mortal form 
among the assembled Sangam poets and defended the poem. 
Tradition ascribes to this controversy the preparation of Irai¬ 
yanar Ahap-porul, for the special benefit of Nakklrar. One 
can easily see how the name Iraiyanar, which in Tamil also 
denotes God, made it easy to weave this mythical story, which 
we note from Appar had become a consecrated tradition relat¬ 
ing to the sports of Siva, long before the days of that T6varam 
hymnist. The story is also referred to in Kalladam, and in 
two works included in Xlth Tirumurai, which are attributed 
to Nakklrar himself; but it is highly doubtful if those works 
could have been written by Nakklrar, the well-known Sangam 
poet. Kurum: 3 is by Teva Kulattar, perhaps, a Brahmana, 
as the name seems to indicate^ and Kurum: 4 by Kamaficdr 
Kulattar; nothing, however, is known about these poets. 
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The author of Kurum: 5 is Nari-Vemttalaiyar. We gather from 
Pura-Ndnuru that he was a friend of an old Cera OJvat-Kdp- 
Peruin-Ceral Irumpopai whose distinctive feat is stated to be 
the capture of Karuvur. There are two poems by him in 
Pura-Ndnuru, one of them being in honour of that king 
(Puram : 5,195). Kurum: 20 is by Kop-Perum-Colan, a well- 
known royal poet and patron of learning. Pura-Ndnuru 
contains three poems by him (Puram: 214, 215, 216); and he 
has been celebrated in song by his bosom friends, Pisirantai- 
y&r and Pottiyar, both of whom were so much attached to him 
that they would not survive him. We see from Pura-Ndnuru 
that other poets have also sung about this Cola, whose capital, 
we gather, was Uraiyur. The author of Kupim: 25 iB Kapilar, 
one of the greatest and most famous of the &angam poets. I 
have described him elsewhere as the poets’ poet, for he has 
been praised even by the Sangam poets, including Nakkirar, 
in almost unmeasured terras (Puram: 53, 126, 174, Patir- 
ruppatlu, 85 and Aham 78). He was a Brahmana; and the 
story of his friendship for Vel-Pari, whose name has bocome 
synonymous in the Tamil land with unbounded munificence, 
is one of the noblest and most touching episodes in ancient 
Tamil literary history. He is the author of the third centum 
in Airikuru-nuru, which deals with Kurinai; and also of 
Kuruncik-kali, the second section of Kalit-tokai, and of Kur- 
uncip-pdttu or Perum-lcurinci, one of the poems in the Pattup- 
pdttu collection. He is the author of the seventh decade of 
Patirrup-paltu, and also of Innd-Ndrpalu, one of the Patinen 
kil-kanakku. Besides, he is the author of a considerable 
number of poems appearing in the Aha-nanuru, Nairinai, 
Kuruntokai and Pura-ndnuru. Palai-padiya-Perum-Kadum-ko 
is the author of three of the appended specimens, Kupm: 37, 
135, 137. I have written in some detail about him elsewhere; 
and it will suffice here to say that he was a reigning Cera, and 
is the author of Pdlaik-kali in Kalil-lokai and of several poems 
all dealing, with pdlai included in Narrinai, Kuruntokai and 
Aha-ndnvru. His munificence is praised in song by a lady 
(Puram: 11) whose name is generally given as Ilaveyini, but 


which the late Pandit Anantarama Aiyar, the editor of Kalit- 
tokai suggests should be Ilaveyili. 

Kurum: 39 is by Auvai, who, however, should not be 
confounded with the lady who wrote Atti-cudi, Eofirai-vcntan, 
Muturai and NalvaH, once familiar to the children of the 
Tamil land; for these works were written several centuries 
after the 6angam age. Auvai, with whom we arc here 
concerned, is the lady whom tradition regards as a sister of 
Tiru-valluvar; and many poems by her are found in Kurun- 
tokai, Narrinai, Aha-nanitru and Pura-ndnum. She has sung 
about several kings and chiefs; and her friendship for Atiya- 
man-neduman-aflei, one of the well-known chiefs of the Tamil 
land, shines with great brightness in the. story of her life. In 
one of her poems (Aham: 147), she refers with great sympathy 
to Vejli-vltiyar’s pathetic search after her husband who had 
left her. VeUi-vitiyar is the author of Kurum: 44, in which 
perhaps, one may suppose there is a reference to her search 
after her husband who had deserted her. In one of her poems 
included in Aha-ndnuru, she pathetically refers to her 
husband’s desertion and her search for him (Aham: 45); and in 
a poem appearing in Narrinai, she, like the love-lorn lady that 
she was, pours out from her heart a message which she 
entreats a stork to carry to her husband. Perhaps, this is the 
earliest ‘message poem’ in Tamil. Eumm: 77 is by Madurai- 
Marudan-Ila-Kakanar, another well-known name iu 6angaip 
literature. He is the author of Marutak-kali, the third section 
of Kalii-tokai, and of a large number of poems that appear in 
Namnai, Euruntokai, Aha-ndnuru and Pura-nunum. In one 
of his poems (Aham: 59) he mentions Nallantuvanar as having 
sung about Tirup-param-kunram, the reference being obviously 
to Vllltli Paripddal ; and in Puram: 55, in which he 
addresses Pandyan Nan-Maran who died at Ilavantippajli, 
occur the classical lines beginning with ara neri mularrc 
ara&in korram, wherein the poet states in what the true ex¬ 
cellence of royalty consists. These lines have passed into a 
familiar quotation. Kurum: 78. is by Nakkirar, one of the 
outstanding figures of the Sangam age. He is the poet who is 
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said by tradition to have challenged Siva himself, and for 
whose benefit the great God promulgated the rules of Ahap- 
porul. He is the reputed commentator of Iraiyan&r’s Ahap- 
porul or Kalaviyal. He was a Brahmana; and his father, who 
was also a Sangam poet, was a Kanakkayandr or preceptor or 
teacher. Nakklrar is the author of Tiru-Murukarrup-padai 
and of Nedu-nalvadai, both comprised in Pattu-pattu. Many 
of his poems are included in Narrinai, Kurun-tokai, 
Aha-ndnuru and Pura-ndnuyu. He has sung in praise of 
Pandyan Nan-Ma ran, who died at Ilavantippalji, and the great 
Nedura-Ccliyan of Talai-Alam-kanam fame. Kurum: 88 is by 
Katak-kapnanar of Madura; perhaps, he is the same as the 
author of Puram: 356, whose name is given as Kataiyam- 
kannan&r. Kurum: 93 is by Allur Nan-Mullaiyar, who is, 
probably, a lady, as the name seems to indicate. ( Mullai= 
chastity.) There is one poem by her in Pura-ndnuru (Puram 
306) and another poem in Aha-ndniiru (Aham 46). From the 
latter poem we may, perhaps, conclude that she belonged to the 
P&ndya country. Kurum: 104 is by Kavan-Mullaip-Putan&r, 
Possibly, his name is Putanar; and the compound word Kavan- 
mullai is, perhaps, a descriptive epithet denoting his skill in 
writing poems exemplifying that particular turai or poetic situa¬ 
tion. Besides this poem, there is another by him in Kurun- 
tokai; and there is a poem by him in Narrinai also. The 
author of Kurum: 120 is Paranar, the great friend and rival of 
Kapilar. Like Kapilar ho too is praised by Sangam poets 
(Puram 99). He is the author of Patirpip-patlu Vth section, 
and of seventy-two other poems found in Narrinai , Kurun- 
tokai, Aha-ndnuru and Pura-ndnuru. He has sung about 
thirty-five or forty chiefs and reigning princes of the Tamil 
land; and there seems to be hardly any part of the Tamil 
country that he had not seen. It is said that Ceran Cenkuttu- 
van was so much pleased with the Vth decad of Patiirup-patiu 
which Paranar sang in his honour, that the monarch rewarded 
the poet with the gift in perpetuity of the entire revenue of 
one of his provinces, called Umbarkadu; and it is interesting 
to note that there still exists in North Travancpre near 
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Vaikom, a house that goes by the name Umbarkattu-vldn. 
The author of Kurum: 163 is Ammuvanar. Besides this, 
there are ten other poems of his included in Kunin-tolcai. He 
is also the author of the second centum of Ainkuninuni, 
which is devoted to Neytal-lhuii, and also of ten poems in 
Nairinai, and five poems in Aha-nanuru. He is a great master 
of Neyial. Kurum: 176 is by Varu-Mulaiyar-Itti, a lady of 
whom nothing seems to be known. Kurum: 196 is by Mijaik- 
kantan, of whom no particulars are available. 

Specimens from Kurun-tokai 

Kurum: 2.—An Appeal to the Honey-bee. 

Tell me truly, honey-bee, 

Beauteous are thy wings like day, 

From thine own true knowledge say, 

Not from fancied love for me, 

’Mong the blossoms thou hast sought 
For thy nectared food is there, 

TJian my sweet-heart’s lustrous hair, 

One with greater fragrance fraught ? 

With intimacy grows my love ! 

Handsome like the peacock, she! 

Close set are her teeth! O bee, 

Truly give thine answer now! 

Kurum: 3.—Love’s Sufficiency. 

Richer than the bounteous earth. 

Higher than the sky above, 

Vaster than the boundless ocean, 

Is to me my suitor’s love! 

Lord is he of mountain regions, 

Where in great luxuriance grow 
Kurunji * trees whose spreading branches 
With nectarcous blossoms glow! 


Cluta travrmcoricn , 
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Kurum: 4. —A Disappointment. 

My heart doth ache! My heart doth ache ! 

My eyes are filled with scorching tear. 

He loves me little, I do fear! 

Despite my prayer, ho would not be 
In this sequestered spot with me ! 

And, Oh! how much my heart doth ache ! 

Kurum : 5.—Love-Fever. 

My eyes, which the petals of flowers resemble, 

Eefuse to close in sleep, 

Since he left, the lord of the sea-board region, 

Where against punnai* trees in their leafage so rich, 
Dash the waves of the ocean, disturbing the flamingoes 
And cover the shore with showers of salt-spray, 

Is love afflictive, maid ? 

Kurum : 20. —The Unwisdom op Separation. 

If it be a sign of wisdom 
And of courage to forsake, 

Love and tenderness forgetting, 

Wedded wife for money’s sake, 

Let him, then, who thus has left me 
Be esteemed both brave and wise! 

I who cannot Btand such parting 
Shall be timid and unwise ! 

Kurum : 25.—A Wipe’s Anxiety. 

He stole my heart, the day lie wedded me 
In secret, and he left with promise soon 
To come again. We had been then alone, 

But for the stork which waited, watching still 
The little fish, resembling millet stalks, 

That sported in the flowing rivulet! 

If he his promise break, what shall I do ? 


CalophyUnm inoph'/Uum , 
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Kurum: 37.—Expected Return. 

Great is my spouse’s love for me! 

His early coming I foresee. 

Where he has gone, he eke will see 
The elephant, with gallantry, 

Break branches from the atti * tree 
And give them to its female mate, 

It may its hunger satiate. 

That sight will speed him on to mo ! 

Kurum: 39.—A Wipe’s Fear. 

My lovely form despising, 

Hath he to the desert gone, 

Where, on the dreaded mountain, 

r ' 

By violent hot wind blown, 

The shrivelled vagai, f tossing 
Its withered pods, makes moan! 

Kurum: 41.—A Fruitless Search. 

My search for them has fruitless proved in this wild desert vast, 
E’en dragging just one step beyond, my wearied feet are past. 
Into the distance dim my eyes have, straining, ceaseless gazed, 
Their native lustre they have lost, and listless look and dazed. 
I envy so the myriads of women—they exceed 
The stars in number in the dark expanse of sky, indeed— 
Whose lot has never been on such a wild goose chase to go, 

As searching for the fugitives, I’ve had, alas! to do. 

Kurum: 77.— What Shall I Blame ? 

Blessings on thee, friend; thou askest 
Whether aught there be to blame! 

I can censure but my shoulders, 

Soft and shapely, which became 
Easy target for his love-shaft! 

Lo! He to the desert dread 
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Now has gone, where savage, cruel, 

Evil-minded men are said, 

With dry leaves to cover treaoh’rons 
Pits, intending to entrap 
Elephants, that unsuspecting 
Therein tumble by mishap. 

Kurum : 78.—Love’s Blindness. 

Dreaded monarch of the mountains, 

Where the shining cascades fall, 

Sounding like the drums of players, 

Love's affliction falls on all. 

Love is thoughtless and is foolish! 

It affects e’en those who fail 
To appreciate its value 

And the pain it doth entail. 

Kurum : 88 .—Expected Visit. 

The monarch of the mountain region, 

Where fall the sounding cataracts 
Which, white with foam, o’er-leap the ledges, 

May seek us in the forest tracts, 

Where human feet but rarely venture, 

In the dense darkness of the night, 

And where, from ancient hostility, 

The small-eyed elephant with might 
Attacks and kills the powerful tiger. 

Should we from bashfulness prevent, 

Indeed, our lover’s secret coming, 

O maid, by some device well-meant ? 

Kurum: 93.—A Jealous Wipe. 

Maid! E’en if I my choice possessions, 

My beauty, nay my life, should lose, 

How could I, as my life’s^associate, 

Him ever for a moment choose ! 

r 
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He doubtless may be, like a parent, 

A kindred whom one needs must own. 

Alas! No intimacy ’tween us, 

Love being absent, can be known. 

Kurum : 104.—The Pang op Separation. 

As do the pearls from one another run 

When breaks the string that them together held, 

So has my lover gone away from me! 

He has me in this dewy season left, 

When cows and their young calves, all care-free, feed 
On rich and luscious leaves of tali plants, 

That draw nourishment from the drops of dew! 

And woe is me! His absence may be long! 

Kurum : 120.—Unattainable Desire. 

Like a pauper longing for the luxuries of life in vain, 

Thou, my heart, hast fondly hungered the impossible to gain ! 
Though my lady-love good-natured holds, thou knowest, me in 
She, alas! thou knowest not, i3 unattainable to me! [fee 

Kurum: 135.— No Need to Grieve. 

Though men away from home their calling may pursue, 
Their life doth with their wives with shining foreheads rest. 
E’en so, home-keeping women find their life in men. 

A law of nature; he has himself told us so. 

Grieve not my lady, therefore. He will soon renounce 
His contemplated journey to the distant wild. 

Kurum: 137. —Let not Thy Good Heart Grieve. 

Lovely is thy figure, sweet-heart! 

Let not now thy good hearr. grieve. 

May I be myself avoided 
If I venture thee to leave, 

Even by all persons, seeking 
Charity, for many a day; 

And, besides, may I ofAeaven 
Lose all hope fore’er and aye! 
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Kurum: 163.—To the Sea. 

Hast thou, O soa! a lady-love? And where doth she reside? 
Thou art more restless e’en than I, still pining for my bride! 
Thy waves, foam-crestcd, ceaseless roll, and in succession fall 
Upon the sandy beach where grows the white-flowered 

screwpine tall, 

And where in patience waits for fish, which form its prey, the 

stork. 

Thy wail, 0 sea! is even heard at midnight drear and dark! 

Kurum: 176.— The Anxious Maid. 

Yesterday he did not come to me, nor has he come to-day. 
Spoke he oft to me such soft words I have given my heart away 
Unto him; but he hath left me as the honey-bee its hive. 
Whither has he gone, my lover ? I without him cannot live! 
As the country of the virtuous gets a flood of copious rain, 

So a flood of grief is swelling in my heart that smarts with pain. 

Kurum: 196.—Love’s Inconsistency. 

You once did say, if from your lady-love 
A neem* fruit raw had come, it would as sweet 
As sugar-candy taste! And now, you say, 

If in the month of Tai, from P&ri’s tank 
Itself, you drank its water cool and sweet, 

Yon would have found it hot and bitter too! 

O, the vagaries of the love-sick mind! 
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MANDOOKYA UPANISHAD 

By Dr. M. Srinivasa Rao, M.A., M.D. 

(Continued from Vol. XXIII, No. 2) 

MAYA is a power which the human intellect associates with 
Brahman. It does not share the reality of Brahman. If 
it were real, it has to be exercised over a world as real as 
Brahman. Brahman cannot be the creator of a world as real 
as himself, unless with the help of material co-eternal with 
himself. This would reduce Brahman to the level of 
worldly objects. 

Reality manifests itself as the world without, undergoing 
any modification itself. The man of science is able to 
discover laws governing nature and the world, because he 
himself is really one with consciousness and identical with 
the power he observes and studies. Reality is presented to 
the human mind in the form of subject and object and to the 
natural question as to what caused it to do so, the answer is 
Maya. This does not entitle it to be called an entity second 
to Brahman. It is, therefore, said to be inscrutable. Maya 
helps to derive the world from the immutable non-dual 
Brahman, but it is itself inexplicable. A true knowledge of 
Brahman does not cause the world to disappear in the 
empirical sense. The world that we perceive and the 
knowledge that arises are of the empirical order and such 
knowledge cannot destroy such a world in the waking state. 
But, the fact that we intuit consciousness in sleep in which 
the subject and object of the waking state disappear lifts us 
to a higher standpoint in which there is nothing but 
Brahman. 

From this point of view, there is not, there never was 
and there never will be a world existing as a second to the 
only reality Consciousness. With the disappearance of the 
world, Maya or Avidya also disappears. It is only in the 
waking state and the dreaming state, when wc are able to 
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perceive objects, that the term “ non-perception of the world 4 ’ 
can have a meaning. In sleep when there is no subject or 
object, we cannot possibly have any “ non-perception of the 
world ’’ as the world itself is non-existing. 

Vedanta is built on facts of life and universal experience 
and so can stand by itself without any help from the doctrirt6 
of Maya. If is given as affording a simple explanation of 
the manifestation of the world. Maya is wherever there is 
name and form. Through the world of variety, it veils 
Brahman from us; but gives us mind which enables us to 
overcome its effects. Everyone lives in a private world of 
his own and yet believes in a common world: What is this 
but Maya ? 

Some hold that the mind attaches itself to external objects 
or that it reflects them in itself. Both these theories are 
wrong, as there are no external objects at all for the mind to 
becbme attached to or to reflect. In the dream, there are no 
external objects and in the waking state, the so-called external 
objects are as unreal as those in the dream. The fact is that 
in both dream and waking states the mind alone externalises 
itself as objects. 

To the objection that if so the knowledge of objects 
must be false and that there can be no true knowledge, it 
may be said that the mind is never in contact with any 
objects that may be thought of as causes in the present, past 
or future. If it does relate itself at any time to any objects, 
that would form the truth or reality in reference to which 
the cognition of non-existent jars and their reflections may 
be described as false. There is never, at any place or time, 
such a real relation of objects to the mind. Therefore, 
without a cause, such as external objects, the mind can never 
be said to have any false knowledge. 

That there are no external objects and that the mind 
takes on the appearance of objects are also the views of the 
Vignanavadins, a sect of Bouddhas, who go further and say 
that the mind is born or produced, that it is transient, that it 
is of the nature of misery, non-entity and non-Atman. They 



try to understand the mind by the nature of the mind itself 
which cannot be understood and are, therefore, like those 
who try to trace the footprints of birds in the sky. 

The Madhyamika Buddhists believe in absolute non¬ 
entity and, though aware of themselves and of their own 
existence all the time, profess to perceive Void or Sunya and 
are therefore more audacious than the Vignanavadins. 

So the settled Advaitic view is that there is only one 
and unborn Brahman, that the mind is unborn and is 
Brahman, though disputants impute birth to it saying that 
the unborn is born, contradicting its very nature. Therefore, 
birth never occurs to a thing which is of the nature of ever 
being unborn. 

An end cannot be predicated to a beginningless Samsara, 
nor a beginning to endless Moksha or release. If Samsara is 
beginningless, it can have no end but all schools of thinkers 
admit that Samsara does come to an end. It is not consistent 
with experience that anything without a beginning can come 
to an end. As regards Moksha, if it is said to be produced at 
the moment of enlightenment, it cannot be endless. In our 
experience, everything that has a beginning has also an end 
and if Moksha begins at any particular time, it is bound to 
have an end. If real existence is denied to Moksha, it is 
reduced to the level of the non-existent horn of a hare. The 
waking world is often spoken of as being the cause of the 
dream experience. This is only from the Vyavahara point 
of view. In both states, there is a perceiver, percepts and 
perception. Just as to a dreamer, while actually dreaming, 
the phenomena of dream appear as real as the objects of 
ordinary experience, the existing objects of waking experience 
being supposed to be the causes of dream experience, appear 
to be real to the person in the waking state. The objects of 
wakeful experience have no more reality than those of a 
dream. 

Unenlightened people, thinking the waking world to be 
tUe cause of dream and seeing from the view-point of 
waking that the dream is very transitory, believe the waking 
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world to be real and permanent. But, the enlightened people 
do not recognize the birth of anything. To them all is 
unborn Atman, the same without and within. 

Moreover, it is not reasonable to believe that from a real 
waking experience, an unreal dream can arise. It is against 
Worldly experience that anything real gives rise to an unreal 
non-entity: for, the production of an unreal non-entity, like 
the horn of a hare, is never seen anywhere. 

Considered from the point of view of reality, there cari 
be no relation of cause and effect at any time and in any 
manner whatever. There are only four ways in which the 
relation of cause and effect can exist or can be thought of. 
An unreal non-existent thing like the horn of a hare can 
never be the cause of an unreal flower in the sky. An 
existing thing like a jar cannot be the cause of a non-existent 
horn of a hare. Also, a real object like a jar cannot give rise 
to another real object like a jar or a piece of cloth. One 
need not say that an unreal non-existing thing can never be 
the effect of a real thing. Therefore, to the enlightened 
persons, the relation of cause and effect cannot exist at all. 

Through wrong knowledge due to want of discrimination, 
objects of the waking world which are beyond the reach of 
thought and experience like the snake superimposed on a 
rope, are considered to be and even felt to be real. Similarly 
in dream, objects such as an elephant are, through false 
knowledge, superimposed on the dreamer himself. The 
objects of the dream are peculiar to {hat state only and do 
not stand in the relation of effects produced from the percepts 
of the waking state. 

Causality is taught to people of an inferior grade of 
intelligence, who are engaged in the performance of the 
duties of their caste and status in life, that is, varnashrama 
and who believe in the reality of external objects. Such 
people require the aid of causality for grasping the higher 
truths of Vedanta. Those who are engaged in the study of 
Vedanta naturally realize the unborn and non-dual Atman 
and do not regard the external*objects as real. The ritualists 
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are, through want of discrimination, always afraid of the 
destruction of their own Atman in the absence of the law of 
causality. So, causality is assumed for the sake of helping 
such people over their ignorance. 

*' Such people, though afraid of the absence of causality, 
still follow the path of righteousness with faith. Though 
they cannot attain Moksha, they are not very far from it. 

The perception of objects and the capability of their 
being made use of cannot be considered sufficient reasons for 
the real existence of duality apart from the perceiver. These 
tests also apply in the case of percepts in a dream, which are 
admitted to have no real existence. 

Consciousness, ever at peace, non-dual, unborn, unmov¬ 
ing and never a percept, appears as if born, as if moving and 
as if it is a percept. Though Atman is one, it may appear as 
many and different in accordance with the differences in the 
bodies superimposed on it. Just as motion, imparted to a fire¬ 
brand, makes it look straight, crooked, round, etc., so activity 
t>f consciousness, which is not real but due to Avidya, gives 
rise to the appearance of percept, perception and perceiver; 

The appearances of the firebrand in motion do not come 
from outside the firebrand. When it is at rest; the former 
appearances do not go out of the firebrand and remain outside 
of it: nor do they enter the firebrand. This is exactly the case 
in the matter of birth, etc., of consciousness. Appearances are 
exactly alike in both cases. In other words, the so-called ex¬ 
ternal objects are nothing but appearances. When conscious¬ 
ness is active, the appearances do not come from without. 
When it is at rest, the appearances do not go beyond, nor do 
they enter consciousness. As they are not subject to the 
relation of effect and cause, it is impossible to think of them 
and describe them in words. Occurrences such as “being 
born ” and “ giving birth to ” are ever unthinkable and 
remain as non-entities. 

Mind is of the same nature as the essence of conscious¬ 
ness. External objects are not born of the mind. Mind is 
not born of external objects. *A1I Jivas and external objects 
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are mere appearances superimposed on consciousness. No 
effect comes from a cause, nor a cause from the effect, there 
being thus the non-production of cause and effect. To know- 
ers of Brahman, the principle of cause and effect has no 
existence in Atman. 

As long as one believes “ by reason of my merit and 
demerit, I am the actor, and the enjoyer of the results of 
merit and demerit in another incarnation, among other 
living beings ”, that is, so long as one is possessed of the 
spirit of cause and effect or has superimposed this idea on 
one’s Atman, so long will cause and effect continue to operate 
making the world of Samsara grow larger and larger. When 
by the realization of Advaita or non-duality, one is dis¬ 
possessed of the spirit of cause and effect due to Avidya, the 
idea declines and there is cessation of the operation of cause 
and effect and the world of Samsara is not manifested in the 
absence of a cause. 

This Avidya is the power by which Atman is veiled and 
by which the illusion of the worldly experience is spread out. 
All this arises from Avidya and what is due to Avidya can 
never be eternal. The world of Samsara characterized by 
birth and death is said to be present for the time being. 
From the point of view of ultimate reality, all this is unborn 
Atman. As it is unborn, it can never have any destruction 
as a result of the relation of cause and effect. 

The birth of Jivas is spoken of from the point of view 
of Vyavahara or the experience of the waking state. From 
the point of view of reality, they are not born at all. As 
their birth is but the result of Maya, it is said to be like 
Maya. Maya is not a substance, but is that which is not 
known and is only a name given to what is not known. 

A magician or hypnotist produces the appearance of 
mango sprouts from seeds. But such sprouts are subject 
neither to permanent birth nor to death. The idea of bitth 
and death is suitable only for those which have no substan¬ 
tiality. But from the point of view of reality, the terms 
birth and death are not applicable in the case of jivas. 
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As the Jivas are identical with non-dual Atman of the 
nature of Consciousness and Se-ness, no statements can be 
made of their permanence or impermanence. Words are 
used for describing things; but when they cannot be used for 
description and explanation, their exact nature as this or that 
cannot be determined and they cannot be said to be either 
permanent or its opposite. 

The capability of being described by words belongs to 
the unreal duality which is solely due to the activity of 
mind through Maya. In dream, the mind is active under 
the influence of Maya and presents the appearance of a 
variety of objects. The perceiver in a dream wanders about 
in all directions and perceives therein a number of living 
beings. Apart from the mind of the dreamer, nothing is 
known or seen. The mind, though in reality non-dual 
consciousness, superimposes on itself a great variety of 
Jivas in different forms. The mind of the dreamer can see 
only itself and is existent for itself. Apart from the dreamer, 
such a thing as mind does not exist. 

Similarly, the Jivas seen in the wakeful state do not 
exist apart from the mind of the perceiver, as they appear to 
the mind in the same way that they appear to the mind of 
the dreamer. The mind, formed of the Jivas and their 
perception, does not exist independent of the perceiver in the 
waking state, as is also the case in the dream where the 
seer and the seen are one. 

This is equivalent to saying “I alone exist” and is 
regarded by the Western philosophers as solipsism. Though 
this may look absurd in Vyavahara or practical affairs of life, 
the position of a solipsist is an irrefutable one. All philosophi¬ 
cal systems based on the experience of the waking state 
alone, when pushed to their logical extremes, must end in 
solipsism. The terms ‘subject’, ‘consciousness’ and ‘I’ all 
logically exclude plurality. There can be only one “ I ” to 
each person, all else being classed as 'you’ or ‘them’. In 
other words, there can be only one subject opposed to all 
else as objects. When the whole world is regarded as a 


mere idea of the mind, other minds included in the world are 
percepts to the one thinker. Idealism of all varieties is 
bound to end in solipsism. To escape from this position, 
a so-called cosmic mind or transcendental ego is set up. This 
is of do use, as even the cosmic mind and the transcendental 
ego are mere ideas in the mind of the thinker. As Bertrand 
Russell says, solipsism is the only truth that can stand 
logical scrutiny. Where the solipsist is wrong is in his 
assuming that the ‘ I ’ survives when the world he conceives 
disappears. Vedanta corrects him by showing that the idea 
of ‘I* also disappears along with his world, as in sleep. Also, 
one may tell another “you are unreal ” but the listener being 
also consciousness and real cannot conceive of his own 
unreality. Therefore, people would rather believe the world 
to be real with many independent real minds. In the 
solipsistic thought ‘I alone exist’, Vedanta recognizes the. 
truth that the basis for the superimposition of the idea of 
Jiva, ego, or T, is the undifferentiated consciousness intuited 
in sleep and which manifests itself in the waking state as 
the perceptual world in which there is a plurality of minds 
and non-ego. The ego instinct is irrepressible in man and it 
goads him to seek the higher ego. He can only find it, 
when the idea of ‘ I ’ or ego as against non-ego disappears 
and the realization of Brahman as being the All takes place. 

Of the two, Jiva and the mind, each is an object of 
perception to the other or, in other words, the one points to 
the existence of the other. From the point of view of Jiva, 
the mind is said to be capable of perceiving. From the point 
of view of the mind, the Jiva and others are objects of 
perception. Therefore, the one cannot be independent of 
the other and it becomes impossible to say which, the mind 
or what the mind perceives, really exists. In dream, neither 
the elephant that one sees, nor the perception of the 
elephant, is real. Wise people are of the same opinion 
with regard to the perceiving mind and the perceived 
objects in the waking experience also. The mind and the 
objects perceived by the mind have no distinguishing marks 
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affording proof of the presence of both. Apart from the 
perception of a jar, a jar cannot be grasped. Also apart from 
the jar, the perception of the jar is not possible! Therefore, 
it is impossible to distinguish the instruments of knowledge 
from the objects apprehended by means of them. 

Birth and death of the Jivas in the waking state are as 
real as the birth and death of Jivas in dream. Therefore; 
wise people conclude that Jivas having human characteristics 
are unreal and are mere outward manifestations of the 
mind. As long as the worldly experience confined to the 
waking state lasts, birth and death may accrue to the Jivas 
as they do to the Jivas in a dream. The ultimate truth is 
that no Jiva is born. 

The whole of duality consisting of the perceived and the 
perceiver is due to the activity of the mind. But in reality, 
the mind is Atman devoid of relations with objects and is 
consequently described as eternal and unattached. When' 
there are objects external to oneself, there may be attachment 
to them; but when there are no external objects, the mind 
will be unattached. 

' In the Vyavaharic waking world, relationships such as 
that of a teacher, a pupil and scriptures are known to exist! • 
These are true and exist only so long as they serve as means 
for the realization of the reality or Atman. But when realiz¬ 
ation occurs, these results of superimposition cease to exist 
and are not seen as apart from Atman. Therefore, the mind 
has been aptly described as unattached. 

There being no external objects, duality is quite unreal. 
But people have a great attachment to the existence of 
duality. The attachment lasts only so long as it is seized. 
When duality, the attachment to which is purely unreal and 
which is the cause of birth, is not seen, then one knows the 
absence of duality and becoming free from attachment to it 
is not born at all, as there is no cause of birth. 

Meritorious actions, performed according to the rules 
ordained by one’s Jati or cast r e and Asrama or station in life 
and free from desires, are superior causes leading one to be 
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born as a god. Middling causes are mixtures of merit and 
demerit and give rise to incarnations as men. Actions of 
demerit are the inferior causes enabling one to be born 
as lower animals, plants, inanimate objects in the world. 
When the One and non-dual Consciousness of Atman, free 
from all fabrications of Avidya, does not see and does not 
relate itself to the superior, middling and inferior causes.or 
actions which are also fabrications of Avidya, then the mind 
does not take on the form of gods, men, lower animals, plants, 
etc. Thus, in the absence of a cause, no result can arise. 

When the truth is realized, the causes of birth in the 
form of merit and demerit become of no account and the 
mind is not born and that state is then called Moksha or 
release. In the absence of objects, the mind remains one 
with Atman always and in all the three states of waking, 
dream and sleep. Even in the state of Avidya, before the 
truth is realized, the mind always remains one but may 
appear to be born and dual. One, who knows the state of 
reality which is devoid of all causes of birth and which being 
non-dual can have no cause, w’ho also knows the absence of 
external causes of the nature of merit and demerit giving 
rise to incarnation as gods, men, etc. and who is free from all 
desire for external good, attains to that fearless state in which 
there is neither desire nor sorrow and in which there is not a 
trace of Avidya or ignorance. Such a person is not born again. 

Attachment to the unreal means belief in duality which 
has no real existence. Being sunk in the delusion of Avidya, 
the mind feels drawn to activity in the region of unreality. 
When one comes to know the unreality inseparable from 
duality, then the mind becomes unattached, has no desires 
and is drawn away from all unreal objects. 

When the mind does not busy itself with duality or is 
not fabricating duality, the mind is in a stable condition of 
the same nature as Brahman, being non-dual and of the 
essence of consciousness and bliss. 

Though scriptures and Vedantic teachers proclaim the 
non-dual Atman, worldly people immersed in wakeful 
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experience do not grasp it. By limiting perception to single 
objects, its various qualities are grasped and by belief in the 
reality of unreal objects, the bliss characteristic of the non¬ 
dual Atman is easily concealed. The knowledge of duality 
is itself enough to cloud the bliss, without requiring any 
other means to bring it about. A knowledge of reality is 
difficult to obtain and misery manifests itself. 

Various disputants hold different opinions regarding 
Atman. The Vai^eshikas predicate existence to Atman and 
say that it is subject to change, in order to distinguish it 
from a jar and other objects that have only a transitory 
existence. Bouddhas of the Vainasika sect predicate non¬ 
existence to Atman, as it is said to be immutable and not 
conditioned by objects. Other sects of Bouddhas and 
Digambara Jainas attribute existence and non-existence 
together to Atman, as they think that it is subject to change 
and also immutable. 

Madhyamika Bouddhas are nihilists and hold Atman to 
be total non-entity. All these four schools of disputants 
trying to find Brahman by predicating to it change, no 
change, a combination of both and total negation, merely 
create a veil between themselves and Brahman and are 
therefore like children with no discrimination. While even 
the learned cannot learn the truth regarding Brahman, what 
can be said of persons of a low grade of intellect ? 

‘ Brahman, however, is always untouched by what is predi¬ 
cated of it by these disputants and is devoid of all fabrications 
such as existence, change, etc. That sage who realizes the 
Purusha or Atman or Brahman, described in the Vedantic 
portions of the Upanishads, is the all-seer, is omniscient and 
is the truly learned man. The knower of Brahman, who 
attains to natural peace, rests in the serene and calm state 
characteristic of the nature of Brahman. 

The schools of thought which conceal Brahman are 
mutually contradictory and give room for the origin of such 
faults as desire, enmity, etc., wh*ch are the causes of the Sam- 
saric world. Duality characterised by percept and perception 
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offers room for all sciences and worldly experience and is 
known as the experience of the wakeful world. Though ex¬ 
ternal objects are absent, perception of objects created by the 
mind goes on quite as well as if they were present outside 
the perceiver. This subtle experience is quite well differenti¬ 
ated from the gross worldly experience and, as it is common 
to all creatures, is known as dream. That which is devoid 
of perceiver, percept and perception is beyond experience. 
In the absence of these, there is sleep containing the seeds of 
future experiences. 

This is useful for the easy comprehension of the essence 
of reality. That consciousness by which one knows in 
succession the waking experience, the dream experience and 
sleep is that which is known as the three knowables. Any¬ 
thing other than these three is not knowable. All the 
fabrications of the other schools of thought, concealing 
Brahman, are included in the three knowables. Conscious¬ 
ness knows the three knowables—waking, dream and sleep. 
Vigneya is the true reality, which is known as the fourth, 
non-dual, unborn and of the essence of Atman. To the 
man of high intellect who realizes this in this world only, 
there will be omniscience. The knowledge once obtained of 
the nature of one’s own Atman is not subject to any change 
such as birth or destruction. 

The four means preliminary to the attainment of true 
knowledge are: (1) the things to be avoided, (2) the thing to 
be known, (3) the things to be acquired and (4) the thing to 
be matured. 

(1) The things to be given up are the three states of 
walking, dream and sleep, which are superimposed on Atman 
like a snake on a rope. These are not to be considered to be 
real at all but only as fabrications of Avidya. 

(2) The thing to be known is the true reality free from 
the four theories of existence, non-existence, etc. Kant’s 
“ thing-in-itself ” is sometimes said to be the same as 
Brahman of Vedanta. This is not so. Post-Kantian 
philosophers rejected Kant’s “ unknowable” “ thing-in-itself” 
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as a self-contradictory and impossible abstraction. As Stace 
points out, Kant’s dictum that the “ unknowable ” is the 
cause of appearances shows that the concept of cause and 
power is applicable to the “ unknowable So far, it becomes 
known and Kant's theory becomes self-contradictory. Stace 
further observes “ total ignorance of a thing involves total 
unawareness of it and therefore, it involves our ignorance. 
To be aware of our ignorance of a thing is only possible, if 
we know something of the thing and realize that this 
knowledge is very slight. But complete ignorance of the 
thing would be complete unconsciousness of it and would 
involve that we could not even be aware of our ignorance of 
it.” It is also self-contradictory to say that we know that the 
“unknowable" exists. To say that anything exists means 
that it is a possible object of consciousness. All existence is 
relative to the mind, so that an “unknowable” cannot exist. 

On the other hand, Brahman of Vedanta is a thing to 
be known and realized. Every one of us intuits it in sleep, 
though in waking and dream it is covered by Avidya which 
makes us mistake it for this universe in these two states. 
There is no conception of any relation, such as that of cause 
and effect, between Brahman and the universe. 

(3) The things to be acquired are the three means for 
the acquisition of real knowledge, namely, full knowledge of 
theory and a full understanding of the sense of the Upa- 
nishads, child-like innocence or a freedom from desire and 
aversion and a silent concentration or contemplation. These 
should be practised by the sage, free from the desires for 
children, wealth and fame. 

(4) The thing to be matured consists of the faults such 
as attachment, aversion, delusion, etc., which are to be got 
rid of by deeply meditating on their being obstacles to the 
attainment of Moksha. Of these, with the exception of the 
thing to be known, which is one with Brahman, the others 
are to be regarded as not real and as fabrications of Avidya- 

In waking life, we find plurality of Atmans. This 
plurality is due to superimposition and not real. All these 
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so-called Atmans are, by nature, all-pervading like Akasa, 
unattached and are unborn and deathless.’ That seeker after 
Moksha who has no doubt of his own nature finds peace in 
himself. This peace or santi is not a thing to be brought 
about in Atman. 

The sense of plurality is confined to the waking experience 
only. Being, by their very nature, free from action all 
Atmans are alike and not different from each other. There¬ 
fore peace or Moksha is not a thing that can be fabricated 
and nothing like action can be conceived in it. 

Those who realize the essence of reality, as described 
above, are high-minded. Those who are attached to differen¬ 
ces walk in the way of Samsara, talk of many objects and 
are dualists. They always argue about differences, the 
fabrications of Avidya and therefore deserve the name of 
narrow-minded. 

In the case of other schools of thought, in whom 
discrimination is wanting even when the idea of the least 
trace of variety arises among external or internal objects, 
there can never be unattachment. In the case of such 
people, what is the use of speaking of release from bondage? 

All Jivas are really without any bonds or obstructions to 
knowledge which are of the nature of Avidya or ignorance 
and so have no real existence. By nature, Jivas are pure, are 
consciousness and therefore free requiring no release. 

The consciousness of' one who has realized Brahman 
does not move out into objects, but is centred in itself like 
light in the sun. It pervades everything like Akisa. 

The consciousness of the knower is identical with 
universal consciousness and is all-pervading like Akasa. 
There is no such thing as consciousness moving out into any 
objects external to itself. So, the Jivas are unrelated to 
anything. 

The essence of Brahman or Atman is motionless, 
actionless, undivided, eternal, non-dual, unattached, unseen, 
incomprehensible and beyond hunger and other desires. But 
this is not the same as the doctrine of Buddha who only 
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denies external objects and speaks of the momentaciness of 
our knowledge erf them. The doctrine of momentariness is 
inconsistent with the phenomenon of recognition," which 
means a knowledge of something which both was in the past 
and is now. The continuity and identity involved in the 
experience cannot be consistently explained on the theory 
of momentariness. Impressions when momentary cannot act 
as .basis for any inference. The existence of a world cannot 
be inferred from the momentary existence of sensation. 

The Advaitins, however, are conscious of a non-dual 
reality devoid of all differentiation .into knowledge, the 
known and the knower. This knowledge is available only to 
those who study Vedantic scriptures. 



SRI VIDYA 

Part III—Upasana-Krama 
Section (1)—Tripuraiundari Puja 

By K. Narayanaswamt Iyer 

1. Introduction 

Kalidasa prays to Devi as Kamakala in his Lnghu Stuti:— 

Rcpt spflpgstr srffopEr fw^i: i 

spirt ^gwiTK^tj; i 

!%3AI?r 5TT*T *T*PIRI^fa % cTR?T: II 

According to Bhagavan Badarayana, it is avidya to respect 
or care for the body and other things which are not the self. 
Thence arises desire for its glorification; then anger when it is 
subjected to humiliation; then fear and even delusion at 
sight of its destruction. In this way come those endless 
contentions and miseries which we see around us. Those 
who, by reversing the process, have freed themselves from 
avidj-a, with its concomitant evils of desire, etc., approach 
God. 

Sri Kr$na, therefore, advocates action without attachment 
(Q^FRPT: flRRA) and narrates the evils of attachment thus:— 
«*rra. smri $rn: i n 

<SRT?RRT Plfl?: I II 

fl« ; nAT: l ffeHTSfTRI. Sm^Rt I) 

According to the quality of one’s npasana, one may 
realize, in this life or another, mok§a which is indissoluble 
union with God. The individual soul, which is an external 
manifestation of Supreme Soul, goes through a countless 
series of incarnations till it is freed from the fetters of embodi¬ 
ment called kosas and is blessed with conscious union with 
God. Final emancipation is,the highest aim of upasana. It 
consists in the annihilation of all evils (dviljkha) which comprise 
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everything connected with activities leading to the cycle of 
birth and death. 

2. Kamakala as Tripurasundari 

Tripurasundarl is but the personification of Kamakala. 

(а) Biudu Tray a .—As Varivasya-Rahasya describes, 

Brahma desirous of creating the universe turned his attention 
to Sakti who forms half of his body srftfi 

W5JT). Then a white drop in the form of moon resulted 
and Sakti, in the form of a red drop, entered into the white 
drop (rVjqqfa The combina¬ 

tion of these two drops constitutes what is called in the Vedas 
agni§omIya (combination of fire and moon). 

Taittirfya Brahmana says that fire enters into the rising 
sun; that the sun enters into the fire at sunset; and that, on 
New Moon Day, the sun and the moon combine together. 

Susruta, in his famous medical work, says that the male 
seed is lunar, that the female seed is fiery and that the combina¬ 
tion of fire and moon is the cause of the embryo in the womb. 

According to Aitareya Aranyaka, the seed of man is a 
form of Aditya while that of woman is a form of Agni. 

(б) Matrka.— As Goddess is called Matp (Mother of the 
world), the symbols that stand for Her are called matrkas 
(pictures of Mother). 

PratyabhijnSna Tantra describes three of her important 
symbols thus:—The Goddess of renowned form assumes the 
form of a straight line in time of protection f^Jl^tqr); 

that of a circle at the time of destruction (cTr^ftrr^iqf § 

ST «Tm*<Tr); and that of a brilliant triangle during creation 

Soda&, i.e., Sr! Vidya Tantram, gives the following guna 
and colour symbol of Tripurasundari: 

fT I 

«IT5T^ cTJTTT qiffr^t %d<RI II 
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(c) Tripurasundari ,—These three symbols represent the 
» three parts of Devi’s body. 

Bh&skarnnanda, in his commentary on Varivasya- 
Rahasya, says that there are, in the body, three members 
w The first is from the head to the 

throat ; the second from the throat to the 

breast and the third from the breast to the 

organ of procreation The other limbs are 

merely the branches of the three principal parts (%3T <rn% 

Catusfoti gives the following form of meditation :—In the 
interior of the triangle, which is the seat of bindu, the devotee 
should meditate upon the lower face of Sakti (r%^Ph 
•PIN** Then the face itself should be meditated 

upon *11*15:). He has next to 

meditate upon the breast nipples (rfj’rfa *$FJTfstrPT 
Thereupon, he has to meditate upon the triangular form of 
creation (rTjq^ qrfiN). Thus the upasaka has gradually to 
picture the Queen of the World 

Kamakala as Tripurasundari is beautifully portrayed by 
Sri Sankaracarya in his Soundarya Lahari as follows:— 

9 «?J: WW JTJrfcT sfacTT 55aicTBg I 

■ wra \\ 

, 3. Tripurasundari Puja 

Tripurasundari is Jiianatma and, as Sama$ti of Jnana, 
Iccha and Kriya, She is Mfirtimati Prakrti. Her seat is 
Trikoija called Yoni-mamjala, joni meaning karanam or womb 
of the universe. As Siva and Sakti are one, the worship of 
the one is also the worship of the other. She is worshipped 
as Kamakala or Bindu-Traya, the one above signifying her 
face and the other two her breasts. The three bindus (sun, 
moon and fire) are not the luminaries so named but the 
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prakasa, prakafci-vimarSa and vimarsa aspects of the para 
bindu, which so differentiates to create the universe. 

(а) , Object. —The object of worship is the realisation of 
the identity of Jnata (knower), Jliana (knowledge), and 
Jneya (known). 

Bhavanopanigat defines it:—^R^ 

(б) Marga. —As upasakas differ in their character and 
capacity, so do upasana-margas (methods of worship) depend¬ 
ing as they do upon the capacity (adhikara) of the upasaka. A 
high Vedantic system cannot, for instance, be prescribed to an 
igporant or untrained upasaka. When a worshipper chooses 
a form of worship suited to his capacity, he reaps the best 
fruit. Tripurasundarl, also called Lalita, has three aspects 
(rupa), viz.,- sthula or kayika where she is thought of in 
human form ; suk$ma or vacika where she is meditated upon 
in Mantr^-tanu ; and para or manasa where both puja and 
fruit are offered to her. These are called bhavana, antar- 
yaga and babir-yaga; or arpana-vidya, namarupa-vidya and 
s‘ama$ti-vidya, respectively. 

(c) Bhwnikas. —Antar-yaga has three steps (bhumikas), 
viz., sakala, ni§kala and sakala-ni§kala. 

13ahir-yaga has only one step. But it has five formsj 
namely, kevala, yamala, misra, cakrayuk and vlrasankara. It 
is also of two kinds, according as it is done at home (svartha- 
yajanam) or in public at temples (parartha-yajanam). The 
latter is done only by arcakas who are of four classes—Agama- 
Siddhantis, Mantra-Siddhantis, Tantra-Siddhantis and Tan- 
trantara-Siddhantis. Special training and initiation (dik$a) 
are necessary for them, as no Grhya Sutras (except three, 
viz., Bodhayana, Vaikhanasa and Saunakadi) deal with the 
rituals of temple-worship. 

( d) Kramas. —(i) Bhavana.—A well-known Tantric form, 
which is based on the principle that body is the temple and 
Atma is Devi, is as follows :—The upasaka offers the lotus 
of his heart as asana; the nectar from sahasrara as padya; 
llis mind for arghva ; the said nectar for acamamya : and 
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snaniya ; akasa-tattva for cloth; citta for flower ; pranas for 
i incense ; gandha-tattva for perfume; tejas-tattva for light; 
nectar for food ; anahata sabda for bell-ringing ; vayu-tattva 
for fanning ; sahasrara for umbrella ; 4abda-tattva for singing ; 
citta-vrittis for dancing; and iusumna fora garland of lotuses. 
This puja will be explained in detail in my paper on 
“ Kundalini Yoga The dhyana is made in the following 
manner as pictured by Sri Sankaracarya in Soundarya 
Lahari:— 

g**m<?rerr gwsr n 

But the meaning given to it is as described in Varna* 
kesvara Tantra:— 

*fr i 

writ 11 

fojT^fR II 

Another method of dhyana mythologically symbolises 
Sri Cakra which is a diagrammatical representation of both the 
Pindanda (Human Body) and BrahmSnda (Universe). Tri¬ 
pura- Rahasja puts it thus 

Beyond myriads of Brahinandas is the Ocean of Nectar 
having an Isle of Gems. In it is a forest of Kalpa trees with 
a beautiful mansion of Cintamani wherein, on a couch of five 
Brahmas, lies the great Tripurasundarl. 

Sri Sankaracarya describes it beautifully in his.Soundarya 
Lahari :— 

fowii i 

That this picture represents not only the Universe-hut the 
Human Body as well is explained in Tantraraja:— . 
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tosChtt mi i 

fffe'TT: ^5T^: WW ^T: II 

Further details regarding this mode of worship will be given 
in my paper on 11 Sri Cakra Piija 

(ii) Antar-yaga.—It consists in both the subject and 
object of worship being invested with the veils (vijnana-mava 
kosa and mano-maya ko&O of refined stuff of mind (antah- 
karaija). The upasaka, though aware of the essential identity 
between himself and the form worshipped, yet places his 
antafckarana in a worshipful attitude with a view to approxi¬ 
mate, as nearly as possible, to that of the devata which is 
purer and more potent than himself. 

The following is a well-known antar-yaga vidhi followed 
by Sri fjankaracarya and other Sri Vidya Acaryas:—Devi is 
experienced and worshipped through feelings. At usas, She 
is awakened from sleep and requested to look after the 
protection of the world. She is given danta-ka§ta (tooth¬ 
brush), gan<Ju§a (water to gargle) and mukhaprak§ajanam. 
She is then offered a simhasana in a gold manflapa; padya 
(perfumed with flowers, etc.) to wash Her lotus-feet; arghya 
(scented with gandha, pu$pa, etc.) to wash Her hands; 
acamanam (containing takkola, lavanga, etc.) to sip; and 
madhuparka to drink. Next, She is given campaka-oil to 
rub on Her hair and body; hot water, scented water and 
then puuya-tirtha for bath; red clothes and kancukas to 
wear; and dhupa to dry Her hair. Then She is offered 
adornments, etc.:—flowers for hair; sauviranjana for eyes; 
gold kanakas for feet; keyfiras and bangles set with gems 
for hands; ta^ahkas for ears; cudamani for head; tilaka of 
kasturi and karpura for forehead; flower-essence for body; 
candana for feet; campaka-taila for hair and sindhura for 
the parting of hair (slmanta). She is then worshipped 
(arcana) with the best of flowers. Her feet are illuminated 
(nlrajana) by a dipa having three wicks fed by cow’s ghee. 
Thereafter, She is offered apofanam, bhojya, bhakjya 
panlya (drink) of madhuparka and pure Ganges water and 
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uttarapolanam. She is given prak$alanam (water to wash) 
for mouth, hands and feet. She is then given the best of 
fruits and cold (litaja) and perfumed (parimala) water to 
drink. She is next offered tambula with nice betel-leaves 
and best powdered and spiced areca-nut, as also for 
mukhavasa (good smell of month) lavanga, takkola and 
jatlphala. She is given dak§ina (presents) of gold and gems. 
Next many upacaras (usually sixteen) are offered:—Iveta 
chatram; Iveta camara (pair); gaja; ratha; turaga; music 
(vocal and instrumental), dance and songs of praise. The 
arati (waving) of karpiira is made before Her. She is also 
given gandu$a to gargle. At last, a soft bed in a gold cot is given 
and She is requested to rest there with Siva (her husband). 
The upasaka dedicates all his acts from morning till night 
and from night till morning to Her as worship:— 

STrT: STfficT SI5RT SiaWfl: I 

qwKlft sprsffj) a* u 

He winds up the puja with an apology for all short¬ 
comings therein. The following is by Sri Sankaracarya:— 
TTqtTTf qr m qqr q^i I 

qTTti, qq * 

fog ffora: n 

(iii) Bahir-yaga.—Rudrayamala gives the following brief 
puja-vidhi:— 

wq) r^qm: 5R3jfosra:<ro( i 

3T95?ft sqiw fcofT ^ q II 

STMiqiWrti'RH. I 

The simplest form of external worship is that in which 
an image representing Divinity is used as the object of 
worship. It is a worship on vital and physical planes 
(praijamaya and annamaya kolas). The vidhi is the same 
as that for antar-yaga but a pumber of rituals is observed in 
addition. They are, briefly, as below:— 


Before beginning the puja, the upasaka attends to his 
personal cleanliness by washing his hands and feet. > He 
selects a suitable place for puja, cleanses it and does do§ana> 
dShana and plavana to it with mantras. He next meditates 
upon the parampara of his guru and does pranayama and 
samkalpa. 

He then places on his right side all materials required 
for worship and on his left, the kalasa filled with water. 
Taking sandal-paste and flower, he rubs his palms with them 
and cleanses them thereby. 

In front of him, he places, on a seat, arghya, padya, 
acamanlya and snana vessels and on another seat the corres¬ 
ponding pratigraha vessels. He cleanses the vessels with 
astramantra and does them 6o§ana, dahana and plavana. He 
next fills the vessels with water. Touching arghya-patra, he 
recites affaift In the same manner, he 

touches other vessels with suitable mantras. 

He then does agha-mar$ana (killing papa-puru$a in the 
body), nyasa and bhuta-$uddhi. By this luddhi the wor¬ 
shipper calls to mind that all tattvas and devatas (controlling 
saktis) are in him ; that they have evolved from Supreme Self 
(Saccidannnda Atma)and resolved into It as I6vara and I$vart, 
that is, afferent and efferent activities which are represented 
in Mantra Sastra by and respectively. 

Jnatiarnavn mentions five kinds of suddhi as mandatory 
for puja:— 

amurwR *F?np«l tswj i 

'tsrgfe far ^?rr ii 

He then performs avahana, i.e., invites Devi to take Her 
seat in the bimba (image). Then by jiva-nyasa and prtuja : 
prati^ha, the upasaka projects on to the vital and physical 
planes what has been realized by him by bhuta-Suddhi, viz., 
his identity with Saccidananda, and by nyasa, i.e., the 
approximation of his mind to r that of the devata. By such 



projectidn (prana-pratigtba), streams of mentative or sub¬ 
stantive energy are made to impinge upon the matter of 
image worshipped. These streams of mental and vital 
energy envelop the matter of image and create round it an 
aura of radiant (taijasa) energy which so acts upon the 
material crust of the image that, while remaining apparently 
as matter to the senses, it becomes dematerialized as far as 
the worshipper is concerned. Consciousness, mind and vital 
force, which are ordinarily enfolded or latent in the image, 
become unfolded or potent. After this life-giving rite, the 
image is no longer mere matter to the upasaka. As it is 
already in reality, it also becomes in perception, Conscious¬ 
ness (cinmayi), Mind (manomayi) and Life (pranamayl). These 
are not mere reflexes, as is the image of the sun in the 
mirror. The upasaka’s consciousness is not simply reflected 
in and imaged by something which is not unconscious; 
nor is it unconsciousness looking like consciousness. What 
the projective action of the worshipper does is to cast radiant 
energy of his inner being, vastly potentialized by bhuta-suddhi 
.and nyasa, over the matter of image, thereby evoking, unfolding 
and waking up radiant stuff and energy folded up in it. The 
awakened fenergy (devata) is no mere creature of the upasaka. 
It now stands before him as an Embodiment of Full Power 
(Sakti), of Knowledge (Jnana), Will (Iccha)and Action (Kriya). 

The puja proper is then done, the vidhi and the upacaras 
being the same as for antar-yaga. During snana, Devi Sukta 
and Hymns are sung and during arcana, 1,000 names such 
as Lalita Sahasranama are recited. 

The upacaras, sixteen in number, are as follow :— 

^ Ftw ■ 

liir ijqsfrq^nqjR fwr n 

sq^rt^g qtssr n 

After puja, Devi is given leave to depart, i.e., visarjana 
is done to the bimlxi. In the case of an apratijtha image, 
it is thrown away. 
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4. Conclusion. 

The following prayers to Devi may be recited as an 
appropriate close to this essay:— 

(a) Carcastava .— 

oqrfcfifa §*RT fR JOSHTR I 
Rr 4m*HncT sjjMct n 

RT JTTfejflTrr 3R^TI5RR | 

'W- tjjqTR f^RRT '’Rc^illrl II 

(b) Ghatastava .— 

^RISR HRR Kqp. falSI | 

??5h4r, «n*rrc. sm*iR g^rR ii 

?5T^T§:« ^?R I 

faftra ftwr r ii 
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CHANDRAGIRI 

By V. N. Srinivasa Rao 

The picturesque little town of Chandragiri in the District of 
Chtttoor (Madras Presidency) between 13', 24' and 13', 47' 
N.L. and 78', 58'and 78-3' B. LoDg. lies at the foot of the sa¬ 
cred Tirupati hills seven miles south-west of Tirupati town. Its 
situation on the right bank of the Svarnamukki in the centre 
of the valley commanding the Kallur and the Mamandur 
passes in the Eastern ghats, through which alone the road to 
the south lay in the past, made it one of the most important 
strategic posts either for defence or aggressive operations. Its 
position amidst mountains with the Seshadri range, rising to a 
height of about 2,000 feet on the north, the Pattikonda hills 
on the west, and the Addakonda hills on the south, with their 
narrow passes and precipitous height makes it appear as if it 
had been designed by nature as an ideal fort. The innumer¬ 
able spring channels and the river Svarnamukhi helped by the 
rich alluvial soil brought down by the mountain slopes have 
rendered the valley one of the most fertile. That these 
natural advantages were recognized and availed of from very 
early times is amply testified by the existence of the fort 
which, with the mahal it encloses, is the sole architectural 
legacy of the past ages to ns. This circumstance and its close 
association with the renowued shrine of Sri Venkatesvara 
have always contributed to its history in the past. According 
to a local chronicle, a visit to the shrine and a subsequent 
desire to be in sight of the God have always been the begin¬ 
nings of the Chandragiri Empire under various dynasties. 

Chandragiri is now familiar to the devont as the place 
from which the ascent to the Tirupati hills is the easiest and 
to students of history as the capital of a Yadava dynasty 
of kings about whom few historical details are yet available 
and as the place of the rajah who gifted the site of Madras to 
Francis Day, the Superintends of the English factories—the 
first bit of ground acquired by the British in India, Indeed, 
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the foundations of t.lic British Empire in the East wore laid 
here and no better monument to mark the spot can be con¬ 
ceived than the lovely granite palace of the ancient kings with 
turrets, in the form of “gopnras *’ which pleasingly break the 
sky line. 

Early History up to 1000 A.D. 

Very little is known about the early history of the place 
prior to 1000 A.D. Though several local chronicles are men¬ 
tioned in Wilson'H Catalogin' of the Mackenzie Collections, 
only a few are traceable and even these arc fragmentary and 
furnish little material beyond a list of kings. The construction 
of the fort is attributed to lmmadi Narasinga Yadava Bajulu 
who was reigning at Narayanavanam with an alternative 
capital at Chandragiri. According to some accounts, the 
name of the place was “ Deyadurgam ” and was changed 
to Chandragiri by this king after the construction of the fort 
as the Moon worshipped Siva here on account of some curse 
and obtained liberation. There is a mined temple on the 
Durgam, the. hill opposite to the mahal, dedicated to Somes- 
vara to indicate the spot where Siva manifested himself to 
his devotee. A Tamil inscription in the ruined temple to 
the south of the mahal, dated Saka 1.383 or 1401 A.D. men¬ 
tions the temple of Somesvara on the Durgam. It is difficult 
to rely on the statement that the name Chandragiri waR 
applied to the place only from 1008 A.D. for, Chandragiri 
was one of the twenty-four Kottams into which the old 
Thondamandalam province was divided and inscriptional 
references from 830 A.D. abound, mentioning Chandragiri as 
situated in “ Vaikunta Valanadu in the Tiruvcngada Kottam 
The earliest references the place occur in the Vcnkatarhela- 
mahatyam, where it is described as the Ashrama of the Sage 
Agastya. It is here that Yaknlamalika, the agent of the God, 
was commissioned to worship Siva before proceeding to 
Narayanavanam to negotiate the hand of Padmavati, the 
daughter of Akasaraju, for the God. The Siva temple at 
Thondavada is identified as the shrine. After the marriage 
the God was prevailed on to remain at Chandragiri, as it was 
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considered inauspicious for a newly married pair to ascend 
hills. The God lived in Chandragiri till the temple on the hills 
was made ready for him. The Kalyanavenkalcsvara temple 
at Mangapuram shows the spot where, the God dwelt during 
his sojourn at Chandragiri. The evidence, of V('nkalachela- 
mahatyaw, despite its mythical character, is interesting a* 
it refers to a civil war on the death of Akasaraju between his 
son Vasndhnra and his brother Thondaman in which the God 
mediated. The kingdom was divided into two halves over 
which each of the rival kings ruled. The construction of the 
temple on the hills iR attributed to Thondaman who became 
the chief of the country around Seshachelam. It is to this 
circumstance that we owe. the name Thondamandalau applied 
to the country forming the modern Chittoor, North Arcot, 
Ohinglcput Districts and portions of the South Arcot, District. 

Chandragiri was an important unit of the Thondamanda- 
lam province and was noted for its fertility and culture from 
very early times. The Andhras were rulers of Thondamandalam 
up to the third century A.D. when the Pallavas succeeded to 
their empire. Their capital was Kanchi but. from the absence 
of any mention of local chiefs during all their rule which 
extended up to 900 A.D., it would appear that. Chandragiri 
was included in the home province. It could not have been 
otherwise, as from the seventh century onwards, they had to 
contend against the rising western powers of the Chalukyas, 
the Raslitrakutas and the Banas. whose chief road lay through 
the. Damalcheruvn pa-Rs which was commanded by Chandragiri 
with a chain of outposts at Xagapatla, Pakala. Damalcheruvn, 
Kallur and Puliclierla. The modern Palayams of Kallur and 
Pulieherla are relics of this age. The Palla vas were patrons of 
Sanskrit learning and some of the kings were themselves 
authors of standard works in Sanskrit. They have, further, 
left their impress on the pages of time by their exquisite art 
in stone ; and their land systems which were preserved up 
to very recent times, known as “the'Mirasi system", may 
still serve as a model for democratic institutions. Inscriptions 
of Paulivikrama Varman (779 to *30 A.D.), Nripntunga 
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Deva (864 to 900 A.D.) and Aparigita (880 to 900 A.D.) 
are mot with in the conntry around Chandragiri. After 
Aparigita, the empire passed into the hands of the Cholas 
under Aditya I to whom it remained subject till its absorption 
into the Vijayanagar Empire in 1339 A.D With the Cholas, 
the beginnings of local chiefships are noticed, as naturally they 
could not rule their vast empire from their capital, Uraiyur, 
inconveniently situated at the extreme south of the empire. 
Viceroyalties had to be created which ultimately became 
hereditary. The so-called Yadava dynasty of Xarayanavanam 
and “Saluva” Reddi dynasty of Nagaram or Karvetnagar, 
seem to belong to this class. 

Yadavas, 1000 A.D. to 1339 A.D. 

Mr. Wilson in his introduction to the Mackenzie Catalogue 
states that the general list of princes of the Deccan places a 
dynasty anterior to the (Hoysala) Ballalas and immediately 
subsequent to the Pandya and the Chola monarchs, designated 
the Yadavas who are said to have reigned from Saka 730 
to 1012 or 808 A.D. to 1080 A.D. He observes: “Few 
circumstances are added to this nomenclature. Their capital 
was Narayanavanam, and Chandragiri and Tirupati were 
the chief seats of their fame, the fortress at the former 
and the principal temples at both being attributed to some 
of the family. The resumption of the temple of Tirupati 
from the Saivas and its appropriation to the Vaishnava 
religion by Ramanuja is said to have, occurred in the reign of 
Toya Yadava, the twelfth of the number, which, if correct, 
proves the chronology of these princes to be. wrong by about 
two centuries and they must have flourished from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century or nearly the same time as the 
Ballala (Hoysala) princes. According to some accounts, how¬ 
ever, it was Toya Yadava who cleared the thickets on Chandra¬ 
giri and built the fort, whilst other accounts ascribe this 
to his predecessor Immadi Xarasinga Yadava and affix the 
title ‘ Sri Bhashya ’ conferred on him to his successor Talaln- 
gotena Raja. Again Timvengada Yadava is said to have 
built the principal temples at Tirupati before the time of 
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Ramanuja and lie is the fifteenth of the series. The accuracy 
f any of these identifications is rather questionable but there 

is no doubt that a dynasty of princes reigned at Narayana- 
vanam about the tenth and eleventh centuries, of sufficient 
political importance to impose a check on the extension of the 
Chola and Ballala (Hoysala) sovereignties in this part of the 
peninsula. ” 

Though our knowledge of these princes has not improved 
materially since the above account of them was written nearly 
a century ago, recent epigrapliieal results, however, furnish 
sufficient, data to fix their period with some degree of 
certainty. There are eighteen names of these Yadava kings 
as shown below :— 


]. 

Sri I-tanga Yadavarayulu 


A.D. 

809 to 

A.D. 

834 

o 

Vira Narayana Yadava 


834 

857 

3 . 

Tumbala Yadava 


857 

878 

•4. 

Tiruvengada Yadava 


878 

900 

5. 

Perunjinga Yadava 


900 

915 

6 . 

Gandagopala Yadava 


915 

938 

n 

1 . 

Narasinga Yadava 


938 

951 

8. 

Kambali Yadava 


951 

966 

9. 

Bukkana Yadava 


900 

988 

10. 

Yira Narasinga Yadava 


988 

1000 

11. 

lmmadi Narasinga Yadava 


1000 

1008 

12. 

Toya Yadava 


1008 

1020 

13. 

Sri Bhashya Yadava 


1020 

1029 

14. 

Vasudeva Yadava 


1029 

1041 

in. 

Trivedi Yadava 


1041 

1056 

10. 

Katikya Y'adava 


1050 

1070 

17. 

Rayavamsa Bhujanga Yadava 


1070 

1082 

18. 

Chalnkya Narayana 


1082 

1092 


The majority of the accounts ascribe the construction of the 
fort to lmmadi Narasinga Yadavarajulu but so far it has not 
been possible to discover from the inscriptions who this king 
was. 

0 » 
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The inscriptions so far published also reveal the following 
results:— A.D. A.D. 

1- Tirukalatti Yadava .. 1191 to 1246 

2. Yiranarasinga Yadava .. 1209 1262 

8. Perunjinga and hiR son Kopperun- 

jinga .. 1229 1272 

4. Gandagopalas (There are two: Vila 

Gandagopala and Vijiya Ganda- 

gopala) .. 1260 1285 

5. Tiruvengadanatha Yadava .. 1820 1337 

6. Sriranganatha Yadava .. 1337 1360 

Vira Narayana and Ohalukya Narayana are titles assumed 

by all the Yadava kings and the names of kings Nos. 2 and 18 
in the list should be presumed to be incomplete. 

It will appear from the above dates that Narasimlia 
No. 7 in the list was a contemporary of two Perunjingas, 
a father and a son, both powerful Chola feudatories who, 
according to inscriptions, twice imprisoned Raja Raja III at 
Sendamangalam and Vira Narasimha sided with the emperor. 
Tirukalatti Yadava describes himself as “ the honey bee at 
the feet of Kalahastisvara " the ruler of Venkatagiripura and 
of Vengi. Probably, all the country from Kalahasti up to 
Godavari were ruled by him while the country south of 
Kalahasti, forming the old North Arcot and Chingleput Dis¬ 
tricts, were ruled by Vira Narasinga Yadava, with his capitals 
at Narayanavanam and Chandragiri. From the combination of 
the three names easily identifiable, Perunjinga, Gandagopala 
and Narasinga Yadavaraya, one shown as succeeding the other 
though they were, contemporaries, it may be safely inferred 
that Narasinga is identical with Vira Narasimha of the in¬ 
scriptions and that; the Yadava dynasty had its beginnings 
from about the close of the twelfth century. The dates of 
Vira Narasinga Yadava, Tiruvengadanatha and Sriranganatha 
show that the order in which the names occur in the list does 
not follow any chronological arrangement, while the addition 
of the title of Yadavaraya to Jjhe names of Kopperunjinga, 
Gandagopala and Rayavamsa Bhujanga would indicate 



that it was loosely applied, in the* list, to all kings who need 
not necessarily have been of the Yadava dynasty. 

It is learnt, from the inscriptions in the Tiruiualni temple, 
that it was reconstructed during the reign of Vira Narasinga 
Yadava. The inscriptions of Tiruvcngada Yadava show that 
he made endowments of villages and remitted taxes in favour 
of the temple. The names of Immadi Narasinga Yadava 
and Toya Yadava have not till now occurred in the inscrip¬ 
tions. According to the chronology furnished above, Immadi 
Narasinga Yadava came forly-nine years after Vira Narasinga 
while Toya Yadava came fifty-seven years after, i.c., about 1319 
A.D. There is, no doubt, a gap in the inscriptions from 12(511 
to 1320 A.D. As the conversion of the temple or “the trial by 
ordeal ’’ is claimed to have t aken place about 111 1 A.T).. accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, and it is said to be a personal 
achievement, of Sri Ramanuja, it could not have occurred 
during the reign of Toya Yadava who came at least two 
centuries later. 

According to a manuscript designated Ayctwgha Mala 
or the “ Triumph of Bhasikarar ", in the Mackenzie Collection*, 
the conversion took place during the reign of Bhupathi. This 
Bhupathi appears to be identical with Vijia Bhupathi or Vira 
Vijia Bukka III, son of Devaraya I and father of Srigiri, and 
Devaraya IT, who had a short reign just prior to Devaraya II 
according to inscriptions since discovered (see the Madras 
Epigmphical Report for 1927). Srigiri also figures in the 
inscriptions of Tirumalai as the Viceroy of Cliandragiri 
Rajya and his inscriptions are carried up to 1-141 A.D. He 
was also known as Svigiri Bhupala. It would appear that the 
reference to Bhupathi in tlx* manuscript is either to the father 
Yijia Bhupathi or to the son .Srigiri Bhupala who was a 
Governor at Cliandragiri during his father's reign at Vijia- 
nagar. The Tamil Saint Arunagiri Nat bar, who was a 
contemporary of Devaraya II, has also sung about, Tirumalai 
(Vadavengadam or North Vengadam) as a shrine dedicated 
to Subramania. The conversion would appear, therefore, to 
have taken place in the early years of the fifteenth century. 
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The combination of the “Yirupaksha" aspect of Siva, 
the titular deity of the Vijianagar kings, in the worship of 
Sri Venkatesvara whom the Vaishnavitcs claimed to have 
rescued from the Saivas, betrays the veiled hand of the 
Yijianagar emperors in the daily ritual observed in the 
temple. 

Two miles south-east of Chandragiri, on the Addakpnda 
lull, are noticed the remains of a fort and some buildings. At 
the foot of the hill there arc the remains of buildings well laid 
out into streets and an interesting temple formed by enclosing 
the sides of an overhanging rock and surmounted by 
“Gopuras” in brick and mortar. It is somewhat like the 
rock temple at Vellimalai in Chittoor taluk and is a perfect 
specimen of Saiva architecture, with sixteen-faced pillars and 
trumpet-shaped super-capitals. There are separate shrines 
for Snbramania and Parvati. There is an inscribed stone 
within the temple but the writing is very much worn out. 
There is, however, an emblem of a fish and a snake, a combi¬ 
nation of Pandya and Pal lava emblems which would indicate 
the subordination of the local chief to the Pandyas. Inscrip¬ 
tions of Vira Narasinga Yadava show that he acknowledged 
his subordination to Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (1251 to 
1270 A.D) and, in fact, this was the only period during which 
the Pandya influence spread so far north. From this 
circumstance it may be inferred that Vira Narasiuga Yadava 
constructed the fort on the Addakouda hill and that the 
locality around Jangamgudi marks the site of the old 
Ohandragiri of the Yadava period. 

Immadi Narasinga Yadava, who is credited with having 
constructed the present fort, was probably Saluva A'arasimha 
who was first a Vijianagar Viceroy with his capital at 
Chandragiri, before he succeeded to the Vijianagar throne. 
The style of architecture is distinctly of the Vijianagar type. 
Mr. Cox, the author of the North Arcot District Manual, also 
observes “that Saluva Karasimha constructed a fort at 
Chandragiri as a safe place for his treasure and another at 
Vellore for occasional residence?" 



The Saluvas. 

We learn, from an extract of an article contributed by 
Mr. Elliot to the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
that “A family of Saluva Reddies immigrated with their tribe 
from Pittapur in the Godavari District to the country at the 
base of the Nagari hills about the eighth or ninth century—one 
of the family. Saluva Narasa Reddi, obtained the favour of the 
Chalukyan king Vimaladitya and was appointed by him the 
chief of the country of Sesliachelam or Tirupati with permission 
to use the boar signet in 930 A.D. His grandson Venkatapathi 
Naidu was dispossessed but the latter's son, Saluva Bhima 
Naidu, recovered the patrimony in 976 A.D. and built the town 
of Kempulapaliem where he founded a temple in honour of 
Varahaswami. His son Xarasimha, a man of enterprise, 
assumed independence which he maintained successfully for 
thirty-tivc years till 1057 A.D. His possessions extended along 
the base of the mountain over the breadth of Carnatic Balaghat 
from the neighbourhood of Vellore to the sea, including the 
sacred places of Ghatikachelam (Sholinghur), Sesliachelam 
(Tirupati) and Thanikachelam (Tiruttani). He surveyed the 
lands within this area and reformed weights and measures 
according to the Saluva standard, so called after his own 
family name, and caused them all to be stamped with the 
figure of the boar. His son Blmjanga Naidu was reduced to 
subjection by the Chalukyan king Virasomesvara and was carried 
away a prisoner to Kalyani where he died. Bhujanga Naidu’s 
grandson recovered his patrimony in 1077 A.D. but they were 
curtailed to twenty-four villages by Raja Itaja Chola II in 1230 
A.D. During the next four generations, the decaying power of 
the Cholas enabled the Saluva family to regain their indepen¬ 
dence which was strengthened by the marriage of Narasa 
Naidu with the daughter of Prolaya Reddi, the founder of the 
Verna Reddi dynasty of Kondavidu." (N. A. Dl. Manual.) 

Vimaladitya was the Easteru Chalukyan king from 1011 
to 1122 A.D. He married Kundivviar, the daughter of Raja 
Raja the Great, about 1011 # A.D., from which period the 
Chalukyan province was merged in the Chola Empire. This 
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accounts for Vimaladitya’s giving permission to Saluva Narasa 
Eeddi to found a kingdom in the Chola province. The early 
capital of these chiefs was at Uarayanavanam where a palace, 
still in a fair state of preservation, is pointed out as the 
residence of these kings.* 

With reference to the date of Vimaladitya, we may fix the 
date of the founding of the chieftaincy at about 1020 A.D. 
The next date is that of Bhima STaidu who built the town of 
Kempulapaliem in S. 898, i.e., sixty-eight years after the found¬ 
ing of the kingdom. This brings us to (1020 plus 08) 1088 A.D. 
Uarasimha who, according to this account, was the most power¬ 
ful of this dynasty reigned till 1057 A.D. Adding to this date 
the difference of ninety years in chronology, we come to 1147 
A.D. (or 1112 A.D. to 1147). 

He must have been a contemporary of Kulottungas I and 
II and the reference to survey during his reign coincides with 
the general survey initiated by Kulottunga T. Narasimha’s son, 
Bhujanga Naidu, was carried away a prisoner to Kalyani by 
Chalukya-Somesvara. This must have been the last of the 
Chalukyan emperors whose date was from 1182 to 1189 A.D. 
Bliujanga Xaidu's grandson recovered the estate which was 
curtailed to 24 villages by Raja Raja II in 1280 A.I). This is a 
mistake for Raja Raja III whose date was from 1210 A.D. 
to 1248 A.D. This was probably after the battle of Uratti when 
Vira Narasinga Yadavavaya fought on the side of the emperor 
against Perunjinga. The emperor apparently made Vira 
Rarasinga the Chief of this country to keep the Yadava princes 
and the Telugu Ckola-8 of Nellorc under control. It would 
appear from the above account that a dynasty of Saluva Reddi 
kings ruled at Narayanavanam from about 1000 A.D. up to the 
Vijianagar period with some curtailment of their powers from 
1200 A.D. to 1360 A.D. when more efficient Yadava generals 

* The present Rajas of Karvetinagar, though they adopt the Saluva titles, 
have no connection with the Saluva Reddi chiefs. They belong to a family 
of Kshatria adventurers from the Northern Cirears who succeeded to the 
throne by treacherously murdering the reigning Saluva chief about the close 
of the seventeenth century or the hegim^ng of the eighteenth century. (Al. A. 
Ot. Manual.) 



were placed above them in order to guard the frontier again&t 
the aggressions of local chiefs and of foreign powers. Thus, 
there appears to be no warrant to place a Yadava dynasty at 
Narayanavanam or at Cliandragiri which was a part of 
Narayanavanam kingdom, during the same period. The last 
date furnished in the extract is 8. 123« or 1314 A.D. when 
Narasa Naidu is said to have married the daughter of Prolaya 
Reddi of the Vema Reddi family of Kondavidu. Adding to this 
date the difference of ninety years in the chronology, we arrive 
at 1404 A.D. The Kakatiya Kingdom of Warrangal disappeared 
from history from 1423 A.D. and the Reddi principality of 
Kondavidu rose on its ruins. This alliance of the Saluva Reddi 
chief with the family of the Kondavidu Reddi chief appears 
uatural. 

The names of the four generations of the Saluva chiefs 

prior to this alliance are not, mentioned but there is sufficient 

warrant to credit, their claim to have regained their kingdom, 

as the period covered by their reigns was one of considerable 

• 

political upheaval in Southern India. The successive waves of 
invasions under Alla-u-din, Malik Kafar, Mubarak and 
Muhammad-bin-Toglak resulted in the complete ruin of the 
ancient empires of the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra, the 
Yadavas of Devagiri and the Kakat-iyas of Warrangal, while 
the dissensions about succession to the Pandya kingdom, which 
had absorbed the Ohola empire, brought down the Muham¬ 
madans as far south as Ramesvaram and resulted in the 
establishment of the Sultanate of Madura. Furious attempts 
were made by the Hindu royal houses to combine their powers 
to save their kingdoms, religion and their temples from 
annihilation. In fact, the Yijianagar empire itself was the 
materialization of their united effort to save the Hindu culture 
and institutions from destruction. It was just the opportunity 
for the Saluva Chiefs to regain their lost territory. 

The Clialukyan invasion of Narayanavanam country, which 
resulted in Saluva Bhujanga Naidu being taken away a 
prisoner to Kalyani, might li^ve also afforded opportunities to 
his descendants to carve out a principality for themselves at 


Kalyani after the break-up of the major powers and the con¬ 
fusion which followed in addition to recovering their patri¬ 
mony. Inscriptions in Tirumalai temple furnish us the name 
of Saluva Mangideva, with the usual Saluva titles of Medini- 
migaraganda and Maharnandalesvara from 1359 A.D. He 
figures prominently in the wars of Kumara Kempana, along 
with the Brahmin general Goppana, against the Sultanate of 
Madura. He earned for himself considerable renown by re¬ 
establishing at Srirangam the idol of “ Alagia Manavalaperu- 
mal ”, which was rescued from the Muhammadans and secretly 
preserved in one of the valleys of Ohandragiri for nearly a 
century. He gilded the Vimanam (the dome over the shrine) 
of Tirumalai temple and constructed a mantapam. Inscrip¬ 
tions mention him as residing in Ohandragiri and the title 
“ Maharnandalesvara ” would indicate that he was a viceroy. 

The genealogy of this family is extracted below:— 

The Moon 

Buddah 

I 

Pururuvas 

I 

Vankideva 

I 

Gunda I 

I 

Mangideva 

I 

Gouta 

I 

Gunda HI 

Karas imlia (Emperor) 

We know as yet nothing about Vaukideva and Gunda, the 
father of Mangideva. His grandson Gunda III, the father 
of Saluva Narasimlia, appears from the inscriptions as the 
commander-in-chief of the Vijianagar forces with head¬ 
quarters at Kalyani. Salutabhyudayam, a Sanskrit manu¬ 
script describing the achievements of Saluva Narasimha, 
mentions that Gunda III retired from active life and handed 
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over the reins of government to his son Narasimha who 
changed his capital to Chandragiri, his ancestral kingdom, on 
the advice of his minister, on account of the inaccessibility of 
its hills and fortifications. The ancestral claim to Chandragiri, 
the Saluva titles assumed by Saluva Mangideva and Narasimha, 
and their association with Iialyani would appear to indicate 
that Saluva Narasimha belonged to the Saluva Reddi family 
of Narayanavauam. It is even possible that Saluva Narasa 
Naidu who, according to the chronicle, allied himself with the 
Kondavidu family in 1404 A.l). was identical with Saluva 
Narasimha whose inscriptions in Tirumalai date from 145(5 
A.D. The genealogical table can be taken as a guide only up 
to a certain extent, as exaggerated claims to exalted ancestry 
arc claimed by all royal families after they acquire dominion 
and power. It is beyond the scope of the present sketch to 
further discuss this theory. It will, however, be seen that a 
dynasty of Saluva princes ruled at Narayanavanam, with an 
alternative capital at Chandragiri from about 1020 A.D. up to 
the Vijianagar period. It is not correct to say that “Saluva” 
was a title assumed by Mangideva after his conquest of the 
Sultan of Madura and that his successors assumed it after him 
as stated by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. There were Saluva 
chief8, Saluva standard of weights and measures, Saluva 
coinage with the boar emblem, and Saluva system of survey, 
centuries before the advent of Mangideva. It seems also no 
longer necessary to invest the “Saluva Problem” with 
mystery by disconnecting it from the Saluvas of Narayana¬ 
vanam. 


(To be continued.) 


CHITRAVAHANA II 

Revolt of the Alupa King against the Rashtrakutas 
By Gkoroe M. Mobaes, M.A. 

In an important Viragal from Mavaji (Sorab taluqua, Mysore 
State) published in the Epigmphia Canudica (Vol. VIII, Sb., 
10) there is a graphic account of the revolt of Chitravahana, 
the ruler of Aluvakheda Six Thousand against the Rashtrakuta 
Emperor Uovinda III. The inscription states :— 

**.When Piabhutavarslia, favourite of earth and 

fortune, Maharajadliiraja, Pararnesva Govindarasa was ruling 
the world bounded by the four oceans under the shadow of his 
Bole white umbrella:—And R&j&dityarasa was ruling the 
Banavasi country as far as the ocean:—Ohitrav&hana, ruling 
the Aluvakheda Six Thousand, not listening to orders, Kolli- 
Pallava-Nolainba being angry,—at the bidding of Nolambara- 
ditya, that Kakarasa arose, and throwing the Pergunji fort 
into confusion, the brave warriors of both armies eagerly came 
out, and bow closing with bow, and horse with horse, a most 
exciting battle arose. Seeing Chitravahana on the right hand 
fighting as if overpowered, he ordered Kulamudda, saying, 

1 You go and fight on tin's hand \ who, accepting it as a 
favour, closed in, fought, brought down the enemy's pride, 
put them to headlong flight and defeated that hand. He 
himself and many others, shooting arrows and approaching 

close, were caught up in a cage of arrows, and fell..” 

Who was this Chitravahana ? From the fact that ho 
ruled over Aluvakheda Six Thousand, we may unhesitatingly 
conclude that he was an Aluva King, and as another king of 
the same name had preceded him on the Alupa throne a 
century or so before* we may style him Chitravahana II. 
The Aluvas or the Alupas, it may incidentally be observed, 
were a family of feudatory chiefs that succeeded theKadambas 


•The Chitravahana mentioned in Jvp. 37, E.C., VIII, and 38, Sb. 571, 
and XI, Dg. 66, cf Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 77, 
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as rulers of the Banavisi or the Kadanibamandala on the 
overthrow of his dynasty by the Chalukya, Pulikesi II. The 
earliest Alupa king known to history is Kundavarmmarasa 
who seems to have been a contemporary of the same Pulikesi' 1 ' 
and consequently the founder of the Alupa House. The next 
king of this line was Gnnas&gara about whose relationship to 
Kundavarmmarasa the records observe an ominous silence. 
Gunasagara was succeeded by his son the just mentioned 
Chitravaliana I whose two inscriptions dated (>92 and 694 
A.D., respectively, have come down to tis.f He may have 
roiled for some time more after issuing these grants, for there 
is no reason whatever for supposing that lie died immediately 
after. After Chitravaliana. there is a void of almost a century 
in the history of the Alupas, till we come to the revolt in 
c. 800 of Chitravaliana II above referred to. This blank period 
may perhaps be accounted for by two reasons: that his imme¬ 
diate successors were, unlike Ohitravahana who is styled 
Maharaja and an illustrious king, weak rulers and in conse¬ 
quence soon fell into oblivion; and that with the downfall of 
the imperial Chalnkyas the Alupas too, being their dependants, 
fell on evil days, and it was only after they gave solid proof of 
tlicir loyalty to the new masters of Karnataka, vis., the 
Rashtrakutas, that they were at length restored to their 
hereditary kingdom. We have reasons to believe that this event 
(the restoration of the Alupas) took place somewhere in the 
latter half of the eighth century when the Rashtrakuta power 
was firmly established in Karnataka, ami that the restored 
Alupa king was Chitravaliana himself. 


* “ He ’ was probably the Alupa king, who became the vassal of the 
Chalukya, l’nlikcii 11 and was appointed by him to rule over the Kadamba- 
mamjala or the llanavasi province. For if Gunasagara could be placed at 
about 675 A.D.. we may presume that bis predecessor Kundavarmmarasa was 
(at least partly) a contemporary of PulikeSi who lived from 609 to 642 A.D." 
Moraes, The Kaiietmba KnUi, p, 77. 

t Sb. 571 ; and Dr. 66. Kp. 37, however, is not dated. Dg. 66 does not 
mention the name of the Alupa king % Hut there can be no doubt that he is 
Chitravihana 1. 
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' Having thus far determined the identity of Chitravahana 
we should now inquire into the reason why this Alupa king 
went into rebellion against his Rashtrakuta suzerain to whom 
he should have been bound by ties of eternal gratitude. This 
is verily a knotty problem. Nevertheless let us see if the 
inscription that records the event can give us some clue to its 
solution. 

A careful perusal of this epigraph discloses the signiticant 
fact that the old Kadambamandala over the whole of which 
the Alupas had once held rule, was in c. 800 A.D. divided 
between Chitravahana II and Rajaditya: the former held the 
southern portion of this province known as the Aluvakheda 
Six Thousand, while the latter governed the northern portion, 
the Banavasi-nad, with BanavAsi as his seat of government. 
The capital of Chitravahana is not specified in the record, 
but we may reasonably believe that it was the old capital of 
the family, viz., Humcha.* It is thus clear from this that at 
the time of the rebellion, the Aluva kingdom had been shorn 
of some of its provinces. 

Why was the Alupa kingdom diminished in extent! The 
reasons for it are patent. It is the oft-repeated lesson of 
history that large provinces are the curse of empires, as they 
inevitably lead to their dismemberment, especially when the 
provincial governments are suffered to enjoy some degree of 
autonomy. This they certainly did in the period under 
review, and this seems to be precisely the reason why during 
the Rashtrakuta supremacy the large provinces were abolished 
and their place was taken by smaller ones. This is confirmed 
by a study of Rashtrakuta history itself which shows that in 
the early part of their rule the Riishtrakutas adhered to the 
old administrative units of the Ohalukyas like desas, vishayas, 
etc., as we see in the reigns of Krishna I, Govinda II and so 
forth. But as this system directly or indirectly encouraged 
the provincial magnates to defy the imperial authority at 
any moment, Govinda III inaugurated the new system 
associated with the rule of the RAshtrakutas, viz., the division 
• K. C., VI. Kp. 37. 



of the country into smaller administrative units sucli a« 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand, Santalige Thousand and so on.* 
Though we cannot claim for Govinda III the honour of naming 
these districts after their revenue value, it may be maintained 
none the less that he gave the lead in the right direction by 
reducing the size of the old provinces. 

. It is now plain that in pursuance of this policy, Govinda III 
must have made Chitravahana relinquish a part of his kingdom, 
namely, the Banavasi-nad, which was handed over to R&jaditya. 
This was naturally disliked by Chitravahana and must, have in 
our opinion constituted the main rock of offence and hence 
the chief cause of his .insurrection reported in the Mavali 
inscription mentioned above. 

But Chitravahana could not hold on against the numerous 
hordes which Govinda III must have directed against him, 
and he. soon sued for peace. This was granted to him but. 
under the penal clause that he ceded a large part, of his 
dominions. Thus the upshot of the rebellion seems to be 
that the Alupas lost, almost halt their kingdom, i.e., nearly 
all their territories above the Ghauts and were made to limit 
their government to the small coastal strip which comprises 
the central part of what is now known as South Kanara. In 
fact the inscriptions found in the Mysore State do not at all 
refer to them as rulers after this date, i.e., e. S 00 . 

It now remains for us to identify the persons who took 
part in the suppression of the rebellion. Kolli Pallava 
Nolamba who looms large in this affair or the person 
commanded by Govinda III to mass troops on the enemy's 
territories was evidently a Xojamba in the service of the 
Jtashtrakutas. Prom the fact that, his name does not. appear 
in the. Nolamba genealogy it is possible to conclude that he 
was not a king but merely a scion of the above family. 
Mr. Rice, however, supposes that he was one of the grand¬ 
children of the Pallava King, whom the Gangas took under 

* The numbers 12,000, 1,000, etc., may also refer to the number of villages 
constituting the provinces. This system came into vogue in Northern 
Kapafalia ip the reign of Amughavarsba I, 


their protection after the crushing defeat the former had 
sustained at the hands of the Ganga King Bhuvikrama. 
“ They may therefore, ” he writes, “have grown up at, and 
remained with, the Ganga court as hostages and were employed 
by the Rashtrakutas who had seized the country.”* This 
theory is no doubt fascinating, but in the absence of un¬ 
disputed historical evidence, it does not stand the test of 
modern historical criticism. Similarly, Mr. Rico supposes 
that Rajaditya was the son of the above IColli Pallava 
Kolamba and the same as Nolambaraditya mentioned in the 
epigraph. The latter, however, merely states that he was 
governing the Banavasi-nad and gives no cuo whatever to 
ascertain his ancestry. In like manner Nolarnbar&ditya may 
be identified with Kolli Pallava rather than with Raj&ditya. 

K&karasa appears to be a Santara chief. This we conclude 
from the subsequent history of the Alupa possessions above 
the Ghauts. For, soon after the quelling of the revolt we 
see the S&ntaras stepping in as rulers of these territories 
forfeited by the Xjuva king. It may be supposed in this 
connection that they received those dominions as a reward 
for some signal service the latter had rendered to the 
RAshtrakuta cause. If so it would follow that K&karasa who 
was actually entrusted with the suppression of the insurrec¬ 
tion and who succeeded very well in bringing the situation 
under control was a 6a,ntara. 


E, C., IV, Imrod. p. 10. 


HEAVENLY MANSIONS OF THE HINDUS 

By S. Srikantaya, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

(Continued from Vol. XXIII, No. 2) 

Vriscika (Scorpio) 

SCORPIO is the eighth sign and a famous cluster of stars in 
the zodiac. Called Vr^cika. It is white in colour, of the 
Brah min cas te, belonging to Jala Tattva and Lord of the North. 
It is a very realistic constellation, the principal stars being 
coiled like a scorpion’s tail ready to strike. The lunar 
mansion next to Visakha, a part of which is included in 
this sign, is the asterism Anuradha, bordering Visakha 
or Radha, containing seven stars, having the appearance of a 
serpent and presided over bv Mitra. It is identified with 
Akrab, j8, 8, n, Scorpii. Jye§t;ha, the next lunar mansion, 
resembles the tusk of a boar or hog; consists of three 
stars; has a circular shape and has Indra as its presiding deity. 
It is Antares, the brilliant star in the heart of the Scorpio, 
and its presiding deities are Vasus. Mula is said to be the 
substratum and hence so called. It resembles the tail of a lion, 
consists of nine stars and its presiding deity is Nifti. Tilak 
considers Mala to have been so named because its acronycal ris¬ 
ing marked the commencement of theyearat the time when the 
Vernal Equinox was near Mfga&ras (Orion), and the Winter 
Solstice fell on the Phalgupi full moon or it may be that the 
star rose at the beginning of the first night of the equinoctial 
year. But Prof. Whitney regards it as due to its being consider¬ 
ably the lowest or farthest to the southward of the whole series 
of asterisms and hence capable of being looked upon as the root 
of all the asterisms. In Scorpio, a very bright star with a 
curving line of three other fairly bright stars will be noticed 
arresting attention. The first is Antares or a Scorpii 
(Jye§(ha) which appears at the head of a triangle. It is of a 
fiery red colour, rivalling Mgrs and it is a double star, the 
second one being of a bright green colour. This first- 
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magnitude star in one of the richest fields of the Milky Way 
is situated in the heart of Scorpio. Standing on a straight 
line which joins the Regulus and the Spica asterisms, it 
forms with Vega and Arcturus an isosceles tri&ngle of which 
Arcturns is the head. |8 Scorpii, Akrab or Graffias is a 
triple star, pale white and lilac, on the Scorpion’s head 
called Frons Scorpii. y is a quadruple star. 8 Scorpionis or 
Isidis is situated near the right claw of the Scorpii. v or 
Lesath comes from A1 lasha, the sting, and is a small star 
in the sting of the Scorpion. 

New stars always appear in or near the Milky Way and 
the greater part of Scorpio and part of its neighbour Ophi- 
uchus (Serpent-bearer) lie in the Milky Way. It passes 
across part of Aquila, the legend asserting that at this point 
the celestial angel is flying across the celestial river termed 
the Milky Way. 

Due south, in an early July evening, will be found 
Scorpio and the Serpens is cut in half just above Scorpio 
by the constellation of Serpent-bearer or Ophiuchus, supposed 
to represent a giant treading on the scorpion and crushing the 
serpent in its hands. According to Greek mythology, 
Ophiuchus represents the famous physician Aesculapius who 
became so skilled in medicine that, in addition to curing 
ailments, he brought men back to life from death, so that 
Pluto, god of the underworld, complained to Zeus about the 
depopulation of his kingdom. Thereupon, Zeus slew Aescula¬ 
pius with his thunderbolt and later at Apollo's request placed 
him amongst the constellations. According to another, the 
Serpent-l>earer is Laocoon who with his two sons was killed 
by two sea-serpents during the siege of Troy and, as we 
know, this legend has sculptural representations, a, Ras A1 
Hague, a blue star with a faint companion, is the giant’s head. 
His legs are set wide apart, the right in the Milky Way with 
the heel on the scorpion’s tail and the left planted on the 
scorpion’s body. /?, Cebalraio is the north-eastern star in a 
trapezium. 8, a well-known double, marks the right shoulder apd 
k the left, e (Sabik) and £ representing hip knees; two stars to 
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the'right of £ are the left hand which holds the serpent by its 
heck, while the right hand holds its tail, r) is Marfik which 
has a close but fairly bright, bluish companion. Several new 
stars are to be witnessed in this constellation. It has several 
double stars and eclipsing variables. Though an ancient group, 
like • several others, it is not in a sign of the zodiac but 
progses the Sun’s path or ecliptic, and the Sun occupies about 
sixteen days in passing, through this constellation about the 
beginning of December. 

Serpens is represented on the two sides of Ophiuchus; 
his head is below the Northern Crown, a, Unukalhai being its 
neck; and its body is twined around the left arm and leg of 
the Serpent-bearer. 

In the Draco or the crooked serpent are a Draconis or 
Thuban (Arabic: Dragon), the Pole Star of Chaldean times 
(Kocab), /J Akvaid, y Etamin or Rastaban meaning the head 
of the dragon, the brightest in the group and the zenith star 
of Greenwich, 8 moving away from the earth with a velocity 
of twenty miles per second. 

Lying to the south of the signs of Libra and Scorpio is 
the Lupus group, occupying the space bounded by Scorpio 
and enclosing a number of fairly bright stars in a compara¬ 
tively small area. The nose of the wolf points to the north 
and its tail to the south, a is its right hind leg. /?, y, 8 and e 
forming the loins of the animal which is difficult to trace in 
the heavens. But these stars, with two stars of the Centauri, 
go to make a figure in the manner of Orion. The great 
constellation of the Centaur occupies a considerable space in 
the southern heavens and is littered with innumerable stars of 
which the nearest to our earth is a Centauri, a very famous 
double star, the third most brilliant star in the sky and the 
first whose distance from us was measured, a Centauri is 
within 5° of )3 Centauri, a juxta-position of stars not met with 
elsewhere in the heavens; and, in brightness, even Castor 
and Pollux do not rival it. In the system of the a Centauri 
are three constituent stars, the three nearest neighbours of the 
earth in space. a> Centauri is a well-known star cluster in 
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which 6,400 stars have been so far counted. This noble, 
globular cluster is, beyond all comparison, the richest and 
largest object of the kind even in the heavens. 

Near the Centaur is the Southern Cross which, with two 
stars near the head, comprises Tridanku (Crux). Southern 
Cross, which had been included by the Greeks in the Centaur, 
was so named by the Spanish explorer, Amerigo Vespucci, 
a Crucis, the south star of the Cross, is a triple star which 
requires a powerful glass to separate the three and, in order 
of magnitude, the last of the first-magnitude stars. The 
Southern Cross also contains the famous, tinted cluster of 
stars surrounding the star k and in it a number of blue, 
green and yellow stars will be noticed, forming, as Herschel 
describes, a gorgeous piece of fancy jewellery. 

Crux or Southern Cross has a large number of bright stars 
in a comparatively small region, characteristic of the southern 
regions as the Great Bear is in the northern, a Crucis is the 
nearest to the South Pole, /3 Crucis. 

The most brilliant part of the Milky Way is here, with 
two first magnitude, one second, five third, seven fourth and 
thirty-nine fifth magnitude stars. The Milky Way is also 
celebrated in Hindu mythology as having afforded Yudhifthira 
an opportunity to put on the body of immortality and ascend 
the heavens. 

The Lesser Magellanic cloud is a cloud of stars in the 
constellation Tucana, near the South Pole, 6000 years being 
required for light at 186,000 miles per second to pass from one 
end of it to another, and 95,000 years to reach us, and it has 
at least 500,000 stars brighter than the Sun. 

West of the Southern Cross is the Argo Navis, made up of 
Malus, Puppis, Vela and Carina, different constellations re¬ 
presenting the different parts of a ship and named after the 
tradition of Jason having travelled in this ship of the 
Argonauts on his quest for the Golden Fleece. This huge and 
important constellation contains a multitude of stars including 
Canopus (Agastya), a most brilliant star in its keel (Carina), 
next in luminosity only to Sirius and thousands of times as 



bright as the Sun. Agastya is more than 20,000 times as 
brilliant as the Sun and is so called after the sage who, with 
the Saptar$is, had the honour of a place in the heavens; 
who led an early Aryan colony to the south and before whom 
the Vindhya Mountains are said to have prostrated themselves 
as he passed. 7 Argus is associated with the Keyhole nebula< 
not ordinarily visible to the naked eye and a puzzle in the 
stellar universe. ' /.... 

The next constellation observable is the great group 
of Eridanus called after a river into which, according to 
mythology, Phaeton fell from the chariot, when killed by:the 
thunderbolt hurled against him by Jupiter, to punish him 
for the theft of the chariot. The southernmost in. the 
Eridanus group is the bright star Achernar, while its northern¬ 
most point is observable near Rigel of the Orion group. 
The bunch of stars in the neighbourhood of Achernar is the 
Phoenix, near which are the Pisces Australis containing a star 
of the first-magnitude, Fomalhaut. 

Eridanus, in which Achernar is the southern end of the 
constellation, contains a star which is the next brightest at the 
other end and close to Cetus, a, Cursa a chair or throne 
P, Zaurak a bright star of the boat and two other stars 
y and 8 which are very rapidly moving. 

Pisces Australis or Southern Fish is described as the 
parent of the two fishes. When the giant Typhon attacked 
the gods on the banks of the Euphrates, Venus transformed 
herself and her son Cupid to fishes to escape from the giant’s 
fury. In memory of this event, Minerva places these two 
fishes in the sky. 

Arcturus (Svati), Capella (the little she-goat) or 
Brahmahfdaya and Aldebaran or Rohini are yellowish in 
appearance, containing golden rays like the Sun. Spectral 
analysis reveals iron, sodium, etc., ascertained in them 
suggesting that these stars are much older than many others. 
The Great Dog or Canis Majoris constellation is heavier than 
the Sun, and has a sun which gpes round it once in fifty years. 
Full of white light, like Abhijit (Vega) and Sravana (Altair) 
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it bams luridly with fires of hydrogen gas. Antares (Jye$$ha), 
'Beteigeuse and Hercules appear older than the other groups 
dealt with above in this paragraph and seem to be anticipat¬ 
ing their end. Mizar is a spectroscopic binary and consists 
of two bright stars. Alcorhas probably considerably increased 
ih brightness in historic times, as it was unknown to the 
Greeks. Another star revolves round it once in 20 days. 
Vasijtha or £ Mizar, in the Great Bear group, is a very brilliant 
star and easily seen : it is a twin star, comprising one star 
of the second magnitude and another of the fourth magni¬ 
tude.' The latter of these, observable by the naked eye with 
a little straining, is the famous Arundhati, wife of Vasi^ha ; 
and, in the Hindu sastras, it symbolises chastity and purity. 
Alcor is the best test of eyesight. Punarvasu or Castor is a 
twin star, containing a star of the second and another of the 
third magnitude. 

The nebula M 13 is the finest globular cluster ; light 
takes 33,000 years to reach us from this cluster which emits 
2§ million times as much light as the Sun ; it is situated 
between £ and >j. Between Hercules and Bootes is the 
Corona Borealis or Northern Crown, justified by its appear¬ 
ance, its chief stars forming a crescent or crown. This 
is supposed to represent the crown of seven stars which 
Bacchus presented to Ariadne, the daughter of the Cretan 
king Minos. This ancient constellation was called Ataroth 
or Womera by the Hebrews; it is the Boomerang of the 
Australian aborigines, a Coronae or Alphecca or Gemma the 
jewel is the pearl of the crown, white in colour and a second 
magnitude star; y is the Variabilis Coronae, a well-known 
double; r Coronae is the blaze star of the Northern Crown, 
invisible without the telescope. 

Dhanus (Sagittarius) 

Sagittarius or Dhanus is the sign next to Scorpio and 
earns a bad reputation coming in its wake. According to 
Hindu mythology, Dhanus is^ represented as a being half 
man and half horse (Centaur), the man holding the bow, 





It is of golden colour, Kfatriya caste, belonging to Agni 
* Tattva and Lord of the East. To the east of the asterism 
Jye$(ha or Antares, this sign forms a trapezium. A part 
of M&la, already referred to; Purva A§adha and a part of 
the Uttara Asiidha are in this sign. Purva A$adha has 
the shape of a sflrpa or a winnowing basket and comprises 
four stars. It might even mean the two tusks of an elephant; 
so characterized from two of its star! being very bright; 
Varuna is the presiding deity. This is identified with v 
Sagittarii. Uttara AjjuJha is identified with n Sagittarii. It 
-also haS the shape of a sdrpa and hits four stars, with Visva 
as the presiding deity. Sagittarius contains four stars, 
forming a parallelogram and lies in the brightest part of the 
Milky Way. ' 

A particularly striking patch of the southern sky is the 
great star cloud in Sagittarius, just to the left of Scorpio, and 
it is the richest portion of the whole celestial sphere, crowded 
with thousands upon thousands of stars. The Trifid Nebula 
M 20 in Sagittarius may be referred to as an interesting object 
of study in this sign. 

In Sagitta are four or five stars in a straight line form¬ 
ing an arrow. Regarded as the arrow of Cupid, identified as 
the one with which Apollo slew the Cyclops for having provided 
Zeus with thunderbolts and lightning to kill Aesculapius and 
considered again to be one of the arrows with which Hercules 
killed the vulture which was gnawing the liver of Prometheus 
enchained to the Caucasus by the order of Zeus, is Sagitta. 
The constellation of Sagittarius is generally represented to be 
the famous Centaur Chiron with a drawn bow' and arrow 
pointed at the scorpion. For, it is said that the famous 
I Centaur Chirou, the son of Saturn and Philyra, famous for 
his knowledge in medicine, music and archery which he 
taught to Aesculapius, Apollo and Hercules respectively, was 
accidentally wounded by the poisoned arrow of Hercules; 
but, being immortal, could not die. Yet, Zeus listened to his 
prayers, allowed him to die order to relieve his pain and, 
by wky of compensation, exalted him into a constellation, 
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,£>£. In the course .of his journey, the Sun-remains in Sagitta 
from December 16 to January 18, when the Earth is nearest 
to.the Sun. 

: j „; Sagitta can be easily recognized between Albeiro, Cygni 
and Altair. The principal figure of Sagittarius is made up of 
eight third magnitude stars which form three right-angled 
triangles and if Sagittarius is a Centaur, the triangles represent 
his shoulders, arms, bow and arrow, his head being formed by 
the stars between the eastern triangle and Aquila. a and ft, so 
called though of the fourth and fifth magnitude, represent one 
of the horse’s forelegs, a Sagittaiii is surrcunded by an at¬ 
mosphere of helium. j8 is called Rukbat, y is Akrab, 8 is 
Al.nash, f is Nunki, £ is Ascella, a binary star, situated in the 
armpit of Sagittarius, Ascelli representing the asses ridden by 
B^pchus and Vulcan in the war between the Gods and Titans. 
/*,;>■?. Polis, o is Manubrium in the archer’s face, being part of 
the clqster there, a is Pelagus and A1 na’am is perhaps 
with &, r and <f> Sagittarii. Below Sagitta is the modern 
Telescopium and to its right is Ara, the altar. 

The brightest part of the Milky Way contains, as already 
observed, the star cloud in Sagittarius. On a clean, moonless 
night, the Milky Way will be observed to stretch an arch of 
light, like a great arc of faint lights and this cloud is justly 
described as a cart-wheel of stars by Herschel. The Nebula 
M 8 , a splendid spectacle in Sagittarius, is then easily visible 
to the naked eye. 

Makar a (Capricomus) 

With Capricomus or Makara begins another section of the 
zodiac. Makara is a crocodile having the face of a Mpga ot' 
antelope, of pingaja varna or tawny colour, Vaidya caste, 
Pfthvi Tattva and Lord of the South. The Sea Goat or Sea- 
monster is perhaps an apt term for this sign. This is on the 
line which joins Vega and Aquila to the south of Altair and 
in its head are two twinkling stars, a and /3, of the third magni¬ 
tude, also called Prima and Secunda Gieda from Aljedi the 
goat, but for which the identification would not at all be easy. 
Of the lunar mansions in Capricomus, Uttara Asadha has 
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already been noticed. # Abhijit is triangular in form, has three 
stars and is so called because one born in it gets plenty. It is 
generally fixed between Uttara A§a<jha and Sravana asterisms. 
This is identified with Vega or a Lyra, a pale sapphire star in 
the lower part of the lyre, in contrast to Antares. In July, it 
is the brightest in the northern half of the sky. It is a double 
star, its companion, however, being only visible under a large 
telescope. Owing to the precession of the Equinoxes, this will 
be the Pole Star 12,000 years hence, when it will be observable 
due north. With the Pole Star and Arcturus, it makes an 
isosceles triangle. p Librte is Shcliak, a variable star with 
thirteen days’ variation in brightness, y is Sulaphat. 8 is an 
interesting double; each is again a pair; each pair is revolving 
round a point between the pairs; and between them are three 
smaller stars. Between P and y Lyra: is also another object 
visible under a small telescope, the annual nebula in Lyra, 
showing a bright oval ring. 

Hercules is near Vega, in the equilateral triangle formed 
with the Pole Star and Arcturus, and is sometimes called the 
Kneeler. a is Rasalgcti or the Kneeler’s head, the brightest, 
being a most beautiful double, of orange and emerald green. 
P is another double, y is one of the nearest, c is another 
double, being a little brighter than p, y, and 8 and rj or Marsic 
is another double. Between y and « is the great star cluster 
in Hercules, one of the few visible to the naked eye, in which 
Herschel counted up to 14,000 stars. 

Of the stars in Capricorn us may be mentioned, a or 
Giedi, .the slave kid, a multiple star, yellow, ash and lilac, 
situated on the southern horn of the goat; ft or Dabih, a 
double but telescopically multiple star, orange, yellow and 
sky-blue in the left eye of the goat; y or Nashira ; 8or Deneb, 
Algedi, a small star in the goat’s tail; < or Castra, a small star 
in the goat’s belly ; rj Armus ; 0 Dorsum ; n Occulus; p or 
Bos, a small star situated in the face of the goat. 

Cygnus or swan, meaning Rajahmiisa, which should more 
appropriately be called the Northern Cross, is situated in 
one of the richest fields of the Milky Way. The principal 
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Stirs of this constellation form a beautjful-looking cross, a 
Cygni is called Deneb or Arided having an intensely luminous 
oi*b but vastly remote; J3 or Alberio at the back of the long* 
outstretched neck of the swan, a beautiful double star, golden 
yellow.and sapphire blue, forming the beak of the swan ; y 
generally invisible; 5 ii double star, with e representing the 
swan’s outstretched wings; and 61 Cygni, one of the most 
rapidly moving stars, a double and most interesting star of the 
fifth magnitude, being the first whose distance was measured 
by the astronomers and constituting in the words of Herschel, 
‘the greatest triumph for practical astronomy’. 

■' Of the small groups between Cygnus and Aquila, Vul* 
pecula contains the dumb-bell nebula and Equus or Horse is 
easily picked out, lying well out of the Milky Way. • Equus 
is an ancient group; but was included in Delphrnus before 
Hipparchus. 

The constellation of Aquila was, at one time, divided into 
two, the Aquila and Antinons. Part of the Milky Way around 
Aquila is worth study under a telescope, as it is rich in pairs 
and groups of stars. The Milky Way passing across part of the 
Aquila was ascribed by the legend as being due to the celestial 
eagle flying across the celestial river termed the Milky Way. 
at this point. A new star was discovered in these regions 
on 8th July 1918, being the fourth new star discovered within 
twenty years. - . ■ i. 

The lunar mansion following Abhijit or Vega is Sravana, 
meaning karna or ear, with three stars in it, having the appear¬ 
ance of an arrow, with Vi$i)u as the presiding deity.. It is 
identified with, a Aquilaj or AJ Nasr Altair or simply Altair. 
e Lyra is a double star. The Pole Star, Arcturus and Vega 
form an isosceles triangle. Altair, which means the flier, is 
the brightest star in Aquila, eleventh in the order of first 
magnitude stars. It is regarded in the Chinese and Japanese 
legends as a shepherd boy who fell in love with Vega, a 
spinning damsel and the girl’s father, objecting to the marriage 
banished both of them to the sky where they are placed one 
on. each side of the Milky Way which is supposed to .present 


a river. 0, A1 shain or white falcon, and y, Tarazed or 
robber, with a point to Vega in a northerly direction, e and £ 
(Deneb, a green star) are the tail and 8 and p the two wings 
of the eagle. 

To the left of Aquila and a little lower in the sky is the 
small and ancient group of Delphinus, with the stars in which, 
the lunar mansion of Dhani$tha or Sravi§tha is identified. 
Dhani§tha or Dhanavati or &ravi§bha is very wealthy, having 
four stars and presided over by Vasu. a Svalocin is a 
wide double with a faint companion; 0 is Rotanev; y is a 
beautiful and easy double. These with 8 make up Dhanijtha. 
The puzzle of naming a and fi has now been solved by being 
traced to an astronomer at the Palermo observatory, after 
whom they are called Nicolaus and Venator. The four stars in 
the form of a diamond denote the dolphin’s head, an isolated 
star in the right being its tail. A legend says that the 
constellation represents the Dolphin which carried Amphitrite 
to be the bride of the sea-god Neptune and so was rewarded 
with this place. But according to another myth, when the 
poet and musician Arion was returning home with the 
valuable prizes he had won at a musical festival, he was 
seized by the sailors who wanted to murder and rob him; 
and he prayed for permission to sing his last song. Attract¬ 
ed by his song, the Dolphins followed the ship and since 
Arion jumping overboard was carried to safety on the back of 
bne of them, its services were rewarded with a place in the 
heavens. 

Kumbha (Aquarius) 

••• Aquarins or Water-bearer, known as Kumbha, has very 
few stars. Kumbha is represented as a person with a pot 
filled with \Vater in his hand. He has no feet; he is of 
camphor colour, belonging to the Vayu Tattva, of Sudra caste 
and Lord of the West. This sign faces Mars (Ksitija) and 
contains -a fountain of water always flowing. Three stars of 
the triangle, all of the third magnitude, are * Aquarii, Sadal 
Melik, a pale yellow star situated on the right shoulder of 
Aquarius,, derived from A1 Sal Al Malakh, the lucky one of 
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the-king; j3 Aquarii, Sadal Suud* a pale yellow star on the 
left-shoulder of Aquarius, meaniug luckiest -of the lucky. 
The lunar mansion of Satabi§ak has a hundred stars, like a 
huudred physicians, looking like a manqlala, with Varuna as 
its presiding deity. (Rig. V., i. 24. 9.) It is identified with 
j3 Aquarii. 

Left of Aquarius is a small group, Lacerta, notable for 
a new, red star which appeared a few years ago. 

The constellation of Pegasus is a conspicuous square of 
four bright stars. Pegasus or the Winged Horse is supposed 
to have sprung from the blood which dropped from the head 
of Medusa which Perseus was bringing. It is considered a 
good test of sight and good observation to count the number 
of stars inside the square of Pegasus by the unaided eye: 102 
were counted in Athens. 

Purvabhadrapada mansion is so called because it 
resembles the foot of a cow, whose two feet are in this 
asterism, the other two being in the next. It has two stars 
and Aja-ekapada is its presiding deity. Uttarabhadrapada has 
the shape of a cot; consists of eight stars and the Vedic god 
Ahir-budhnya is its presiding deity. The asterism Purvabhadra 
is identified with a Pegusi or Markab, a thing ridden or a 
saddle, a white star on the wing of Pegasus, ft or Scheat, 
is an irregularly variable deep yellow star on its left wing; y 
Algenib, a white star on the hip of the wing ; and S Alpharatz, 
the horse’s navel, no longer belonging to Pegasus but included 
in the neighbouring constellation of Andromeda. « is Enif or 
nose, or Fom or horse’s lip, £ is Homan, the hero’s happy star 
of the Aratians; and rj is a quadruple star. A cluster of 162 
nebulae in Pegasus may be mentioned. 

There are a number of star groups connected with myths 
regarding Perseus and Andromeda. The parents of Andro¬ 
meda are Cepheus and Cassiopeia. Cepheus is very largely 
in a part of the Milky Way; to the right of it and a little 
higher up is the Lady of the Chair or Cassiopeia. Below it, 
and on the right of the Pole Star is a large blank space entirely 
bereft of bright stars, and the faint ones there have combined 
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‘to* constitute the modern Giraffe or Camelopardus cohstella- 
► tion. P Cepheii is Alderamin which will be the North Pole star 

5,600 years hence; above it is a variable, garnet star; y is a 
double aud telescopic variable; « and £ are also double stars. 

Cassiopeia, which is identified with Sarmi§$h9, was the 
queen of Ethiopia. She claimed to be fairer than Juno and 
the Nereids and angered Neptune. In order to punish this 
presumption, Neptune sent a sea-monster to ravage Ethiopia. 
To avert the disaster, Andromeda, the daughter of Cassiopeia, 
was sacrificed, by being chained to a rock by the sea-shore as 
an offering to the great sea-monster. On his way back after 
slaying the Gorgon, riding on Pegasus, Perseus observed and 
released Andromeda by turning the monster into a stone with 
the help of Medusa’s head. Thereafter, Perseus and Andro¬ 
meda were married. Cassiopeia lies within the Milky Way. 
It is in the form of an inverted o>. p called Caph is the 
western star, forming the back of the chair; a Schedar is the 
variable star representing the breast of Cassiopeia; y is her 
girdle, her right knee, and « the right foot with a small 
star south of a indicating the head. 

The large constellation of Andromeda reclines between 
Cassiopeia and the great square of Pegasus, a or Alpharatz, 
identified with Uttarabhadrapada and implying the horse, is 
her head. Its former inclusion in Pegasus is also thus 
explained. j3 is Mirach; y, Almach is a beautiful triple 
under a large telescope, and one of the most beautiful 
of all double stars, being yellow and bluish green. The 
right hand of Andromeda is formed of t, k and A, stretch¬ 
ing towards Cassiopeia; her left hand is to be seen east 
of the square of Pegasus; P and p are her girdle, between 
f which and Cassiopeia is the nebula M 31; y is her foot. This 

star y, Almacb, in a line from p, points to Mirfak which 
represents the heart of Perseus hastening to rescue Neptune’s 
victim from the sea-monster and is one of the finest stars in 
the heavens. The first known and the most striking is the 
Great Nebula (M 31), the ■"best known of all nebulae, the 
finest object of its kind in the sky and the brightest amongst 
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the ‘ distant cities' of the stars, for its light takes 900,000 
years to reach us and 50,000 years to cross from side to side 
of the Nebula. It is so large and bright that it quite fills the 
field of even a small telescope and in a big one it has to be 
seen by parts. It is visible to the naked eye on a clean 
moonless night. It lies just west of 8 Andromedae, above 
the uppermost of the three stars in a vertical line. 

Perseus, who changed the sea-monster into a rock, was 
the son of Jupiter and Danse, a very chivalrous person and a 
very bayard in mythology. He is represented as swinging a 
falcon over his head which points to Cassiopeia. This con¬ 
stellation lies right in the Milky Way. a, Mirfak is the heart 
of Perseus, the demon star, in which j3, Algol represents the 
bead of Medusa which is carried in his left hand. Algol 
means demon. It is the most famous of stars known as Algol 
variables. It shines most of the time, is a second magnitude 
star but it fades at intervals. In three and a half hours, it 
becomes a fourth magnitude star, becomes faint for twenty 
minutes and brightens again in three and a half hours 
into a star of the second magnitude. It is a. double star 
of which one is dark. Algol is the most interesting example 
of the short period variable stars with a period of two days, 
twenty hours, forty-eight minutes and fifty-five seconds. It 
remains at second magnitude, almost equal in brightness 
to Polaris for about two and a half days; then its decline 
begins and, as described above, it regains its maximum 
brightness in three and a half hours. The right leg of 
Perseus is bent towards Capella (Brahmahrdaya) in the 
Auriga or charioteer; his left leg extends to ( and to itn* 
mediately above the Pleiades; and < is his left knee. 

Fomalhaut, one of the brightest stars in the southern 
sky, is in Pisces Australis (a) south of the signs of Pispes 
and Aquarius. Another star of the first magnitude is a 
Eridani or Achernar at the tail-end of Eridanus or the long 
celestial River which reminds us of the winding Vaitarani. 
Another is Canopus, the brightest star in the heavens next to 
Sirius. 
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Mina (Pisces) 

The sign of Pisces or Mina is to the south of Andromeda 
and Pegasus, and except a of the third degree, no stars are 
easily observable in this last sign of the zodiac. Mina is 
represented by two fishes; he is feetless, pingaja in colour, of 
Brahmin caste, belonging to Jala Tattva and Lord of the North 
with Ptisan as the presiding deity. Pisces is a large constella¬ 
tion with no bright stars, a Okda and /? are both doubles. 

With £ is identified Revati, the last lunar asterism, the 
daughter of Reva or Narmada, in the form of a fish, 
composed of thirty-two stars and presided over by PQ$a. 
ij Piscinm is Alpherg. Revati is generally regarded as a star 
of evil influence. Cursed by Ritavak, she fell from her orbit 
in the presence of a wondering world on the sides of the 
Kumuda mountains which, on this account, came to be 
known as Raivataka. The loveliness of Revati also gave 
birth to the lake PankajanI from which a most handsome 
damsel was born called Revati by the muni Prathuca and 
she married Durgama, son of Vikrama4ila, of the race of 
Priyavrata. Subsequently, the sage by the exercise of his 
power re-established Revati on the orbit of the moon, after 
she had given birth to a manu. 



STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS 
No. XLI 

Bv Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

• r 

fOn a Sema Naga Didactic Myth about the Common Indian Nightjar 
and the Leopard Cat.] 

The Common Indian Nightjar (Oaprimulgus asiaticus, Lath.) 
is found throughout India from Sind and the Punjab to Ceylon, 
as also in Burma as far south as Moulmein, but not in the 
higher hills nor in large forests. It is the commonest Indian 
species. It frequents the plains and the open and the cultivated 
countryside. It also dwells in groves, gardens and low 
jungles. It is commonly found near human habitations. Its 
call-note, which is constantly heard during the night-time, 
has been appropriately likened to the sound made by skimming 
stones over ice. This note is repeated slowly at first and then 
much more quickly. There is also, as usual, a chuckling 
note uttered by this bird while it is on the wing. 

The Nightjar, which is mentioned in the undermentioned 
didactic myth, appears to be the Common Indian Nightjar 
(Oaprimulgus asiaticus). 

The Sema Nagas are a tribe of the Mongoloid Naga race 
and live in the north-east portion of the Angami country. 
The Common Indian Nightjar appears to be a resident of the 
Sema Naga country; and the Sema Nagas appear to be fami¬ 
liar with this bird. 

The Sema Nagas narrate the undermentioned didactic 
myth about the Common Indian Nightjar and the Leopard 
Cat (Felis Bengaiensis ):— 

The Leopard Cat and the Common Indian Nightjar entered 
into friendship with each other. The Leopard Cat enquired of 
the Nightjar:—“My friend ! Why do you keep crying out in 
the night?’* The Nightjar replied: “ My friend ! I do not 
know why I do so.” Then tjie Leopard Cat said to the 
Nightjar: “My friend! If (you hear) a rustling at the top of 
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the tree, I am coming to have a speech with you, be on your 
guard, please. Rut if a rustling comes along the ground it is 
the wind blowing, fear nothing.” 

Having said this, the Leopard Cat came along the ground 
in the night. 

The Nightjar thought in his heart that the Leopard Cat 
was not coming, and not being aware of even a breath of 
wind above him, feared nothing. Thus the Leopard Cat, 
having got to the top of the tree above him, devoured the 
Nightjar.* 

Prom a study of the foregoing myth, I find that:— 

1. The Common Indian Nightjar, in the preceding myth, 
typifies the foolish and the easily gullible person; while the 
Leopard Cat typifies the seemingly benevolent but 'inwardly 
false and treacherous friend. 

2. The Nightjar very foolishly thought that such a 
bloodthirsty animal as the Leopard Cat, who was a born 
enemy of the bird-race, could be his sincere and benevolent 
friend and acted more foolishly by entering into friendship 
with the latter. 

3. The Leopard Cat, true to the instincts of his blood¬ 
thirsty and carnivorous race, gave seemingly benevolent but 
really false and treacherous advice to the Nightjar, for the 
attainment of his own selfish ends. I am inclined to think that 
by narrating the foregoing myth, the Serna Nagas appear to 
disapprove of the treacherous conduct of the Leopard Cat. 

4. When the Nightjar heard the rustling sound coming 
along the ground, he ought not to have taken it for the 
rustling of the wind, as there was not even a breath of wind 
blowing above him at that time. But he acted very foolishly 
by thinking it to be the rustling of the wind, while it was 
really the rustling sound made by the Leopard Cat in coming 
along the ground. As the result of his foolishness, he feared 
nothing and consequently got killed by his treacherous 
friend—the Leopard Cat. 

* Vide The Sema Nngas. By J„ H. Hutton, m.A., I.C.S.. c.j.k. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1921. Page 309. . . . 
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5. All the Mongoloid Xaga tribes do not look npon 
treachery as a very heinous offence. On the contrary, they 
consider it as lawful strategy. On this point, Mr. ,T. D. 
Anderson, m.a., l.c.st., says:— 

“ The Mongoloid tribes of Assam are much of the same 
kind, but in many eases, as among the head-lmnting Xagas, 
live at perpetual warfare with one another. In such eases they 
usually capture their wives in war. It is interesting to note 
that, when population grows too dense for the profitable pursuit 
of the chase, their principal means of livelihood, such a tribe 
breaks up into two or more “ villages ”, which immediately 
begin waging war with one another, which is quite what a 
French sociologist would expect them to do. I can tell of 
a case within my (non experience in which the head-man of a 
parent village invited the chief of a eolony-villagc (Ais eicn 
nephew) to a feast and palaver with his young warriors. The 
guests were all treacherously pul to the sword, as a means of 
acquiring heads and concubines. I could not gel the head-man 
to see that he had been guilty of an atrocious crime. For him 
it was lawful strategy. And indeed Naga loarfare is merely a 
series of artfully planned ambushes in which not a few of all 
our officers perished before we understood the direct administra¬ 
tion of the Naga Hills."* 

If I have studied the preceding myth aright, I may state 
here that, by fabricating it, the Scma Xaga myth-maker lias 
taught the lesson that treachery on the part of a friend is 
culpable, that persons of two opposite natures ought not to 
enter into friendship with one another, and that considerable 
prudence should be exercised in the selection of friends. 
The preceding bird-myth should, therefore, be classified as a 
“ didactic myth ” or ** a myth which inculcates moral 
lessons 

6. The preceding, myth appears also to illustrate the 
scriptural proverb, “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but 
the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 

* Vide Tit Peoples of India. By J. D. Anderson, m . a ., i.C.s, Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1913, Pages 35—36, 


STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS 
No. XIX 

By Sabat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[On a South-Sea and a Chinese Etiological Myth about the Evolution 
oi the Cocoanut-Paltn] 

The Cocoanut Palm (Cocus nurifera), which belongs to the 
Order Palmece, is called in Bengali Narikel, in Hindi N&riyal, 
in Tamil Tenna, in Telngu N&ri-lcadam and in Burmese Ong. 
It is one of the most valuable trees growing on the sea-coasts 
of India, Burma and the tropical islands. All the wants of 
human beings can very likely be supplied by the products of 
this single tree. The kernel of the cocoanut is a nourishing 
food. The water contained within the green or unripe fruit is 
an excellent cooling drink. The oil expressed from the dried 
kernel or albumen is used as an excellent substitute for ghee 
or clariiied butter and is also utilized, in some parts of India, for 
burning in lamps. The oil-cake is used as an excellent 
manure. The sweet juice extracted from the flowering spikes 
of this tree is made into palm-wine or toddy. From this 
juice is also produced a coarse sugar. The timber obtained 
from the trunk of this palm is used for making into the frame¬ 
work of huts, posts, rafters, fences, shears, lathes, shingles, 
chairs, etc. The leaves of this tree are used for thatching huts 
with; and the leaf-stems and leaves are utilized for fuel for 
cooking rice on ceremonial occasions. The midribs of 
the leaves are made into broom-sticks. The shells of the dried 
fruit are made into haggas, drinking-vessels, pitchers, spoons, 
lamps, etc. The thick fibre surrounding the fruit is known as 
the coir-fibre of commerce. From this coir are made strong 
ropes and mats. In short, the uses to which thecocoanut- 
palm may be put are innumerable; medicinally, the green 
fruit is given as a .refrigerant. Its flowers are used as an 
astringent. The oil of the cocoanut is an excellent substitute 
for cod-liver oil. As a valuable tonic for the hair, it is largely 
used by the womenfolk of Bengal, 

8 F 



The South Sea Islanders of the Pacific Ocean, the Chinese 
of China and the Malays of the Malayan Peninsula were 
struck, from very early times, by the strange shape of the 
cocoanut-shell with its two eye-sockets which bears a striking 
similarity to the human-skull with its two sockets containing 
the eyes. Being unable to account for the origin of this 
strange and curious similarity, all of them have fabricated 
the following myths to explain the evolution thereof:— 

Ina, the heroine of a myth current among the South Sea 
Islanders, used to bathe in a pool of water, and there struck up 
friendship with an eel. At last, the fish, mastering up courage, 
declared his love for Ina. This fish was no other than Tuna, 
the chief of all eels. He requested Ina to marry him; and the 
latter complied with his request. For some unknown reason, 
he was obliged to abandon her, but (like the white cat in the 
fairy tale) requested her to cut oft his head and bury it in the 
ground. Ina, with great determination, but in great sorrow, 
carried out her husband’s behest •, and from, the buried eel's 
head grew up two cocoanut trees, one from each half of the brain 
of Tuna. As a proof of this, it would appear that, when the 
cocoanut is denuded of its surrounding husk, we always find 
on it the two eyes and the mouth of Ina’s husband—the eel.* 

Closely parallel to the foregoing South Sea myth is the 
undermentioned one from China:— 

Prince Liu Ych quarrelled with Prince Yueh, and deputed 
a man to assassinate the latter. The assassin carried out 
the order and suspended the murdered prince’s head from a 
tree. This head was miraculously metamorphosed into a cocoanut 
with two eyes on the shell. In this way, this fruit derived its 
name of “ Y ueh-wang-l' ou” or “Prince Tueh’s head” f 

In a similar manner the Malays of the Malayan Peninsula 
believe that the cocoanut has eyes and, therefore, will never fall 
on anybody’s head.I 

* Vi,It An Introduction to Folk-Lore. By M. R. Cox. New and Enlarged 
Edition. London—David Nutt, 1897, page 264. 

t Op. cit„ pages 264-265. 

* Vide The Handbook of Folklore. Bjj C. S. Burne. New Edition. London, 
Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 1914, page 31, 
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I am told that a belief, parallel to the Malay one, is also 
current among the Bengalis of Bengal and Northern India. 
They also believe that the cocoanut has eyes, can see and will 
not, therefore, fall upon the head of any one passing below a 
cocoanut-tree, or picking up the fallen fruit from near its 
roots. \ 

From a study of the foregoing myths and beliefs, we find 
that:— 

(1) The South Sea Islanders, the Chinese, the Malays and 
the Bengalis are careful observers of Nature. 

• (2) The South Sea Islanders and the Chinese noticed the' 

similarity between the round shape of and the socket-like 
depressions on the shell of the cocoanut-fruit, and the almost 
rotund form and the eye-sockets of the human skull and have, 
therefore, fabricated the two preceding myths to account for 
the evolution of the cocoanut-fruit. 

(3) Although Miss C. S. Burne has not given any legend 
or myth connected with the origin of the Malayan belief that 
the cocoanut has eyes, can see and will not, therefore, fall on 
the head of any one passing below the tree, I am inclined 
to think that there must be a hitherto uncollected myth 
connected with it and similar to those current among the 
South Sea Islanders and the Chinese. This much is certain 
that the Malays noticed the resemblance between the two 
eye-like cavities on the cocoanut-shell and the eye-sockets on 
the human skull- and have, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that the cocoanut-fruits can also see. 

(4) Like the Malays, the Bengalis also noticed the same 
similarity and have come to the same'conclusion. 

(5) It will not be out of place to state here that though 
the Bengalis believe that the cocoanut has eyes and can see, 
they believe that the fruit of the Palmyra- palm (Bora&sus 
flabelliformis) is blind and will fall on the head of any one 
passing below the tree or picking up the fallen ripe fruit. 
Hence has arisen the Bengali proverbial saying 31® or 
“ Blind as the palm-fruit ”. Thjs is applied to anybody who 
is careless about seeing things around him, 
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Census of India, 1931. Vol. XXV, Mysore 
BY M. VENKATESA IYENGAR, M.A., 

Census Superintendent. 

(Government Press, Bangalore. Parti Report, Rs. 4*8*0; 

Part II Tables, Rs. 6-0-0; Part IV Rs. 2-8-0 
and Part V—Village Population Tables, Rs. 3-8-0.) 

MR. MASTI VENKATESA IYENGAR deserves our hearty congratu¬ 
lations on his excellent work in connection with the recent census 
operations in Mysore. Information bearing on all matters is 
up-to-date and very valuable. Attention may be drawn to the 
increase in population during the last decade which is the third 
largest since the first census in 1871 and regarded as perhaps 
recording the normal rate of growth. Since all communities 
except the Christian practise universal marriage and widow 
marriage is not prohibited except amongst some classes of the 
Hindus and the Jains, it may be predicated that, mutatis mutandis , 
the rate of growth will be the same in the present decade. Though 
the Hindus and the Jains are expected to observe auspicious days 
for marital life and even though birth-control is explained at the 
chief hospitals at Bangalore and Mysore, the educated are not, 
however, quite familiar with it: these arc not likely to affect the 
growth of population. The census figures cannot be relied upon 
to deduce any inferences regarding the reproductive powers of 
particular races; and age per se is no safe guide. 

Hassan and Shimoga are regarded as Malnad and Arkalgud 
as Maidan taluks, a new classification perhaps attempted in the 
light of modern conditions. 

As regards the problems relating to the ethnography of the 
Kannada-speaking castes in Mysore and the anthropometric 
surveys of Dr. Guha in the course of which he has collected 
some data in this country at Bangalore, it is too early to offer any 
remarks and Mr. Venkatesa Iyengar himself has not found it 
possible to deal with them. The Jenu Kurubas, Betta Kurubas, 
Soligas and Iruligas are called primitive tribes (Part I, App. X, 
p. 359) and it is a point for consideration whether these compare 
favourably with the pre-Dravidians of Bruce Foote, Haddon and 
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others. More valuable than this, however, is the interesting 
information compiled by the Superintendent on these tribes and it 
is to be hoped that this important work will be undertaken and 
pursued under the auspices of the Mysore University. 

Equally interesting and important for Kannadigas is the 
account of the growth of Kannada literature given in Appendix 
VII. Himself an author of note, Mr. Venkatesa Iyengar has, out 
of sheer modesty, not mentioned his own name in the list. He is 
a prince of short story writers in the decade and he has compos¬ 
ed several elegant verses which are enjoyed in Kannada homes. 
Asvatthaman of ‘ Sri a beautiful grafting of Greek on Indian 
legend, might well have been mentioned along with the ‘ English 
Lyrics’ which deservedly gets the pride of place amongst Sri’s 
works. It is pleasing to observe that attempt is being made 
successfully to bring the language of modern Kannada literature 
near to the spoken language, thus taking poetry out of the 
traditional ruts. 

S. S. 


Administration of Mysore under Mark Cubbon 
BY K. N. Venkatasubbasastri, M.A., Ph.d. 

(.George Allen <5* Unwin , Ltd., London , 16/. net.) 

THIS was a thesis approved for the Doctorate of Philosophy in 
the University of London in 1930. A full bibliography, complete 
index and several appendices are included in this informing, 
useful and excellently got-up volume. For the condition of 
Mysore at or about the time it came under the British adminis¬ 
tration, we have, no doubt, to fall back upon contemporary 
records and the monumental work of Rice. Dr. Sastri’s purpose 
in this book is to continue Wilk’s Mysore in order to trace 
the growth of a model Indian State and Cubbon’s contribution 
thereto. He is surely on safe ground in viewing matters from 
Cubbon’s standpoint and in appraising his work by the standards 
of his day. 

The work of Dewan Purnia as chief minister in the State 
during the Maharaja’s minority forms a fitting background to 
Dr. Sastri’s narrative, but it requires to be understood and 
appreciated in its proper perspective. The pacification of the 
country was secured by frequent tours and by evolving a policy 
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towards the Palegars. An efficient administrative system suited 
to the needs of the country was set up, the old corrupt 
administration giving place to the new. Suppression of dis¬ 
orders was followed by the destruction of forts and the opening 
of roads. The Civil Government was divided into the three 
departments of (l) Treasury and Finance, (2) Revenue and 
(3) Miscellaneous (including heads not belonging to the other 
two) and the Military Department comprised (a) Cavalry and 
(6) Infantry. The Kandachar became a department in itself 
with the combined functions of the Police, the Post Office and the 
Army, Over all these Purnia himself presided. The damage 
done to the country in the previous period was repaired in several 
ways ; the finances of the State were placed on a sound basis to 
meet the responsibilities under the treaty; steps were taken to 
make payment of assessment regular and possible by the grant of 
Takavi advances; and extensive restoration of irrigation tanks 
and channels was undertaken. These and other reforms enabled 
the people to obtain peace and to enjoy the fruits of their labour 
unmolested. Purnia’s military administration won the admiration 
of Arthur Wellesley and other Europeau contemporaries and 
Marquess Wellesley commended His Highness’ Government and 
its loyal fulfilment of the treaty obligations. The country was 
thus able to recover rapidly from the ravages of a century and its 
increasing prosperity was appreciated by the Governor-General. 
Changes in the judicial system were introduced in 1805 by the 
establishment of a Court of Adalat consisting of two Judges, two 
Sheristadars and a Panchayat. Vaccination was introduced 
in 1806. 

After the Dewanship of Purnia, the Faujdars were under 
the Dewan who. managed them with an office consisting of 18 
departments, all personally subordinate to him ; but there was no 
change in the system. The Government of Mysore participated 
in the operations against Amir Khan (1810), the Pindaris 
(1816-17), the Mahrattas (1817-18) etc., doing signal service 
in the British campaigns and receiving the thanks of the 
Marquess of Hastings. However, differences arose from a 
misapprehension of the financial position of the State about 
1814 between Resident Cole and the Maharaja and assumed 
enormous proportions. Sir Thomas Munro visited Mysore in 
J825 to remove, if possible by a persona! visit, the causes of 
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irritation; and as he found that subsidy had been duly paid 
throughout and there was nothing seriously wrong, intervention 
was stopped. 

Disturbances in Nagar in 1830 which were due, in a large 
measure, to the faulty system of renting out large tracts of the 
country to the highest bidder who oppressed the people in his 
turn, were attributed by the Supreme Government to the alleged 
maladministration of the Maharaja. Compared with similar 
disturbances in Canara, they were not, as Bowring said, “a 
sufficient justification” for interference. A committee consisting 
of Hawker, Morison, Macleod and Cubbon was appointed to 
investigate into the origin, progress and suppression of the dis¬ 
turbances. But even before the report of the committee was 
received, the governance of the Slate was resumed by the British 
on the general assumption that the misgovernment of the Raja 
had produced grave and widely-spread discontent, rapidly falling 
revenues and maladministration in all departments of the State. 
The case for either view has been discussed in detail by 
Hayavadana Rao in the Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. IV (1930), pp. 
2866-2884. It will, therefore, be clear how Mysore had been 
wronged in this matter. V. N. Mandlik, The Examiner, Allen’s 
Indian Mail, The Morning Standard, The Daily News, The Morning 
Star, John Morley in the Fortnightly Review, The Pall Mall 
Gazette, Campbell,' Evans Bell, General Briggs and others 
supported His Highness in his strenuous fight for a just cause, 
constituting a memorable chapter in his life’s history. A perusal 
of the documents referred to will prove the popularity and sagacity 
of the Sovereign, His Highness the late Sri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar III. 

The Commission introduced reforms which aimed at making 
everyone to look to it for orders and not to the Dewan who 
was made primarily responsible for financial matters. Sir Mark 
Cubbon, who became Commissioner in June 1834, conducted 
the administration on lines which won universal admiration. 
’* The history of the State during his administration is that of a 
people made happy by an illustrious member of the patriarchal 
school of Indian administration, who conducted it in a manner 
honourable to the British name, on the lines of a benevolent 
despotism worked through the ^gency of selected British officers.” 
Peace and order prevailed; peculation died out and affairs 
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generally were conducted with such prudence and economy 
that though the tax was greatly reduced and different kinds 
of vexatious imposts were swept away, the revenue greatly 
exceeded the expenditure. Abuses in the working of the land 
revenue were removed and payments by Khis/s introduced; batayi 
was largely abolished. The country was opened up for traffic 
by inexpensive but practicable roads and all transit duties were 
done away with. Abolition of the post of Resident in 1843 
brought the Maharaja into closer contact with Cubbon and from 
1847 they continued on friendly terms. When he left the State, 
he had, by his zeal and ability, introduced, as acknowledged 
by His Highness, great improvements without changing the 
indigenous system and thereby ensured the continued prosperity 
of the country and the happiness of its people. 

Cubbon was born in September 1785, son of a Manx clergy¬ 
man. He came out to India in 1800 with the Madras Infantry 
■at the early age of sixteen and joined Wilks, his uncle, at the 
Mysore Residency, where he gained considerable experience of 
Indian customs and habits. Captain in 1816, he was appointed 
early enough to the Commissariat Department at Hunsur of which 
he later became the head. He was transferred from the line to 
the artillery solely on account of his parents and made Instructor. 
He became Surveyor-General and Commissary-General in turn. 
He served in the Commissariat Department in the Pindari 
War, 1817-18, and in Madras; he became Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1818. He was the first Madras Officer, since Clive, selected for a 
seat on the Supreme Council. A junior commissioner with Col. 
Morison, after the latter’s departure he became sole Commis¬ 
sioner. He was adept in disentangling webs of local intrigue and 
he abhorred and never resorted to espionage, often deploring 
that European officers should descend to that low level. His 
intense conservatism was modified by wide reading of the public 
journals. He generously and kind-heartedly supported subordi¬ 
nate officers of wisdom and practical knowledge. 

Cubbon held the post of Commissioner in Mysore for twenty- 
seven years, governing the province patriarchally but successfully 
through Indian agency and exercising a profuse hospitality. He 
was made Lieutenant-General in 1852, C.B. in 1856 and K.C.B. 
in 1859. He never married or lef4 India until he retired in 1861, 
after sixty years of service in India. On the way back, he died 
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at Suez on April 23 and his remains were taken to the Isle of 
Man for burial, as the greatest man produced by that island 
for a century. 

Cubbon, says Dr. Sastri, found an effete government; an 
inefficient and unreliable police and army; a mutinous and ill- 
equipped soldiery ; a non-co-operating people and little public 
opinion. The north-western parts were the danger zone. The 
unsatisfactory law courts, the disaffected Palegar, the disgruntled 
Lingayet, the unruly Mahomedan and the Brahmin monopolist had 
all to be managed in a country where confused accounts and 
universal corruption held sway. The work was neither impossible 
nor beyond Cubbon. For, as he admits, Purnaiya, with his 
judgment, capacity and thorough knowledge of the resources 
of the country, had been able to improve the finances, pay 
regularly the subsidy and save over two crores of rupees in a 
decade. It is, therefore, possible to infer that the settlement 
of the country except in the far west was easy of accomplishment 
and that, tired of the uncertainties of a century, people were 
anxious to settle down to peaceful avocations. They were 
gravely disturbed by the risings in Nagar and, with the treatment 
of these symptoms, there was no trouble elsewhere. When the 
intentions of the government became known, quiet was soon 
restored. When peace, law and order was secured, introduction 
of reforms to define the action of government and ensure its 
stability, efficiency and energy became easy. And it became 
possible to aid the people to progress morally and materially 
and to take their legitimate share in the general prosperity 
of India. 

How Cubbon achieved these is explained in Chapter II, pp. 
82-133. A disciplined and contented army, a well-organized 
police, a systematized judiciary and satisfied Palegars were some 
of the results. As regards inter-communal relations, while old 
mamools and practices were recognized and kept up, no new ones 
were introduced, there beiug no part of the State in which the 
question was in doubt. The departments of Public Health and 
Public Instruction were two new creations. Cubbon’s work and 
ideals were characterized by simplicity, publicity, efficiency com¬ 
bined with vigour. Fresh standards of right and wrong, energetic 
work, sense of duty and responsibility, enhanced scale of pay, 
calculation and payment of allowances, putting down bribery, 
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frequent tours and inspections, and reports and returns formed 
his watch-words. Treasuries were established at headquarters. 
The responsibility of every officer was fixed and his sphere of 
duties marked out and officials of merit got honour and reward. 

Among the many beneficent measures introduced, mention 
may be made of the registers, forms and rules with sanction for 
expenditure prescribed under finance, reduction of assessment, 
abolition and modifications in the farming of revenues and 
introduction of a cash basis for batayi, reduction in the number 
and rate of imposts, tackling of social problems like the prohibi¬ 
tion of sati, reforms in jail and prison rules, undertaking of 
public works which included communications, roads and bridges 
and large projects like the Marikanave, Simsha and the Hema- 
vati. Under agriculture may be mentioned repair of tanks and 
irrigation channels, horse breeding, improving the condition of 
live-stock, researches into Indian Botany, industries relating to 
coffee, sugarcane, silk, merino, cotton and indigo, sericulture. 
Ideas of forest conservancy had not been thought of in those days 
nor the influence of trees on rainfall. Under industries and com¬ 
merce, which developed in the country enjoying peace and security 
with roads and communications, in 1855-56, 107,003 maunds 
of iron were produced of which 42,681 maunds of iron and 3,354 
maunds of steel were exported but the export was extinct in 
1863-64. The abolition of the Company’s leather and timber 
factories at Hunsur and Seringapatam involved a loss of capital 
and enterprise to the State as well as the decline of a flourish¬ 
ing industry; while the command of the Supreme Government 
to admit sea-salt free of duty into Mysore seriously affected the 
earth-salt manufacture within it, ruining the local producers and 
affecting the health of the cattle. Cubbon’s w'ork as a . trustee 
for the Maharaja and others, which is detailed in p. 125 et 
sef., won tire encomiums of all. His relation with the jaghirs 
appears justified by subsequent events and it contributed towards 
their present financial and prosperous position. A main duty 
cast on him, however, was the liquidation of public debts. J. P. 
Grant, who was directed to inquire into their nature, assessed 
the liabilities and they were paid off from the surplus revenues 
of the State. Both private and Company’s debts were paid off 
to the tune of fifty-seven lakhs pf rupees. Dr. Sastri discusses 
the principles of Cubbon’s administration in Chapter III, p. 136: 


“Throughout the existence of the British Commission” Mysore 
was a foreign state outside the Indian administrative system. 
The impulse to the British intervention had not been annexation 
but assimilation of standards. It was designed to benefit the 
Maharaja and his subjects by suspending the connection between 
the two, but not at all to promote the Company’s interests. 
The Commission was a trust for and on behalf of the Maharaja 
who was still sovereign of the land. When the Maharaja died 
in 1868, the treaty lapsed but an instrument of transfer was 
prepared in 1881 for which a fresh treaty was substituted in 1913 
by Lord Hardinge, by which Mysore became an Indian State in 
alliance with His Majesty. Considerable reforms have since been 
effected in every branch of the administration by the father and 
son who have so worthily occupied the Mysore gadi. Assemblies 
have been constituted for legislative purposes and the Mysore 
ruler is a most constitutional sovereign of modern days and his 
State is a pattern for all progressive administrations in the world, 
as recently observed by Lord Sankey. 

Chapter IV deals with the instruments with which Cubbon’s 
work was rendered possible. Chapter V deals with the criticisms 
levelled against Cubbon’s regime. The Maharaja’s position 
appeared to be that of subordinate co-operation. There was 
satisfactory government which the people wanted and contribution 
in men and money was forthcoming for the Company’s military 
expenditure. Mysore was thus a partner in a commonwealth and 
an associate in a common cause, Cubbon as the Raja’s represen¬ 
tative performing both duties and protecting the interests of the 
country at large. The Canara rebellion of 1837 and the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857 are instances where the wonderful loyalty of the 
people enabled the administration to render substantial help to 
the Company. Hence, Rangacharlu considered that the adminis¬ 
tration was conducted upon practical lines intended to meet 
actual wants and in accordance with the ideas of the people. He 
was nevertheless of opinion that great latitude of authority was 
given to high officials and that there was an absence of feeling 
and sympathy for the ryots. Dr. Sastri’s view is that concen¬ 
tration. of authority was necessary to secure efficiency, that a 
paternal despotism aud patriarchal government was wanted, that 
the danger of the Superintendent and the Amildar being dis¬ 
obeyed had to be safeguarded and that, besides, State documents 
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were full of the milk of human kindness for the ryot. There might 
have been steady progress of the administrative reforms in all 
departments without radical changes in any, as Seshadri Iyer 
suggested. But it must be pointed out that the abolition of 
the Panchayets and the decay of the industrial classes were a 
result of the iron regime, as Shama Rao says. There was 
encouragement of sericulture, the coffee industry (which mostly 
benefited the European planting community) and the sugar 
industry, but an increasing decline in iron, cotton, earth-salt, 
indigo, etc. and the loss was greater than the gain. It may 
be that Cubbon was powerless like Bowring later whose protest 
regarding encroachment of the financial resources met with a 
rebuff. Commissioners of Mysore, however, who had nominally 
little independent authority, were really as uncontrolled as the 
Czar. We may forget all these little defects in a man of Cubbon’s 
calibre (and many have been pointed by the author, cf. pp. 
232-33) and remember that a Deccani power became a model 
Indian State, the best governed Indian province of the nineteenth 
century. 

Cubbon left Mysore full of honours as full of years and his 
memory is still cherished with affection by the people. As was 
stated by the Maharaja at the time, " The zeal and ability you 
have displayed in your administration of the State’s affairs, the 
great improvements you have introduced without changing the 
native system of administration, the continued prosperity of the 
country and happiness of the people have been the theme of 
admiration and praise in everybody’s mouth .... I will only add 
that you have earned for yourself a world-wide fame, and have 
enrolled your name with those of the Duke of Wellington and 
other great statesmen, who by their generous rule and wise policy 
have established for themselves a name and reputation in the 
country which can never be obliterated.” An equestrian statue 
by Baron Marocheti erected at Bangalore stands in glorious 
splendour in front of the Public Offices in the Cubbon Park as a 
monument of affection and grateful recognition of his work by the 
people of Mysore. 


S.S 
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Preliminary Classification of Prehistoric South-Western 
Basketry 

(S. I. Collections , No. 3 r 6 g.) 

BY Gene Welthish. 

The author has drawn his materials from well-documented 
specimens obtained from sites of undoubted importance as well 
as general and miscellaneous collections. The outstanding Basket 
Maker types associated are the close coiling with non-interlocking 
stitches on two-rod-and-bundle-triangular foundation and two-rod- 
and-reed-triangular foundation, etc. and lead to the inference that 
the appearance of a distinct Texas type of coiled basketry south 
of the Lower Rio Grande probably marks the limit of the pre¬ 
historic South-Western Area. 

S. S. 


Maharaja of Mysore’s Pilgrimage to Kailasa and Lake Manasa 

By P. S. Srikantasastri. 

(.Annas 8 .) 

The work is profusely illustrated and well got up. It is a faithful 
rendering of Dr. N. Rangachar’s Diary of the progress of the 
Royal Party to Kailasa. Attention may here be invited to an 
article entitled “A Royal Pilgrimage to Kailasa” in the Q./.A/.S. 
and Mr. Sadeg Z. Shah’s entertaining Journey to Tibet. 


The Age of the Human Race in the Light of Geology 

(S. /. Collections , No. 3097 .) 

By Stephen Richarz. 

The author discusses the problem of the antiquity of the world. 
The date of the exegetical flood mentioned in the Bible was given 
up long ago and the question at present is: In what geologic 
period do we find the first unmistakable indications of man’s 
presence ? (l) Man was witness of the glaciation in northern and 
central Europe. (2) Man was in Europe even before the last 
period of severe cold. (S) Man of the Neanderthal race, living in 
the first portion of the Old Stone Age, in the cultural stages of 
the Acheulian and Mousterian, is represented at least by eleven 
skeletons, of which seven arg in good preservation, and by frag¬ 
mental remains of nineteen individuals. Neanderthal man was 
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succeeded by quite a different human race which lived in the Inst 
part of the Old Stone Age and the glacial period. Fifty-two 
skeletons of this race nre extant as also portions of other 
skeletons representing about thirty individuals. 

At least 13,500 years have passed since Central Scania was 
freed from ice and the ice border halted a long time, at least 
2,000 years, before it melted away. The duration of this stoppage 
and the time required for the retreat of ice from Northern 
Germany to Southern Scania has also to be considered. Dr. Geer 
from these calculations says that 18,000 years ago, the German 
Provinces of East and West Prussia, Pomerania, Mecklenburg- 
Strehlitz and the eastern part of Schleswig-Holstein were still 
covered with mighty ice-sheets. Regarded in the light of the 
movements of Alpine glaciers and calculated at the rate of 
one foot per day, it would take about 11,000 years for the ice to 
travel the distance of 750 miles from its origin in Scandinavia 
to Northern Germany. Hence, man was certainly in Europe 
30,000 years ago, living in a rather warm period preceding the 
last glaciation, excluding the problem of repeated glaciations and 
minor oscillations of the ice front. 

The geologist gives a longer period for the human race from 
the following considerations : (a) The rate of movement of the 
advancing ice was less; (i) the melting of the ice during its 
advance has been neglected; (e) how long was man living in a 
genial climate before the temperature dropped to such a level 
that the ice started its advance to the South has not been 
considered; (rf) if the inter-glacial period preceding the last 
glaciation lasted much longer than the post-glacial period which 
had a duration of 10,000 years for Northern Germany and if man 
was already in Europe at the beginning of the last inter-glacial, 
then many thousands of years have to be added to the above 
figure ; and ( e ) the cradle of mankind was hardly in Europe. How 
long did man live elsewhere before his migration to Europe ? The 
more recent discoveries of the Java and the Peking skulls have 
added largely to our knowledge of the subject. Geological and 
palaeontological evidence seems to indicate a very high age to the 
Sinanthropus Pekinensis and as that dates back to the lower 
quaternary, the figures for the absolute age of man rise consider¬ 
ably. Man was then undoubtedly- in Europe 30,000 years ago, 
even if he were not elsewhere much earlier still, 
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The Indian Caste System 
By C. Hayavadana Rao. 

. • (.Bangalore Press : Price , Annas 4 .) 

The author has reprinted, in book-form, his several essays on 
Indian Caste System originally contributed to the Mysore Econo¬ 
mic Journal. The relationship of caste to race; the theories as 
to its origin, the original Indian and the recent European ones; 
and some of the effects of the caste as a socio-religious system 
are touched upon in this interesting pamphlet. In bis edition of 
the Mysore Gase/feer , also, the author has considered these matters 
in great detail and yet, as he says, unless and until a scientific 
and critical study of the Sanskrit and Vernacular literature of the 
country 4s undertaken, nothing final can be said. It is not 
possible-to assert, with any certainty, the extent to which the 
Aryans, the Rajas, or the Moghuls (in later times) claimed and 
exercised the right of promoting and degrading members of the 
various castes or state the areas and the communities within which 
there was such wide-spread miscegenation as to influence their 
entire future. The innate conservatism of the castes forcing 
them to cling to principles of endogamy and exogamy so rigidly 
laid down by tradition is another factor whose effect has properly 
to be valued. Application of generalizations, drawn from stray 
instances and inferences from the observances of particular castes 
or particular families, to other castes or different families is 
another danger to be guarded against. Regional considerations 
again play an important part in these matters and conclusions 
and inferences vary with altitude and climate. Nevertheless, even 
bearing all these in mind and interpreting the past with oar 
present-day trends and tendencies, we can safely assert that from 
the dawn of history in India kings donned a mighty r61e in 
promoting social intercourse and in relaxing the rigidity of caste. 
Dissenting creeds and new religious beliefs also helped them. 
These arc referred to and summarised in Chapter II. The break-up 
of Vijayanagara, like that of the Chola Kingdom before, tightened 
and strengthened instead of relaxing the bonds of caste; and 
Brahman expounders of law and usage lost the services of the 
court authority to which they were long accustomed to look for 
sanctioning a necessary change in religious or social matters. 

S. S. 



Two Centuries of Wadiyar Rule (1565-1761), Part I 

BV N. SUBBA RAO. 

THIS is a Kannada rendering of the articles on the same sub¬ 
ject in the Q./.M.S. The writer had opportunities of examining 
the original documents of which he has taken full advantage. 
This brochure deals with the polity of the Mysore Wadiyars in 
a clear and instructive manner. 

S. S. 


Sakalavaidya Samhitasararnavam by Virarajendra, Vol. 1 
Edited by 1). suinivasachar and D. I,. Narasimhachar. 
(Oriental Library Publications of the University of Mysore. 

Kannada Series, No. rp. » 

Printed at the Government Branch Press, Mysore. 

Price, Pc. 1 - 14 - 0 .) 

THE work belongs to the last quarter of the fifteenth century A.D. 
The author was a ruler of Kalale and his descendants filled high 
positions uuder the Mysore Kings in the succeeding centuries. 
The book deals with many ailments to which human flesh is heir. 
It deserves scrutiny by the members of the.medical profession 
belonging to the several systems. 


The C. S. S. Review for December, 1932 

THIS is a Special Christmas Number published by the Christ 
Seva Sanghain, Poona. W. A. Brown writing about * What India 
owes to Christ’ says that admittedly there was a certain quality 
in the life of the Christian Colleges in India that it was difficult to 
put into words but which made their influence in character-build¬ 
ing of central importance. 


Report on Archaeological Research in the Foothills 
. of the Pyrenees 
By j. T. Russell. 

(.Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 87 , No. is. 

Pub. No. 3174 .) 

THIS refers to the find of a Triton Shell in a Palaeolithic level, 
indicating wide migrations or trade contacts of the Palaeolithic 
hunters, provided the species existed in those seas during 
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Quaternary limes and suggesting that these hunters travelled or 
had contacts farther afield than had been previously considered 
possible. 


Archaeological Reports of the Travancore State 
for 1105 and 1106 M.E. 

ATTENTION may be drawn to the highly specialized variety of 
hand gestures (mudras) and poses of the body and limbs in the 
art of pantomime in Kerala. Twenty-four of the mudras in 
Kathakali , Bharata Sastram, etc., are given, (1) Pataka, (2) 
Tripataka, (3) Karttarimukham, (4) Ardhachandram, (5) Aralam, 
(6) Sukalundam, (7) Musti, (8) Sikharam, (9) Kapittham, (10) 
Katakamukham. (11) Suchlmukham, (l2)Mudra, (13) Sarpasirassu, 
(14) Mrigasirsham, (15) Anjali, (16) Pallavam, (17) Mukuram, 
(18) Bhramaram, (19) Hamsasyam, (20) Hamsapaksham, (21) 
Vardhamanam, (22) Mukulam, (23) Oruanabham, (24) Katakam. 
We look forward, with great interest, to the note on ritual and 
worship in Kerala temples promised by Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval, 
the Superintendent. 

The Suchindram temple, the Parthenon of the State, and the 
greatest ancient monument there, has sculptural representations 
drawn from Hindu myth and legend, suggesting deep spirituality 
and the abstraction of a super-terrestrial sphere. 

S. S. 


A. Studies in Cola History and Administration 
By K. A. NILAKANT.A Sastrt, M.A. 

{University of Madras , Historical Series, No. J, 1932 .) 

B. Mauryan Polity 

BY V. R. RaMACHANDKA DIKSHITAR, M.A. 
{University of Madras , Historical Series, No. 8 , 2932 .) 

A 

THE pioneer work of Venkayya and others was carried further 
by Dr. S. K. Aiyangarand now Mr. Nilakantasastri has published 
the work before us. As he says, nowhere in India do we get a 
sober and realistic picture of contemporary life as in PuranAnflru, 
while the inferences it afford* for reconstructing the history of 
South India are substantial. Mr. Sastri, in considering in 
9 F 
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detail the date for Karikala, is of the opinion that several 
events described in the eleventh century inscriptions must have 
happened at least five centuries previously and prefers the 
Pufananilru version to the late legends of the Eastern Chalukya 
and Telugu Co<Jn grants. Venkayya and P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 
naturally therefore come in for a great deal of criticism in their 
attempts to fix the date of Karikala basing their inferences on 
antiquated views and wrong premises. The author further 
discredits the efforts made to discover common ground between 
the early Tamil literature of the Sangham period and the late 
Telugu-C6<Ja inscriptions as the attempt to resuscitate legends 
so decisively rejected by the older epigraphists like Fleet and 
Hultzsch is no forward step in the reconstruction of early South 
Indian History. We should take a warning inasmuch as in 
Indian conditions history has too often a tendency to de¬ 
generate quickly into mythology and as historians may be led 
to take legend for history because of its connection with a 
name of undoubted historic authenticity. 

Particular attention may be drawn to the author’s account of 
moral life and administration in Cola times which gives adequate 
reasons for the vitality of village institutions in India, and he 
furnishes once more a general survey of Co]a administration from 
UttaramJriir of Parantaka. We welcome this addition to the 
existing literature on Cola history. 

B 

No. 8 in the Series is the Mauryan Polity by Mr. V. R. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. Puranas, contemporary literature, 
ASokan inscriptions and gleanings from classical writers have 
furnished the sources of information for five lectures delivered at 
the University in 1929-30, which have now been elaborated and 
published in book-form. The author believes the extant Arf/ia- 
tastra to be the accredited work of the Chancellor of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya and thinks that it is largely followed in the 
inscriptions of Aioka. Chapters on the central and provincial 
administrations and on local governments form instructive 
reading. From a critical study of the relevant inscriptions, 
Dikshitar believes that neither was Aioka a Buddhist nor 
Chandragupta a Jain. Who then is that Chandragupta referred 
to in the Sravanabelagola inscriptions ? Can we say that 
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Chandragupta and Bhadrabahu Srutakevali of these records 
are different individuals? A theory is postulated to show that 
the edicts of Asoka are not essentially religious in tone and 
character, as they contain data affording a reconstruction of 
the political history of this great monarch and his predecessors. 
From this viewpoint and with fresh interpretations and sug¬ 
gestions for different terms and passages of the edicts, Dikshitar 
endeavours to describe the character of the government of 
the time, whose constitution was a benevolent form of monarchy 
with democratic institutions, almost modern in character. 
Incidentally, he regards Bhasa to have been prior to Kautalya, 
in fixing the date of whose work astronomical evidence has also 
been canvassed (Book II, Chap. XX of the Arlhalastra). “ In 
the happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king: 
it is no happiness or welfare to the king which is not the happi¬ 
ness or welfare of the people at large.” The character of the 
Mauryan Empire approximated to the triple ends of a State 
advocated by von Holtzendorff: der nationale Machtzweck, der 
individuelle Rechtszweck and der gesellschaftlichc Culturzweck. 

S. S. 


Pralaya Tandava 
BV G. VASUDEVA RAO. 

( Printers. Modi Power Printing Works.) 

THIS is a collection of three poems published with an introductory 
note by Prof. B. M. Srikantia. The descriptive sketches are good, 
the metre is entertaining and the subject-matter is furnished by the 
forms of Isvara himself. 


1. The Death of Socrates 
By S. G. Sastri. 

2. Buddhist Pilgrims from China 
BY G. P. RAJARATNAM. 

(,Publications of the Karnataka Sangha . Central College . Bangalore .) 

THE authors of these interesting works are well known to the 
Kannada-reading public. Mr. S. G. Sastri has translated the * Death 
of Socrates’ by Lawrence IJouseman and incidentally served 
to remind us that Socrates was the father of freedom of thought, 
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freedom is a noble thing and to it “ stone walls do not a prison 
make nor iron bars a cage”. As Sir Walter Scott has delineated in 
the character of the splendid gipsy, even where a man is arrested 
and put in prison, his ‘boasted’ freedom lies in his thoughts. 
Advantage has also been taken in this work of utilizing the great 
knowledge of Mr. D. V. Gundappa and of securing his services for 
an excellent Kannada account of the life of Socrates and the 
condition of Greece during the period. 

Mr. G. P. Rajaratnam’s book is equally meritorious and histori¬ 
cally of great value to Kannada readers. Works on the travels of 
Fa Hien, Sangyun, Hientsiang and It-Sing are found in English 
but not so far in our vernacular. A concise account of Buddhism 
is given as an appendix. 

Both these will be valuable acquisitions to the vernacular 
literature of the country. 


Upadesa Sahasri of Sri Sankara 
BY Y. SUBBA Rao. 

(.Adhyatma Granthavali Series. Printed at the Adhyatma Prakasa 
Mitdranalaya, Chamarajapet , Bangalore City and 
Published by G. D. Raehappa.) 

MR. Y. SUBBA Rao, in his prefatory note, considers that 
the poetical portion of the work was that of Sankara as his disciple 
Suresvaracarya himself so asserts. As regards the prose por¬ 
tion, Vedanta Desika no doubt ascribes it to Sankara but that can¬ 
not be taken as sufficient testimony as he lived several years after 
Sankara. 

Another circumstance that gives colour to this is that the 
exposition of this work is quite in keeping with the views of 
Sankara as expressed in his other writings. The author has estab¬ 
lished this recension by a critical examination of the two editions of 
the work already published by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 
and the Oriental Library, Mysore. He has copiously quoted 
from Mr. K. A. Krishnaswami Iyer’s “ Vedanta or the Science of 
Reality”. He has throughout the work tried to assert that there 
is no Mulavidya, a matter on which, however, philosophers widely 
differ. The book comprises three prakaranas, (l) §i$ya-pratibodhana 
Vidhi, (2) KQtasthadvayatma Bodha, and (3) Asabgatmaparisan- 
.khyana. Summaries of the prakaranas and appendices giving 
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bibliography and word index enhance the usefulness of this 
valuable work. It is a welcome addition to Kannada literature. 

S. S. 


String Figures from Gujarat and Kathiawar 
By James Hornell, F.L.S., F.R.A.S. 

(Mem. Asiatic Society, Bengal , XI, No. 4 , pp. 147-164. Ns. i-j—o.) 
THIS is the first successful attempt to collect string names of 
“ cat’s cradles ” from Indian sources. Tabulation of the objects 
represented in this game shows that none is of any complete or 
flowering plant. Natural features of the landscape and country¬ 
side and celestial bodies and mythological subjects are not at all 
represented and features of zoological interest are rare. The 
geographical distribution of these games is not confined to India 
and most of these are also common to Africa. 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 1927-28 A.C. 

• (Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press.) 

THE inscription from Jainad (cf. Report for 1925-26 A.C.) was 
deciphered and found to relate to the foundation of a temple of 
the Sun called Nimvaditya, by Padmivati, the queen of Arjuna, 
who was born in the Dahima family and was the subordinate and 
favourite of the Paramara King Udayaditya. 

A number of interesting plates re. the frescoe paintings of 
Elloraare included in the Report under review with an account of 
them in the Appendix by G. Yazdani. Our attention is further 
drawn to the fact that besides at Ellora and Ajanta, frescoes are 
found at Pillalmari, 3 miles N.-E. of Surayyapet of the Nalgonda 
District, and at Anagondi (Hampe Ruins). The fresco at Ana- 
gondi represents nine female acrobats who have arranged them¬ 
selves into the form of an elephant and the subject is painted on 
the ceiling of a ruined temple built outside the present village near 
the ferry. From the undated inscription there, the painting probably 
belongs to the fifteenth century. Fresco work has recently been 
discovered elsewhere and we trust it will not be long before a 
connected and descriptive account, in relation to chronology and 
development, is published for «he benefit of the public. 

... ... S. S. : 
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Bibliography of Indo-Moslem History excluding 
Provincial Monarchies 
By Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B.a, 

(Memoirs of the Archaological Survey of India, No. 45 . 

Price Rs. i-so-o.) 

A PERUSAL of the list shows few indigenous writings prior to the 
advent of the Mughals into India, partly due to the fact that 
they have disappeared and were but few. Babar, Humayun, 
Akbar and Jehangir had memoirs of their work written either 
by themselves or others. They later gave place to annals of their 
reigns and chronicles either under official auspices or private 
authors and historians. These would serve as an invaluable 
storehouse of information to research scholars, if adequately 
published. 


Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 1930 

(Kern Institute , Leyden .) 

AMONGST other matters dealt with in this important work of 
reference, attention may be drawn to the excavations into the 
site of Nagarjunikonda, Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, in India and 
a pre-Angkor monument at Angkor in Cambodia as well as the 
study of Buddhist archaeology frescoes of Sittanav&sal. 


South Indian Epigraphy—Annual Report for 1930 
(Printed by the Superintendent , Government Press , Madras. 

Rs. 4 - 14 - 0 .) 

MR. K. V. SUBRAHMANYA IYER has been able to verify and correct 
the view of Krishna Sastri that the introduction Pumalar-tiruvum 
belonged to Maravarman Sundara-Pandya I, from the torn 
inscriptions of a Maj-avarman Sundara Papdya collected during 
the year. He refers to No. 291 from Alagarmalai which 
states that at the request of his mamadi (uncle) Hoysala 
Vira-SSmesvara, the Papdya King MSfavarman Sundara-Pandya 
ordered the assignment of the village of Tirukkoftiyur in Kerala- 
Singa-valanadu to the temple of Tirumalirufijdlai niprarujiya- 
Paramesv&min, for conducting the Vlra-S6m£svaran-fjandi 
instituted in it by the Hoysala King. This order having been 
issued in the eighth year and 988th day (i.e., the eleventh year) of 


the Pan^ya king’s reign would be about A.D. 1249 and not A.D. 
1228, and the absence of reference in these inscriptions to the 
conquest of the Chfila country are relied on. 

The first lithic record giving the specific information about 
the original place of residence of the Nayaks of Madura is noticed. 
They pame from Kanchi (cf. No. 255, dated S. 1488) and this is 
confirmed from other sources (Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 330). 


Baroda State Museum and Picture Galleries 

A DESCRIPTIVE guide to the Baroda museum and picture 
galleries gives very interesting information, and several pamphlets 
relating to early Indian coins, Muhammadan coins, coins of 
the .Gaekwads of Baroda, and Moghul coins, have been 
published. Of the early Indian coins, mention may be made 
of the following: Eukratides, Heliokles and Atellodotus amongst 
the Bactrians and Indo-Greeks, Arsaces VI and Arsaces XII of 
the Indo-Parthian dynasties, Kadphises II and Huvishka amongst 
the Kushans, Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I of the Guptas, 
Nahapana, Rudrasena, son of Rudrasimha, Simhasena and 
Valabhi amongst the western Satraps and punch-marked coins.' 
Amongst the Moghul coins, it is interesting to observe that there 
arc a few gold ones minted at Agra and containing the figures of 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Leo, Sagittarius and Pisces. Tavernier 
tells us that he saw the zodiac represented in the coins of 
Jchangir issued on a particular occasion and gives the diagrams. 
They are also referred to amongst the transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and it is to be hoped that it will be possible to 
secure a representative of each sign of the zodiac for preservation 
in the Numismatics Section of the Baroda Museum. 

- S. S. 

Jatakaparijata 

Translated and Annotated 

BY V. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, B.A. 

(Printed at M.B.D. Electric Printing Works , Bangalore City. 

Price Ps. 7 .) 

MR. V. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI is a well-known translator of 
such standard works on Astrology as Brhat Jataka and Sripati- 
paddhati. The authorship of the present book is ascribed to 
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Vaidyanatha Diksita whom Kcsava Daivajfia, author of Muhurta- 
Tattva, acknowledges as his Guru. The book is said to contain 
all that is valuable in Garga Samhita, ParaSara Samhita, Saravaji 
and the like. 

. Mr. Sastri has given an English translation with explanatory 
notes for each verse in this voluminous work of nine adhyayas. 
This is a second edition and it is a great improvement on the first. 
The descriptive contents answer the double purpose of a table of 
contents and a subject index. A chart of valuable information 
arranged within a circle round the figure of Kaia-puru?a is an 
interesting feature. 

No astrological library and no student of that science can 
be without this book. 

- S. S. 

Geography of Early Buddhism 
By Bimala Churn Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 

(Ktgan Paul, Trench, Trubner &• Co., Ltd., London .) 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, to whom the public is obliged for 
many valuable publications on Buddhistic matters, has assembled 
together, in this handy and well-got-up book, all available 
geographical and topographical information under the well-known 
heads of the five Indies—Majjhimadesa, Uttarapatha, Apar&n- 
taka, Dakkhiijapatha and Pracya. Under each division, the 
author gives its boundaries and treats of the sub-divisions, with 
their towns and villages; rivers and lakes and hills and caves. 
He also furnishes, in another chapter, similar information 
regarding Ceylon, Burma and other extra-India countries. The 
appendix on Cetiya is an instructive feature. 

This treatise is bound to serve a most useful purpose, which is 
enhanced by a comprehensive index and detailed references to 
authorities, both in the body of the book and as foot-notes. 

N. I. 


Dutavakyam. 

Translated by H. L. Hariappa, M.A. 

(Published by the Intermediate College Union, Bangalore.) 

MR. Hariappa has, in this work, closely followed' Pan<jit 
T. Ganapati Sastri’s Trivandrum-- edition of the play. As an 
Accomplished playwright, Bhasa has drawrt much from his 
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imagination, though he has presumably based it on the episode of 
that name in the Mahabhhrata which chronicles Sri Krspa’s embassy 
to Dhrtar2.$tra’s court on behalf of the Pandavas. As regards the 
date of Bbasa, a much-discussed problem, there is no reference 
in this book since the translator has referred to it elsewhere (cf, 
Q.J.M.S., his article on "Pratijna Yaugandhariiyana). Mr. V. R. 
Dikshitar seems to consider that Bhasa was earlier than Kaujalya 
as the playwright is referred to by that statesman. 

The language is unexceptionable and the letterpress and 
get up of the book are attractive. 

S. S. 


Astavakra Gita 

{Translated into English by Swami Nityasvarupananda, 
Ramakrishna Mission , Mysore) 

THIS is a dialogue between Janaka Maharaja and A§£ivakra 
Mahapji and embodies the latter’s teachings whereby the king 
attained Mukti while discharging his onerous duties. Janaka was 
a Jivanmukta aptly answering the description given in this Gita, 
viz. i 

srfcssr: i 

This excellent work has been dedicated to the Kajapji of India 
(His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore) whose detachment may 
be referred to in the words of A$javakra himself: 
mp *rr*icr i 

^iiascTT 11 • . 

N. I. 


A True Interpretation of Vedic Sacrifice 
By srimushna Narasimhacharya, b.a. 

(.Printed at the Kandan Press , Broathvay. Madras. Price Re. l-O-o) 

The author claims to have found the golden key to a true in¬ 
terpretation of the Vedas, so far wrongly understood and incor¬ 
rectly expounded, in the significance of sacrifices which, in his 
view, are only anatomical analyses and physiological functions aud 
which all Vedic scholars from £ayana to Macdonnell and Keith 
have failed to discern. In support of this, he gives extracts 
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from the descriptions of the various sacrifices in the Vedas. An 
examination of the originals referred to by him shows that ana¬ 
logies have been confounded with facts and that the excerpts 
themselves have been so extracted by him as to give a meaning 
not warranted by the context. It may be that the Vedic R$is had 
a peculiar fascination for comparing the sacrificial rituals with 
natural phenomena on the one hand and physiological functions 
on the other, but that is no justification for characterizing the 
Vedas as either physical science or biology. This attempt of 
the author reminds us of Vasant G. Rele’s exposition of the 
Bhagavad Gita and his theory that Vedic gods are figures of 
biology, a suggestion which is as ingenious as it is fanciful. 
We cannot get away from the facts that the Saihhitas treat of 
hymns, the Brahmanasof rituals and the Upani$ads of philosophy. 
Nor can it be denied that Vedic R$is were at first naturalists and 
became gradually pantheists, polytheists and monotheists. It is 
surprising that terms occurring in ‘Soma sacrifice’ have been 
identified by the author with parts of the human body, e.g., 
“ Aindra-Vayugraha” is alimentary canal; “Samya” are ribs; 
“TJpabhrit” is brain; “Agrayana” is aorta; “ Maitravaruna 
graha” is spinal column and so on. 

N. I. 

Karnataka Kavirajamargam 
Edited bv A. Venkata Rao, B.A., L.T. 

AND 

Pandit H. Sesha Aiyangar. 

( University Oriental Research Institute, Madras, zpyo. 

Price Rs. / -8-0 .) 

THIS is the oldest known Kannada work, which the late Mr. 
K. B. Pathak edited in 1898 for the Bibliotheca Carnatica Scries, 
published .under the direction of Mr. Lewis Rice. Thirty-five 
years after, i.e. in 1933, it still retains that unique distinction and 
a second edition of the classic, under the auspices of the Madras 
University, is eagerly to be welcomed by all students of Old 
Kannada Literature. 

In the present edition, the transliterated text in Roman 
characters is omitted and the roon^thus found is well utilized for 
appendices comparing the names of figures of speech in Nripatunga, 
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Dandi and Bhamaha, and supplying the Sanskrit originals from 
Bhamaha and Dandi which have been translated in Kavirafa- 
marga. Another appendix collates passages quoted or adapted 
in Nagavarma’s Chandombudhi, Kesiraja’s Sabdamani Darpana ., 
Bhattakalanka’s Sabdanusasatta , and Nagavarma’s Kavymalokaua. 
Others deal with passages proving the author a Jain, and a few 
Bandhas illustrating the text. An alphabetical index of stanzas 
and a running analysis of the contents and suitable headings 
are also provided, for which the critical reader is duly thankful. 
The corrigenda cover eight pages and the different readings are 
given at the end in two lists and not at the foot of 'each page of 
the text. There is, however, no reference in the text to suggest 
that there are these readings to consider. 

It is not clear from the remarks on page xxiv of the preface 
regarding the MSS. whether the editors had before them any 
additional MSS. besides those on which Mr. Pathak’s edition 
was based. The present editors have evidently followed one of 
the MSS. instead of making up the text from the best readings 
available. 

In the very first stanza, the reading is thus left unsatisfactory, 
the sense of the sentence being quite incomplete: 

& r avo set*"?* w’so si 

O' _* «■# 

maslo^a uvk vacasWrioid so n 

i^tScfiosraSridortov* i 

A *3 s3o SSSJBSSfJS SjSajorto 11 

Surely, Mr. Pathak’s reading of the third line, based on another 
MS. should have been adopted— 

..., wsssntiv*. 

This is also observable in the following :— 

(i) P. 6 , st. 21— 

should, we think, read • • • • 

(ii) P. 8 , st. 39— 

jr or 4 mjsJV^v* Sjadooensjo, rea( j iModv^VosJj* .... 

(iii) P. 15, st. 72— 

ortodJe 

This 'should be *tt*3Jjcjoao uArfooo **aao, as is clear from 
the sense and from the reading in st, 74. . 
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(iv) P. 19, st. 91— 

ad^ddoOjo should, we believe, be »^t*J?5odoo, which 
preserves the dosham exemplified, the wrong colloca- 
, tion of words and phrases. : 

• (v) P. 23, st. 114, lines 3-4— 

aasdj?* ujSj ^doaodou^M i 
dew^o.... * 

Here is clearly an error for Read i 

3: coij .... 

(vi) P. 26, st. 128, line 3— 

Kfilirn (erf) 1 
5 js?d (pso3o)do3J!V(o) g 

Here is an attempt at emendation which sacrifices the 
metre and misses the point of the illustration. 

Mr. Pathak has— 

« , i>r as 1 

ed ijotc&l&DCt 11 

which seems to be nearer the text. This is an interesting stanza 
and we shall give the readings of the two editions and our own 
suggestion. 

Mr. Pathak— 

isrsdJrt^ ortcSJi3dps?Su8( l dv5U,d» 
psS sJJiRJ djii'deasWpirtd £jjsvdj»>.-‘ 
dj»tdns?Sod . ittr as 

od j&^ddcd.aCt ddxspcdondo. 

•, Messrs. Venkata Rao & Sesha Aiyangar— 

padortsj urto3j*asipsAsafSU,d 
-» u 

Piddos-jotijW'Ejjj sxpirtd 

dj)(dfio sodjd i.tin djF^pstir oa(odi) 

i6»(d (paoJo) dcdjlV ( 0 ) SdcspdpoSdoo. 

The true reading probably is— 

• ■ Pidortdj wdcdJiSdpsrtsaiekJ.dp 

-j to 

pscSdJipjdjM'dJirtPPSrtd dJ*Vdjsv« 
doit dnsdoajd AttSndofJ, Safcr as 

osd &td&&a4( adesiptJSodiSa. . . 

It is apparently thought that no .quotations from previous 
literature are to be found in this work (Preface, p. 22), the quota¬ 
tions under prasa, etc., being interpolations (foot note* p. 22). 

l A. fr** 3 A. & C. 
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But it has to be noticed that one merit in Kannada Lakshana- 
granthas is a careful and meticulous use of quotations from 
older writers by way of illustrations to rules and “ Nripatunga ”, 
whoever he is, is no exception. In the stanza under reference, 
the writer is giving an instance of one of two errors mentioned in 
st. 127; that of using a Guru where a Laghu ought to be, and 
vice vfrsa. Inst. 128 he gives examples of making 

a syllable long where it should be short. These are: for 

urtadjrf, f 0 r •***«, f or el^sS?: 4 , ssswtS ( t j, e t rue read¬ 

ing, which satisfies the metre) for ° 58lS (which is the corrupt 
reading, apparently corrected by a copyist), for ®* t * fS ** 

These, especially the negative forms of the verb, are taken 
even by the author of Kavirajamarga as errors, and as objec¬ 
tionable, when really the negative forms were the older forms 
found in inscriptions and nearer the Tamil forms which still 
persist to our own days. The older form in the accusative is 
noted by Kesiraja : Sutra 118, example: 

(Kittel, p. 143. Parishad, p. 103. Nripatunga himself in II. 
IS, 16, 17, 362. See also II. 104, p. 54.) That of the first 
person singular verb occurs in Kabbigarakava of Andayya— 

oetSo aJdoO .... sSod^^odJo sSoarsdsCoo i 

(st. 318)—corrected in a MS. into —but recorded by 

Bhattakalanka under Sutra 442. •»!«*($?«»-**» « ****1,° 

.... .... The negative form of the verb with the long w 

however, seems to have become obsolete early. A curious trace 
of this is preserved in Kesiraja : (one wishes the full stanza had 
been kept intact) Sutra 61 Kittel (p. 70; Parishad, pp. 48, 49). 
urtsjsa aoftAftAo u:S. -as »:S, -soasj, 'sad. j s no t obviously possible 

to go further into this question in the course of a review. 

(vii) P. 30, st. 145, *L s **, ai>;3 * l3jr should perhaps be 
(viii) P. 36, st. 19, line 4, should be 

Similarly, p. 42, st. 48, line 3, ‘-o'^s**** 4 should be 
and p> go, st. 145. »t“ 0 should be 
These have not been corrected in the corrigenda and we 
regret to say that we have noticed similar slips regarding 
M & u in the editions of SantipurSna and Rasa 
Ratn&kara. 

(ix) P. 38. st. 26, line 3. should be »°. 

(x) P. 42, st. 46, line 2, for sss-scanro read tftfutuortre. 
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(xi) P. 44, st. 55, line 4, we suspect the correct 

reading is Cp. Stanza 51 above and 60 

below. This is a phrase which the editors have also 
pressed into service for their theory about the author 
and nature of Kaviraiamarga, p. viii. 

(xii) P. 52, st. 99, line 4, should clearly be 

(xiii) P. 58, st. 104, line 2, is suiely See 

st. 106, line 2. 

(xiv) P. 62, st. 155, line 4, should not be »®H s * 5S5, ° ? 

(xv) Do. line 4, This is an 

important passage on which the authorship of the work 
has been discussed, but the editors quote this in their 
preface as */ OKadji^tjtawJjjido ( p . «). Again, their 
reading of ca ]] s f or explanation, as Mr. Pathak 

reads * a tsj,«° without any readings from MSS. 

(xvi) P. 89. st. 133, line 2, should be 

(xvii) P. 90, st. 134, line 1, .... should be 

tfvao&i&pao* .... 

(xviii) Pp. 109-110, stanzas 232-236. We agree with the 
foot note that these are either displaced from Chapter 
II or interpolated. They should be omitted from the 
present place. The remark in prose “ 
wSjSJjsrtro^rso ” seems to imply that these have been 
interpolated from another work on rhetoric or prosody. 
No such prose sentence occurs in the body of the work 
elsewhere. 

Into the vexed question of the authorship of Kavirajamargam 
we do not propose to go at any length, but refer the interested 
reader to the arguments and counter-arguments, involved inter¬ 
pretations and mistaken identities, clever inferences and tangle 
of surmises contained in (l)the Introduction to “ Kaviraiamarga ” 
by Mr. Pathak (1898), (2) two articles on Amoghavarsha I as a 
patron of literature (p. 197) and Kavisvara’s Kavirajamarga 
(p. 258) in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIII, 1904, (3) the 
discussion under Kavirajamarga by the profound veteran scholar 
Rao Bahadur Praktanavimarsa Vichakshana R. Narasimhachar in 
his Kavicharilc , Vol. I (1907, see p. 19, Revised Edition, 1924), 
(4) the article **> a »tadJ»rtr»J ) oqto oOoieo j by Sriman Narayana 

Srinivasa Rajapurohit in Karnataka Sahitya Parishat Patriie 
Vol, VI, (1921-22) pp. 96-113, and (5) : *, s =! 6 ,rt:5raeJ pp. 63-68 and 
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266-294, the last by Professor T, S. Venkannaiya in which the 
whole question is thrashed out carefully with all the materials 
available and the conclusion is arrived at that Sri Vijaya is the 
author. Briefly stated, the results are that Messrs. Rice, Pathak 
and Rajapurohit are for Nripatunga, Dr. Fleet for Kavisvara, 
and Professors T. S. Venkannaiya and A. R. Krishna Sastry 
for Sri Vijaya. a court-poet of Nripatunga. 

The present editors have a thesis of their own, compounded 
of all these views. It is that Sri Vijaya wrote a Kavitnargam 
"(according to Durgasimha), and that his disciple Kavisvara 
adapted the work, added some stanzas and illustrations and 
called it Kavirajamargam and ascribed it to his royal patron 
Nripatunga. We have carefully scrutinised every argument 
advanced in the preface and must frankly confess that they are 
not convincing. No fresh or reliable evidence of any kind 
is adduced, but assumptions are freely made in support of an 
arbitrary conclusion reached by them. 

For there is no evidence for the assumption that Sri Vijaya 
was the Guru of Kavisvara (ix, xi) or that Ponna refers to 
Kavisvara in his gibe at poetasters who make a re-hash of other’s 
works_" asjrtUjZlJcrwJrtsSjsJ^sSocSj saw* 

(xviii). And if Sri Vijaya’s work was not current and was 
buried and lost, how did Durgasimha and Kesiraja know the work? 
If it was current and well known, how dare Kavisvara offer this 
stale dish to his imperial patron as his work and even try to pass it 
off as the emperor’s own production ? And was Sri Vijaya a con¬ 
temporary of Nripatunga ? (vii) and did he write a panegyric on 
Nripatunga? (vii). Do the phrases avaiBaOjSSeo*, 

aesSivoiijtfiperv 4 , j n their context refer to poets in general or to 
Sri Vijaya only ? (viii). How can as4 in refer to “ * 

sSJtrtr " f (viii). Are we sure of the reading ? Why is the last 

line of the last stanza of the second pariccheda misquoted as 
i_.t aeodoSjijJjia sSjado ? (riojdriJo) 3fSnsnjt.t<jo so *<^ 

Kesiraja gives the names of a number of celebrated poets as sources 
of his j’s and adds there are other famous poets he has 
quoted. One such is Ranna, another Nagavarma and yet another 
may be Nripatuuga. He is not mentioning I.akshanikas at all 
but poets and Sri Vijaya may have been mentioned here for his 
Chandraprabhapurana. The aagument from silence (vi) is not a 
y convincing one. Durgasimha’s phrase vasiwriro ma y 
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refer to his poetic manner and style, and not to any work on 
Seeing that wc have not got this “ » the cxac t 

.process of adaptation detailed on p. xi would be a very fascinating 
study indeed. On pp. xiv-xv, we are treated to speculations 
as to Nripatunga’s mastery of the Kannada language, his 
disquisitions on the Alankaras to court pandits and the possibility 
of a Sanskrit work by him called “ Nripatungndevamarga ” 

" 'sOwwjeSj .... "sowssjoj .... •aauoOBj ” “ qSjb , 

• -a «J 

jj^uo wafsrtvj cSadJu >> ( X v). 

In the absence of real evidence or even of definite clues, we 
are not inclined to speculate in the matter of authorship but after 
reading all the literature on the subject we cannot help feeling 
that “ Kavisvara ” is a mere phantom and Durgasimha’s ‘ 
stJ * rlr<> ’ a delusive phrase. Sri Vijaya seems to be the only true 
begetter, if even he does not someday dissolve into a title of 
Nripatunga, the Parama Sarasvati Tirthavatara and author of 
Prasnotharamalika. Kavirajamarga is not a wonderful masterpiece 
in either matter or style, and there have been royal authors enow 
in the world’s history and Indian annals before. Tradition and 
Bhattakalanka may yet stand justified when better MSS. without 
gaps at a decisive place (III. 217-230) are forthcoming. 

S. 

Zoological Survey of India. Bulletin No. I 

‘ (Price Rs. i- 12 -O. Director , Zoological Survey of India , Calcutta.) 

We congratulate Messrs. B. S. Guha and P. C. Basu on the 
excellent anthropological information which they have furnished 
in a report on the human relics recovered by the Naga Hills 
(Burma) Expedition for the abolition of human sacrifice during 
1926-27. A useful map showing the region from where the skulls 
were obtained forms a frontispiece for the bulletin. The villages 
in the area where the human sacrifice is practised number over 
seventy and are under the influence of two Kachin families. It 
may be unreasonable to assume that the skeletal relics of the 
victims of human sacrifice belong, in the main, to the head-hunting 
Naga tribes and it may possibly be that some captives outside that 
are included in these specimens. Applying Sir Arthur Keith’s 
method, the authors say that in a tbe forward development of the 
cheeks and the amount of protoplasm, the differences between the 
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two groups dealt with by them are not striking, both displaying 
Mongolian characteristics. But in the development of the nose 
and the forehead, the differences are fundamental. In comparing 
the results with other Naga tribes, certain affinities with other 
races appear to disclose, as for instance, the Melanesian skulls of 
New Caledonia, and the extinct Tasmanians in Oceania noted for 
their spirally curved hair. In summing up the discussion, it is 
stated that the Tasmanian skulls agree very closely with skulls of 
Group II in the conformation of the lower part of the forehead 
and nasal root, the similarity being greater than that shown by 
the Melanesian skulls with Group II. Hence, the Group II of the 
Naga crania agrees with both the Melanesian and Tasmanian 
skulls in the formation of the lower forehead and nasal root, 
showing undoubted Australoid characteristics in these respects, 
while on the other hand exhibiting equally distinct projection 
of the cheek bones and the retrocession of the nasal wall, char¬ 
acteristic of the Mongolian races. It may be Naga miscegenation 
with a strong Mongoloid clement is responsible for it. Possibly, 
the Negroid element, as revealed in the Papuan and Tasmanian 
skulls, was fairly extensive at one time in India. The tables 
and photographs give comprehensive details for a thorough and 
diligent study of this absorbing subject. 


S. S. 



EDITORIAL 


We regret to record the demise of the lamented Rajadharma 
Pravina C. S. Doraswamy Iyer, B.A., B.L., Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Mysore, and also that of Mr. S. Shamanna, B.A., B.L., 
one of the senior advocates of that Court. A distinguished 
lawyer, an eminent judge and a thoroughly practical man of 
affairs, Mr. Doraswami Iyer had endeared himself to all. He was 
one of the foundation members of the Mythic Society and latterly 
a Vice-President. Mr. Shamanna was also an old member of the 
Society and had great literary tastes. We offer our condolences 
to the bereaved members of their families. 

* 

• * 

We congratulate Lt.-Col. Burke, the British Resident in 
Mysore and Mr. V. T. Krishnnmncharya, Dewan of Baroda, 
on the knighthoods conferred upon them; Rao Bahadur Dr. 
S. Krishnaswami Iyengar and Mr. C. Hnyavadana Rao on 
being admitted into the Gandabherunda Order by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore as Rajasevasakta and Rajacharita- 
visarada, respectively, and Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao again on 
the title of Rao Sahib bestowed upon him by H. E. the Viceroy 
of India. The recipients richly deserve these honours and it is 
a matter of great gratification to us to have to record them. 

The Journal of the Czechoslovak Oriental Institute, Prague, 
is the Archiv Orientalni of which we have before us Vol. IV, Nos. 1 
and 2. One of the articles relates to the sign of the Griffon- 
vulture and the true nature of the early alphabets by S. Yeivin. 
While its original name was not known, the sign of the bird, 
however, was used as an ideogram. In No. 2, V. Lcsny writes 
on the language of the Mitanni chieftains—a third branch of the 
Aryan group. While he agrees that the Kassites (whose records 
of the eighteenth century B.C. are referred to) may have contained 
some Indo-European elements, he holds with Prof. B. Keith that 
it is far from established that they were Indo-Europeans. Mitra, 
Varuiia, Indra and Nasatya are found amongst the deities of 
Mesopotamia in the fourteenth century B.C., identical, according to 
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Jacobi, in form with Vedic gods; but it does not follow that the 
Mitanni must have borrowed them somewhere in the Aryan 
period or before the Indo-Iranians were differentiated. The 
Babylonian origin of at least two of the gods has to be considered. 
Though Mi-it-ra-as, A-ru-na-as and In-da-ra might be thus 
explained, what about Agnis in the Hittite records? From a 
study of several aspects of these problems and the main distinction 
between the Aryans and the western group of the Indo-European 
languages being the retention or otherwise of thcr in the nominative 
singular of the -r stems, the author concludes that the language of 
the Mitanni chieftains was probably neither proto-Indian nor proto- 
Iranian, but represented with those two, a third yet unknown 
branch of the Aryan group. 

* • 

In the Adhyatma Prakasa, a Kannada monthly devoted to the 
study of Indian philosophy, the talented editor in the September 
issue discusses that love of the waking state is the impediment 
for the true knowledge of the Tattvas, after having considered 
"Avastha-traya ” in the preceding issues. It is because of this, 
dream and sleep stages appear as non-existing ; viewed in a true 
light, the waking, dream and sleep stages of others are included 
in our waking state. It is a great mistake not to take note of 
these facts. And he continues the discussion in the October 
issue under “Avastha 

* * 

Attention may usefully be drawn to the following in the 
S/irine of Wisdom for Winter 1932 under “ Li eh Tsze ” and the 
classic of fullness and emptiness. 

“ The Perfect Man has no thought of Self. 

The Spiritual Man has no thought of merit. 

The Sage has no thought of fame.” 

.** 

Writing on the Svastika in Man in India for April-September 
1932, Principal Kalipadamitra regards it as an auspicious symbol, 
of hoary antiquity, representing the movement of the Sun and 
connected with his worship as Apollo, Surya, Odin or other 
Sun-gods. Its occurrence otj coins, ancient inscriptions and 
elsewhere no doubt established its use in Assyria, Egypt and 
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India. It may also be pointed out that it is commonly used in 
the rangavalli designs of Hindu houses. 

*** 

“The Mysore Tiger” is the heading of an article on Tippu 
Sultan in Subodha for December 1932. The writer C. Sadasiviah, 
'n the course of an interesting sketch, refers to the Koran which 
Tippu was using for his prayers. He has collected the views of 
various writers on the character of this ruler and concludes that 
he was no religious bigot or cruel tyrant as he had been portrayed 
by many previously. 

M. Rama Rao writing on the political history of the Kakatiyas, 
in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, regards 
Krishna or Kanha Naik as a son of Pratapa Rudra Deva of 
Warangal, identifiable with the Hindu king of Warangal 
from whom Alauddln Hussain, the first Bahamani Sultan, 
exacted tribute. We do not know on what basis Krishna of 
Sewell or Ludder Deo of Barani is equaled in this manner and no 
reasons are given. There is no reference to Pratapa Rudra after 
1326 A.D., and if his territories were divided by his ‘sons’ after 
his death, there ought to be some evidence forthcoming. It has 
to be noted that after his defeat, Pratapa Rudra died on his 
way to Delhi (/. A. H. R. S., Vol. VI, p. 138), a statement made 
on the authority of Elliot III, p. 367 : Tarinn-i-Firoz Shayi. 

♦** 

Rama Sankar Tripathi does not consider that the last word 
has been said on the extent of Harsha’s Empire and he elabo¬ 
rately discusses this problem from several aspects in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for September-December 
1932. In his view, the theory of Harsha’s invasion of the South 
does not rest on solid foundations. The identification of Sila- 
ditya with Harsha is far from certain, and it does not seem 
probable that Harsha could play the r61e of a second Samudra- 
gupta, or that his victorious arms could penetrate so far South, at 
the very time when he had to bear the humiliation of an ignomin- 
ous defeat on the frontiers of the Deccan by Pulikesi II, claiming 
to be victorious over the Pallavas* And there is no air of reality 
in the passage of the Mayura, Under these circumstances, 
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a proper explanation of the references to Siladitya and Mahendra 
in the Gaddemane inscription becomes necessary. 

*** 

M. A. Doraswami Iyengar says that the date of Kumara 
Vyasa was probably about the beginning of the fourteenth century 
in the Jayakarnatakn for October 1932. Thus the period 1509-1526 
allotted to his Bharata by Kittel and Rice would require recti¬ 
fication. This question deserves further investigation and scrutiny, 
more especially as it involves the determination of the date of 
Lakshmisa as well. 

In the Ttri/ma/ai Sri Venkattsvara , a new monthly Journal 
devoted to the presiding deity of Tirumalai, for August, September, 
1932, T. A. Venkatesvara Dikshitar gives a reply to some of the 
criticisms of Dr. Thibaut on Sankara's interpretation of the 
sutras of Biidarayana. Thibaut rejects the views of Sankara and 
adopts those of Ramanuja: these reasonings of Thibaut have 
already been criticised by Prof. Sundararaman and others. Yet a 
fresh examination is timely and the writer has done justice to 
Sankara in his criticisms. The same Journal for November 1932 
contains a beautiful coloured portrait of Sveta-Varaha rescuing 
Bhu-Devi. referred to in the August issue. The latest issue 
received, i.e., for December, has two excellent articles. V. Sankara 
Aiyar deals with £abda Samrajya Chakravartin or Papini Acarya, 
the greatest of the Sanskrit grammarians. He is noted for 
terseness and brevity of expression without giving a chance for 
misunderstanding. His influence and fame lie in the fact “that 
he gave so accurate, so complete and so learned a record of 
the language he spoke that his predecessors are ousted and 
his contemporaries and the succeeding generations look upon 
him with admiration on all the rules he uttered, as if they were 
revelations from above.” 

.** 

The other article on ‘Srutis’ is by P. S. Sundaram Aiyar. 
While there are no records in music about the laksapa in 
each raga, there is full evidence that writers on music have, in 
the past, attempted to note the SamvSdi, Vivadi and Anuvadi 
relations between the notes i^ a raga, the graha and nyasa also 
in a raga; the duty of solving these characteristics devolved on 
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the modern observer. Indian music owes its origin to the Sama- 
veda-gina and contains seven notes in the descending order in 
their pitch. As Narada says, the pupil has to follow and imitate 
the teacher to master the art and the teacher to be qualified 
should be able to distinguish the Srutis as DIpta, Xyata, Karuna, 
Mfdu, Madya, etc. Following Nfirada again, when you pronounce 
a svara, you pronounce a Sruti, to be traced and found in the 
svara, like butter in the curd, fish in water, or bird in the air. 
These Srutis or sounds pronounced in music can be known only 
by the upadcSn on the Vlita alone. 

*% 

The Doctrine of Sphota is discussed by V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastri in the Journal of the Annamalai University for October 
1932. Sabdadvaita or Sabda-monism or the other terms by which 
this doctrine has been known in some Brahmanas and Upanisads 
which also mention two other conceptions of monism, viz., Satta- 
monism and VijnSna-monism, fully developed into two different 
schools of philosophy by Sankara and Gautama Buddha. The four 
disciples of the latter to whom Gautama imparled his gospel 
propounded four different schools of Buddhistic philosophy. 
These are proposed to be considered by the author in this and the 
succeeding issues of the Journal. The fundamentals of the Sphota 
doctrine, according to Katyayana whose elucidation of Sabda is 
nearest, Sabda is nitya, artha is nitya and their relation or 
Vacyavacakabhava is nitya. Patanjali distinguishes the Sphota 
sabda from dhvani. Bhartfhari believes in the ultimate reality of 
the one being, i.e., Sabda ; and the Vedas are sources of the reali¬ 
zation of Sabdabrahman, as mankind cannot find better means to 
understand the nature of the ultimate reality in this world. 
Dhvani and Sphota are the two kinds of sabda, artha being only 
a vivarta of sphota and related to Sabda only as tadatmya. 
Hence, cognition is impossible without linguistic expression. 

a 

* * 

K. A. Krishnaswami Aiyar discusses the Bhakti cult in India 
in the Vedanta Kesari for November 1932. Faith being above the 
distinctions of caste and distinctions of life being due to Maya, 
offerings and sacrifices became of no avail. Liberation did not 
annihilate the individuality of the soul but meant freedom from 
the stains and frailties of the body. God, again, was to be 
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worshipped not in poverty and solitude but in the midst of life’s 
enjoyments. In these and various ways, the Bhakti cult has 
proved a spiritual support to ebbing national faith. Private 
worship, ritualistic observances and purificatory ceremonies still 
continue, though suffering under a melancholy cloud in an age of 
indifference towards religion and spiritual ideals. Under such 
conditions, what is the critical value of faith and reason ? The 
author describes faith as bold, quick and impulsive; credulous, 
flexible and generous ; promoting superstition and questionable 
practices: reason being suspicious, slow and deliberative; calcu¬ 
lating, steady and circumspect ; cautious, discriminating and 
iconoclastic; and the professed guide of all ; and concludes that 
where reason distinctly points to one way, it is unwise to be led 
by faith into another. 

•** 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for September 1932, 
K. Markandeya Sarnia replies to the criticisms of K. Kama Kao 
in regard to the question of the identity of Vidyaranya and 
MadhavacJrya. Absence of reference to the pre-Sanyasa stage 
in later works and to Vidyaranya in the admitted works of 
MadhaviicSrya is natural and easily explained. Attention is 
invited to the fact that Jivanmukti Viveka is a work of Madhava- 
carya and the author of this work has announced himself as the 
author of Parisara-Smftivyakhya. This is generally accepted 
and supported also by the author of Viramitrodaya. There could 
be no hesitation, on many another ground, in agreeing with the 
writer that the character and description of Vidyaranya agree, point 
by point, with that of Madhavacarya, the brother of Saya^a. 
Rama Rao only repeated, without breaking any fresh ground, 
old arguments to which R. Narasimhachar had given an effective 
reply. 




Books received during the Quarter ending 
31st December 1932. 


Presented by :— 

University of Madras. 

The Mauryan Polity—by V. R. R. Dikshitar. 

Studies in Cola History and Administration—by K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 

Composition of Caddoan Linguistic Stock (S.M.C., Vol. 87, 
No. 6)—by A. Lesser and G. Welthish. 

Preliminary Classification of Pre-historic South-Western 
Basketry (S.M.C., Vol. 87, No. 7)—by Gene Welthish. 

Archaeological Researches in the Foot-hills of the Pyrenees 
(S.M.C., Vol. 87, No. 11)—by G. T. Russell. 

Government of Trevencore— 

Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. VII, Pt. II—by A. S. 
Ramanatha Ayyar. 

Government of Mysore— (Drparltncntal Reports) — 

Stationery Depot—1931-32. 

Presses—1931-32. 

Meteorology—1931-32. 

Geology—1931 -32. 

Health—1931. 

Revenue Survey—1931-32. 

Administration—1931-32. 

Proceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly—June 
1932. 

Government of Madrae— 

Report of the Madras Govt. Museum and Connemara Library 
-1931-32. 

Triennial Catalogue of MSS. in the Government Oriental 
MSS. Library, 1919-20 to 1921-22—by S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. 

Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy, March 31, 1930. 

Catalogue of the South Indian Hindu Metal Images in the 
Madras Government Museum (Bulletin N.S.G.S., Vol. I, 
Pt. 2). 
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The Palace, Mysore— 

(Astavakragita), with English Translation—by 
Swami Nityaswarupananda. 

Government of Indie- 

Bibliography of Indo-Moslem History excluding Provincial 
Monarchies (Mem. of Arch. Sur. of India, No. 45)—by 
Moulvi Zafar Khan. 

The Authors— 

A True Interpretation of Vedic Sacrifice—by S. Narasimha- 
charya. 

Indo-Sumero-Semitic-Hittite Problems, Pt. I—by R. S. 
Vaidyanatha Iyer. 

dyjjtsj tvdcdjtJ issarin* by N Subba Rao. 

A Ballad of Kerala—by M. D. Raghavan. 

Shrine of Wisdom, London— 

Plotemis on the Beautiful and on Intelligible Beauty—by the 
Editors. 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, Colombo— 

Ceylon Branch Report—1931-32. 

University of Dacca— 

Annual Report—1931-32. 

Procreu Book-Stall, My»or« — 

utwiJj—by t. N. Srikantaiya. 

University of Calcutta— 

Journal of the Department of Letters. 

Andhra University— 

Chitraprabha—by Bhagavata Hari Sastry. 

Purchased 

Jataka Parijata, Vol. I (Adhyayas 1-9)—by V. Subrahmanya 
Sastry. 
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NOTICE 


The Mythic Society having been registered as 
an Associate Society of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Rule 105 of the Rules of 
that Society governing the privileges of Members of 
Associate Societies is published for information:— 

Rule 105.—Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
of Branch and Associate Societies are entitled, while on furlough 
or otherwise temporarily resident within the limits of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library as Non-resident 
Members, and to attend the Meetings of the Society other than 
special General Meetings; and in the case of any Member of any 
Society aforesaid applying for election as a Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, nomination as laid down in Rule 4 shall not be 
necessary. 

S. SR1KANTAYA, 

General Secretary and Treasurer. 



THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 


ESSAY COMPETITION 

An anonymous donor offers, through the Mythic Society, 
Daly Memorial Hall, Cenotaph Road. Bangalore City, a prize 
of Rs. 50 (fifty only) for the best essay in English on “The 
Evolution of the Kannada Drama”. The existence of an 
indigenous drama in the Karnataka country, its development 
and its present condition as an histrionic art, with reference to 
authorities, if any, should be dealt with. The competition is 
open to all. The essay, which should be about twenty-five 
foolscap pages of typed or written matter on one side only, 
should be submitted to the General Secretary of the Mythic 
Society with a fee of Rs. 2, so as to reach him not later than 
the 15th May 1933. The award will be communicated to the 
successful competitor and will be announced in the first 
week of July 1933; and the prize will be given away at the 
Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society to be held about July 
1933. The accepted essay will become the absolute property 
of the Mythic Society for all purposes. 

S. SR1KANTAYA, 
General Secretary. 
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REVIEW OF 

PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION 

BEING THE JOURNAL OF 

THE ACADEMY OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

POONA 4 

Published in March and September every year 
Annual Subscription . . 

r ( 7». 6d. or 2.50 dollars I Foreign) 

The Review is the only journal of its kind in India and having an 
international circulation is the best medium for advertise¬ 
ment. 
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The Sight of the Heart. 

Greater India— By Halidas Nag. 

The Mysticism of A. E.—By Humbert Wolfe. 

The Infinite— By Tobias Dantsig. 

Thoughts on Kindness— By Hugh de Selincourt. 

Evolution— By J. D. Beresford. 

Light in Life—By Mahendranath Sircar. 
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TWO CENTURIES OF WADEYAR RULE 
IN MYSORE (1565-1761) 

By N. Subba Rau, M.A. 

(Continued from Vol. XXIII, No. 2, p. 193) 

IL Economic System 

Early Conditions. —Under the feudal organization of the 
period (1565-1610) agriculture formed the main occupation of 
the people. Land grants were, in general, made by the 
Emperor to his vassals. In some cases, especially whenever 
there was relaxation of imperial control due to the complex 
conditions of the times after Taliko$a, the Viceroy ( Mahd~ 
mandalehvara) at Seringapatam himself made these grants. 
These were mainly of two kinds: (1) Utnbali —the bestowal 
of a rent-free estate or village on a chieftain or individual 
for some meritorious deed or service. In this case the 
transfer of property to the donee was accompanied by the 
traditional eightfold 87 rights of full possession, (2) Kodagi — 

87 E.C ., IV (2) Ch. 23 (1578), 82 (1605) etc. NiJhi (underground store*). 
nit she pa (bidden treasures), join (springs), pashaifa (rocks), aishitfi (present 
profits), a Rami (future profits). siMAa^ actualities), saJhya-ga/n (possibilities)— 
$mba aftavitiha tejasvamyagaiu (eightfold rights). 
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an ordinary gift of land. In 1598, during the reign of 
Venkafcipathi Raya (Venkata II), there was a grant 68 of lands 
in Belagola to Betfada Chamaraja Wagleyar, brother of 
Raja Wa<Jeyar. This grant, according to the inscription, 
included some lands previously awarded by Tirumala, the 
Seringapatam Viceroy, to the Mysore Royal House, as a 
Kodagi. The circumstances of the grant throw interesting 
light on the economic conditions of the times in the 
principality of Mysore: In the year Vilambi (1598) Raja 
Wa<Jeyar of Mysore is stated 09 to have had an interview 
with Tirumala in the course of which the former said, * In 
our place there are no tanks and consequently no irrigational 
crops. We are growing ragi only, which is the staple 
crop.' ‘Thereupon Tirumala gave him lands in Be|ago)a 
yielding 100 khan<Jugas of paddy.’ 

Numerous other grants also, dealing with the economic 
conditions in the Viceroyalty, were made by, or under the 
control of, the imperial dynasty of Vijayanagar. One of these, 70 
dated 1576, refers to the agricultural organization of the villages 
and the items of taxes. Another inscription 71 of the same date 
relates to the grant of exemption from taxes on the barbers of 
Seringapatam sime. Another, 74 dated 1584, is a grant of lands 
to Brahmins on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. An inscrip¬ 
tion 73 of 1605, in particular, refers, among other items,' to 
excise (batti terige), tolls ( sunka ), cash dues ( suvcirnddaya ), 
import (olavaru) and export (horavdru) duties. There was a 
customs house also in Seringapntam as early as 1576 and 
perhaps even earlier; and we are told 74 how the officials of 
the department were obstructed by the people of the princi¬ 
pality of Mysore. 

*• M.A.R., 1911-12, p. 52. 

*• Tht Kaifiyat, B. 6-7; Pnttiah't Ms., (T. 1314. 

re E.C. , IV (2) Gu. 21. 

M M.A.R., 1911-12, loc. rit. 

»* Ibid. 

Ta E.C., IV (2) Ch. 82. 

,4 Vide f.n. 3, of. tit., ff. 2-6 : 7-9. 
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Later Developments (1610-1761) 

landed Property. —Raja Wacjeyar and his successors 
modified and developed the earlier system so as to suit the 
altered conditions of the times. The economic system under 
them was at first feudal but later, with the gradual decadence 
of the Vijayanagar Empire, the old system underwent thorough 
changes in the light of ideas of paternalism and contract. 

The agricultural organization of the period was influenced 
by certain ideas regarding landed property. Religion being a 
basic factor in the daily life of the community dominated the 
transactions connected with land. Custom and force of 
tradition were also governing factors. The Hindu law of 
property, contract, inheritance and gift as laid down in the 
Mitakshara of Vignane4vara and the Danakanda of flemadri 
was, as elsewhere in South India, freely observed in all 
transactions. The classical theory of state landlordism exist¬ 
ed side by side with the belief in individual ownership. The 
numerous land grants of the period give us an insight into 
these matters. 

We may note some interesting details relating to landed 
property. Possession of property by mortgage, sale, gift and 
exchange or transfer ( ddhi kraya ddna parivartanagalemba 
vyavahdra chatutfay again), as recorded in inscriptions, 75 had 
the binding force of law, only when the transactions were 
authenticated by the ruler of the time. The authentication 
generally consisted of the signature of the king followed by 
the Earth and Boar seal (hhuvaraha mudra) of the Mysore 
Royal House, impressed on the document. 76 Gifts, the 
common mode of acquisition of property in the period, varied 
in character: Umbafi —a regular rent-free ( manya ) gift 
followed by the traditional eightfold rights of possession ; 
jocli —a gift of land with the right of the government to quit- 


15 M.A.K ., 1907 08, p. 23 (1623) ; 1908 09, p. 26 (1663); E.C., III (i) SR 
64 (1722); Nj. 15 (1761) etc.; tf. With, I. Ch. 6. 

T# M.A.K., 1924, pp. 22-23 (1635); 1908-09, p. 20 (1603) ; E.C., IV (2) 
VD. 43 (1687); Hg. 113 (1670), 57* (1672); 1920, p. 40 (1673); 1911-12 
PP 56-57 (1674); III (i) SR. 14 (1086); 64 (1722); Nj. 267-268 (1758) etc. 
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rent from the donee; ' sdrvamanya—ra gift wherein the 
government relinquished all rights (tax-free)" 7 ; and free gifts 
of lands to gods, Brahmins and charitable institutions—these 
were generally in vogue. Disputes about property, such , as 78 
release of property mortgaged, payment of debts, etc., were 
occasionally attended to by the king whose decision was final- 
Grants once made with the right of the ruler to revenue and 
taxes were sometimes declared 78 rent-free or tax-free accord¬ 
ing to exigencies. Land grants to Brahmins were generally 
made in a village or group of villages under the designation 
of agrahdra, the entire landed property thereof being divided 
into vrittis (shares) which varied according to the extent or 
area of the villages. Sometimes these rent-free grants were 
followed by additional 90 grants also. A special type of grants 
was that connected with the success 81 of the army in war. 
In this case a village or group of villages was set apart for the 
service of God. Another type was connected with the grant 
of lands or villages on the day of efclipse, holy occasions (such 
as ardhodaya, sankramana, etc.) and anniversary days (of 
previous rulers) for the merit of departed souls. 82 Grants of 
lands to individual 83 Brahmins for distinction in ritualism, 
sacred lore and literature, to others 84 for distinction in special 
arts and sciences, and to religious 85 institutions (mathas and 

TT /?.£•„ Ill (1) SR. 137 (1614); TN. 116 (1613) ; My. 17 (1020) ; TN. 62 
(1623) ; SR. 13 (16641 ; 14 (1686) ; V (1) IIN. 8 (1660) ; IX UN. 118 (1705); 
M.A.R.. 1028. p. 54 (1708); XII TM 47 (1720); II SH. 249 (1723); IV- (2) 
YD. 17 (1761) etc. 

T * R.C., II SB. 250 ; 352 (1634) et:. 

r* M.A.R., 1924. pp. 22-23 (1635). 

*° E.C. , III (1) MO. 114 (1663); IV (2) YD. 43 ; 53 (1660 1067); M.A.R., 
1911 12. pp. 56-57 (1674) etc. 

•* E.C, XII Kg. 46 (1064). 

* s E.C., III (1) SR. 36 (1620) ; M.A.R. . 1907-08. p.23 (1623) ; IV (2) Ilg. 
119 (1670) ; XII Kg. 4 (1671)'; 1911-12, pp. 50-37 (1074) etc. 

** S.C ., IV (2) YD. 5 (1043); XII Kg. 33 (1663); M.A.R., 1908-09, p. 26 
(1675) etc. 

84 E.C., IX DR 64 (1668) ; M.A.R., 1910-11, pp 54-55 (1673). 

88 E.C.. III (1) NJ. 81 (1662); IV (2) Gu. 64 (1665); M.A.R., 1920, 
p. 40 (1673); IX AN. 90 (1750); 1924, p. 56 (1755); 1923. pp. 41-44 
(1760) etc. 
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dharma) for their upkeep, are frequently recorded iri the 1 
inscriptions of the period. Land giants in villages for the 
maintenance 86 of feeding houses ( annasatras ) were also' 
common. We have cases where villages acquired by purchase 
were given away as grants 87 by private persons with the consent 
of the ruler. Such grants were generally made to temples to 
provide for the rites and festivals of the gods. A kind of grtmt* 
known as archaka svdsti 88 (land for the maintenance of the 
temple priest) was also in vogue. Sale deeds relating to sale 
of vrittis by the donees (with all the usual rights) were often 1 
drawn up, and they had the legal effect on full payment 89 of 
the value of the vrittis by the purchaser. A unique form of 
land grant known as kaftu kodige 90 (a species of rent-free land 
granted by private parties) is noticeable in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Assignment of lands for military 
purposes (t.e., to meet military expenditure) was also a feature 
of grants 91 of the period. Sale deeds relating to sale of villages 1 
by government to private parties during the period throw 
light on the legal and economic aspects of ownership of land.' 
It is said 92 that as regards these sales ‘ the price received in 
each case wasnearly ten times the annual rental value of the 
same’. The quality and price of lands in villages were, 
obviously, governed by their rental value, among others, in 
such sales. 

Rural Economy. —Inscriptions and other sources further 
reveal the agricultural organization and rural life in Mysore 
under the Wafleyars: the village was, as ever, the most 
important centre of rural economy. 93 The village lands were 

»• E.C., II SB. 401 ; IV (2) HS. 22; V (1) CN. 273 (1072). IV (2) 
Ch. 138 (1676); Gu. 10 (1640) etc. 

" E.C. . Ill (1) SR. 04; IV (2) KI\ 45 (1678) ; Ill (1) SR. 14 (1686) etc. 

** E.C.. XII TM. 45 (1699). 

•• M.A.R. . 1910-11, p. 55 (1720). 

*• E.C., IX CP. 34(1756). 

E.C., IV (2) Nj. 267-268 (1758). 

Af.AR ., 1907-08, p. 24 (1761-1762). 

» 3 E.C. , IV (2) Ch. 82 (1605) ; III (1) TN. 02 (1623); Af.A.R., 1907-08, 
p. 23 (1623); IV (2) Go. 10 (1640)< 1008-09, p. 26 (1663) ; III (1) SR. 13 
(1664) ; XII Kg. 4 (1671); 1911-12,*pp. 50-57 (1674); IX UN. 118 (1705); 
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usually classified into wet lands ( gadde ), dry lands ( beddalu ), 
garden lands (lota, drama) and fallow lands ( kshetra ). Small 
plots of ground used to build store-houses ( tudike ) on, also 
formed part of village lands. Every village had a grazing 
ground ( kavalu ). In the forest regions the pasturage was 
known as gidakavalu. Cultivation was carried on largely by 
rain water ( katfarambha, i.e., natural cultivation) and partly by 
river water (nlrdranibha) , after the traditional manner. Tanks 
(kere), minor reservoirs (katte), ponds (kola), wells ( bdvi) and 
river channels (halve) were standing sources of water supply. 
The use of piggotta (ydta, kapile) was very common in places 
not served by channels and tanks. In addition to the tradi¬ 
tional eightfold rights of full possession, the owner of lands 
had the proprietary right to store water (by means of a dam 
on his field, <zne) for irrigation purposes and to safeguard the 
cultivable area (achhugattu) by proper boundaries, the right 
to make a bye-path or lane (kaloni) passing through his fields 
and to make sluices (nlroni) to facilitate the flow of water 
thereon. He was also entitled to use a portion of his land as 
threshing floor (lcalakothdra) during the harvest season and to 
build a house (griha) on his manor. We have an interesting 94 
list of kinds of paddy grown in the wet lands in the time of 
Kanfchlrava Narasaraja Wadeyar. Although there are no data 
as to the details of the agricultural profession, it is not 
impossible that the time-honoured methods were scrupulously 
followed by the ryots. 

The wants 94 of the rural folk were catered for by the 
ancient self-governing barabaluii system consisting of the 
“ village ” headman (goxoda), accountant (shdnabhaga), Brah- 

1828, p. 54 (1708) i 1910-11. pp. 55-56 (1710); III (1) TN. 63 (1749); 
1923, pp. 41-44 (1760) etc. I vide texts in the originals). 

04 fCanfhirtma Narasaraja Vijayasn, Ch. V, vv. 67-70: Katfiveya santfa, 
satydgd/ada Sanaa, goveya sanrfa, piriyarajanna , jtrige rdjanua, kasturi rajdmta , 
soma salt, ho/nmallige, iemiitti, hottevdfa, pushpa manjari. todagu, mafala 
kdnti, dumdridaya lali etc. It is significant to note that most of these kinds 
of paddy survive to this day in many parts of Mysore. 

® 5 Palace History , pp. 133-52 (Extracts bearing on Economic and Social 
History) «- 
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min almanac reader ( panchangada brahmana), blacksmith 
(kabbinada kelasadavanu), goldsmith ( akkasale ), potter 
(kutnbdra), washerman (agasa), barber ( kelasi ), scavenger (to!0> 
watchman (talavara), regulator of tank water [here nlruganti) 
and carpenter (< ojaravanu ). To Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar is 
attributed the fostering of corporate life in the villages by 
placing this system on a solid foundation. Barter and money, 
economy existed side by side. The emoluments of the village 
officials under the scheme of Chikkadevaraja varied according 
to the nature of their duties, being usually paid in kind, the 
gowijUi and shdnabliog being permitted to receive a greater 
share than others. Half the shanablidg's pay was paid in 
cash and the other half in kind. He had, besides, the right 
to ka^itada kdnike (fees for making revenue entries in the 
village accounts) from the ryots. The carpenter, potter, 
washerman, scavenger, blacksmith, watchman and others were 
allowed the right of receiving bundles of straw and a measure 
of corn from the cultivators. The village officials other than 
the scavenger and the watchman were to receive from the 
ryot a fixed quantity of corn (hafade), on the basis of numeri¬ 
cal strength of the ryot's family. In addition to all these 
perquisites, the village Brahmin almanac reader, accountant, 
scavenger, watchman and the regulator of tank water, in 
particular, were given rent-free lands varying in value from 
one to six varahas, according to their status. As regards 
the channel manegar (official in charge of channels) and 
others, it was ruled that they should be given a bundle 
of straw together with one measure ( kolaga ) of corn out of 
the produce. All the village officials were exempt from 
payment of taxes. 

Irrigation. —Irrigation was part and parcel of the agri¬ 
cultural system. Special attention was bestowed upon it by 
the rulers of the period. Raja Wa<Jeyar" is credited with 
the enlargement of the Kalastavadi tank and the grant of 
lands yielding 52 khamjugas of paddy under it. Chamaraja 

®« Macktniu Collttium :: Ms. 18-5520, fol. 27 (1616). 
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Wadeyar 97 is recorded to have repaired and restored the 
channel hear the capital, erected a big bridge and constructed 
channels on both sides of it, the lands irrigated thereunder 
being styled hosa bayalu (new plain land). Kanfhirava 
Narasaraja Wadeyar took keen interest in providing traffic 
and ifrigational facilities to agriculturists, as is evident from 
his construction of bridges across the Kaveri and of the 
famous channel Bangaradodjii nala named after his favourite 
consort. 98 To Devaraja Wadeyar is attributed the channel 
known as Devaraya nala, Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar," his 
illustrious successor, is said to have projected an embank¬ 
ment on the Kaveri (to the west of Seringapatam, i.e., on the 
spot where the present Krishnarajasagara Dam stands) but his 
scheme, we are told, failed owing to heavy floods. However, 
his abiding interest in irrigation is evident from the Chikka- 
devardjasagara nala, one of the longest channels in the 
Mysore District extant. The successors of Chikkadevaraja 
maintained the earlier traditions. We have reference 100 to 
irrigation under Krishnarajasagara tank newly built during 
the reign of Krishnaraja Wadeyar I, and to grant 101 of villages 
as agraharas, with tanks, ponds, etc., during the reign of 
Krishnaraja Wadeyar II. We have also frequent references 102 
in inscriptions to the construction, maintenance and repair of 
ponds and tanks in villages, particularly of those tanks which 
had breached, both by the government and private parties. 

Industries , Trade and Commerce. —Inscriptions promi¬ 
nently refer to weaving and tax on looms 0 magga terige) and 
botton (hatti pommu). 103 As an indigenous industry, next to 

7 0T Ibid., op. cit., fol. 30 (1631). 

•* Palace History, lac. cit. 

Bertrand, iv. pp 182-83; Loci man, ii. pp, 300-301 (vide Satyanatha 
Iyer’s A'dyais of Madura, p. 212 and Appendix ). 

• 100 M.A.K., 1910-11. p. 55 (1720). 

»® 1 E.C., IV (2) YD. 17 (1761). 

ia * B.C., IX KN. 95 (1671 ); III (1) ML 61 (1685); SR. 14 (1686), 64 
(1722) ; V (1) BL. 29 (1717) ; IX CP. 34 (1756) etc. 

»»> B.C., III (1) TN. 62 (1623) ; Af A.R., 1907 08, p. 23 (1623) ; XII Kg. 4 
(1671); 1910-11, pp. 55-56 (1716); 1928, p. 54 (1708); TN. 63 (1749) etc. 
(vide texts in the originals). • 
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agriculture, weaving appears to have been in a highly flourish¬ 
ing condition. 104 Rattan weaving was a by-occupation of the 
village folk. Mining and metallurgy especially as applied 
to iron, once in the hands of private individuals, formed the 
activities of the government under the reforms of Chikka- 
devaraja Watjeyar, as already referred to. The minor profes¬ 
sions, such as painting, tailoring, masonry and artisanship, 
catered to the demands of the people both in villages ( halli ) 
and towns ( [hiriyiiru ), besides being a necessity to the govern¬ 
ment. We have reference 106 to special treatment of artists by 
the rulers by the grant of houses and settlements to them.- 
The military and civil professions derived their income 
(suvarndddya) from salaries, and, in exceptional cases, from 
lands also ( davasadaya ) granted to them by the rulers. 

Trade and commerce were generally in the hands of the 
Vyiya and Banajiga (settis ) communities. Trade routes 
were controlled by associations of merchants in different parts 
of the country (nadu) and transport of articles from place to 
place was conducted by means of pack-bulls (goniheru)_ 
Articles of commerce were liable to local customs dues 106 
(sthal.a sunka ) and import and export duties ( olavaru , 
horavdru), on the basis of loads, the rates varying according 
to the nature of the stock. With the growth of the kingdom 
and ! the consolidation of conquests, certain reforms are 
recorded to have been introduced by Chikkadevaraja Watjeyar 
in respect of trade and commerce. 107 The places occupied 
from the pajjegars were strengthened, and market places 
extensively laid out. The merchants having, it is said, repre¬ 
sented to him the necessity of bringing the different products 
grown in various parts of the country to a prominent place 
and of determining the profit and loss on that account, trade 
centres were established in Gubbi, Turuvekere and other 
places where cotton, areca-nut and other products were 


104 Palace History , Mi. 

105 E.C., XII Kg. 37 (1663). 

108 E.C., IV (2) Ga. 64 (1665) ; Af.A.R. , 1923, pp. 41 44 (1760) etc. 
107 Palace History, toe. a't. • 
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brought and weighed and, later, taken to local markets for 
sale. Thus a sort of trade emporium for distribution of 
economic products over different areas was established. 
Besides, arrangements were made for the import and export 
of grains, spices, cloth and other things to and from the 
market places of the 84 taluks ( ga$is ), for the determination 
of profit and loss on theic account and for the assessment 
or levy of tolls (sunka ) on different commodities. The 
customs house (sunkada chavadi) was accordingly reorganized, 
a manegar, shanabhdg and kolukaras (menials) also being 
appointed to be in charge of it. On the road sides also, 
additional customs houses were set up with necessary officials 
whose pay was fixed. Sometimes special duties were levied 
on articles of commerce in local parts, the amount thus 
realized being formed into a fund ( pudivattu) to provide for 
car festivals, offerings and worship of gods. A record of 
1733 108 gives interesting details in this connection. Tobacco, 
ghee, oil, cloth, jute and cotton yarn—all these articles were 
levied at one tdru (a small currency denomination) per load ; 
paddy, rice and other commodities at ^ tdru. Corporate 
life in the merchant community was fostered by their own 
rules and regulations, the infringement of which involved 
‘ the deprivation of the privileges ’ of the body politic. 

Weights and Measures. —The kolaga was the unit of 
measure, used for measuring corn. Palla and khanduga 
indicated, as now, the sum total of ko\agas multiplied by seers. 
The unit of measure, however, varied in different parts of the 
country according to local custom or usage. Thus there were 
kolagas measuring 5, 12, 15 and 16 seers respectively. The 
entire system, it is recorded, 10 ® was reformed by Chikkadcva- 
raja Waijeyar who introduced uniformity in all the 84 gadis 
(taluks). The gold signet rings in vogue in different localities 
since the time of the Pillegars were examined, and as they 
were found to be varying, the anomalous system was given up 
and a new one introduced. The name of the taluk on either 


10 * E.C ., IV (2) Ch. 139. 
10 » Vi,it f.n. 107. 
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side and the figures of the sun and the moon were engraved 
on the signet ring which was left in charge of each taluk. 
Another type of signet ring made of silver with the monogram 
De (ilt)iio engraved on it was given to the subordinate 
executive, such as managers of atliavanc (local revenue 
establishment), killedars, hobfi and village officials, collectors 
of taxes ( sttnka , porntnu, samaydchara etc.) and promineut 
local men for daily use by them. Besides, the to(i, talavar 
and mrganti (the village menials) were provided with 
wooden planks with which to impress the seal upon those 
who disobeyed the Huzur orders and also on heaps of corn. 
A staff with the figures of the sun and the moon and the 
monogram De in the middle engraved upon it, was alsd 
ordered to be maintained in the village chdvadi (local public 
place) for purposes of estampage whenever the official 
(parupatyagar) desired. It was further laid down that the 
managers of temples in the taluks should be in charge of 
signet rings thereof, which had the names of the respective 
shrines engraved upon them. In the same way the different 
units of weights and measures, such as the maund, J maund, 
£ maund, kolaga , balla (2J seers), seru (seer), $ seru, £ sera, 
\ pavu, chatahi (\pavu), were all impressed with the royal 
seal, and it was ruled that all commercial transactions should 
be conducted with the help of these stamped measures. The 
weights were standardised as follows : 3 Kanthlraya varahas 
(weight) = 1 duddu; 1 duddu= 1 tola ; 24 duddu—\ kachha 
seer; 10 seers—\ maund (dadeya) ; 4 dadeya= 1 maund 
(mana) (No. I small) (40 seers); 44 to 46 seers =1 maund 
(mana) (No. II big). Grains, jaggery, areca, turmeric, 
tamarind, pepper, chillies and miscellaneous spices required 
for the palace were to be measured by big weight (44 to 46 
seers) while purchasing them and by small weight (40 seers) 
while using them for consumption. The same practice was 
ordered to be adopted in the market place also. 

110 That the use of the monogram Dt, as the distinct mark of the government, 
was widespread, is indicated by inscriptions on boundary stouti thus, * Maitiiru, 
Dt', ' Dt Maitiiru' (vide E.C., IV (2} Gu. 98 102, C. 1680). 
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Coinage and Currency .—Raja Watjeyar and his immediate 
successors appear to have followed the coinage and currency 
system of the Vijayanagar empire, the most important de¬ 
nomination of which was the varaha (a gold coin equivalent to 
9 hams). Kanfchirava Narasaraja Watjeyar, however, struck a 
new line. His spirit of independence found definite expression 
in the reorganization of the currency. We are told, 111 the in¬ 
numerable estampages of figures of gods on the gold coins in 
the country (belonging to the paljegar regime) having led to 
confusion, he found it expedient to have a uniform seal for all 
gold coins. Accordingly he struck in his newly established 
mint at Seringapatam, a species of gold coins famous as 
KantKirdyihana (named after God Lakshmi-Nrsimha) and 
regulated that these coins should be circulated widely as- 
fanain or hana, 10 hatuuns being equivalent to one varaha' 
and the weight of 9 hanams being equivalent to the weight’ 
of.one varaha, the two denominations being ordained to relate 
to the account and actual monetary transactions respectively. 
This was in the cyclic year 112 Pdrthiva, Vaiidkha suddha 11 
(corresponding to 26th April 1645). Kantbirava issued also 
another type of gold coins known as Kanthirdya varahas, as 
can be gleaned from references 113 in inscriptions and other 
sources. To denote smaller currency denominations he 
appears to have issued 114 the elephant type of coins ( Anekasu) 

111 Palau History , op. (it., pp. 103-04. 

111 Mackenzie Collections, MS. No. 18-1S-20, ft. 36-37. These coins were also 
known as Kanthircrva Ray a, Kanfktraoa Riyaravi ( vide My sunt Riiara Charitre 
by Venkataramanayya : Extract ). On the obverse of the available type of this 
coin (familiar as asala Kanthirdyi hana ) is to be seen the figure of Lakshmi 
Nfsimha, whereas on the reverse are some dots which have been variously inter¬ 
preted. The writer is, however, inclined to take them to represent the position 
of some constellation of stars, under which the king was bom or the coin issued 
at first. ... • ' : ' 

«» E.C.. IV (2) Nj. 267 (1768); M.A.R., 1928. p. 52 (1761); Nj. 7 (1762), 
etc; also Palace History (/,*-. eit.). ... • 

114 This seems to be warranted by the circumstance that Kanthirava was 
victorious over the neighbouring chieftains, the spoils of war consisting mainly of 
elephants which were stabled in his capital (vide K. N. Vi jay am. Ch. VI, vv. 
28-31). It is possible that the elephant type was Issued in commemoration of the 
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as well, about the same time as the hanams. ’ The coins thus 
issued continued down to 1761 and even later, side by side 
with the older types of Vijayanagar coins, such as varahas, 
nishia, gadyana, gutagadyana, gutavarahas , 115 etc. It is also 
interesting to note that Chikkadevaraja Watjeyar struck coins 
in his name styled Tandava Krishnamurti Devardya, m soon 
after the erection of temples to gods Krishna and Varaha- 
swami. The hana and the vctraha were, however, the 
prevailing currency in the period, as inscriptions testify. 

Finance: Sources of Revenue tinder the Early Rulers .— 
The system of revenue which obtained in the Vijayanagar 
viceroyalty of Seringapatam was continued under Raja 
Wadeyar and his successors with modifications and improve¬ 
ments. Land revenue was, as ever, the mainstay of finance. 
Excise, income-tax, customs, local and miscellaneous taxes 
were the other sources of revenue. The exact basis on which 
lands were assessed under the early rulers (down to Chikka¬ 
devaraja Wadeyar) is not clear, nor the share of income to 
which the government was entitled. It is possible that the 
rulers took from the ryots the traditional \ part of gross 
produce. Assessment was, however, fixed in terms of varahas, 
such as eradu varahada bhumi (lands assessed at 2 varahas), 
nalku varahada bhumi (lands assessed at 4 varahas) and so 
forth ; and the assessment was payable either in cash or kind 

victory. The obverse of this type of coins contains the figure of elephant, while 
the reverse is chequered. 

”* F..C., IX KN. 94 (1062) ; DB. 64 (1668) ; IV (2) YD. 64 (1680) ; Hg. 
57 (1072) ; 1920, p. 40 (1673); 1928, p. 64 (1707); V (1) BL. 29 

(1717); XII TM. 48 (1720); 191011. p. 55 (1720) ; 1916. pp. 71-72 (1737); 
1911-12. p. 58 (1753); IX CP. 32, AN. 90 (1759); 1923, pp. 41-44 (1760); 111 
(1) Nj. 16 (1761) etc. Note :—As regards the varahas , among other currency 
denominations, the records would indicate that both the old and new types were 
used alike in accounts and cash transactions during the period. 

118 Mackenzie Collations, ibid., op. cit., ff. 54-55. The exact date is not 
given in the record. Since temples to Varfihaswfimi and Krishna are both men¬ 
tioned, the coin must have been struck only after the Vnrnha from i>ri Muahna 
was brought to Seringapatam by Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar (i.e., 1675) (vide 
M A.R., 1908-09, p. 26). Dr. M. 11. Krishna describes this coin (a varaha) as 
the Krisb/a type (vide M-A.R., 1929? p. 33). 
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according to' local conditions. Land revenue comprised 
income from the following items: assessment of wet lands, 
dry lands and garden lands ( gadde , beddalu, tota), irrigation 
cess (for arte, achhugattu etc.), quit-rents (jodihana), tax on 
straw ( hullti harm) and income from sale of soapnut ( sxge ), 
sandal (srigandha) and other revenue-yielding trees which 
formed the property of government. Excise revenue was 
known as batti terige, ichalu lianddya (tax <jn toddy trees). 
Income-tax appears to have been levied on the following 
items: cash incomes (suvarndddya), incomes from grains 
(davasddHya ) and the aggregate of village incomes (grama- 
daya). Profession tax, a species of income-tax, was levied 
especially on weavers, being known as magga terige. The 
income from tolls was known as suttia, a special form of it 
being termed stha(a sunka (applicable to particular places or 
localities). Tax on tobacco was one of the items under this 
head. Tax on imports and exports was termed olavSru, 
horavdru. Property tax, an item of local tax, was levied on 
incomes from movables ( charddaya ). The house and sheep 
taxes (mane terige, kuri terige) were the common items of 
local taxes. Under the miscellaneous taxes were included 
kanike, bedige (presents, benevolences) etc. The nature and 
amount of taxes collected appear to have varied according 
to the conditions of localities under the different rulers. 
Revenue remissions are frequently recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the period. 117 

Revenue Reforms of Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar: —Chikka¬ 
devaraja Watjeyar, it is recorded, 118 reformed the revenue 
system—particularly as applied to land tax. Elaborate rules 
and regulations were drawn up by him for the organization and 
administration of it. A distinction was drawn between demesne 
lands and public lands, and separate officers appointed to 

117 S. C., IV (2) Ch. 82 (1806) ; HS. 36 (1007) ; TN. 82 (1623); 

1907-08, p. 23 (1623); IIT (l) SR. 13 (1664); IV (2) Go. 64 (1865); XII 
Kg. 4 (1671) ; III (1) MI„ 03 (1872); 1911-12, pp. 56 57 (1674) ; 1922, pp. 
122-23 (1676) etc. (iridt texts in tht origin,its). 

,,s Palate //Mary, pp. 133-152 (Exltftctx bearing on Econoutic qn.i /facia/ 
Hitt ary). 
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look after them, as already pointed out. The theory of 
state landlordism was the governing factor and every effort 
was made to increase the revenue resources (to meet the 
needs of the growing kingdom) with due regard to the happi¬ 
ness of the subjects. 

At first it was laid down that half the produce (such as 
paddy, sugarcane, the staple crops) grown in lands under 
the irrigation scheme (*.e., under dams and canals) in the 
Aslitagram division should be credited to government. The 
subjects, however, we are told, represented that this arrange¬ 
ment would not enable them to make both ends meet. 
An enquiry was accordingly instituted into the details of 
produce of one whole year, and it being found that the 
estimated income from and expenditure on production were in 
an equilibrium, the produce was divided into three portions, 
one portion being allowed to meet the cost of production by 
the ryots, one being left for their maintenance, and the last 
one being ordered to be given to government. It was regulat¬ 
ed that this arrangement should last for a year or two and 
that when normal conditions were restored, the original 
settlement should be brought into operation. It was also 
regulated that in lands irrigated by tank water, paddy and 
other crops should be raised when the tank was full, half the 
produce being given to government, while on the other hand 
during the year when the tank was dry the cultivator was 
allowed to raise dry crops and pay the government the 
assessment usually levied on dry lands. To facilitate the dis¬ 
charge of water in the canals and the cultivation of crops 
thereby, one manegar, one shdnabhaga, one toti and one 
mrganti were appointed according to the conditions and 
importance of the canals. To help the ryots in the harvest 
season on the demesne lands, one manegar, one shdnabhaga 
and menials were likewise appointed. 

As regards waste lands, revenue concessions were 
granted, with a view to bring them under cultivation. In the 
case of such lands which, ^ifter removing the overgrowth, 
yielded 12 hanas worth of produce, the shdttabhdg was 



authorized to receive from the ryots, according to the custom 
of the locality, at J of the produce for a period of fiv years. 
In the case of middle class lands expected to yield 16 hanas, 
J of the yield was to be received as revenue for five years, 
after which period the usual revenue (assessed on lands in 
general) wa» to be collected. In places where the ryots were 
few and waste lands innumerable, remission of a portion of 
land revenue was allowed in order to bring such lands under 
cultivation. In some parts of the country, we are told, the 
ryots represented their inability to pay the land revenue 
in view of the barrenness of lands. It was ruled that in such 
cases half the produce should be takein from them in lieu of 
regular revenue (in cash), and the produce so collected should 
be stored in the big stores at the capital. An order to this 
effect was accordingly issued to the taluk subedar. 

In addition to land revenue thus organized, a system of 
taxes, direct and indirect, was brought into vogue, with a 
view to meet the needs of the growing kingdom. At first 
these taxes were light. Thus cocoanut trees were taxed on 
the basis of yield of fruits, varying from 30, 28, 25, 18 to 15 
varahas per 1,000 fruits. The regressive method is interesting 
indicating as it does the quality of garden land, from the 
highest to the lowest, in different localities. In parts of the 
country where taxation on cocoanut trees was not the custom t 
the system of taking half the produce of areca and cocoanut 
trees was adopted. The procedure for letting out garden lands 
for areca and cocoanut plantations was as follows: usually on 
every 100 plantain trees a tax of 3 hanas was levied. As 
soon as the areca and cocoanut trees yielded harvest, the tax 
on plantain trees was remitted. As regards the major produce, 
it was ruled that either half of it should be given to govern¬ 
ment, or a suitable tax received from the owners. The tax 
on tamarind ( amarai) and jack trees in dry lands was based 
on the yield, varying from 1 to 2 hanas per tree. 

In spite of these facilities the haughty and wealthy ryots 
in some parts of the country are*said to have protested against 
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paying' land revenue and other dues to government and dis-< 
dbeyech'ie rules and regulations. 119 The ring-leaders were, we 
are told, brought to book and their property confiscated to 
the State. S6me of the ryots, however, realizing the severity, 
of punishment, were timorous enough to obey the orders.. 
They were left just enough means to maintain themselves 
and to carry on the agricultural operations. The remaining 
portion of their wealth was taken over by the government. 
Having realized that the facilities afforded to the ryots would, 
lead to relaxation of control, if continued any longer, it was 
thought advisable to curb them further and increase the 
revenue resources of the government. Accordingly the 
house-tax and other items of revenue, altogether 19, were 
levied and systematized. These may be classified tinder two 
main headings: (1 ) Local taxes: Mane terige (house tax),. 
hullit hanu (tax on grass), devaraya vatta (a currency dis¬ 
count), em sunka (duty on plough), gulavina pommu (tax on: 
agricultural implements), angadi vasara (tax on shop in the 
house), angadi pattadi (tax on workshop), magga kdnike 
(dues on looms), pashdvara (dues from fishery), uppina mole 
(lax on salt heaps), danakaru mariddakke sunka (dues on 
cattle skies), ktiri terige (sheep tax), gida kavalti (tax on forest 
pasture), ubbe kdnike (dues on clothes washed) and koudi 
terige (tax on dress). (2) Communal taxes: SantayachAra 
(tax on social customs), kutachdra (tax on assembly), jdti 
manya (tax on caste privileges), and maduve terige (marriage 
tax). 

Officials were appointed for the collection and supervision 
of these taxes. A manegar, shdnabhag, olekdr and others 
were generally held responsible for each item. Usually all 
these items of revenue were leased out, the total collections 
being added on to the aggregate revenue receipts of the 

114 This was in the year 1686. according to Bertrand. Political and economic 
conditions, as is well known, act and react on one another. It is possible, in the 
light of this contemporary writer’s testimony, that the exertions of Chikkadevaraja 
Wadeyar to save Mysore by meeting the financial obligations occasioned by his 
relations with the Marathas under SJilmbiiji, brought about a friction between him 
and his subjects which was successfully overcome {vide the writer's article 
Ckikkadevaraia Weufeyar and Ms Successors, in the July 1932, p. 33) . 
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respective villages. The taxes were also subject io enhance¬ 
ment according to the status and condition of the ryot. It 
was laid down that revenue froni this source should be 
remitted to the headquarters treasury along with the general, 
revenues, while arrangements were made for the strict collec¬ 
tion of revenue from the divisions thrice a year ( i.e ., in three 
instalments). The subedar of each taluk igadi) was required 
to execute a bond to the effect that he would increase the 
revenues of the taluk in several ways, such as pairu, paclihe 
(taxation of economic crops) etc. It was ordained that out of 
the annual revenues of 7,20,000 varahas (approximating to 
Rs. 36,00,000), every day two bags containing 1,000 varahas 
each should be sent from thegodis (taluks) to the king through 
the chief officer of the palace, at the time when the former 
used to put on his forehead the t\ka (the vaishnava mark). If 
there was undue delay on any day in the remittance of the sum 
to the palace, we are told, the king would devote his whole time 
that day to the recitation of the Ramayana and would not 
attend to other avocations of his until he had personally seen 
the bags and sent them for deposit to the treasury, after 
having got the varahas counted. The system was indeed 
strict, but the rigour of taxes told only on the recalcitrant 
section of the subjects, while as regards others, the ordinary 
practice and procedure were observed. It was by his prudent 
husbanding of the revenue resources of the kingdom, we are 
told, that he was able to amass in his treasury vast sums of 
money, which is said to have won for him the appellation. 
Navakoti Nardyana , 120 

Sources of Revenue under the Successors of Chikkadevardja 
Wadeyar (1704-1761).—The revenue history of Mysore in 
the eighteenth century (down to 1761) reveals the old system 
—modified by Chikkadevaraja Watjeyar—as being adjusted 
to the requirements of a polity dominated by the official and 
military elements. The main sources of revenue were, as 
usual, land revenue, excise, income-tax, tolls and customs, 

120 Literally Lord of nine crores (Wilts, I, p. 102); ef. the tale related by 
Taylor (in Oriental Historical Manuscripts, Vol. II, pp. 224-29). 
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local and communal taxes, and miscellaneous items. 'The 
details of some of these items differed in some respects from! 
and were improvements on, the earlier system. 181 Thus, under 
land revenue, besides the traditional items, were included 
tax on land sites of Brahmins and SQdras (brahmana nivesana, 
iudra nivekana) in villages and towns ( lialli, hiriyiiru ), moiety 
of income from rent-free lands granted to menials ( uliga 
manyada arevasi), dues from jodt lands granted as rent-free 
(many a da jodi), fee for assessment rolls (patte kanike), fee 
for estampages of seals on documents ( mudre kanike), tax on 
plots of land where greens were grown (soppina tota), tax on 
minor crops ( chiluvana pairu, jajari paint), surplus revenue 
collections of minor villages (upagrdmagala hechhu huttuvali), 
surplus revenues from lands under tanks—dues on crops 
raised under tanks and in gardens (kere lielagana hechhu 
hu((uva(i, kere pairu, totada pairu), fixed cash assessments 
(sistu nagadtt katiddya), tax on dunghills ( tippe holla) and 
on iron sugarcane mills (kabbinada habbina gdna). Under 
income-tax were included tax on profits in business ( Idbha - 
daya), and tax on income from exports ( horaddya ). Tolls and 
customs formed a major source of revenue and under this 
head were included octroi duties ( sunkada pommu) on cloth 
(javali), cotton (hatti pommu) and road tolls (viarga sunka)'. 
Under local taxes it is interesting to note that while the 
earlier traditions were maintained, most of the taxes intro¬ 
duced by Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar, as an exceptional measure, 
appear to have been already in disuse, only some being in 
vogue (such as devardya vatta, kuri terige and mane terige). 
An interesting development under this head in this period, 
however, was the tax known as bdla terige. It appears to 
have been a tax on animals having tails (i.e., cattle) as distin¬ 
guished from sheep and goats ( kuri terige, ddu terige), and 
was apparently synonymous with, or a shortened form of, the 


m R.C., IX BN. 118 (1705); M.A.R ., 1024. p. 54 (1708); 1928, p. 52 
(1711) ; 1910-11, pp. 55-50 (1710) ; p. 55 (1720); III (1) SR. 04 (1722) ; TN. 
68 (1749); 1014-15. p. 04 (1750) ; 1053, pp. 41-44 (1700) etc. (ride Iexit 
in the i>rifinals). 




item of tax danakaru mdriddakke sunka (dues on cattle sales) 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja Wa<Jeyar.i“ Another develop¬ 
ment was the item known as devata arevdsi (a moiety of 
incomes set apart for divine service). A unique tax throwing 
light on the political conditions of the times was the dandina 
kdnike (military cess). A similar item was that known as 
sendya (cess levied on military officers). These taxes appear 
to have been introduced in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Among the communal taxes, inscriptions prominently 
mention only jatikuta, samaydchdra m and puravarga (tax on 
certain sections of people in the city) which would indicate 
that the government had still its hold on caste customs and 
meetings in particular localities. Under miscellaneous sources 
were included the items known as surplus presents or bene¬ 
volences (hechhu bedige or kdnike) and fees for putting the 
t%kd on the forehead ( namagdnike ). 

Public Expenditure. —The details of public expenditure 
under the different rulers, as can be gathered from the avail¬ 
able sources, may be grouped under the following heads, 
though the amount allotted under each item (which seems to 
have invariably varied) is not clear: (1) Expenses of civil 

and military departments—such as salaries of establishments 
(i athavane, kanddchdra, etc.), maintenance and repair of forts 
and arsenals, and expenses of war; (2) Works of public utility: 
expenses connected with irrigation—construction, maintenance 
and repair of tanks, canals, minor reservoirs, ponds and wells; 
erection of feeding houses ( annasatras) and maintenance 
of roads in the interior ; (3 ) Devdddya: expenses connected with 

i»* Mr. R. Narasimhachariar would Interpret bala terige as taxes an children (?) 
(vide M.A.R., 1914-15, p. 64). Dr. R. Shama Sastri would render it as tax an 
animals with tails (?) (vide M.A.R., 1923, pp. 41-44). Although the exact 
nature of this tax is not clear, two circumstances would make it probable that ^ it 
was levied on tailed animals: one is the precedent set up by Chikkadevaraja 
Watfeyar, referred to above (*>., danakaru mdriddakke sunka, dues on cattle 
sales) ; the other Is the survival of the custom of levying fee on cattle in fairs and 
on the occasion of car festivals in many parts of Mysore. 

in Tax or fees levied for settling social and religious disputes {vide 
1923. lac. cit.). The object was, primarily, to prevent disturbance of public 
peace in local parts. 
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gods—such as construction, maintenance and repair of temples, 
mantapas, with provision for worship, offerings, ceremonies 
and special services (such as on the occasion of car festivals) 
to gods; (4) Brahmaddya : expenses connected with Brah¬ 
mins and Brahmanical institutions (mat has ), such as, provision 
for the maintenance of Brahmins and encouragement of 
sacred lore, in the form of agraharas, donations and grants; 
(5) Personal : Expenditure under this head comprised of gifts 
and deeds of charity, endowments to institutions of other 
communities, and household expenditure in the palace. 

An interesting feature of expenditure under the last three 
heads was that the entire income of a village or group of 
villages was often made over to the individuals or institutions 
or set apart for their maintenance. Although Brahmins and 
gods claimed special favour and privileges, the interests of 
the other classes were not neglected. For instance, the expen¬ 
diture on feeding houses was confined to all classes of people, 
while endowments were made to institutions of all communi¬ 
ties. Similarly, services in the country were thrown open to 
all sections, as we have already seen. For the taxes paid, the 
details of which varied under different rulers, the subjects had 
adequate returns in the security of life and property they 
enjoyed in villages and towns, and protection against the 
tyranny of the recalcitrant section of the populace. The 
happiness and contentment of the people during the period 
was no myth or fancy, but a hard fact, testified by the 
materials on the available records. It is significant to note 
that even when the power of the king was on the wane— 
especially in the eighteenth century—the paternal character 
of the government continued unimpaired, as can be gathered 
from the sources for the period. Conservatism and patriotism 
characterized the system (political and economic) which 
remained in full vitality and vigour undaunted by political 
cataclysms outside the country and unfettered by warring 
prejudices within. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHANDRAGIRI 

By V. N. Srinivasa Kao 

"•<- .(Continued from Vol. XXIII, No. 3, p. 387) 

Chandragiri and the Vijianagar Empire—The First Dynasty 
The various dynasties which succeeded to dominion in the 
south up to the end of the thirteenth century wore all indige¬ 
nous Hindu powers, with similar traditions, culture and insti¬ 
tutions so that the exchange of dynasties did not affect the 
government or the civil life. Village communities remained the 
real governing power under all the dynasties and looked up to 
the rulers only for protection from foreign or local aggression^ 
No wonder,' therefore, that the Hindu sentiment, then, about 
their rulers was ‘ What does it matter whether Kama rules or 
Kavana rules so long as wo are allowed to live peacefully ? ’ 
The Muhammadan invasions gave a rude shock to this 
complacent attitude. The people were accustomed to wars and, 
as these were confined to the fights between the armies of the 
rival kings outside the oity walls, the general population 
was untouched. They were allowed to follow their peaceful 
pursuits and the worship of their gods unmolested. It was a 
terrible spectacle to them to see their sacred places of worship 
desecrated and ' pillaged and innocent people massacred. 
The wanton cruelty to the unhappy wretches who fell into 
the hands of these conquerors filled them with unspeakable 
horror. South India felt that she must perish with her arts, 
her civilization and her liberties before these cruel hordes. 
People, were roused to a sense of their common danger and 
flocked to the.standard of any local chief who could lead them 
against thoir common foe with any degree of capacity. The 
universal reaction against the Muhammadans and the union of 
the Hindu royal houses resulted in the foundation of the 
mighty Empire of Vijianagar which, for a period of over three 
centuries, struggled with unabated zeal to preserve whatever 
was noblest in the Hindu ideal of a perfect government. 



Krishna Deva Raya, Chinna Devi and Nagala Venkatapathi Kuy«, Pounder ol Chandragiri 

Devi on the Tirumalai Hills. Empire, and Acliyuta Raya and his Consort. 
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The inscriptions of these kings which are ably edited from 
year to year by the Madras Epigraphical Department, the 
accounts of travellers, such as Ibn Batuta, Sicolo-di-Confci, 
Abdul Eazack, Varthema, the letters of Nuniz and P®s 
(Mr. Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire) furnish us contemporary 
accounts of this empire at successive stages of its progress. 
Modern researches by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Father Heras 
and other scholars have contributed richly to our knowledge 
of this empire. Abdul Razack exclaims, “ One might seek 
in vain throughout the whole Hindustan, a mere absolute 
Rai—for the raonarclis of this country bear the title of Rai. 
The city of Bidjanagar is such that the pupil of the eye 
has never seen a plan like it and the ear of intelligence haB 
never been informed that there existed anything to equal it in 
the whole world. All inhabitants of the country, both high and 
low, down to the workman in the bazaar wear pearls, or rings 
set with precious stones, in their ears, on their necks, on their 
arms, on the upper part of the hand and on the fingers.” 
Nicolo-di-Conti who visited Vijianagar during the reign of 
Devaraya II (1420 to 1422 A.D.) writes, “ The great city of 
Bizengalia (Vijianagar) is situated very close to steep moun¬ 
tains. The circumference of the city is sixty miles. Its walls 
are carried up to the mountains and enclose the valleys at 
their feet so that its extent is thereby increased. In this city 
are estimated to live 90,000 men fit to bear arms. Eight days of 
journey from Bizengalia lies the noble city of Palagonda 
(Penukonda) subject to the same sovereign. Twenty days by 
land brought me to the seaport of Pendifetamia (Dharma- 
pattanam near Telliclierry)—on the road I passed two cities, 
Odescheria (Udayagiri) and Centragiria (Chandragiri).” Nuniz 
and Pacs shower unreserved praise on the splendours of 
Vijianagar, its wealth, its beauty and the grandeur of its 
festivities. 

It is however outside the scope of a local history to follow 
in detail the fortunes of this empire; our task is to show only 
the contributions of Chandragiri to this empire. It has been 
shown that Chandragiri was «the seat of a viceroyalty almost 
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from the inception of the Vijianagar empire. Its chief Saluva 
Mangidcva and his grandson Gunda III were commanders- 
in-chief undor the emperors and were actively associated with 
them in their task of consolidating the empire. According 
to inscriptions, Saluva Gunda III conquered the Keralas, 
Tuluvas, And liras and Katakas and gave their wealth to his 
king. ‘ He was to Harihara as Maruti was to Kama, faithful 
and devoted.’ He is credited with having set up ‘ Salakumbha- 
lankruta Jayastambas ’ (pillars of victory coated with gold) 
in all countries conquered by him. His office as the general¬ 
issimo of the Vijianagar forces matte him shift his capita^ 
from Chandragiri to Kalyani and on his retirement, his son 
Saluva Narasimlia changed the capital back to Chandragiri, 
though he succeeded to the high office of the commander-in- 
chief of the Vijianagar army and chief minister of the 
emperor. 

During the period Gunda III was occupied with his 
military expeditions, separate governors were appointed to 
the Chandragirirajya. Nicolo-di-Conti also mentions having 
visited Chandragiri and refers to it as an important town 
in 1420-22 A.D. Mahapradhana Mallana was the first 
governor. Inscriptions at wide intervals dated 1408, 1417 and 
1444 A.D. mention him as residing in Chandragiri. His 
first viceroyalty appears to have lasted from 1408 A.D. to 
1417 A.D. An inscription dated Saka 1339 (1417 A.D.) 
states that he made arrangements for daily food offerings 
and lights to the God and that he completed the construction 
of the Tirumani Mantapam in front of the central shrine from 
the stone basement to the roof. The next governor was 
Srigiri-Bhupala, the son of Vijia Bhupathi. He appears to 
have reigned at Chandragiri till 1444 A.D. It has been stated 
elsewhere that the conversion of Sri Venkateswara shrine 
to Vaishnavisin must have taken place during his reign. He 
was relieved by Mallana in 1444 A.D. and died shortly after¬ 
wards (1446 A.D.). No. 172 of 1915 (Appendix) of the 
epigrapliical collections is an order by the king to Srigiri- 
natha of Chandragiri to remit the jodi to 131 Pon (Varahan) 
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and 6£ Panam or 1310 1/6 Panam from Tirnpakuli, in order 
that the amount might be utilised for the Periaperumal temple 
of that place. The order further directed the viceroy to send 
his own “ Tirvahichchittu ” to the Stanikas of the village to 
make copies of the king’s order (Rayasam) in the four registers 
and to place the original document in the hands of the 
Stanikas as a * Sasana The document is signed by Sri- 
girinatha in Kannada. From an inscription dated 1442 A.D. 
we find that a separate commander, Tippa Nagayanaicker, 
was appointed for the forces stationed at Chandragiri. This 
is interesting as it shows that some trouble was apprehended 
in this province about this period, probably some distur¬ 
bances between Saivas and Vaishnavas as a consequence of 
the conversion of the shrine to Vaishnavism. 

The next governor was Saluva Peria Mallayadeva Maha¬ 
raja, the son of Errakampayyadeva, a descendant of one of the 
brothers of Saluva Mangideva and therefore a cousin of Saluva 
Narasimha. His inscriptions appear from 1446 A.D. Peria 
Mallayadeva was succeeded by Saluva Narasimha about 1456 
A.D. Prior to taking charge at Chandragiri he appears to 
have reigned at Kalyani for about eight years. 

The period when Narasimha came to office also marks the 
decline of the Vijianagar empire under the first dynasty of 
its emperors. Several attempts were made on the life of 
Dcvaraja II and the disputes regarding succession after his 
death considerably lowered the credit of the empire in the 
estimation of the adjoining Hindu and Muhammadan powers 
who took the opportunity to invade the northern dominions. 
Devaraja’s successor Mallikarjuna had to be constantly at 
war, to preserve his dominions intact. The first offensive that 
drew Saluva Karasimha from Chandragiri was the attack of 
Kapileawara Gajapathi of Orissa who invaded the southern pro¬ 
vinces of the empire carrying his arms to Kanchi and to Tiruk- 
koilur. The tradition in Chandragiri about ‘Odfieraju-gutta ’ 
or‘the hill of the Raja of Orissa’, shows that Kapileswara 
attempted an attack on the fort on the Chandragiri durgam 
by raising a mud hill botween#this hill and the adjoining hillock 
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to effect an entry into the fort. The camp of this king on the 
adjoining hillock is pointed out to this day. Saluva Narasimha 
pursued the Orissa army right up to the banks of the Krishna 
and started on an expedition of consolidation and conquest. Two 
Telugu works ‘ Jaiminibharatam ’ and ‘ Parijatapaharanam’ 
describe the conquest of Narasimha and his able generals 
Iswara Naick, father of Narasa Naika, and Araveti Bukka, 
the progenitor of the Aravidu dynasty. It will be a long 
story to narrate all his achievements. “ The places described 
are distributed all over the southern portion of Mysore and 
the districts of Nellore and even Krishna where fighting had 
to be done to beat off Muhammadans. These series of wars 
took him close on the frontiers of the Bahmini Kingdom.” 
Mr. H. Krishna Sastry observes, “ The conquests of Narasinga 
and his generals which are narrated in these poems were criti¬ 
cally examined by Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu in his article 
on the Devulapalli plates. They confirm the statement of 
Nuniz and the Muhammadan historians that Narasimha was 
constantly at war with the Muhammadans and saved the 
Yijianagar Kingdom from becoming an easy prey to them at a 
time when the weakness of its last emperors Mallikarjuna, 
Virupaksha and his successors afforded a favourable opportu¬ 
nity for its enemies to crush its power and annex it to their 
dominions.” By 1481 (according to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar) 
“Malnad Districts of Mysore and west coast comprising the 
Mala Rajya and the Tulu Rajya with the country round 
Vijianagar were the only provinces under the effective rule of 
the Central Government, the southern Mahratta country fast 
slipping out of the hands of rulers of Vijianagar since the fall 
of Goa and Belgaum. In other words, it was only the 
territories under the control of Narasimha that were able to 
hold their own against the enemies of Vijianagar, the other 
portions fast passing into the hands of Muhammadans or on the 
high road to disintegration.” When it became inevitable that 
‘ the empire built at such great cost of blood and brains ’ 
should perish at the hands of the Muhammadans, Saluva 
Narasimha stepped into the imperial capital. Nuniz states 
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that, at the approach of his captain Narasa Naik, the emperor 
fled from his palace and there was not a single man defending 
the place and that Narasimha was much beloved by the people 
and raised to be king. Narasimha was an amiable and accom¬ 
plished prince, a liberal patron of letters, as revealed by the 
several works dedicated to him, a zealous Hindu and the 
ablest general of his day. The people could not have chosen a 
better man. It does not appear that he assumed the full titles 
of the Vijianagar emperors. His inscriptions at Tirumalai 
range from 1156 A.D. to 1189 A.D. and those of his sou 
Immadi Narasimha date from 1192 A.D. It would, therefore, 
appear that he was simply at the head of the empire. Henco 
it. is not correct to call him an usurper. His work in 
Chandragiri is memorable for the several buildings ho con¬ 
structed including the present fort. The story of the kite 
carrying off the rajah's turban from the Tirumalai hills, 
mistaking it for a piece of raw flesh and depositing it in the 
present site which led the rajah to build the fort, apparently 
refers to him. The building on the Tirumalai hill now occupi¬ 
ed by the Mahant’s Mutt was built by him. Under the 
guidance of his religious preceptor, he reorganized tho worship 
in the temples at Tirumalai and Tirupati and established, for 
the first time, Ramanujakutams or free feeding houses at tho 
shrines at Tirumalai and Tirupati. He gave the first great 
impetus to the spread of Vaishnavism. He was one of the 
greatest of Vijianagar sovereigns, so much so, that even the 
empire came to be known to foreigners as ‘Narasynga’ or 
the empire of Narasimha. He was succeeded in administration 
by his able general Narasa Naik who completed the conquest 
of his master and consolidated the empire. After Narasa 
Naik, his son Vira Narasimha had a brief reign and he was 
succeeded by his brother, the great Krishnaraya. From a 
manuscript in the Mackenzie collection (Taylor’s Vol. Ill, 
p. 650) we learn that Krishnaraya was a viceroy with his 
capital at Vellore and that Chandragiri was subject to him. 
He appointed one Venkatapathi Naidu as the governor of 
Chandragiri under him. After the death of Venkatapathi, 
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one of his two sons, Kasturi Naidu, was appointed by him as 
the governor of Chandragiri and the other son ho appointed 
as a ‘ Dalavoy ’ under him. He took him to Penukonda and, 
when he ascended the Vijianagar throne, he made him gover¬ 
nor of Penukonda in succession to himself. Chandragiri 
appears to have been a favourite resort of this king and it is 
said that most books written during his time were written at 
Chandragiri which would indicate that it was the University 
of the empire. The inscriptions at Tirumalai show that he 
visited Tirumalai whenever he could steal some leisure from 
his busy campaigns. Krishnadevaraya was the greatest of the 
Vijianagar emperors and perhaps the greatest of the South 
Indian monarchs and the success of his reign was in no 
small measure due to his famous ministers Saluva Timmarasu 
or Timmaraja, a Neogi Brahmin of Chandragiri, who took 
service under Krislinaraja’s father Narasa Naik and rose to 
the position of the prime minister during Narasa Naik’s time 
which position he retained till 1536 A.D. (Achuta’s reign). The 
statement of Nuniz that Krishnaraya put out the eyes of 
Timmarasu before his death on account of his suspicion that 
the minister poisoned Krishnaraya’s son and heir appears 
unfounded as we find him as a minister under Achuta also. 
In some inscriptions Krishnaraya calls Timmarasu his own 
body. He testifies to the greatness of his minister thus, “ He 
was faithfulness itself, the abode of all good qualities, whose 
glory outshone the sun and surpassed the gods in wisdom ” 
(H. Krishna Sastri). Krishnaraya addressed his minister as 
‘ Appaji ’ or ‘ Bespected Father 

Achuta, the brother and successor of Krishnaraya, was at 
Chandragiri throughout the reign of Krishnaraya, it is said, as 
a prisoner but, more probably, as a governor. He was first 
crowned at Tirupati, then at Kalahasti and finally at Vijia¬ 
nagar. The construction of the ladies’ mahal in the fort 
at Chandragiri is attributed to him. The names of two local 
governors at Chandragiri occur in the inscriptions of this reign: 
Bamabhattayya from 1536 A.D. to 1541 and Chinna Thimmay- 
ya Deva (1545 A.D.). This Chinna Thimmayya was probably 
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Salaka Thimmaraya, the brother-in-law of Achuta. The 
ruined temple near Thondavada on the road from Chandragiri 
to Tirupati, locally known as Timmapuram temple, was perhaps 
built during this reign. The architecture is distinctly of the 
Vijianagar type. The commander of the forces stationed at 
Chandragiri was Dalavayi Thimmanarasayya, a Brahmin 
general, who is described as the son of minister Somanadayya. 
Yirappanna, one of Achuta’s officers, constructed the 
Kalyan Venkateswara temple at Narayanavanam. Achuta’s 
reign is important for the internal reforms he introduced 
to put down corruption among his officers and the beneficent 
measures he evolved to repopulatc villages deserted on account 
of the exhausting wars of the previous reigns. The institution 
of village officers and the system of service and personal 
inams date from his reign. 

The next king was Sadasiva. His minister Ramaraya 
was the de facto king. The empire roached its zenith in 
this reign and also received its crushing blow at the battle of 
Talikota where, owing to the treachery of one of his Muham¬ 
madan generals, Ramaraya was betrayed into the hands of 
the enemy and was foully murdered when the Hindus had 
almost won the battle. In the confusion caused by the death 
of the king, the army retreated and the Muhammadans pursued 
the retreating army, sacked and destroyed the great city of 
Vijianagar. Those interested in the story may peruse the 
account of this battle in The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijia- 
nagara by Father Ileras. After the battle, Tirumalai, the 
surviving brother of Ramaraya, changed the capital to Penu- 
konda which continued to be the capital till 1586 A.D. 
Tirumalai deputed one son Rama to the viceroyalty of Sri- 
rangapattanam, another son Venkatapathi Raya to the vice- 
royalty of Chandragiri, Ginji and Madura with headquarters 
at Chandragiri while ho retained the eldest son Sri Rangaraya 
at Penukonda. Sri Ranga succeeded to the throne in 1673-74 
A.D. By 1580 he had lost the important fortress of Udayagiri, 
Vinukonta, Bellamkonda, T^ngedu and Kondavidu and the 
country included in them. When Sri Ranga died in 1586 A.D. 
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Venkatapathiraya or Venkata I, the viceroy at Chandragiri, 
succeeded to the throne and ruled from Chandragiri. 

The Chandragiri Empire (1586 to 1646 A.D-) 

A local chronicle states that Venkatapathiraya extended 
the fort and put up the two mahals at Chandragiri. His 
coronation was performed by the Vaishnava teacher Tirumala 
Tatacharya. According to local tradition, tho town extended 
during his reign on the north to Mangapuram, on tho east to 
Adapularepalli, on the south to Dornakambala and on the 
west to Mungilput, over an area of nearly fifty square miles. 
He appears to have attempted to reproduce Vijianagar at 
Chandragiri. Evidences of elaborate arrangements to lead 
water from the Mungilput channel to the moat aro still 
visible. Earthenware pipes connecting the moat, which 
apparently served as a reservoir, and the several tanks 
and wells in its neighbourhood show that the city was well 
served by a system of pipes. Between the first and the second 
walls opposite to the present mosque in the fort, there is 
a brick and mortar construction which is pointed out as tho 
residence of Tenali Rama, the famous court jester. From its 
appearance as a long hall with windows in the modern style, 
it would appear to be the Jesuit church which, according to 
Father Heras, existed here during the time of Venkatapathiraya. 
Venkatapathiraya appears to have attempted to win back the 
lost territories immediately after his accession. Whether he 
succeeded in this or not, he does not appear to have lost fresh 
territory. Mantla Ananta of Sidhout claims to have been the 
right-hand man of the emperor. Three others of Venkata’s 
ministers were Tammaya Mantri, Tarigoppula Mallana and 
Pemmasani Peddatimmaraju. His military commander was 
Gobburi Oberaya, his father-in-law. Venkatapathiraya 
married four or five wives; of them, the names of three 
aro known: (1) Vcnkatamma, (2) Obamma (daughter of 

Jillclla Rangaraya), (3) Krishnamma (daughter of Gobburi 
Oberaya). He had no children by„any of these wives. On this 
account and probably on account of the reverses at the 
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battle of Talikota, in which he appears to have taken part, he 
seems to have lost interest in the administration; and the 
presence of great religious reformers, like Tatacharya and 
Appayya Dikshita and Jesuit Missionaries, who even hoped to 
convert him to Christianity, helped to divert him from the 
concerns of his empire and devote his time to religious specu¬ 
lation and literary pastime. He was a great devotee of 
Venkateswara. Copper-plate inscriptions of his time bear 
the signature of ‘Sri Venkateswara’. A copper statue of 
Venkatapathiraya still adorns the right side of the entrance 
into the Venkateswara temple on Tirumalai. He was 
equally indifferent to the palace intrigues regarding his 
successor and brought about one of the most horrible tragedies 
ever heard of in history, and for ever destroyed any semblance 
of fear of the imperial power. According to Barradas (A 
Forgotten Empire , by Mr. Sewell) he encouraged one of his 
wives, the daughter of the Gobburi chief, to bring up a bastard 
as her own son and even allowed him to be styled ‘ Ghikka- 
raya* or the crown prince. Three days before his death, 
however, he sent for his nephew Sri Ranga and crowned him 
with his own handB. Immediately after Venkata’s death, a 
claim was set up on behalf of the putative prince and Jagga- 
raya, son of Oberaya, the commander-in-chief of the imperial 
forces, imprisoned the new king and his family in theCliandra- 
giri fort and crowned the impostor. This led to a civil war, 
Echama Naik of the Vonkatagiri family and the Naik of 
Tanjore siding with the rightful king, while the Naik of 
Madura sided with the rebels. Echama Naik managed to 
rescue the second son of the emperor, who was brought away 
from the prison by a washerman, hidden in a bundle of dirty 
clothes. The emperor was then compelled to take his own life 
and the lives of the other members of his family consisting of 
his wife, three boys and two girls. 

Rama IV 

The prince who was rescued by Echama Naik succeeded 
in putting down the rebels and ascended the throne under the 
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name of Bama IV. He reigned from 1616 A.D. to 1630 A.D. 
The Muhammadans who were always on the look-out for 
opportunities to extend their dominions did not fail to take 
advantage of these dissensions and almost all the country from 
the south of the Krishna to near the borders of Echama 
Naik’s frontier, except the coast, appears to have passed into 
their hands. During his reign, the Bajahs of Kalahasti (the 
Damarla family) allied by ties of marriage with the family of 
Echama Naik rose to prominence and they continued to bo 
the most powerful generals under Kama and his successors. 
Though Bama IV married two wives he had no children. 
He selected Pedda Venkata or Venkata II, grandson of Alia 
Bamaraya, of Talikota fame, as his successor. 

« 'j 

Pedda Venkata or Venkata II appears to a *eon a 
luckier king than his predecessor. His talented brother 
Ohinna Venkata and the sons of Chenna (after whom Madras 
is known as Chennapatnam) of Kalahasti ably assisted him in 
restoring the prestige and authority of the empire." Several 
inscriptions confirm that Venkata II was a powerful prince. 
The great Tirnmala Naik of Madura and the Bidanur chief as 
also the chiefs of Karvetinagar appear to have assisted him 
in the battle-field. Mr. H. Krishna Sastri states that an 
infiwemmg document of his time now preserved in the ‘ Darga 
of Babayya ’ at Ponukonda, records the renewal of certain old 
grants together with bestowal of fresh grants to that popular 
Muhammadan institution. This illustrates the liberal spirit 
which characterized this last great Hindu sovereign. From 
the Telugu poem * Ushaparinayam ’ (Sources of Vijianagar 
Empire) we learn that the town of Madras was built by 
Ayyappa, son of Chenna of Kalahasti, who interposed it be¬ 
tween the Portuguese at Mylapore (St. Thome) and the Dutch 
at Pulicat to prevent their quarrels on this boundary. This 
account receives corroboration from the book * The Founding 
of the Fort St. George ’ by Foster (quoted by Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri) which states that the chief Venkatapathi (of Kalahasti) 
gave, with the permission of yenkata II, a cowle to the 
English factors to build a forf at Madras which the Naik 
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called Chennapatnam after the name of his father. It also 
states that the ‘ Chief was the lord general of Carnatica and 
grand Vazier to the king.’ The emperor who gave audience 
to Francis Day in IC40 A.D. was Venkata H. The coast line 
was then under the Kalahasti chiefs. 

Venkata II died at Narayanavanam in 1042 A.D. and 
with him passed away the last, of the great emperors of the 
Vijianagar empire. 

The accession of the new king, Sri Banga VI, gave the 
local chiefs opportunity to develop their schemes to throw off 
the yoke of the emperor and enlarge their petty states. The 
mutual jealousy between Tirumala Naik of Madura and 
Kantirava Narasa of Mysore led to the former inviting the 
Bijapu ' ' .0 invade the imperial capital which was now 

changed w. . elloro. The opportunity was not missed by the 
Bahmini kings. The Bijapur and Golkonda kings united 
their forces to crush the Hindu empire. The Bijapur army 
under M n stapha Khan attacked Vellore and the Golconda 
forces under Mirzumla attacked Chandragiri. Tho emperor 
was compelled to sue for terms. Professor Sircar observes, 
“ Between these two streams of invasions, Sri Banga, the last 
representative of the Vijianagar royalty, was completely 
crushed out. He offered a long and desperate resistar" 
his worst enemies were his own people. The insane pride, 
blind selfishness, disloyalty and mutual dissensions of his 
Hindu feudatories rendered all his efforts futile and the 
Muslims conquered Hindu Deccan piecemeal with the greatest 
rapidity.” As tho Jesuit Missionary Antoine de Proenza wrote 
from Trichinopoly (1G59 A.D.j, “ The old kings of this country 
appear, by their jealousies and imprudent action, to invite the 
conquest of entire India by the Muslims.” The same autho¬ 
rity states that Sri Banga recovered a part of his dominions 
* (about 1650 A.D.) with the help of Mysore and repulsed a Gol- 
eomla army that had advanced to fight him. Tirumala Naik, 
instead of helping him, appealed to the Muslims and opened 
the mountain passes to them, enabling them to carry the war 
into Mysore. Thus losing Ills last ally, Sri Banga finally fell. 

it r 
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Very little remains to be told after this period. Auranga- 
zib overthrew Bijapur and Qolconda in 1687 A.D. and placed 
these dominions under the Nawab of the Carnatic. In 1768 
Chandragiri was held by Abdul Wahab Khan, the brother of 
the Nawab of the Carnatic. In 1782 Haider Ali made the place 
surrender and it remained subject to Mysore until the treaty 
of Seringapatam in 1792 A.D. when it passed into the hands 
of the British. 

Conclusion 

We have seen that Chandragiri was actively associated with 
the first dynasty of Vijianagar in establishing it firmly on the 
throne. The second and third dynasties were a contribution 
from Chandragiri, while it was the capital of the empire for 
over a century under the fourth dynasty. No history of 
Vijianagar can be considered complete without an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the contribution of Chandragiri to that great empire. 
Sri Banga'B last act as the representative of the illustrious line 
of kings was to confirm, in his memorable grant dated 1645-46, 
the cowle already granted to the English factors by Damarla 
Venkatapathi in 1640 A.D. The cowle was signed * Sri Rama 


* r 



THE HUNDRED-PILLARED MANDAPAM 
AT CHIDAMBARAM 

(|Concluded from Vol. XXIII , No. 3, p. 337.) 

By S. R. Balasubrahmanyan, B.A., L.T. 

PART IV 
Later History 

In later times, the mandapam seems to have been used for 
the celebration of festivals of deities. During the days of 
Achyuta Deva the worship of * Govinda Raja ’ seems to have 
been re-established ; and with it came the revival of hostility 
between the followers of Saivite and Vaishnavite sects. The 
Hundred-Pillared Mandapam formed the bone of contention 
between the trustees of the two temples. With the patronage 
of Vijayanagar rulers, this mandapam seems to have passed 
under the control of the Vaishnavites. This might have 
happened either in the days of Achyuta Raya (c. 1529 
A.D.) or in the reign of Sri Ranga. From an inscription of 
the latter dated Saka 1565 (1643 A.D.), we learn that 
Sri Ranga repaired the big mandapa in front of the Tillai- 
Govinda Rajaswamin in Tiru-c^itrakutam (the Vaishnavite 
name for Chidambaram), the g5pura of the shrine, the vimana 
of the Goddess Pundarikavalli nacciyar, and the mandapa 
in front of Tiruvali Ajwan. He also made a gift of some 
villages. This was the period of the ascendency of Vaishnavite 
influence at Chidambaram. So it is possible the Hundred- 
Pillared-Mandapam fell into the possession of the Vaishna¬ 
vites. This right was again contested towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. For, according to an agreement entered 
into by the two parties on the 17th of October 1796, just a 
few years prior to the passing of the Carnatic into the 
hands of the East India Company (1801), during the 
administration of the Arcot-region by Huzarath Muhammad 
Moinuddin Khan Saheb, evidently the local chief of the Nawab 
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of the Carnatic, the Saivite party were made to concede, “ we 
shall deliver into their (Vaishnavite) possession the Hundred- 
Pillared-Mantjapam which belongs to the Vishnu temple 
according to mamool (custom) for the nthsavams (festivals) 
usually performed in the Perumal temple.” But in spite of 
this agreement, their differences do not seem to have been 
settled amicably. The tnaodapam had been kept closed in 
recent times, perhaps to prevent the possibility of the 
Vaishpavites getting into possession of it. In spite of some 
modern repairs, this mandapam of such historic associations, 
threatens to collapse at no distant date. 1 

PART V 

A Brief Description of the Mandapam 

The mandapam is about 160 feet long east to west, and 
100 feet broad north to south. The basement is feet high 
with a frieze of ‘ Yali ’—(in the portion called * Akrapattiyal ’ 
according to Dravidian architectural terms)—running in the 
topmost layer nil round which may be said to be a distinct 
feature of Dravidian architecture. 2 

In the western end of the mandapam, there is a raised 
platform, on which perhaps the coronation ceremony of 
kings took place and in later times the * pooja ’ of the deities. 
In front of it to the east is a large hall surmounted by a 
vaulted roof 3 which, together with the flat ceiling all round, 

1 For farther particulars about this period, see my paper, ‘ Chidambaram in 
Vijayanagar Days'—in the Journal of the Bombay Hiitorical Society, Vol. IV, 
pp. 40-53. 

3 See J. Dubreuil's Dravidian Architecture edited by Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar, p. 17 and Imperial Gazetteer, II, p. 174, para 1. . 

3 Fcrgusjon in descrilang the thousand-pillared hall of this place opines, 
“ Leaving oat the pillars in the centre is the one redeeming feature, and that could 
easily have been effected without the brick-vaults formed of radiating arches, 
which are employed here—a certain proof of the modem age of the building. 
These vaults are certainly integral, and as certainly could not have been employed 
till after the Muhammadans had settled in the south, and taught the Hindus how 
to use them.... ” 1 do not think that Kergasson is right in holding that the 
vaulted roof could not be traced in £ooth India earlier than the end of the 
sixteenth century or the seventeenth. 




rtlust have been once covered over with fresco-painting, of 
which only a few traces—a lotus design, a few human 
figures, etc.—are now found. They seem to be the oldest 
paintings in the temple. 

There are two entrances to the mandapam. Each has a 
small tower above. One is in the east and the other in the 
south. The latter seems to have been the main entrance, 
and it is provided with a flight of steps and Dvarapalakas 
in the niches down below on either side of the steps. 

There are four main types of pillars. Most of them are 
cylindrical in shape (A) with corbels of ‘later Cola style’. 
At the portico of the southern entrance, we have rows of 
fluted octagonal 4 pillars mounted with ‘bulbous capital’ (B). 
Where the portico and the central dome meet, there are two 
big-sized cubical pillars combining the features of * pattam ’ 
and‘6aduram’ in their formation. That these pillars form 
part of the old structure is evident from the fact that one of 
them bears an inscription of Vira Pandya discussed above. 
There are also two similar pillars where the main dome rests 
on the eastern side (C). At the extreme corners of the manda¬ 
pam there is again another set of cubical pillars but smaller 
in size than those (C) described above. They are decorated 
with unopened lotuses upwards and downwards between each 
‘iaduram’. It is worthy of note that these four different 
styles of pillars are assembled together in the construction of 
this mandapam. 5 

The Mauryan Hall 

We learn that, in the Mauryan capital of Pataliputra, 
there was a * Hundred-columned Hall ’ in which each 
column was separated from the other by equal distances of 
ten cubits. It was further stated by the late Dr. Spooner 
that the Mauryan Hall had close resemblances to a similar 

* The beginnings of this style are to be found in Pallava structures, and it is 
further developed in Cola times. 

Sec also J. Dubrcuil's Dravidian Architecture , p. 11. 

* Mr. V. Subbaroya Ayyar kindly 1-elped me with a ground plan of the 
mandapam, appended to this article. 
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hall at Persepolis—the throne room of Darius Hystaspes. 
Whether the construction of the Hundred-Pillared Mandapam 
of Cola times was an independent development or a descend¬ 
ant of the Pataliputra hall of Mauryan times and whether the 
Mauryan hall was an indigenous growth or of foreign (t.e., 
Persian) origin are questions involving a wider issue that 
should be left for the future. 



TWO DRAVIDIC PROBLEMS 

. By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyak, M.A., B.L. 

; (Continued from Vol. XX III, No. 2, p. 261.) 

Now, an exact parallelism in structure and function is 
furnished by a similar participle in Kannada, described in 
Sutra 235 of Sabdamanidarpana and discussed elaborately 
by Kittel in his Grammar on pages 109 and 110. 

This Kannada participle shows the following endings: 
-turn, -ttnm, -Ham, -te, -tie (older dialect); 

-ta, -td, -ttd (modern dialect). 

The following structural peculiarities of the Kannada 
forms are noteworthy for our purpose: 

(i) In the older dialects of Kannada, forms with a final 
nasal existed beside forms without the nasal; as Kittel has 
pointed out, -e of -te and -tte (the forms without the nasal) 
is an emphatic particle. 

(ii) The final nasal of -turn, etc. is, as rightly pointed 
out by Kittel, a part of the samuccaija -am annexed optionally 
to these Kannada participles to reinforce the idea of 
‘ progression'. 

(iii) The forms of the modern speech are based upon 
•tarn, -ttam of the older dialect, and the optional lengthening 
of the final vowel is compensatory for the loss of final -m. 

So far as the functions of this Kannada participle are con¬ 
cerned, they denote contemporaneous action or continuation : 
nagu-tum bandam (he came laughing) ; 
jadiyu-tum podedam (he beat chiding); 
unutum irdam (he was eating); 
modern ddutta hoguvanu edavi biddanu (he who runs may fall 
down); 

avanu tanna kudureyannu hudukuttd ttadedanu (he 
walked seeking his horse). 

Now, if we take up the Telugu participle, we note a 
very striking correspondence in structure and function. 
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The ending of the literary participle is -cutt, the final -n of 
which may optionally disappear before vowels in druta sandhi. 
The representatives of this in the popular dialect are -tu, - tu. 
The functions performed by the Telugu participle are in the 
main the same as those of the Kannada form [see Telugu 
illustrations given above]. 

(i) Structurally, Telugu literary -cun, undoubtedly allied 
to popular Telugu -tu, -tu, could be regarded as being cognate 
with Kannada -turn. 

(ii) The old Kannada dialect shows endings with and 
without the final nasal; the Telugu ending may drop its final 
-n in druta sandhi. 

(iii) Both in popular Telugu and in modern Kannada, 
the endings show alternatively compensatory lengthening of 
the final vowel after the nasal has been dropped. 

(iv) Both the Kannada and the Telugu participles 
perform identical functions. 

If Telugu literary -cun and Kannada -turn arc seen to be 
so closely allied in structure, function and later evolution, 
it is easy to see that the final portions of these endings may 
have had the same origin. 

Kittel has explained that -turn of Kannada contains the 
samuccaya particle -urn, the use of which in connection with 
the present adverbial participle is in keeping with its meaning 
of * progression ’ or * continuation ’. 

The Telugu representative of the Tamil-Kannada samuc¬ 
caya, is -un; and this -uti is probably contained in the ending 
-cun. 

In the light of this inference, the existence of alternative 
forms with and without the samuccaya in Kannada and the 
optional dropping of the nasal in Telugu before vowels, stand 
explained. The samuccaya was only a reinforcer at first and 
it must have been regarded as such in the earlier stages in 
Kannada and Telugu, in the former as shown by the existence 
of alternative endings without the nasal, and in Telugu as 
shown by the optional dropping of -n before vowels in druta 
sandhi. 
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(ii) The Infinitive of Telugu ( tumannarthaka) has the 
druta n in its ending -on. The uses of the Telugu form 
and of the corresponding Infinitives of Tamil, Kannada, 
Malay&lam and G6ndi are illustrated in the table given 
above. 

I may also point out here certain uses to which the 
Infinitives are put in Kui and in KuruM; these also remind 
us of the employment of the Infinitive in the south. 

Kui : The Infinitives in Kill end in -a, the semi-formatives 
of the verb-bases being incorporated wherever they have 
to be. 

(1) The Infinitive is used as the subject or as the object 
of a verb : 

mi bahta tiriba mane (you with to-eat exists, i.e., you 
have food). 

earn tinba unba gitcru (they to-eat to-drink made, i.e., 
they had a meal). 

(2) As an Infinitive of purpose, with tatigi (for the 
purpose of): 

lcr&di dega-tangi dunjite (tiger to-run for-the-purpose-of 
commenced, i.e., the tiger started to run away). 

seru riiva tangi (yoke of oxen to-plough for-the-purpose-of, 
i.e., in order to plough). 

(3) In Nominative Absolute phrases : 

vela srohpa-ne, sukattga gule lumbinu (sun to-rise-indeed. 
stars all disappear, i.e., the sun rising, the stars 
disappear). 

-ne is an emphatic particle in Kfli; cf. the use of -i in 
the Mai. Nominative Absolute phrase with the Infinitive as in 
own irikka-v-e, raman vanhu (he to-remain-indeed, Rama came, 
i.e., he remaining, Rama came). 

[Winfield, Gr., pages 134, 136.] 

Kurukh : The Infinitive in KuruM ends in -fi ; the Dative 
•ge is combined with it as -d-ge when the idea of purpose has 
to be conveyed, cf. the similar use of the Dative in the 
illustrations given above from the southern dialects. 
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(1) Used with the force of a noun : 

as-ge kdla tukki (to-him to-walk arises-in-the-mind, i.e., 
he thinks of walking). 

And xaccyas (to-eat he-finished, i.e., he finished eating). 

(2) To denote purpose : 

ira keros (to-see he-went, i.e., he went for the purpose of 
seeing). 

With -ge: moxd-ge ukkyar (to-eat they-sat-down, i.e., 
they sat down for eating). 

(3) In Nominative Absolute phrases : 

drgahi onar kirra-ge, dd urkhd (they for-eating to-return, 
she went out). 

[The use of -ge here is peculiar.] 

The illustrations are taken from Grignard's Gr.; Grignard 
(Gr., p. 236) recognizes also the Datival character of -ge 
in the illustrations here. 

On the whole, therefore, one may say that the different 
uses of the Dr. Infinitives are also reflected in the central 
Indian dialects of Dr. and in Kuru kh. 

So far as the structure of the Infinitives is concerned, 
the following table would be illustrative: 


Tam. 

Kann. 

Tel. 

G 6. 

-al 

•al 

-an 

-die 

-a 

-a 


~d. 




-al 


It may also be noted that the Dative post-position is used 
for denoting ‘ purpose ’ in Tam., Kann., G6mji and KurufeA. 

An examination of the different types listed in the above 
table would reveal that 

(i) -al is employed in («), (6), (c) and (d) of Kannada 1 
and in (c) and ( d ) of Tamil; 

(ii) -o is used in Kannada in ( b ), (c) and ( d ) [in (d) with 
the incorporation of what Sabdamanidarpana has described as 
the satisafitami -e], and in Tamil in {a), (b), (c), (d) and ( e ). 

1 Five Sfitras of Ss. (G85. 58(5, 587, 588 and 591) (leal with the Kannatja 
endings of the present adverbial participle. SitbJainaiiiihirf'aij.i treats about 
these participles in SGtras 333 and 234, 
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(iii) -an is employed in Telugu in (a), (6), (c), ( d) and (e). 
The following points 2 may also be noted :— 

(i) Wherever Kannada uses -a, the ending -al may be 
alternatively used ; 

(ii) Tamil has only -a for (o), (c) and (e), while for (c) and 
(d) -al also occurs alternatively ; 

(iii) Malay&lam preserves -a in (c) and -e in ( e) ; 

(iv) G6ndi, the central Indian Dravidic dialect, shows 
similar forms (with slight modifications) with alternative 
endings one of which has -l and the other is without -l. KQi 
and KuruM show -a. 

In Sutra 234 of Sabdamanidarpana where dike and -a 
of Kannada arc referred to, the commentator observes: a 
edge vikalpadim Idpam, which statement would probably imply 
that -al was the original ending, and that -a was of secondary 
origin through the loss of 4. 

Kittel disapproves this suggestion (p. 122, Gr.) and feels 
inclined to concede a separate individuality for the ending 
- a as distinct from -al. Caldwell ignores the ( drutd ) n of 
the Telugu ending, attaches little importance to the -al 
forms and argues (p. 539, Comp. Gr.) that the Infinitive with 
-a is primary and original. Caldwell, in my opinion, has 
•his attention almost exclusively fixed upon the Tamil forms. 
The ulterior relationship of -a and -al of these Infinitives 
does not, I think, admit of a dogmatic explanation such as 
is made by Caldwell. All that we can say is that the two 
endings may or may not have been related ; the functions 
which they perform are so very much alike on the one hand, 
and, on the other, -al as an affix which converts verbs into 
verbal nouns by “locating” the action is so common in south 
Dravidian, that we cannot exclude altogether the possibility 
of a relationship such as is implied in the remark of the 
commentator to Sabdamanidarpatta. If we regard the primary 
signification of these Infinitives to be that of the verb-idea 
(specifically 4 located ’ as an action or as a process by the 

* Cf. also in this connection the Tula Infinitive of Purpose with the ending 
■fre, as in <f bile malt'd* batte (he came for doing that work), 



affix -a or -al, whatever the mutual relationship of these 
latter may have been), it is easy to see how in the syn¬ 
tactical contexts in which they are used, the different functions 
.of Purpose, Effect and Simultaneous Action may have been 
derived. 

Now, Telugu uses -an throughout; and the use of the 
Infinitive with -an corresponds to that of the Kannada form 
with -al. It appears to me that in view of the functional 
parallelism a structural relationship could also be postulated, 
particularly as we know that the change of I to » is not 
uncommon in Telugu as well as in the other Dravidian speeches. 

In this view, then, the ending -an of the Telugu 
Infinitive of literary Telugu will have to be considered as a 
part of the heritage of Telugu, slightly modified in phonetic 
value. 

(iii) The old conditional participle of literary Telugu has 
the termination -inan annexed to the verb-base: 

satyamu ceppina[n] dapp-ela? (what can be wrong, if 
truth is spoken ?) 

bdnalu ftwrisma[tt] banfalu pandunu (rains falling, crops 
will ripen). 

We may compare with this form, the Tamil conditional 
with -dl, as in pddiydl or pddin&l (in the event of singing), 
odiydl or Spinal (in the event of running), etc. 

In both Telugu and Tamil, the use of the forms is not 
limited to any one particular tense, as finite verbs of all 
tenses may be governed by this conditional form. The Telugu 
and the Tamil forms may be structurally cognate, if we can 
postulate that Tamil -al and Telugu -an are related. Phoneti¬ 
cally, the change of l to n is not impossible, and the length 
of -A of -al need not be an absolute difficulty; but before this 
postulate could be confirmed, we shall have to analyse the 
forms and see if we can establish a fundamental relationship 
between the two. 

Caldwell argues (p. 529, Comparative Grammar) that the 
Tamil form is constituted of the past relative participle and 
-al which latter he considers as ‘a noun’ and as identical 
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n, • 

with the Tamil instrumental particle -dl. His suggestion 3 
is absolutely unconvincing, as there exists not a particle of 
evidence to show that -dl is ‘a noun’or 4 is identical with 
the instrumental ending -dl'. 

There are a number of ways in which the conditional is 
formed in Tamil, but we are concerned here only with the 
following : 

-dl with the impersonal stem of the verb, e.g., 

u tidal paii tirtim (if food is taken, hunger will disappear). 

•el with the fully conjugated verb, e.g., 

unnum-el past tirum (if food is taken, hunger will dis¬ 
appear), where unnutn is the aoristic future. 
avd ningddel (if the desire does not pass), where nitigddit 
(does not pass) is the negative third person of ning- 
(to pass). 

Forms like Seydanai-el (if thou doest), Uygindrht-U 
(if I do), Icettir-Sl (if you heard) are other illustrations of the 
use of -el after fully conjugated verbs to bring out the 
conditional idea. 

ag-il, dg-in, ay-in (conditional forms with -il or -in of 
dg-) are also employed like -el after fully conjugated verbs to 
express the conditional idea of the main verb: ieydom-dgil 
(if we did), etc. This similarity of usage, strengthened by 
the fact that dyin in dyin-um (even if so) has changed to -Sn- 
as in £d-enum (whatever even), would show that -el may be 
directly related to dy-il, dg-il. Cf. Mai. dgil-um, dl-ttm, 

* Caldwell's acquaintance with these Telugu forms was extremely super¬ 
ficial. We have already pointed ont how he regards the drnta » to be a hiatus- 
filler. Similarly, he considers the Telugu conditional particle to be -ina and 
observes that “ this -ina appears to be identical with the -in of Tamil (as in 
Jey-in ) which is used for the same purpose and in the same manner as in 
Tamil; and as Tamil -in is a sign of the locative signifying ‘in ’ or ' in the 
event of so is the Telugu ina or ni apparently identical in origin with the 
na or ni which Telugu uses as a locative.” There are many mistakes of fact 
in Caldwell's argument: (i) he omits to take notice of the final -h of the 
Telugu conditional; (ii) Telugu ina is never a locative ; (iii) the structure of 
the Tamil conditional of the type of •ley-in is capable of being analysed as the 
'base - combined with -in, while Telugu tes-i-n-an is more complex, 
containing as it does the past affix and -n-an. 
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dnutn , en-utn, il-um denoting “ though ” (Gundert’s Or. 
pages 290, 291). [C/. also Telugu -6n ‘if’ which is cognate 

with Tamil dyin in structure, meaning and usage.] 

If el is connected with dy-il, dg-il, may we not suggest 
that -dl, the conditional particle also is an old contraction of 
dy-il ? If so, we shall have to consider the Tamil conditional 
ieyd-al to be constituted of ieyd-, the conjunctive participle 
and -dl ( <6y-il <dg-il). odi-y-dl and Sdi-n-al (in the event of 
running) would have to be explained similarly as the conjunc¬ 
tive participle o$fi and -dl, the -y- and in the alternative 
forms being hiatus-fillers. 

If now we take up the Telugu type cesi-u-an, an exactly 
similar explanation could be offered, cesi being the conjunctive 
participle of Telugu (like ddi of Tamil in point of structure), 

being the hiatus-filler (as in Tamil ddindl or as in the 
relative participles of both Tamil and Telugu : pwli-n-a where 
the final a is the genitivo-adjectival affix and a hiatus- 
filler), and -an of the Telugu form being cognate with dyin, 
dn, dy-il and -dl of Tamil. 

This is the only explanation of the forms, which appears 
to us to be at once in consonance with the usage and the 
meanings of these Telugu and Tamil forms. However this 
be, the parallelism of function (and, to a certain extent, the 
similarity of structure also) between the Telugu and the Tamil 
conditionals would indicate that the final -an of Telugu (with 
its druta n) probably performed (like Tamil - dl) the essential 
function of inducing the conditional meaning. 

(iv) The old optatives are formed with -tan and -edun 
annexed to the base, -tan, it would appear, was originally-term 
in early texts and inscriptions (footnote to p. 113 of Siiryandrd- 
yanxyam). -edun appears to resemble the third person form 
of one of the indefinite tense-types. I have been unable to 
trace any cognates in the other dialects for these Telugu 
ending^. 

(v) The old sequential ( anantaryddartliaka ) ending -dun 
(as in ceyit-dun) is equally obscure. There are forms in 
Tamil like pdvadum, ieyvaduiti, pdgavum, seyyavum which are 

1 * 
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employed with a continuative meaning to indicate (as in the 
usage of the Telugu form) that one action has been finished 
and another is about to be introduced. These Tamil forms 4 
contain the samuccaya -um which appropriately induces the 
4 continuative ' signification. There is no knowing whether 
Telugu -$un originally contained a samuccaya of this kind ; 
for, we are unable to find out the character or function of 
-<i- in -4un. 

(f) The Samuccaya 

The samuccaya -un of literary Telugu has direct cognates 
in the other Dravidian speeches : 

Tamil -um. 

Malayal.am -um. 

Kannada -um, also -am- [where - a - stands probably for a 
neutral vowel]. 

Modern Kannada -u [cf. popular Telugu -t2]. 

The correspondence of Telugu -n to Tamil -m 5 is observ¬ 
able in a few words like the following :— 

Telugu Tamil 

It o/<mu 6 kulatn, kolam (tank) 

ntrdnv maram (tree) 

I6nu uliam (inside, mind) 

The alternation of -mand -nin final positions of Dravidian 
words, in many instances of which it is possible to postulate 
the influence of peculiar combinative conditions, has been 
discussed by me elsewhere. 

Further, it may be of interest to note in this connection 
that, according to Sriman V. Prabhakara S&stri, a Telugu 
inscription of the pre-Nannaya period shows -um(u) as a 
samuccaya particle. In a valuable article on Lakfmipurain 

* Cf. a similar Kanoiuja usage with a form containing the samuccaya, as in 
parcvudum (after dispersing), etc. [p. 272, Kittel's Gr.]. 

8 Even in Tamil, Satra 122 of Nannul has recognized the alternation of -m 
and -« in words like nilam, ttilan, etc. 

8 The probable circumstances in which the correspondence of Telugu •« and 
non-Telugu m in these and other words may have arisen, have been dealt with by 
inc in my paper on “ Dravidic -m and •« ". 
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inscription, contributed to the journal Bhdrati of June 
1928 (p. 946), Srimin $&stri has reconstructed the form 
gudlumu which he explains as being constituted of the plural 
of gudi (here meaning * temple ’), and the samuccaya -urn. 

(g) Avyayas 

The final druta -n of a number of avyayas of the Telugu 
literary dialect has to be traced to three different sources. 

(i) The following are old tumunnarthaka forms of verbs : 

cdlan (abundantly) — c&l- (to suffice) 
migulan (much) — rnigul- (to be excessive) 

tappan (except) — tapp- (to fail) 

kildan (in addition) — ktid- (to be joined) 
nindan (plentifully) — uittd~ (to be filled) 

(ii) The following evidence themselves as old locatives 
of nouns: 

midan (above) — mxdu (upper surface or portion) 

edan (concerning) — eda (place) 
tsdppunan (according to)- tsoppu (appearance) 
eduran, edutan (in front of) eduru (front) 

(iii) The druta in the following is due to the samuccaya: 
cllan, beside ella (all)— cf. Tamil ella, elld, ellam, Kann. 

ella, ellam, Mai. elldm. 

anta-y-un, anta, antd (all). 

The meanings of these forms are such as would immedi¬ 
ately allow of a continual incorporation of the samuccaya 
particle. fSrim&n Mall4di S. Sastri has pointed out (p. Ill of 
Suryandr&yaniyam) that the final •» of ell an (wherever this -n 
is not the Accusative ending) is due only to the incorporation 
of the samuccaya. We may compare with this the Kannada 
forms ella, ellam (with the samuccaya 1), elld (with compensatory 
lengthening of -a for the loss of -»»)• [See Sfltra 175 of 
&abdamanidarpana and S&tra 371 of Ss., for Kannada ella 
and ella.] 

(To be continued.) 



SRI VIDYA 

Part III—Upasana-Krama 
Section (2)—Sandhya, Gayatri and Upasthana 

By K. Narayanaswami Iyar 

1. Sandhya 

The Srutis enjoin the upasana of sandhya daily (3T^: 

and Manusmpti ordains its performance twice 

a day:— 

5j??m fitetgir wnffci: i 
g^t OTHffcT qVTTqfa II 

Sandhya is brahmatejobhivardhini and is to be meditated 
upon thrice a day (trikaladhyeya). Pratas-sandhya should 
be performed when the stars are yet shining, madhyanhika 
at noon and sayam-sandhya before sunset. 

Sandhya is ParabrahmasvarupinI; she is Trimurti-riipa 
symbolising Brahmi, Vaisnavi and Raudrijshe is Trivedarupa 
comprising Rg, Yajur and Sama Vedas; she is Trigunamayi, 
pratas-sandhya representing her satviki aspect, madhyanhika 
her rajasl bhava and sayam-sandhya her tamasl phase; she 
is Tridaktimayf, i.e., jnanapara in the morning, kriyapara at 
noon and icchapara in the evening; and she is the embodiment 
of Pranava (#), its three component letters standing for her 
three aspects. It is, therefore, said: 

T^Tfoai. Sandhyi is thus Tripurasundarl or Kama- 
kala. Varaha Purana gives a mythological account of how 
Devi was born from the joint glances of the Trimurtis as a 
virgin distinguished by the three colours (black, white and 
red) and how she divided herself into three (Sarasvatl, Lak§mi 
and Parvatl) at the request of Brahma. 

Sandhya-vandanam is of three types : Vaidika, Tantrika 
and Pauranika. The system propounded here is a combina¬ 
tion of the Vaidika and TantrilTa practices. 
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(a) Acamanam. —At dawn, an upasaka should , leave his 
bed, answer calls of nature, cleanse his teeth, bathe, put on 
clean clotheg and going to a quiet place and squatting on a 
square mat of ku&i or a tiger skin, he should sit in an easy 
posture, facing the east. Taking in the palm of his right hand 
about a teaspoonful of water, the upasaka should take it, in 
three little doses, reciting either the pranava (an) or the 
following: 

(i) tSTtfT I 

(ii) fasnn?? qfarr^rrm sn?i i 

(iii) ftrearq qfart^nftr i 

The three sips of water denote the Atma, Vidya and 
Siva tattvas; knower, knowledge and known ; or ar, cj and 
*1 of aft. 

(b) Pranayama. —Then, the upasaka should restrain his 
breath to attune his individual life with the life-currents of 
Nature so that the latter may flow through his body. This 
consists of three processes recaka (exhaling), to throw out of 
the body destructive life waves ; puraka (inhaling), to fill the 
body with universal life; and kumbhaka (retaining), to con¬ 
serve life within the body. He should draw air through the 
left nostril; fill his body with it by closing both the nostrils 
and then exhale it through the right nostril. It is accom¬ 
panied by recitation of Gayatri with sapta-vyahftis and Siras 
as below:— 

afl »£ I aft gq: | afr gq: i ail | afi 3R: i aft qq: l aft l 

ail i sfonftjfotoshs- 

n 

PQraka is done with sapta-vyahftis, kumbhaka with 
Gayatri and recaka with $iras. Pranayama is nirodha of 
sarva vrittis. 

(c) Sankalpa .—An initial resolve is now made. 

(i) In the morning, it is as below :— 

(ii) At noon, the last two words are replaced by 

* 
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(iii) In the evening, they are altered into BR 
(d) Agha MarfOtia .—The upasaka then annihilates the 
papa-puru§a in his body. 

Meditation of the puru§a :— 

ftncwsr Jprg;4 i 

gpiR n 

amsfoRSpj anriRmrcPR i 

371 RPR fmPT *rRRg II 

31*301 KJII'TTI I 

WRRtTT 717 TWftfT fttVcRT II 

He thus thinks of the p&pa-puru§a as situate in the left 
cavity of the belly, of black colour, having a crimson-coloured 
beard and eyes, carrying a buckle of the skin of the khadga 
mrga, possessing a downcast face, being of the size of a 
thumb and the very incarnation of all sins. 

This puru§a is killed thus. The upasaka should mentally 
recite the 66 sana mantra 4 (Vayu-bija) sixteen times, inhaling 
through the left nostril (ida) and imagining the puru§a as 
being dried; then utter the dahana mantra * (Agni-bija) 
sixty-four times, filling the body with air and imagining the 
puru$a as being burnt; next, pronounce the piavana mantra 7 
(Varuna-bija) thirty-two times and imagine his body as being 
filled with amfta and thus purified. 

Papa-puru$a is the evil propensity in man (the libido) 
which has to be suppressed that it may be transmuted and 
sublimated into higher feelings. 

(t ) Marjana or Mantrasnana. —It is done by sprinkling 
the whole body with water reciting the Apas mantra. It may 
be here pointed out that sun, moon, ether, air, fire, water, 
earth and yajaman are honoured as aspects of one sakti and 
not for their own sake. Kajidisa in Sakalajanani Stava 
says:— 

gft 77ra jti^i % srsri% sfarft jrsrqRSRgir sifter 1 

Tffit «{>■><7IS73WTI7 R^j-SRBTRR RR llff *Tf|| 
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(i) Rsi etc. Nyisa. —3Trqrf5%ffi ftRpftq i*5rfnrc;fl 

®*^. : 1 ^NK^ni. Its R$i is Sindhudvipa, metre Gayatrl and 
devata Apah. sr$m l It is used for sprinkling. The 

head is touched while mentioning the R$i, the mouth when 
uttering the metre and the heart when naming the devata.- 

(ii) The Mantra. —arftir^t JRTJp: l l 

=^m i i frcwsraar &r- i mert: i nwtstn 

uriR: | qRSRtTq i atrqi qRqqRPT: i You are Brahma 

(atm?) or Sat (w), Ananda (jrqrgq:) and Cit or knowledge 
(3wt). I meditate upon you (aH^TTcR) for obtaining great 
and excellent knowledge (q^Tiq You are our best 

life essence (q: T^RRTJTRR:). Therefore, we worship you 
(rTFWrarjcT? q:) loving you like our mothers (<33Rftftq *TRR:). 
Hence (fPfli) favour us (f^Rqq) to rid us of whatever is 
destructive (afRRR q: JRWqiq). O All-pervading Brahma 
(WT:), also enlighten us (arcqqrq R:). 

(f) Mantracamanam .—After the foregoing, the upasaka 
should take water addressed to Siirya or Agni. Surya is 
Kamakala ; it is rai^ra bindu, made up of Agni or Sakti and 
Soma or Siva bindus. 

(i) In the morning, water is taken with the anuvaka 
beginning with 

R/ti etc. Nyasa .— 

atftp^Tq: I qqRiq^flS^q: I r^l^cTr | Its R§i is 
Agni, metre Gayatri and devata Stirya. srtrsRT^ frfjRtR: I 
It is used for taking water. 

The Anuvaka .— 

q^q<RT«J qiqvqt i qsi'sqT qrqij- 

q;rSr iRRtiqrqr s^rwjf i qsqrgqWSRRr i tTRRqqqaqj 1qqftq' jrtrt 
it fir 1 $q*ti ituT^T^Rt 1 s^rfafq 1 i 

Jnana sakti (t£q:) is vairagya (anti-desire=**iT*Fg:) 
controlling all desire (rpgqtrq:). Let them protect us 
from sins committed through desire (irgiR«j: qfavqi q$Rrt) 
as, for instance, the sins I coftimitted last night (qj[T*qT qrqtrq>i$) 
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through mind, speech, hands, feet, belly or organ (qqqiqTqt 

Let Devi in her vimarsa aspect (%qqrr= 
* 1 %:) destroy all that (d^aq^), as also any other sin in me 
(qqi%q qfq). For that, I offer this (^tlftr iqq?) and my 
ahamkara (qf) in Jnana which is deathless (ar^cT 

qprt). Let it become well offered (wil). 

These atmic sacrifices are known as pratardana sacrifice 
and are described in Kau§itaki Upani§ad. While a man 
speaks, he cannot breathe and he thereby sacrifices his 
breath in his speech. And while a man breathes, he is unable 
to speak and he, thus, sacrifices his speech in his breath. 
Man makes these endless oblations, whether awake or asleep. 
But the upasaka makes these sacrifices consciously in these 
rites. 

(ii) In the evening, the above anuvaka is altered by 

substituting 3T%«I for for qsrsqi, 5 * 5 : for *11%: and 

for Agni is Kriya sakti; Aha is Dev: in 

her prakasa aspect; and Satyejyotisi is cosmic work. 

R$i etc. Nydsa. 

l l arftftqqi l Its Rji is 

Surya, metre Gayatr! and devata Agni. 3r7jai5% %%qrq: 1 
It is used for taking water. 

(iii) At noon, water is taken with an anuvaka beginning 
with 3TTT:3^f. 

Rpi etc. Nydsa .— 

•nqsgsRftqigqreqr arrquft: 1 1 q*m*qra<frrn i 

Its R?i is Apa, metre Anugtup and devata Brahmanaspati. 
arqrcrRR ftfMfin: l It is used for taking water. 

The Anuvaka .— 

1 s%qi'FTigqigq:n 1 5^3 snr^qfa: 
qiR I q3%32qqT3q q?TS*a%?T qq 1 qq 5^3 qTqiqrsqdR a%qf I 
WIT I 

May Soma (qrq:) purify my body (gq^Mt) and purified 
body (sfofrFTT) purify (gpng) me (qrn*=#i). Let the 
Lord (q%:) purify the hymns and let the purified 

hymn (q$rjjTf) purify me, from the sin of eating food remnants 
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or prohibited food (awi^f) and any other bad 
act of mine (*T 5 T$ijT^ j^). Let Soma (anq:) purify all 

as also gifts from bad people (arwH !TR)5T?). I there¬ 
fore offer my ahamkara (*rg). Let it be well offered (^T?r). 
Soma is 3iva bindu or iccha sakti. 

( g) Puttartndrjaiiam. —Mantra-snana is done again with 
the mantra beginning with 

(i) Rsi etc. Nyasa .— 

^mra<^rfcT I l Its 

R§i is Vamadeva, metre Anu§tup and devata, Dadhikrava. 
apriatW®! l It is used for sprinkling water. 

(ii) The Mantra .— 


3renfa i i g*sn<H^ i jm 

i 

I extol Dadhikrava (^TSR5[fawifr the victorious, the 

energetic and the food-giver *rf%^:). May he 

make our mouths sweet-scented (gtfiR: and prolong 

our life (sroarigfoTifaR). 

( h) Arghya-pradava .—The upasaka should then offer three 
arghyas to Savita (the creatrix) with the GSyatri mantra 
comprising of pranava, vyahrtitraya and Gayatri. 

(i) R?i etc. Nyasa .— 


I I I 

Its R§i is Vilvamitra, metre Gayatri and devata Savita. 
atwjSKftft l It is used for giving arghya. 

(ii) The Mantra .— 


«fr i i i 


(iii) If the sandhya time is exceeded, an additional 
arghya is given with the following sankalpa :— 

WI'TIflfRWjiXdOTgW tflqOlWtflwl STRTsH'RT or 
or (as the case may be) «ERr?fi<T 


i 

(i) Brahmarpanatn —The sandhya-vandana is brought to 
a close by its dedication to Brahma. The upasaka, taking 
water in his hands, does pradak$ina and offers the water with 
the following mantra :— 
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3f*rm^TT i effort i qfofr^t i ww, i 
This Aditya is Brahma. I am Brahma. Brahma alone 
is Reality. I offer this to Brahma. 

2. Gayatri 

Gayatri is Brahmarupa. It is said :—an faqSTT 

a^ror: fSrfavr: Gayatri is Veda Mata and is adi or mula 

mantra. Narayanopani§ad says: -niW JfKit ersi^q^ff. 

Sri Kr?iia says:—mqsft The Vedas are summed 

up in Gayatri and the Gayatri in the Pranava (afr), the ex¬ 
pression of the Absolute. Gayatri is resident in the heart of 
men and in Sdrya-mandala (’TTqsff fffffflfrjfiq. 51^1 
As Gayatri is Kamakala or Tribindu-rupa, i.e., composite of 
the three saktis, she is considered to dwell in Surya, the 
composite of the TrimQrtis. 

According to KQrma Purana, Sflrya is the manifest form 
of the three Vedas and the seven rays are the seven metres. 
Njsimhapflrvatapani Upani§ad says :—?$: II 
According to Sarada Tilaka, Surya as Martanda is the 
composite of Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva:— 

t*TtHI3f 5T*T?5 ilftWlINcft -qiW^lIwh I 

^ 'TRT 3MJ*T15Jf «PTT55 I 

JTtcW' JffarNigfS 5TT^1H *T3W: li 

(o) Sankalpam .—The upasaka first does acamanam, and 
then takes an initial resolve as below:— 

j^PTrfRnrRrfftcT^rsro q«rrofa »rrq?f) *rsr*?:5f 

i qqq 

qm qrq?ft'qrfhf qn^j ii 

( b ) Pramyima .—Restraint of breath is next done reciting 
Gayatri with sapta-vyahftis and £iras. 

(i) Rfi etc. Nyasa of Pranava— i 

9^- I qiRIi Its R§i is Brahma, metre Gayatri, and 
devata Paramatma. 


(ii) R?i etc. Nydsa of Sapta-vyahrtis .—ijffft tfHaqijfafT 
*iy3“ryqi4tgqidflq.T^iq 3fIlftT?r q^qq: | Their R§is are Atri, 
Bhrgu, Kutsa, Vasi§$ha, Gautama, Kadyapa and Angirasa. 
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nrcsfr sfans a?g|^ ??cfr amsr: a^trcr i 

Their metres are Gayatri, U§nik, Anujtup, Brhati, 
Panktl, Trijtup and Jagati. 

^wngar&tiifarsrc^ i 

Their devatas are Agni, Vayu, Arka, Vagina, Varuna, 
Indra and Vtevedeva. 

(iii) Rsi etc. Nyasa of Gayatri .— 

trfa<n^?iT i 

Its R$i is Vtevamitra, metre Gayatri and devata Savita. 

. (>v) R?i etc. Nyasa of the Siras .— 

*n*nfl ferw sT^fa.- i 1 'ronwr i 

Its R§i is Brahma, metre Anu§$up and devata Para- 
matma. 

(c) After the nyasa, pranayama is done ten or more 
times. 

(d) Avahana of Gayatri .—Gayatri is invoked with the 
anuvaka beginning with attifljj. 

(i) R$i etc. Nyasa .— 

3IPCT3 arg^W I i nunfi I 

Its Rsi is Vamadeva, metre Anu$(up and devata Gayatri. 
JTRsfr aircraft fal%#r»T: l It is used to invoke Gayatrl-Devj. 

(ii) The Anuvaka .— 

3^13 mrcfiSfei t *nai %A aw 

i 5rr^n% ^tri *rw ;mnfa fajrg: 

Wrg: i an'Jrg,; i aft i «TR3ft aTRTfqtfa i HifcfT afRic^rfij i 

Boon-bestower, come; you are immortal and praised by 
the Vedas; you are the mother of the Vedas; hear this hymn 
of ours. You are tejas (atRfrfo), strength and bright¬ 

ness (SRiftfa); you are destroyer of enemies (HfTlftr) and you 
are the locus and name of the Devas (^Ri qw You 

are the universe and its life WJTJJ:); you are everything 

and the life of everything Yet, you transcend 

everything (3fiSn£). I invite you who art Gayatri, Savitri and 
Sarasvati (rTR^fr 3TRIS*TTTir, tfTf^fi*TRTf*nfft, 
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(e) Nyasa. —Before the japa, the upasaka realizes the 
identification of Atma with Devi and his body with the 
universe through kara-nyasa, anga-nvasa and digbandha. 
Sruti says:—arrant Vasi^tha Samhita brings out the 

identity of Atma and Devi thus:— 

3PT?I. i 

^fr ^PTIrT 3TT II 

Gayatri Hydaya (Devi Bhagavata) describes the identity of 
the human body with the universe:— 

ft®? TOWflfotnU. | 

^ fast epjpwrir sisre: u 

(i) Kara Nyasa :—This is done on the two thumbs, two 

fore-fingers, two middle-fingers, two ring-fingers, twa little- 

fingers and on the two palms :— 

aff era. «Tfl: I . 

aft ^ i ; : 

3tT H«Unwrf «T*T: I 

aft (or *T3ilc$K) 3Rlfi|?T-i--qf I 

ar f^h^R: (or uraies^) '♦.fti^rwrf to i 

aft srtr^nei. to i 

(ii) Sadanga rVyoso.—Nyasa is then done to the six limbs 
of the body :— 

3ft era: erfoj: ssffrr to i 

aft jfa# i 

aft ws mn3 ra? i 

aft (or er^netra) isrora § i 

aft f^^rra: er^ri^rara (or ?rraiw>) i 

aft srtr^ra. Rifedr ararra i 

(iii) Digbandha .—The cardinal points (dik) are protected 

• • v f 

by snapping the thumb and the fore-finger and reciting 3TT 

tjrfrftrfir i 
(/) Dhydna. 

(i) General. —Gayatri Devi is then meditated upon :— 
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^rqfpal >T3T I) 

I bow to Gayatri possessing five faces with three eyes in 
each ; the colour of whose faces is that of pearl, coral, gold, 
blue and white; who has the moon in herkirita; who is the 
embodiment of the word (tattva), its meaning (artha) and its 
expression (varna) and who carries in the ten hands varada 
(mudra), abhaya (mudra), ankusa (goad), kasa (whip), white 
cup (kapalam), rope, conch, discus and two lotuses. 

(ii) Morning Dhyatia .—In the morning, the upasaka has 
to think of Gayatri as Brahma Sakti, of crimson hue, a 
maiden carrying the Rgveda, armed with a goad, seated on 
t|ie swan and stationed in the solar disc. 

jtsiw i 

(iii) JVoon Dhyana .—At noon, she is to be meditated upon 
as Vi§nu Sakti, clad in yellow garment, seated on Garuda, 
carrying the Yajur-veda, youthful and stationed within the 
solar orb. 


fawjS'irS 'fRTCltoftq; I 

3^Tr n 


(iv) Evening Dhyana .—In the evening, she is meditated 
upon as Siva Sakti seated on a bull, carrying the Samaveda, 
aged and stationed within the solar disc. 


(g) Gayatri- Mantra .—The mantra is recited, usually, 
sixteen times in the morning, thirty-two times at noon, and 
fjixty-four times in the evening. 

Brahma (cnk=s?l) is existence (*J.:=HH.), consciousness 
(gg:«foO and bliss (g*f:=3TPP^). We meditate upon that 
(vfRT?), the creatrix of sentient beings (*#g:), worthy of worship 
(^og=sn*i?fai); extinguisher* of sins (»Tn:“'?l'Oi-jH$$J:) and 
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shining (^n?r) (as being identified with the sun : «ran*T$qtt 
*W). May it direct our intelligence fa: faq:). 

It is all-pervading (anft ?n ftrT Sruti), jyotirmaya (Tq#:) ; 
saratmakam (*H:); kaivalyam (anifl) and anandarupam (S«). 
It is Sacchidananda and Pranava 

Gayatri has a fourth carana which is esoteric (aspasta), 
viz., affair which means: It is above all darkness ; 

it is both saguna and nirguna ; and it is pranava. 

Bharadvajiya Dharma Sastra interprets Gayatri thus :— 
Vt TTirn5Rt3»i5i ^ areim* «pfl: 

3>ng JTqt^TTt^ i Atharvangirasa SQtra says with a 

pranava affixed is the Pancak§ari Mantra. Satapatha 
Brahmana says that Prajapati created by uttering Bhilh, 
BhuvaJ? and Suvafc, the three worlds; the three varnas 
(Brahmana, K$atriya and Vaisya); as also the gods, mankind 
and animals. Devi Bhagavata interprets the twenty-four 
letters of Gayatri as twenty-four tattvas. 

(h) Gayatri Yisarjatta. —After achamanam and pranayama, 
Gayatri Devi is requested to depart with the anuvaka com¬ 
mencing with 

(i) Rsi etc. Nydsa .— 

Its R§i is Vamadeva, metre Anu§tup and devata Gayatri. 

faftqrn: i It is used in the visarjana of 

Gayatri. 

(ii) The Anuvaka .— 

an i 

nrji’JRv-iijjsircT! n 

O Devi (\fa), born on the splendid summit (g^nftiMdXaTir!) 
of the greatest mountain on earth (gpTTT^ni^ft), depart as 
you please *r*ng*si) being permitted by Brahmans (*rr5FT- 
*wjg*inr). 

(i) Brahmdrpanam. —The upisaka then offers the fruit of 
Gayatri japa to Brahma :— 

ffqrfn nrqtftspnfrn n# *r*n'n’w 1 ^ i h 
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3. Upasthanam 

After Sandhya and Gayatri comes Upasthanam. In the 
mantracamanam under Sandhya, the upasaka takes water 
in his hand and addresses Surya and Agni as devatas, as 
they bring objects into consciousness. The Upanijads call 
indriyas also devatas in the same sense indicating what may be 
termed a great psychological truth, namely that physical 
agents cannot bring about a psychic change, that physical 
objects have their psychic counterparts as well as sense-organs 
and the psychic counterparts illumine the mind by producing 
consciousness, and are, therefore, called abhimani-devatas by 
the r$is of old. 

The Sandhya rites represent, as we have seen, the Vedic 
savanas and the Sandhya Saktis are the three bindus—the 
Saktis of Mitra, Aditya and Varuna. As the gods and the Saktis 
should not be worshipped, one without the other, after wor¬ 
shipping the Saktis first, the gods are here invoked for 
prayer. 

Upasthana is a symbolic identification of the Atman in 
the human body with the Savita in the Sun, Mitra and 
Varuna: 3 ?? 3 ^#: ftpf: l 555 : 

Besides, the Vedic rsis believed in the thaumaturgy of 
thought. According to Chandogya and other Upanigads, he 
who meditates upon the Brahman as lustre becomes himself 
lustrous and reaches the illustrious and bright worlds:— 

b \ b frasicrt srfaftrasfa. 

(а) Sankalpa .—The following initial resolve is made:— 

(i) In the morning it is 

(ii) At noon, the last four words are altered into:— 

(iii) In the evening, they are changed into:— 

w? 1 

( б ) Mitropasthana .—In the morning, Mitra is prayed to 
with three Riks beginning w^th 
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(i) Rsi etc. Nyasa .— 

I 3TRTCI 5TT#T rTR?ft 

flnpri i fJtfi ^ti i 

Of these three Riks, the p§i is Visvamitra, the metres 
are virdt, gayatrl and tri^up; and the devata is Mitra. 

I They are used for morning 

sandhya upasthana. 

(ii) The Riles.— 

f*nrcrg$<Tf} vjcT: i srRfa i i fir^r wr 

^nrnrfrT snrRJt i sWfg<wr i fN= i 

i w*nr*RTs^g sm^tn. i *rcr anftRiftrtjfcr i 
^ ^ i arfr * ^jjr ii 

Divine Mitra (irfsfrRR) is the supporter of mankind (^^oft 
'??[:) ; giver of food («R: *TR{%); of renowned wealth 
(RrsftRRij). He makes all men work 3RR RrRfcr) 

knowing their capacity (sptrr). He is the sustainer of the earth 
and heaven (firtl ; and unceasing worker (ft*: 

arfiRfe). To that Eternal Being (ffRrc), offer 
havya mixed with ghee (?«i O Mitra! let the 

offerer become rich in food 5PRIR). O Aditya ! 

whoever observes your vrata (qsr 8trT^r%5tmRRrarR) is not 
killed (*T ?Rrl) or conquered sffarl); he does not experience 
sin (anp R&TTrT), either near or far (ar^R: ^jtr). 

(c) Adityopasthana .—At noon, Aditya is prayed to with 
six Riks commencing with 3mttw. 

(i) Rsi etc. Nyasa .— 

amret%fa i afTstfi: 

sRtgifcre ^^fRr i sBri ^rt i 

Of these six Riks, the r§i is Hiranyastupa; the metres 
are tri§$up, tri^up, gayatrl, jagati, u§^ik and tristup; and 
the devata is Savita. 

*TfRTP^+.«l They are used for midday 
upasthana, 
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( it) The Rilts .— 

i i ar^r jt*t =sr i fftwra* hr?ti 

tfcr i an\ti gsRTft to?^ i 3-54 rRTOm «n*Fcf: 1 ^ 

3RR:Rnfo?R 1 333 T ancR^ I^T5r?frT 1 str w 
S?' 1 (%?r ^RTg^R^frc 1 RgfSw swrr: 1 anatgw ?m^r w 
ftg 1 arrRr srncT: ?^g^«r 1 fr*tg^ff?cr gwifi 1 1 

c t^*t ?n:^ 5 T?r 1 1 sis^r stow i w^tjt sTO^ra 1 

>rr stow 1 »zwjr stow i jtjrr stow 1 ai^ftaRiR stowi 
? s i *? »s vii'*< 5 cii«i«(ici. 1 rsjfwr: srir hrfs. 1 
3F%<Tt$: *jqj fa»TT*R, JPRT jsfig II 

Enveloping (aTFRiTR) the dark antarik§a (TOIT) by his light 
(WR) and arousing both the immortal and the mortal 
(f^RSW. SW w5 s) Savita comes in his golden chariot (SRRTT 
arrqi^r fitTOR TOf), illumining the worlds (jJRTft TR'O. 
High up in his sthula form (3R.) we see (<T^TcT:) him carried 
(arf) above darkness (<RTOIH;); in his higher (sQk^ma) aspect 
(STTC) he is seen as jyoti and in his highest (to) phase (3?R) 
we realize him (ojTOl) as Surya, the god of gods ?RST *$), 
In his first stride, the rays bear him on high (%<R: 3]J5f%), 
as omniscient (srHs), effulgent (^), Sun (q£) that he may 
be seen by the worlds (str fr^R). 1" bis second step, he is 
seen as risen (s^rR,) like a wonderful army of gods 
^ 3 RF » and as the eye of Mitra, Varuna and Agni 
(sgfifcrR 1° bis third stride, he pervades the earth, 

heaven and antarikja (aTRRRT apaftsr) and is the 

soul of all objects, moveable and immoveable 3TTRI 
WcRPEgTO). He is in the east (cR gWR) as the eye (sg:) 
of the devas f^ct) and at rise (3=*H<), he is white (g^). 
May we be enabled to see (toJ*T STO 5RT), to live (siR STO- 
w), to flourish with children and grand-children (a^R 
STOW), to be happy (qt^R STO S3), to prosper (*rr STO 
Sri), to hear (>ZVRRSTO SS), to speak (SIRR STO W) and not 
to be overcome (atfftl: ^tR STO : Sri) for hundred years. At 
noon, we see the Illumining Sun (3 rr; ?$r) as arisen 

5 * 
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(?T 3RPTRI.) from the cosmic waters (JffatSVRR.) and as shining 
in the midst of celestial waters (f*raT3T*TR: 

In the evening SQrya is in the west like the fire 

(*TOr and red-eyed (^rf^cTr^T:). Let him purify me 

•mentally (*PR?t gaT<j). 

(d) Varunopasthdna .— In the evening, upasthana is done 
to Varuna with five riks beginning with ftr *r 

(i) R$i, etc. Nydsa .— 

ir 5^: i rujifl 

i sfaerr ^rr i 

Of these five riks, the Rji is Devarata, the metres are 
gayatrl, tri§tup, gayatri, jagati and tri?tup, and the devata is 
Savita. 

l They are used for evening upas¬ 
thana. 

(ii) The Riks .— 

JTR: I <KTSTtSl *T3PTRT fftfifr: I 3tt3*tr^r aTl^: 

smnfr-- i i^tr *r*tr i w>r- 

i i arfcd'Rfir'Tjfififtw i JTR^^asrr 

I f%cT?rtt I JTJTtTTCM I 

aPTirRTW II 

O Varuna 1 hear this my invocation (frj *1 
Gladden me now (arsjr ^ ^S^). Desiring your protection, I 
pray to you (WHTOJ: 3TIR%). I approach you praising with these 
hymns (efil. RTCflR SSFIT ^3RR:) and sacrificing (tf^TitR:) with 
offerings (ffafifr:). Not disdaining (affSJTR-), hearken, O Varuna! 
to my invocation O greatly praised! (3^ra) do 

not decrease our age (JCT5wftr: ang:). Whatever command¬ 
ment of thine we, as subjects, (rfSTT q«n) O Varuna 

Deva! violate (itffRRfH) every day (?TI%<rR); 

whatever offence we commit as men (JTjptjf: 

irf^t) against heavenly folk (%*%) through want of thought 
; whatever Jaws of yours (am* Wr) we break (jprai?) 
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O God (^7), for these (ttst^t:) do not chastise us in). 

Like a snapped chain 0 God ! remove all these 

(fnfaffanr) which we may have done through want of know¬ 
ledge or consciously or cheated (ftrcJjO 

through selfishness (f%rPT7:) be it even sin or untruth (*Isrnn- 
O Varuna ! (^w) may we become dear to thee here¬ 
after (ararrcreqm fans:). 

(e) Abhivadamm. —The whole function is brought to a 
close with an abhivadana as below :— 

affair qgvrarot: arofNa atSF^pfis? 

^l: II 

I, having a pravara of such and such three r?is ; of such 
and such a gotra; of such and such a sutra and bearing such 
and such a name, make my obeisance. 

(/) Acamanam. —In the end, the upasnka takes the 
Scamanam. 

4. Conclusion 


By the upasana of Sandhvii and Gayatrl, one gets liberated 
from all sins and attains moksha (fi^sqrgqitmR'T 
rp€tjfo). ■ Vfddha Parasara Smritisays :—^TTTsftsTqgg^rr flqqrh': 

Bhavi?ya Purana opines *n§qtqiff 7*71% 

5J7. Agni Purana asserts:—^ nRmsrrar H4T. 
And Padma Purana declares :—gffa =7 ^ i 

JTTSJwforfor fiat: ii 

The following hymns to Gayatri from the Gayatrl 
Stavaraja of sage Visvamitra may be recited here:— 


(a) nmi i 

vxmn Btsorr i%qiT?5i%znRi err q*rg n 

(b) Jr^fi oprtf i 


5pfr fit 5I*t: ii 





PRATIJNA-YAUGANDHAR A YANA: 

A CRITIQUE 

By H. L. Hariyappa, M.A. 

(Concluded from Vol. XXIII, No. 2, p. 247.) 

IH. Dramatis Personae 

Bhasa’S characters are life-like. Far more distinct from the 
' type even the Vidujaka appears with an individuality of his 
own. His references, for example, to delicious dishes, an 
antic which relates him to the ‘type ’, are also not devoid of 
some originality. Judging between Vasavadatta and Padma- 
vati, he votes for the latter, because “ she has this other 
great virtue. Delicacies in hand, she comes forward saying, 
' Where can the noble Vasantaka have gone ?’ ” 

9R 3 *t:—* tf p g ^ 

(Svafina, Act IV, p. 83, Tri. Eda. 1924.) 
(a) Yaugandharayana. 

The Hero .—The hero of the play is, certainly, the able 
minister Yaugandharayana, though, towards the end of the 
plot, our attention is dominated by Vatsaraja and his love- 
episode. Yaugandharayana appears to be a typical minister 
of ancient times—a minister in whose hands the king 
entrusted the destiny of the whole kingdom with practically 
no restriction of time or power. But, it must be remembered 
that the minister well deserved such a confidence from the 
king. It was sheer accident that his master fell a prey to the 
machinations of the enemy. For, Yaugandharayana, with his 
effective system of espionage, had already received news of the 
intended hap and was sure to counteract it by timely warning 
but, as luck would have it, the king left on his hunting excur¬ 
sion a couple of days prior to the date originally fixed. With 
a keen sense of disappointment, the helpless minister declares: 

“This is the taunt that Pradyota intended to fling upon 
us, this the great ambition he cherished.” I, 10. 
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He resolves to avenge this temporary set-back. For he 
is eminently capable of doing so, backed as he is not only by 
his own genius for statecraft but also by a group of trusted 
friends and devoted servants. Here is Salaka, lovingly eager 
to serve his master— 

Y.—Great is the distance 23 to be covered, I say. 

S.—(But) greater is the devotion with which I serve 
my master. 

Yaugandharayana’s virtues had endeared him to the royal 
household as well as to the servants and the people. The 
queen-mother pays him a high compliment in her message 24 
just after hearing the news of the capture of Vatsaraja. 
Yaugandharayana is a man of admitted merit and the queen 
loves him no less than her own son. Significant is the 
caricature of the Vidusaka when he says: — 

STOW, amfa: JJUOIiq, I 

(Act III, p. 69.) 

“ Dogs have no way as the walls are high”—suggesting 
that the ministers of Pradyota cannot overcome the high 
diplomacy of Yaugandharayana. Nay, his very rival Bharata- 
rohaka betrays an inferiority complex, when he feels embar¬ 
rassed to frame any charges against the enemy when he 
is produced before him in chains. For, how can he charge 
with ignominy, a man who has brilliantly concluded his plans 
and who, above all, is suffering calamity for the sake of his 
master? (IV, 14). Note the admiration of Bharatarohaka's 
servant at Yaugandharayana’s first utterance— 

—VTT: I 

J?r.—#:I 

VIE:—arfr I mvfltcn I \ 


a * To reach the royal camp to convey the minister's message of warning. 

24 *n£g *1 q format q q^qftscr, 

qforr *rr q vrssrcr, sfawftg qr stwr; q s vqggtewrc 

mjjmq *r gw iw; q^rqwr; arrays Jr gq*B gqqs ffa. 

* (Act I, p. 39.) 
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“ Oh ! the dignity of his speech I It is as though the 
whole place is filled with the one syllable 
uttered by his honour 1 

(Act IV, p. 119.) 

Yaugandharayaga, on the other hand, has great contempt for 
him and his statesmanship. Though himself in chains, he 
expects to see him hang down his head in shame, like the 
wrestler outwitted by a skilful countercharge of his opponent 
(IV, 1 3d). Again, the indiscreet statesmanship of the enemy 
appears to him very ridiculous—a statesmanship which drove 
them to sleep at a time when they had to be all careful, 
having imprisoned the very fire in the form of Vatsaraja; a 
statesmanship which taught them to catch hold of the case 
when the jewel within was taken away (IV, 12). Worthy, on 
the contrary, is his own idea of the duties of a statesman. 
A minister’s position is by no means a bed of roses. He is 
never allowed the prospect of a happy future. Happiness, if 
at all, he would have to derive from a reminiscence of the 
glorious past rather than from the uncertain future whose 
dangers he or anybody cannot know. 

Pren swef r'^rsgft-^'cr i 

apnuflTqfafssrrfa *tct fHrcr: n 

“ The day over, night is expected ; and (the night 
ending in) a good morning, the day is thought of. 
For those who foresee calamities, happiness lies in 
musing over the (dangers overcome in the) past." 

(Ill, 2.) 

Finally, nothing can be more complimentary to Yaugandha- 
rayana than the impression King Pradyota himself entertained 
about him. Were he alive, the capture of Vatsaraja would 
be impossible. Therefore, he challenges with confidence the 
truth of the capture of the enemy. 

jerar—am ? 

<t>isg<£uc—r tits, <sr?rr*mr i 

V. —W, 5T tlctfvsr: I 

«FT.—MSfTT I « 
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trat—* H^CFT I 

fa* JSTr^ jfhpvTO^oTHcnf^ 4 5T: 3RT%U 

(Act II, pp. 56-57.) 

King —Then, is Yaugandharayana dead ? 

Chamberlain —Not, indeed! (He is) at KaulambI 
(they say). 

King —If so, Vatsaraja is not captured. 

Ch. —May Mahasena believe (me). 

King —I do not believe the capture of Udayana report¬ 
ed by you, even as I do not the turning of the 
Mandara mountain by the palm of the hand, when 
his valour on the battle-field his enemies so describe 
and when the diplomacy of Yaugandharayana is 
ringing in our ears. 

As a man, Yaugandharayana is loved and respected by 
all he comes into contact with, from the highest to the lowest. 
Characteristic are some of his expressions of personal sym¬ 
pathy. To Hamsaka who had undertaken long journey 
from Ujjayini, he offers a seat. 

“You are fatigued by the journey; be seated ” (Act I, 
p. 15). Similarly, affectionate is his treatment of the Vidu$aka 
and Rumauvan when they meet for secret counsel in the Fire 
House, suspending for a while their disguises. 

Y.—Vasantaka, is this Fire House empty ? 

V.—O yes ! empty indeed. 

Y.—Then embrace me both of you. 

Both —Willingly. ( They embrace.) 

y.—Well, well. Both of you have taken much trouble. 

Sit down, please. You also sit down. 

Both —Willingly. ( All sit down.) 

' (Act III, p. 86.) 

Yaugandharayana, tactful as he is, never fails to express his 
appreciation of merit in his friends and servants. These 
personal qualities are sure to encourage his servants to under¬ 
take any mission entrusted to them, however difficult. Mark 
his timely commendation of Salaka just when he has to 
undertake a post-haste journey to the king. 
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4r.—anr ? 

*rr.—* % i i 

ql.—ft*nft sHfr*n* i 

(Act I, pp. 8-9.) 

Y. —Then, have you seen the path before ? 

S.—No (Sir). I have heard before. 

Y. —Ay, that is also a sign of intelligence. 

Salaka is not of that type of servants who evade their master’s 
behests by the mean pretext of being ignorant of all things. 
Mark, again, how Yaugandharayana willingly corrects his 
hasty remark against his colleague Rumanvan, presuming that 
the latter failed in his duty at the camp— 

* »TcT: ? 

It being clear subsequently that Rumanvan did his duty in 
warning the king in so many words of the danger of hunting 
in the frontier regions and in imploring him to allow him and 
all except the infantry to follow, Yatigandharayana admires 
his loyal devotion to the master. Says he with genuine surprise 
and satisfaction— 

arfa 3 rnft ? 

trgjpq^Tfisqf I 

(Act I, p. 19.) 

“ Was His Highness so addressed by Rumanvan in 
the presence of all nobles ? Ay, I like such faultless 
devotion to the master.” 

Further, his feeling is one of genuine sympathy towards the 
king, who was helpless, overpowered and taken away by the 
enemies. His erstwhile denunciation of the king thought¬ 
lessly changing the day of the hunt has already disappeared 
from his mind. He bursts out— 

^*TJPTT&RTT? 5 ifaj: 

**nrg*ww«i ftwrcr: i 

siforaftr ft55: ?rr n 

(Act I, pp. 29-30.) 

“ Alas I How will the lord of men look at him (Pradyota) 
who was of no consideration before; how will he, of 
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truthful words, hear the unmanly utterances (of the 
enemy); and how will he hold within himself the 
anger which is (but) barren of its aim ! Treated 
well or ill, a prisoner, however, has to bend himself 
down (before the conqueror).” 

It would be impossible for any one to live in such humiliation, 
but being made of sterner stuff, he (Vatsaraja) lives. 
5'.%g (1,10). 

Furthermore, our hero has a great capacity for fun. His 
r61e of a mad man, so perfect and successful,—his appearance 
in particular, vividly compared to the foaming dirty street 
torrent during the rainy season I 

(III, p. 74)—is sure to evoke much laughter. Noteworthy are 
his frequent witty remarks. The ladies of the harem lament 
the misfortune that befell their beloved lord and thereby try, 
in their own fashion, to counteract it. But here are the ministers 
beaten by those ladies in that they have yet to think of 
doing so— 

trq tffpSfKffaft q«TTi?rffc fa^tirT I 

(Act 1, p. 38.) 

“ The ladies (already) express their remedy for sorrow 
—so far as it lies in their power—only to exhibit the 
incapacity of the ministers. (I, 15.) 

This is indeed a clever joke at the harem’s empty lament 
and the minister’s slow action. So also it is on the late 
production of the talisman which is delivered to the minister 
when the danger it has to guard against has already befallen. 
It came a day after the fair—even as the nlrajana to the 
horse and such other auspicious ceremonies after the battle is 
over. 25 ^ I (Act. I, p. 31). 

But, sometimes, his wit is attended with bitter sarcasm. See 
how he mocks at the king who has given himself up for 

” Nirajana to the horse is an auspicious ceremony performed before 
proceeding for war. The flames of the fire shooting towards the right is 
believed to be a sign of success in Sattle. Cf Raghuvamsa, IV, 25. 
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romance without regard to his humiliating position. He 
remarks— 

sfacT SfTTJPTfl ^Ilfr l 

5TrKT 

aaWr i 

sp: sjrt jt # a'daaj: a?T5cwr 

qft»T<»3wrcg5$ mistier 5 t^i<hh. ii 

(Act III, p. 6.) 

“ Alas ! The king desires sport out of place and out of 
time. Ah, yes ! There is his self-made bed of fodder 
on the ground to invigorate him ; the soft sound of 
the leg-chain to augment his love; and who will not 
become infatuated to hear such (endearing) addresses 
as * O King ’ by the men who are there to guard him 
(in prison) ? ” 

The same kind of invective runs throughout the heated con¬ 
versation between our hero and Pradyota’s minister Bharata- 
rohaka. Each one of the latter’s charges is answered with 
ready wit mixed with stinging ridicule. 

Finally, Yaugandharayana is a man of many activities 
and heavy responsibilities. It is certainly extraordinary that 
in such a position he should not get embarrassed. We never 
see him down in spirits. His optimism regarding the future 
and life in general is wonderful. This is his philosophy 
of action— 

^ifrf I 

*n*rfc5*n: «Wn: n 

(Act I, p. 18.) 

“ Fire is produced out of fuel rubbed together; the 
earth being dug gives water; there is nothing impos¬ 
sible for men of enthusiasm and all efforts directed 
in the proper way do bear fruit.” 

And behold his contentment after having achieved his 
object— r 
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OTW: ^ SIRW^R^t^f ^RTOI: I 

arc^rraiTR: ^3 afitonraW ^3: 11 

(Act IV. p. 114.) 

“ Ay, happy it is to retire to the forest when men have 
no family (to care for); happier to suffer (calamity) 
when men have attained their objects; and unlament- 
able is death for those who have accumulated 
Dharma." 

(b) Mahasena 

Mahasena is a noble king. But for the inimical references 
made regarding him by Vatsaraja’s party, we do not see 
anything in the play that makes him wicked. There is much 
to his credit in the treatment afforded to the royal prisoner— 

aw 1 arrcrnsjforn am sfaifT 

wirar: 1 * wfaPTO 1 gcirr\- 

srolftwnftrolsfinfcn: 1 ar^= 11 

(Act II, p. 64.) 

“ Each gesture of his (wounded and bed-ridden Vatsa¬ 
raja) should be known with due respect; his likes 
(and dislikes) should be inferred by his demeanour ; 
no stories relating to the past encounter should be 
recounted ; good wishes must be expressed on his 
sneezing (yawning) and so on ; he must be honoured 
with flattery proper to the occasion.” 

The very fact that he had desired to give his daughter 
in marriage to Vatsaraja is sufficient testimony to the high 
regard he had for him. While all kings on earth do carry 
like servants the dust raised from the feet of his horse, 
this Vatsaraja, who is a man of parts but who is proud of his 
knowledge of the elephant, does not care to respect him 
(II, 3). Therefore, he is not pleased. It was a matter of 
great joy that such a foe was captured. The string of epithets 
added to Udayana Vatsaraja suggests how much he cherished 
the object. In short, it is only then that he felt like himself. 
Says he—tm l STOlfo | But, in the interest of 
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his ultimate object—marriage of his daughter- with Vatsaraja 
—he does not allow himself to be elated at this. On the 
contrary, he shows great concern at the adverse situation 
of the * enemy ’ when he was brought captive and sincerely 
wishes for his speedy recovery. 

King Mahasena is by nature a very lively person. His 
servants, especially the chamberlain, Badarayana, enjoy 
considerable freedom with him. Badarayana is audacious 
enough to charge him with being indifferent regarding the 
marriage of his daughter— 

tnqr ton i tpr ^r- 

sKt«f st% i ^ 

(Act II, p. 49.) 

“ This is what I want to say. Many have been the mes¬ 
sages in this manner every day from royal families 
of favourable lineage (gotras) asking for the hand of 
the bride. But Mahasena docs not refuse, nor 
does he favour, anybody. What is this, I wonder.” 
But the king has very valid reasons for his silence and 
expresses himself on the choice of a bridegroom. The bride¬ 
groom, in the first place, must belong to a worthy family, 
must be of a benevolent disposition, of good personality, and 
strong enough to be chivalrous. Further, he is unwilling 
to act independently with regard to such an important affair 
as the choice of a bridegroom and, therefore, summons 
the queen who, as the mother of the girl, is most concerned. 
For, mothers are given to sorrow at the time of giving 
away the daughter in marriage, particularly when the 
choice of the son-in-law is not theirs. Indeed, there were 
many suitors already for the hand of Vasavadatta, but the 
queen cannot bring herself to favour any of them as her mind 
is fixed on a different person. She would rather see the post¬ 
ponement of the marriage itself. Meanwhile, Vasavadatta’s 
fancy for learning the vlna affords her a nice plea. She gets 
further encouraged by the news of the capture of Vatsaraja. 
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Overjoyed, perhaps, at the prospect of a good selection, she 
betrays herself in favour of the captive. 

—3T4 i 

(Act II, p. 68.) 

Queen —What! was he (Vatsaraja) brought by the 
minister ? 

King —Yes. 

Queen —On account of him (Vatsaraja), it is that we do 
not wish to give Vasavadatta to anybody. 

What is more, towards the end of the discussion about the 
choice of the bridegroom, the queen feels almost sure of her 
mark and characteristically remarks as if with indifference. 
aTafiKrsfi effarr, 5r i 

(Act II, p. 66.) 

“ Why, where's the hurry ? my darling is yet a child." 
There is, on the other hand, greater confidence and decision 
exhibited by Mahasena in this vital matter. He is quite 
sure of what is to happen. He also wanted to vote for 
Vatsaraja and, in fact, took all the trouble to secure him. 
But, what a suppression of feeling and anxiety we see in him 
throughout the scene. Quite realistic is his rdle, particularly 
in the domestic politics. The attempt on the part of both 
husband and wife, to make each other responsible for the 
selection of a candidate, is very funny. 

^fr—fofagrif * *RT«rra\ <T5r i 

—artr I ^3 

(Act II, p. 54.) 

Queen —Now then, why elaborate ? Where, after giving, 
we do not have to regret the choice, there may she be 
given. 

King —Oh, how easily did you solve (such) a serious 
problem, perhaps, that I should hear reproaches after¬ 
wards. Therefore, let my queen herself arrive at a 
decision. • 
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There is a happy echo of the mischief common to the husband 
towards the wife, when the queen proposes the appointment 
of a music instructor. Mahasena dismisses the proposal 
saying—' 

? Terete i 

(Act n, p. 52.) 

“ Why a teacher just now when the time of her mar¬ 
riage is near ? The husband himself will instruct 
her.” 

And again, when perhaps as etiquette would require, the queen 
rises to withdraw as the chamberlain came to deliver an 
important message (viz., the fall of Vatsaraja), the king 
ridicules her for doing so just when he had to receive and 
she also to hear such pleasing news—l 
(II, p. 55) ‘‘Oh, the queen is to be excluded from (hearing) 
all happy news.” The humour is heightened all the more by 
his summary command—: that she may resume her 
seat. 

The object of the royal couple, at last, came to fruition. 
Vasavadatta was united with Vatsaraja : their love was truly 
romantic. But the king and queen did not expect such a 
culmination of affairs. The non-celebration of the marriage 
at their capital city made them very unhappy and the queen 
even contemplated to end her life by that grief. The king, 
however, consoled her by proposing the celebration of the 
marriage in a picture. The matrimonial alliance could well 
have been formally announced and the wedding celebrated by 
Mahasena himself and thereby their enmity could have been 
made up. There was, unfortunately, no opportunity for the 
misunderstandings to be cleared. Mahasena, it seemed to them, 
threw down the gauntlet by capturing Vatsaraja by deceit 
and they had to accept it and humiliate Mahasena in turn. 
Mahasena, however, with his sage experience and innate 
gentleness, submitted to the inevitable and preferred to 
reconcile himself to the situation as the princess got the 
right husband, It is not impossible to believe, however, 



that Time, the great healer sent by God, did bring the two 
parties together to entertain mutual friendship. 26 

(o) Vatsaraja 

Even though Vatsaraja is one of the four principal 
characters introduced in the benedictory stanza, he never 
appears on the stage. From what was said of him in the play, 
one could easily imagine what he was like. Vatsaraja was 
blessed with all the qualifications of a king of a high order. 
He belonged to the dynasty of the Rharatas renowned from 
Vedic times. He was strong, of good personality and of high 
attainments. He was famous for his mysterious vlna which 
easily subdued elephants and in which he indulged rather 
heavily— 

tRS fTT cffa! tPpTigjR JR: I 

(Act II. p. 50.) 

says Mahasena. If this were a weakness, there was greater 
recompense in his being strong in form and brave in fighting. 
How enthusiastic is Hamsaka while describing the valour of 
Vatsaraja, who killed more than he anticipated 1 

. ... i 

(Act I, p. 23.) 

Hamsaka again shows that even the wretched enemies, in 
their anger only described the havoc wrought by the mighty 
king among their ranks. 27 Mahasena also refers to his valour 
in battle being described to him by his enemies. 28 

There was on the part of the young king some obstinacy 
bordering on rashness of youth as evidenced by his change of 
programme regarding the elephant hunt, for which he paid 
dearly. Again, while Rumanvan remonstrated with him against 
his going alone he stopped him too hastily' by an oath On his 
own life ’—smJT ftWrarei .... I His message 
to Yaugandharayana through the Vidu§aka— 

16 Svafinavasavadatta, Act VI. 

27 fra: »r?rrc j»$jRR jut srrcrr smsfo m 

JJJT JR TIIUR SWrT: qrcr: II 

(Act I. p. 26.) 

28 sMto; ..., i (Act n, P . 9.) 
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" vt^t —hht Hqfsfar hhhht h ki^cT ^r i hhi> 

*m% jreritrenimRfawVRcn hi whsihih ffr hiwh^^ i 
smreHmi^rrftH^ i" 

(Act III, p, 96.) 

“ Tell Yaugandharayana—The way to success as pro¬ 
posed does not suit me. Escape being common (to 
both of our proposals), greater insult to Pradyota is 
meant (by me). Do not put me down for one with 
love uppermost. I only seek to remove dishonour” 
shows want of discretion on his part. 

But he is extremely fortunate in being served by a 
devoted band of ministers headed by Yaugandharayana. Maha- 
sena is impressed by their carefulness and agility. For, in 
spite of King Udaj'ana indulging in his own pleasures, his 
ministers guarded him on all sides.* 9 In the end, the whole of 
Ujjayini, except the rampart and the gates became Kaufimbl. 30 
Yaugandharayana, in particular, realizes his duty by his 
master when the latter’s incorrigibility drives him and his 
friends to despair and the Vidflgaka, who is something more 
than a buffoon, here proposes their return to Kausamb! 
deserting the king to his fate. The minister knew the weak¬ 
nesses of the king and, therefore, did not want to desert 
him. Hence his second resolve. The heated discussion 31 
between Yaugandharayana and the Vidugaka lends a charm 
natural to conferences of the kind. It is surprising, however, 
that the Vidiigaka, the notorious love accomplice of the 
king in our dramas, should so try to belie himself on this 
occasion. His proposal for the desertion of the king startles 
his friends and all. 32 It may be that the Vidusaka, pretending 
to be otherwise, calls forth the better sense of his colleagues 
and then indirectly encourages them to exert themselves still 
more for their master’s sake. 

29 q frWI Kfl HrHHIWR f&RTT: I (Act II. p. 6.) 

30 S;«tiKcii<. u i<|Ji 'jfolMil I (Act IV, p. 113.) 

si Act III, pp. 87-100. 

32 I Rfts: JJWSR: I JTxSR: I 

e (Act HI, p. 86.) 



Conclusion 


There are only two female characters in the drama, the 
queen and the attendant Vijaya. They are of.\little impor¬ 
tance. The play on the whole is manly, depicting in the 
main the heroic sentiment (^U). It is noteworthy, that 
Bhasa’s characters are to be understood and appreciated more 
and more by imagination than by mere statements contained 
in the plays themselves. The aesthetic pleasure derived, as a 
result of suggestion which pervades his works, will be 

in proportion to the intellectual potentialities of the audience 
or of the reader. No wonder, the author of the Trivandrum 
plays bids for a place among the world-dramatists. 


HEAVENLY MANSIONS OF THE HINDUS 

By S. Srikantaya, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

(Concluded from Vol. XXIII, No. 3, p. 407.) 

ASTRONOMY is one of the six angas of the Veda ( Apastambha 
Dharmasiitras, II, iv. 8. 11) though Burgess regards Hindu 
astronomy as having been originally based on that of the 
Alexandrian Greeks (J.R.A.S. , XXV, p. 718) and Colebrooke 
notes the correspondence of the Hindu signs of the zodiac 
with those of the Greeks (cf. Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, 
1807, pp. 323-326; Vol. XII, pp. 209-30). Apart from the 
question of authorship or the origin of these studies, it 
seems pretty certain that the Nakgatras were first mapped out 
on the heavens as groups of stars, not far from the ecliptic; 
they were readily recognizable; and they helped to indicate 
with ease and facility the positions of the moon and the 
planets. No doubt, the number of stars in the different 
asterisms varies in the different works. 

As regards the antiquity of our knowledge of the science 
of astronomy, it may be stated that it is as old as the most 
ancient of our sacred works. The attention which a study of 
this science commanded in India may be gauged, amongst 
other things, from the existence of an astronomical temple in 
Gauhati (J.R.A.S ., 1929, Giuseppe Tucci). In several shrines, 
the sun’s rays passed through different openings in the twelve 
different months of the year. J. R. Kaye says that crude 
notions must have been common in connection with the 
sacrificial ritual in India. The Rg Vedic hymns devoted 
to the celestial phenomena mention the planets and refer 
to the Magha, PhalgunI, Ti$ya and the Saptajrsis. The 
Yajur Veda refers to the twenty-seven asterisms beginning 
from the Kpttika and lists of these are given in the Atharva 
Veda. Kathopanigad, Taittiriya Samhita, Maitrayani Samhita, 
Satapatha Brahmana and other works refer to twenty-seven 
and sometimes twenty-eight asterisms, including Abhijit, 
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In the Satapatha B rail m ana (ii. 1. 24), the Krttikas 
are described as the wives of the seven sages (Saptapsis) 
and are said to rise in the east and not to move from that 
quarter. The stars in the Krttikas group are called Ambit 
meaning mother, Dala, Nitatni, AbhrayantI (forming clouds), 
Meghayanti (making clouds) and Var$ayanti (causing rain) 
though the rain-producing function of the asterism has been 
given up in later works. Similar myths are associated with 
the other asterisms. Prajapati (Orion) is said to have pursued 
his daughter RohinT and to have been shot by the Mrga 
Vyadha (Sirius) with the arrow (ishu) Trikanda or Orion’s 
belt and the RohinI myth is given differently in the Maha- 
bharata (IX. 35). Mrga is identified by some with fi, x, «, 8 
Orionis, while the Divya Svana (Sarama) may be the Sirius 
(4.F., VI. 80). Ti$ya is Praesepe according to Fleet and 
Sirius according to others. Arundhatl referred to in the 
Sutra literature is unidentified, while TriSanku is said to shine 
head downward, though equally unidentified. In the Asiatic 
Researches (Vol. IX), H. T. Colebrooke calls Aldebaran the 
bull’s eye and designates Sirius as Lubd’haca, Brahmahrdaya 
as Capella, Agni as /3 Tauri, Prajapati as 8 Aurigo. 

The origin of the zodiac is said to be Chaldean or Egyptian 
but there is scarcely a nation in whose ancient traditions or 
annals is not to be found some reference to the signs of the 
zodiac. In the Rg Veda, it goes by the name of Rta or Satya. 
In the Chinese annals (2357 B.C.), it is said that the celestial 
emperor divided the twelve signs of the zodiac into the 28 
mansions of the Moon corresponding to the 28 days of the 
lunar month. The Pole Star was then Draco and perhaps gave 
the Dragon as the national emblem of the celestial empire. 

In ancient Greece, Bull was worshipped as Apis or 
Mnevis, Goat as Mendes, Earth as Vesta, Sea as Neptunus 
and Air as Zeus or Jupiter. Venus was the goddess of natural 
beauty or pleasure at whose approach winds and clouds 
disappeared and to whom earth offered flowers and on whom 
the waves from the sea smileij. Ammon with the head of a 
Ram was the Sun entering Aries at the vernal equinox, which 
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marked the beginning of an equinoctial year. It may be 
observed that the solstitial year opened by the heliacal rising 
of Sirius, with which the star Thoth was identified. In 
Appendix A are given details regarding the days of the week., 
The calendar is said to have been invented by the great 
mathematicians of the Stone Age, beginning with the rising of 
Sirius at the height of the Nile inundation, five extra days 
being added for religious festivals associated with agricultural 
rites, and ultimately imported and adjusted by the Romans. 

In Hindu myth and legend, the Naksatrasare the houses 
of the gods. Beginning from the Kfttikas to ViSakha are the 
Deva Naksatras; from Anuradha to Apa Bharanis are those 
of Yama, the king of the Pitps (Tait. Br., i. 5. 27). The fsis 
interchange places with Pitys and with gods. These seers 
are glorified as forms of fire and as stars and are yet recog¬ 
nised as ancestors of mortal men, accepting the laws of 
Brahma. Amongst the most important are the following : — 

North. (1) Vasi§tha with his consort Arundhati, a spotless 
adherent of Siva and a model of faithfulness, (2) Ka§yapa, 
(3) Atri, (4) ViSvamitra, (5) Gautama, (6) Jamadagni and 
(7) Bharadvaja. 

These seven stars with Arundhati, wife of Vasi§$ha (later 
of Dharma), are a famous cluster in the sky and well known 
in the northern heavens as guardians. They are all very 
much larger and brighter than the Sun. In the theft of the 
Lotus, the virtuous Arundhati is accompanied by a maid-of- 
all-work Ganoja. Vf§adarbhi (Saibya) angered at the rejection 
of his offering, produced a Yatudhani and bade her kill the 
seers which she could only do by knowing the meaning of 
their names. Indra, disguised as a hunter, tested their virtue 
and the seven thereafter went to heaven with him. According 
to another account, the seven sages represented in the Great 
Bear group are: (1) Kratu, (2) Pulaha, (3) Pulastya, (4) Atri, 
(5) Angiras, (6) Vasi§tha and (7) Marici. This group is known 
by various names: The Dipper, Ursa Major, Charles’ Wain 
and the Plough, a is Dubhe,,from a bear, of red colour, 
slightly varying, yellow, is Merak, the loins of the bear; 
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a and /3 are the pointers of the great group, y is Pheeda, 
S Megrez (root of the bear’s tail). These four join in making 
the quadrilateral of the Great Bear, e is Alioth, £ is Mizar 
or Vasi^ha, a double star with its companion Arundhatl or 
Alcor or Cavaliar or Saidak, the Arabic word for parik§e or 
test and y is Alkaid or Beut-nasch, the governor amongst the 
mourners. The last three form the tail of the Great Bear. 

On the Eastern Sky are—(1) Kaufiika, (2) Yavakptu, 
(3) Gargya, (4) Galava, (5) Kanva. 

On the South are—(1) Svastyatreya, (2) Namflci, (3) 
Pramuci, (4) Agastya, (5) Sumukha, (6) Vimukha. 

Agastya is the eighth sage after the seven psis and lord 
of the south. He is said to be a half-brother of Vasi§tha. 
In the Western Sky are—(1) Npsadgu (- dgu), (2) Kava$a 
(-§in), (3) Dhaumya, (4) Raudrya and others. 

Amongst the stars distinctly named by the Sanskritists 
as lying particularly outside the zodiacal signs, are in the 
northern hemisphere—(1) Saptapsis—Great Bear Group, (2) 
Dhruva—Pole Star, (3) Arundhatl—Alcor, (4) Vi§ipipada, 
(5) Matpmaijdala, and in the southern hemisphere, Agastya 
(Canopus). 

Atkinson in the preface to his translation of the ShaJi 
Namah refers to Rustum as the Persian Hercules though his 
labours were only seven and says : “ According to the theory 
of Dupis, Hercules is considered as no other than the Sun, 
and his twelve labours are regarded as a representation of the 
annual course of that luminary through the signs of the 
zodiac.” While the Sun is the centre of life in the solar 
system, Saturn is the ruler of the mineral kingdom, Jupiter 
and Moon control the vegetable world and Mars presides 
over the destinies of animals and man. The fixed stars in 
the zodiac are compared and contrasted with the planets with 
reference to their several characteristics and influences upon a 
man’s life. The Sun being the life-giver upon the earth is 
always taken as being in the ascendant and as with men, so 
with kingdoms and empires. We are told, for example, that 
the Roman Empire and th5 power of the Pope were greatly 
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affected by the passage of Regulus through the sign Leo 
by which Rome is ruled. 

Signs of the zodiac must not be confused with the 
zodiacal constellations, i.e., the ecliptic divided into twelve 
parts of 30° counting from Aries. Owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes, the signs of the same name as the constella¬ 
tions are gradually moving to the west of the constella¬ 
tions. We have twenty-nine northern constellations, twelve 
zodiacal ones and fort}'-three southern ones which are 
generally dealt with in works on astronomy. 

Appendix C gives the signs of the zodiac, the presiding 
celestial body in each sign, the lunar months corresponding 
to each solar sign, the asterisms in each sign of the zodiac in 
the ecliptic and the successive numbers commencing from 
the first sign Aries. 

By yoga is said to be indicated the sum of the longitudes 
of the Sun and the Moon. A Yogatara is the principal or dis¬ 
tinguishing star of a constellation. Corresponding to the lunar 
asterisms from A4vini there are twenty-seven yoga stars, viz .— 

(1) Vi$kambha, (2) Priti, (3) Ayugmat, (4) Saubhagya, 
(5) Sobhana, (6) Atiganda, (7) SuSarman, (8) Dhpti, (9) &Qla, 
(10) Ganda, (11) Vpddhi, (12) Dhruva, (13) Vyaghata, (14) 
Haryana, (15) Vajra, (16) Asrij, (17) Vyatipata, (18) Variyas, 
(19) Parigha, (20) Siva, (21) Siddha, (22) Sadhya, (23) Subha, 
(24) Sukra, (25) Brahman, (26) Indra, and (27) Vgddhfti. 

Appendix B gives information on matters dealt with 
in the course of this work regarding the lunar mansions in 
tabular form. Additional matter gleaned from Chinese and 
Persian sources has also been given. 

Soma (Moon) is conceived in the Yajur Veda as having 
for his wives the lunar asterisms said to be the daughters 
of Prajapati. According to the conception of Prajapati 
as the Nak$atra Puruja in the Taittinya Brahmana, Citra 
is his head, Svati the heart, Hasta the hand, Vi^akha the 
thighs and Anuradha the foot, corresponding perhaps to 
Spica, Arcturus, Gemma and Algoral, Zubenelg and Akrab 
respectively. According to BaCdhayana the different signs 
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of the zodiac are related to the different parts of the body 
of Brahman. Ram is said to represent the head, - Bull 
the face, Twins the breast, Crab the heart, Leo the stomach, 
Virgo the hip, Libra the belly, Scorpio the metubrumj 
Sagittarius the thighs, Capricornus the knees, Aquarius the 
legs and Pisces the feet of Brahma corresponding to the 
twelve zodiacal signs of Hindu astronomers. . Another 
equally interesting description connects Candra with his 27 
star-wives and it is raised to the dignity of a vratsl 
(observance) called Candravrata ascribed to Bhi$ma and 
■undertaken in the month of Margaiirja when Candra is 
joined with the asterism of Mula or rather when be visits her 
in the course of his journey. ' His position then in the starry 
heaven is as below :—His feet are in Mula, calf in R5hini, knees 
in Asvini, thighs in the two Ajadhas, rump in Phalguni, 
waist in Kpttika, navel in Bhadrapada, eye-circle in Revati, 
back and front in Dhanigfca and Anuradha, arms in Visakha, 
hands in Hasta, fingers in Punarvasu, nails in ASIega, neck in 
Jye§ta. ears in Havana, mouth in Pugya, lips in Svati, 
laughter in Satabhi$ak, nose in Magha, eyes in Mfgasiras, 
forehead in Citra, head in Bharani and hair in Ardra. 

From the lotus springs Brahma, the origin of the world. 
He protects the creation as Visqu and destroys it as dreadful 
Rudra. He exists in the form of a tortoise in Bharata, 
possessing the six qualities and powers. He faces the east, 
holding this country, divided into nine parts and on all sides 
of him are stationed in nine quarters, nine stars. Amongst 
the several countries, named, in the middle of the tortoise, 
the workers of good and evil are Kfttika, Rohini, Saumya ; 
Raudra, Punarvasu and Pu$ya stationed in the mouth govern 
the destinies of those that lie in the mouth of the tortoise. 
Those that exist in the south-east foot of the tortoise are 
influenced by Aslega, Pity, First Phalguni and those in the 
southern portion of the tortoise by Uttara Phalgugi, Hasta 
and Citra residing in its southern belly. The countries 
in the southern feet of the tortoise are influenced by Svati, 
ViSakha, Magha and those i*h the tail of the tortoise by Aindra, 
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Mula and A§a<jlha. Those on the side of the left feet of 
the tortoise are governed by Uttara Asaglha, Sravana and 
Dhanisfe ; on the left belly by Varuna, and the two Bhadra- 
padas; on the north-east foot of the tortoise by Revati, 
ASvini and Bharagi. The position of the stars in the 
particular parts of the tortoise is common to all the countries 
situated in those parts and good and evil effects caused 
have thus to be deduced. In this tortoise, the gods exist, 
holding on each to a star and there in the middle exist the 
carrier of sacrificial offerings, the god Agni, as also the earth, 
the moon and Aries. Taurus exists there in its middle; 
Gemini in the mouth ; Crab and Leo in the south-eastern 
foot; Leo, Virgo and Libra in the belly; Libra and Scorpio 
in the south-western foot; Scorpio on its hip with the 
Archer; the Archer, Capricornus and Aquarius on the north¬ 
western foot, while the Aquarius and the Pisces lie in its 
■northern belly, the fish and the lamb on the north-eastern 
foot. The star-world was our time-keeper as well as the 
ruler of our destiny as it were. Yudhisfchira is said to 
have donned the body of immortality in the Milky Way 
and ascended the throne of the Gods in Heaven. If Rama 
hymned the Sun at the instance of Agastya, purified himself 
and then went to fight Ravana, it is clear that we should 
get the blessings of our elders and should regularly perform 
our daily prayers. Dhruva, identified with the Pole Star, 
represents perfect steadfastness. The Pole Star gave rise 
to the notion of a god who was one-footed because of 
its position in the apex of the stellar sky. The wild tribes 
of Australia have a star-god Turunbulun who is the lord 
and protector of the Pleiades and one-eyed and one-footed 
comparable to Aja Ekapada, the birthless, one-footed one of 
Hindu mythology. 

Star pictures lent themselves to time measurement and 
to celebrate the recurrence of specific days resort was 
had to festivals amongst the Hindus, the Greeks and the 
Egyptians. The rising of Sirius in Egypt coincides with the 
beginning of the Nile flood and is consequently connected with 
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food supply. Osiris springs up in season as the rejuvenated 
corn spirit and Isis is also concerned with food. When the 
3tar form of the bereaved Isis lets fall the first tear for Osiris 
then the river Nile gets water. The Egyptian calendar of 
365 days lost about six hours every twelve months and a 
whole day for four years ; the new year’s day began with the 
rising of Sirius (Sothos) on the 17th June and coincided with 
the beginning of the Nile inundation. . 

Turning to the Creation Myths of Babylonia, we find that 
Merodach, having fixed the stars of the zodiac, made three 
stars for each month roughly corresponding to the lunar 
mansions in the twelve solar divisions. The celestial regions 
were then divided into three or more parts and three fields 
were allotted to the ancient triad formed by Ea, Anu and Bel, 
the zodiacal path running through these fields. The three 
groups of constellations, central, northern and southern, made 
up the thirty-six constellations. The twelve zodiacal stars 
were flanked on either side by twelve non-zodiacal ones. 
The five planets became the interpreters and in subjection 
to them were marshalled thirty stars styled divinities in 
council. The chiefs of these divinities were twelve in number 
to each of whom was assigned a month and one of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. Through these twelve signs, the Sun, 
the Moon and the planets run their courses. Within the 
zodiacal circle are marked out twenty-four stars ranging 
equally in the north and in the south. The thirty stars 
constituted the original Euphratean lunar zodiac, the parent, 
it is said, of the seven ancient lunar zodiacs which have come 
down to us : Persian, Sogdian, Khorasanian, Chinese, Indian, 
Arabic and Coptic. The three constellations associated with 
each month had each a symbolical significance, reflecting 
the character of the months. At the height of the rainy 
season, for example, the month of Ramman was presided 
over by the zodiacal constellation of the Water-urn, the 
northern constellation by the Fish of the canal and the 
southern by the Horse. In India, the black horse was 
sacrificed at the rain-gettfng and.fertility ceremonies. 
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'• •• It is generally taken for granted that everywhere lunar 
chronology preceded the solar. The signs of the zodiac appear 
to have been fixed about 2,084 B.C. if not earlier. The 
general consensns of opinion based upon available evidence is 
that the stars were identified before the planets. It is found 
that lunar worship (preceded everywhere the solar and there is 
evidence of it in Central Africa, and amongst primitive 
peoples throughout the world. It looks as if the lunar spirit 
was the guide and protector of mankind. Thoth of Herrttpolis 
was originally a lunar deity and of great antiquity. Moon 
was believed to exercise a direct influence upon nature as a 
generative agency and it was perhaps on this account the 
days of Moon’s increase are auspicious for all purposes, agri¬ 
cultural, festive or otherwise. The herbs and leaves and even 
the blood of men are said to grow and diminish with the 
waxing and waning of the Moon. The harvest moon 
is- synonymous with a ripening moon and festivals are 
held throughout the world on full-moon days. Khonsu 
or Khensu at Hermpolis had developed from Ah the lunar 
representative of the male principle and he was also a measurer 
and inspirer of architects, like Moon measuring time. But 
Thoth was more than Ah and he was like a lawyer suggesting 
the observance of well-defined laws like the Moon. Moon 
gods were also corn gods and Thoth also links with Osiris, a 
human incarnation of the moon-spirit. Thoth, Osiris, 
Khonsu and Ah are all thus a later development but the 
African moon-spirit unlike historic Egyptian mythology was 
identified by savage peoples with the Creator God. The 
Accadians also believed that the Moon had prior existence to 
the Sun. Isis was a woman. In old Arabia, the Sun-deity 
was a female and there are traces of a Sun-goddess amongst 
the earlier Hittites. 

The Egyptian Great Father Ptah was self-created; no 
father begot him and no mother gave him birth. Sun and 
Moon were his eyes; air issued from his nostrils, and the Nile 
from his mouth. It is possible Ptah was imported into Egypt 
by an invading tribe in pre-Dyrikstic times and he was an 
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artisan god. Osiris, son of‘ Isis and Nepthys, became husband 
of his mother and was recognized as father of Horus. Similar 
myths existed in Asia Minor. In Cappadocia, there is a 
mythological scene upon a cliff at Ibreez supposed to represent 
the marriage of the two Great Father and Mother deities and 
significantly enough, the son accompanies the self-created 
bride. Apparently, as in Egypt, here also the father and 
son were fused, being at times indistinguishable in legends. 

There is a suggestion that worship of a god instead of a 
goddess was due to the inliuence of nomadic tribes who 
believed in a Creator rather than in a Creatrix. But this 
religion was unknown to the early Mediterranean people who 
spread throughout Europe and reached the British Isles and 
Ireland. Nor did it arise in Egypt till after the erection of 
the great pyramids, where kings did not become sons of the 
Sun until after the Fifth Dynasty. Hence, Egyptologists 
agree that Sun-worship was imported from Asia, probably 
from Babylonia. For a full development of it, we must go to 
Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, where Ra, as the solar deity, 
was first exalted as the Great Father, all descending from 
him. Nevertheless, the religion of the Sun never became 
very popular, being chiefly embraced by the Pharaohs, the 
upper classes and foreign traders, while the masses stuck to 
the Moon-gods. The characteristic of foreign importation is 
perhaps also evident in the treatment of the Sun as a wild 
ass always chased by the night serpent. Sun was also 
regarded as a great cat, originally a female and identified 
later on with Ra as a male. 

Now, like Ra, Ptah as the primeval artificer god was 
credited with making the sun-egg and the moon-egg. Indeed, a 
bas-relief at Phil® shows him as actively engaged at the work 
with his potter’s wheel. Khnfimii was also ultimately merged 
with the Sun-god, his ram becoming the living soul of Ra. 
The paradise of the Sun-worshippers was of a more spiritual 
character than that believed in by the cult of Ptah—Osiris, 
and in ancient Egypt, the Sun-worshippers believed serpents 
to be incarnations of evil* spirits, bringing about the eclipse 
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and darkness. The idea that the Sun was an incarnation of 
the Creator was imported into Egypt from Babylonia and 
the Mahomedan noonday prayer is probably a survival of the 
sun-worshipper’s custom. Possibly, Hathor also as the Chaos 
Cow was originally the Great Mother, the sky, sun, moon 
and stars being the various forms assumed by his son Horus 
or her various Horus sons. The rise of the Sun-god involved 
far-reaching political issues and led to a series of compro- 
.mises: the union of deities in Egyptian mythology signified 
•the union of the tribes which worshipped them. For example, 
Osiris in his fusion with Ra is addressed as the first great Sun- 
god and, as Isis says, there proceedeth from him the strong 
Orion in heaven in the evening, at the resting of every day. 

The Moon-god Khonsu (lit. the Traveller) at Thebes 
was regarded as the son of Amon (Great Sun God) and Mut 
(Great Mother), linked .with Thoth at Hermpolis and Edfu. 
•In the Unas hymn, he is sent forth by Orion to drive in and 
slaughter the .souls of gods and men, which explains why 
.stars vanish before the moon. Sebek-Tum-Ra. ultimately 
became the crocodile of the Sun as Mentu became his bull, 
symbolising the power and heat of the orb of day. The 
Arabian Sun deity was also a female. Osiris, the human 
incarnation of primitive deities of the Nile, absorbed the 
attributes of the moon-spirit and the male earth-spirit. 

. In contrast with the foregoing which indicate a strong 
survival of moon-worship for a considerable period in Egypt 
•and the adjacent lands, it will be found that Celtic State 
worship was solar. The chief festivals related to points 
in the Sun’s progress, equinoxes being considered more 
-important than the solstices. Even the Milky Way was called 
Lugh’s chain, Lugh being a Sun-god. Shamasb or Babbar 
in the City of the Sun was a great judge. The Sun-god illu¬ 
minated the world, his rays penetrating in all directions : he 
saw all things; he read the thoughts of men ; and nothing 
could be concealed from him. One of his names was Mitra, 
like the god who was linked with Varuna in the Rgveda. Now 
Mitra and Varuqa measured out ihe span of human life: 'were 
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From 1 to 12 are the 12 signs: (u) The Sun; (6) The Moon; (c)Mars; 
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the source of all heavenly gifts: regulated the Sun and Moon,* 
the winds, the waters and seasons. In Persian mythology, 
Mitra, as Mithra, is the patron of truth and the mediator be¬ 
tween heaven and earth. He was worshipped by the military 
aristocracy of Mitanni in Assyria; and in Roman times his 
worship spread to Europe. 

Merodach is said to have set all the great gods in their 
several stations: created their images and stars of the zodiac 
fixing them all: measured the years and divided them into 
twelve months, with three stars in each. After he had given 
starry images of the gods separate control of each day of 
the year, he founded the station of Nibiru (Jupiter), his own 
star, to determine the limits of all stars, so that none might 
ever go astray. He decreed that the Moon-god should rule the 
night and measure the days and each month he was given 
a crown. The great god determined its various phases and 
he commanded that on the evening of its fullest brilliancy it 
should stand opposite the Sun. He placed his bow in heaven 
as a constellation and also his net. When the pictorial 
hieroglyphics were first being formed in Babylonia, the star 
was already the symbol and representation of the divine. 

The theory of the discovery of the twenty-seven nak§atras 
originally attributed to Babylonia svhence its knowledge was 
alleged to have spread to India and the East, though recently 
given up, was again revived by Keith with reference to the 
origin of the Kyttikas. Materials are insufficient to advance 
any definite theories but as there was no attempt made in 
early Indian works to adjust the 27 nak§atras in the 12 
divisions of a solar zodiac admittedly adopted by the Baby¬ 
lonian astronomers, and the 12 months are named after the 
12 nak$atras, it is difficult to affirm that the Brahmanical 
asterismal system which commences with the Pleiades was 
borrowed from Babylon. 

Representation of the solar mansions in animal shapes 
may also have been due to an earlier connection of these 
animals with their religious life. Though the idea is totemistic 
there is no evidence to justify the belief. Possibly, however, 
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“ to primitive minds, amidst terrors of darkness, the great 
moon seemed to be the parent of the numerical twinkling starry 
orbs and they saw human life reflected in the starry sky.” 
Elaboration of astral myths was only possible under a high 
civilization and animistic beliefs and practices of nomadic tribes 
of a primitive age might have given rise to totemic practices 
and led to ancestor worship. In Babylonia itself, stars were 
worshipped as ghosts and even the Egyptian Pharaoh Unas 
became the Sun-god and the constellation of Orion by devour¬ 
ing his predecessors, and the bull of heaven by eating his god. 
Hence, it is not unnatural to suppose that the stars came 
everywhere to be regarded as ghosts of the mighty dead giants* 
kings, princes, animals, etc., pious men loved of the gods. 
Instances may be multiplied but a few will suffice :— 

(1) When the Teutonic gods slew the giant Thjasse, he 
appeared in the heavens as Sirius. 

(2) The seven R§is of Vedic mythology are the Saptarsis 
or the Great Bear Group and their wives are the stars of the 
Pleiades. 

(3) The Pleiades, in Greece, were the ghosts of the seven 
daughters of Atlas and Pleione ; while in Australia they were 
and are a Queen and six handmaidens. In these countries, 
as elsewhere, stories were told to account for the ‘ lost 
Pleiad ’ suggesting that primitive men were more constant 
^observers of heavenly bodies than is generally supposed. 

(4) The Arcadians believed that they were descended 
from a princess who was transformed by Zeus into a bear; in 
this form Artemis slew her whence she became the Great 
Bear in the sky. 

(5) The Egyptian Isis was Sirius, whose rise coincides 
with the Nile inundation. Her tear for the dead Osiris fell 
into the river on. the night of the drop, the flood which 
ensued bringing food. Hence, the star is greater than the 
Great Mother and is the sustainer of all. 

(6) Even the primitive Australians have their solar myths 
with whom also Castor and Pollux are two young men, while 
the African Bushmen consider them as two young girls, 
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It is important for us to observe that the Babylonians in 
the earliest period grouped stars in companies of seven, in the 
wake of the seven demons rising from the deep to rage over 
the land. It is interesting to note that they may have been 
induced to do so from the Orion, the Bears and the Pleiades 
which have all seven main stars each. The five planets, on 
their identification, were associated with the sun and moon and 
connected with the chief gods of the Hammurabi Pantheon. 
Each month was also controlled by a zodiacal constellation. 
The Phoenicians and the Hittites borrowed the signs of the 
zodiac and passed them on to the Greeks. 

If it be asked why so much importance has been attached 
to the stars, from time immemorial throughout the world, 
and why that continues to-day, apart from their value as 
measuring rods of time, it is difficult to give a rational 
explanation. But our forefathers have handed down a tradi¬ 
tion that they are gods and that the divine encloses the whole 
of Nature. How innumerable then, the saints or those 
spiritual stars are ? (Heb. xi: 12); and how do they differ 
each from the other in glory ? (1. Cor. xv: 41). The star gods, 
whether in Indian, Greek, Chinese, or Japanese legend, are 
the divine spirits, within the souls of humanity powerfully 
influencing their development. “ They are symbols of the 
many centres of faculties on the lower mental plane which 
enable the mind to be exercised. They are lights of reason 
in the lower mind, small as compared with the greater lights, 
the self (Sun), and lesser light, the personality (Moon).” Plato 
says that reason and science should be assigned to the sphere 
of the fixed stars and that God divided the whole mixture 
into souls equal in number to the stars, assigning each 
soul to a star. “ The fixed stars are also the essences or 
souls of matter. A living soul, the sublimated essence of 
matter, is denominated a star.” These stars and essences 
became gods regarded as having divine attributes, looking 
down from their region of purity and stillness on the world 
of men influencing the fortunes of men invisibly, yet most 
powerfully. ”* 
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ZODIAC 



(a) Signs of the zodiac in Sanskrit and Latin. 

(i) Presiding celestial body in each sign. 

(«) Lunar month of each sign. 

(</) The asterisms in each sign of the zodiac in the ecliptic. 
(*) The beginning of the sign tp the end numbered, 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS 
No. XLII 

By SabatChandka Mitba, M.A., B.L. 

[On a Moroccan Myth about King Solomon and the Birds.] 

The Barn-Owl or Screech-Owl is a well-known bird and is 
found throughout Asia and Europe. As Morocco in North 
Africa is quite adjacent to Southern Europe, this bird is, in 
all likelihood, also found in the former country. Consequently, 
the inhabitants of Morocco, who have originated from the 
Arab stock of mankind, speak the Arabic language and profess 
the Mahomedan religion, are familiar with this bird. 

The myth, which forms the subject-matter of this paper, 
must have originated in Palestine and Syria, the home of 
the Arabs and the Jews, who lived and still live side by side. 

The Arabs are familiar with the life and career of the 
Jewish King Solomon and must have transmitted the myth, 
which is dealt with in this paper, to their kinsmen in Morocco. 

Solomon, King of the Jews, was celebrated for his wisdom. 
He was the most learned man of his times and his studies 
were varied. He was well conversant with the botany of his 
country and familiarly knew the plant-life thereof from the 
stately cedar-tree which grows on Mount Lebanon down to the 
bushy and aromatic hyssop which grows upon the dales and of 
which the twigs are used for sprinkling in Jewish purificatory 
rites. He had also studied the zoology of his motherland 
and was familiar with the beasts, birds and the reptiles 
thereof. 

Prom the myths which are current about King Solomon, 
we also get an inkling of the fact that he also knew some¬ 
thing about magic and that, by his knowledge of this art, he 
obtained groat influence over the beasts and the birds so much 
so that he could summon them to his own presence at liis 
sweet will and pleasure. This will be evident, from the 
following myth which is current about him;— 
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Suleiman’s (King Solomon’s) wife, whose name was Sedna. 
once made the following request to her husband: “ If I am 
dear to you, please make for me a bed of the feathers of 
birds.” King Solomon then summoned all the birds. In 
response to this summons, all the birds, except the barn-owl, 
came to the King. He thereupon commanded the eagle to 
fetch the barn-owl and accordingly the former brought the 
latter. 

Sedna and Solomon then enquired of the barn-owl as to 
why he had not come immediately in obedience to their 
summons. The owl replied: “I did not come because, at that 
time, I was thinking of three things.” Thereupon the King 
further enquired: “ What were those three things ?” 

The owl answered: “I was thinking as to which was 
longer, the day or the night; and I found that the day was 
longer, because the moon-light night belongs to the day.” 

“And what was the next thing? ” asked King Solomon. 

The owl replied: “ I was thinking who were more numer¬ 
ous, the men or the women and I found that there were 
more women than men.” 

“How? ” asked the King. 

The owl answered: “Because a man, who does what 
women say, is himself one of them.” 

There was yet a third question to be answered; and Sedna 
and Solomon approved of the barn-owl’s answers so highly 
that they sent away all the birds without depriving them of 
their feathers. Thus all the birds were left with their feathers 
except the bat, who had been in a hurry to ask the King to 
take his feathers and was deprived of the same; and therefore 
the bat has none on his wings at the present day.* 

On a careful study of the foregoing myth, we find that— 

(1) King Solomon was not only sovereign over men but 
also wielded considerable authority over the members of the 
feathered creation. 

* Ritual aiiti Btlief in Morocco, by Edward Westermark, Ph.D., Hon. 
LL.D. In two volumes. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1928. Vol. II, 
pp. 333-336. 
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(2) It is for this reason that all the birds, except the 
barn-owl, implicitly obeyed King Solomon’s summons and 
immediately went to his presence. These birds appear to have 
been easy-going members of their community and not endowed 
with much intelligence and shrewdness. 

(3) The barn-owl wa3 a very shrewd and cunning bird and 
could easily foresee the danger which was impending over 
all the members of the feathered creation. He, therefore, did 
not obey King Solomon’s summons. 

(4) The barn-owl very shrewdly thought out the device 
by which he saved his comrades from the great peril in which 
they had been placed. 

(5) King Solomon was reputed for his great wisdom. But 
the cunning barn-owl, by his ready-witted and apposite 
exposition of the second thing he was thinking about, namely, 
that a man who performs all that a woman desires him to do 
is himself a woman, indirectly twitted the king by saying that 
the latter was a big fool inasmuch as he had listened to his 
wife’s foolish request for a bed of birds’ feathers and was 
trying to inflict great cruelty upon the birds for satisfying his 
wife’s unreasonable hobby. 

(6) Zoologically speaking, the bat is a mammal or an 
animal that suckles its young ones. But, in ancient times, the 
bat was regarded as a bird possessing feathers all over its 
body. 

(7) The bat proved himself to be a groat fool by showing 
his over-hastiness in the matter of furnishing King Solomon 
with his feathers. 
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STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS 
No. XX 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

_ [On an Ancient Indian Myth about the Metamorphosis 
ol the Blades of the Kusa Grass into Siva’s Tridents.] 

The Ku^a Grass (Saecharum sponUmeum ) which belongs to the 
Order Qramineoe is called in Bengali Kusa, in Hindi Kans and 
in Telugu Rellu-gaddi. It very commonly grows in Bengal, 
the submontane tract of the Himalayas and Bundelkhand. 
The roots of this grass grow deep into the soil; and it cannot 
be easily eradicated if it once takes possession of the field. 
Mr. T. N. Mukharji says, “In this way, large areas of land in 
Bundelkhand have been rendered uncultivable.” * This grass 
is utilized for making ropes and mats and for thatching 
huts with. It is extensively used in the performance of Hindu 
worship and rites. The worshipper and the performer of the 
rite use dried stalks of this grass for sprinkling holy Ganges 
water, curds and other liquid libations upon the solid 
offerings and flower offerings. They have also to put on 
rings made of the stalks of this grass on their fingers during 
the performance of the ceremonial rites. Seats made of this 
grass are offered, on the occasion of feasts and banquets, to 
the guests for sitting upon. These are called Kmasanas. 

The ancient Indo-Aryans were very familiar with the 
Ku^a-grass, for they required it daily in the performance of 
their religious rites and ceremonies. The Indian sages culti¬ 
vated this grass near their hermitages for the same reason. 
Consequently, this grass has become one of the sacred plants 
of the Hindus. On one occasion when a sage was waging 
warfare with a semi-divine personage the former metamor¬ 
phosed the blades of this grass into tridents for vanquishing 
the latter with. The myth connected with this metamorphosis 
is as follows: 

* Pidt "A Handbook of Indian Products, " by T. N. Mukharji. Calcutta: 
Star Press, 1853, page 157. 
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Once upon a time, Brahma the Creator was seized with a 
violent fit of sneezing. From one of the sneezes was born 
a powerful demi-god named Kshupa (lit. one born of the 
kshuta or sneezing). 

Having been thus born Kshupa, with joined palms, 
enquired of Brahma as to what service ho could do for him. 
Just at this time, the gods were waging a war with the 
demons. Therefore Brahma ordered him to fight with the 
latter. He succeeded in expelling the demons from the 
celestial regions. As a reward for this service, Kshupa was 
made king of the earth. 

One day, Kshupa boasted before the mighty sage Dadhichi 
that he was superior to the latter. This enraged the sage so 
much that he boxed Kshupa’s ears. But, at this corporeal 
punishment, the latter became so much infuriated that he 
attacked Dadhichi and tore him to pieces. 

This outrage created great indignation among all the 
sages; and Sukracharya, another powerful sage, restored 
Dadhichi to life, whole and sound, by means of his magical 
incantations. After this, Dadhichi devoted himself to the 
worship of the God Mahadeva who, being pleased with his 
great devotion, conferred upon him the boon whereby the 
latter’s body became as hard as adamant. 

As soon as he received this boon, Dadhichi went to 
Kshupa and kicking the latter, knocked him down and almost 
stunned him. Thereupon Kshupa rose up and stabbed 
Dadhichi with a knife, which, on account of the hardness of 
the latter’s body, broke into splinters. Kshupa then hurled a 
stone at the sage; but this missile also broke to pieces and 
did not hurt the sage in the least. 

Having paid Kshupa in his own coin, Dadhichi returned 
to his own hermitage. But Kshupa began to worship Vishnu 
the Preserver. Being pleased with his devotion, Vishnu 
made over his discus or Sudarsana Chakra to Kshupa. Thus 
armed, Kshupa hurled the discus at Dadhichi but this chakra 
recoiled from the latter without hurting him, 
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Then Vishnu provided Kshupa with other weapons where¬ 
with to attack Dadhichi. But these weapons also failed 
in their purpose. 

In the meantime, Dadhichi had plucked a handful of the 
blades of the Kuda-grass and pronounced magical incantations 
upon them. Thereupon these blades of grass were metamor¬ 
phosed into tridents—the weapon of Mahadeva—for the 
purpose of protecting himself with. At the sight of the 
tridents, the divine weapons became useless, and the gods 
fled in terror. 

At this stage, Brahma the Creator intervened and the 
strange battle of the weapons came to an end. Thereafter 
Kshupa submitted himself with all humility to Dadhichi and 
lived in amity with the latter. 

[In a note to this myth, the editor says that it is 
contained in the Lingo. Purdna.]* 

From a study of the foregoing myth, we find that:— 

(1) The ancient Indo-Aryans were keen observers of 
nature and carefully noted the peculiarities of plants and 
animals. 

(2) They had carefully observed that the blades of the 
ifcuia-grass had sharp edges and points, and realized that they 
were fit to be metamorphosed into tridents which also possess¬ 
ed sharp cutting edges and piercing points. 

(3) They also practised magic and the art of mantram 
and incantations. 

(4) Some of them became so proficient in these arts that 
they could perform most miraculous acts by means of their 
incantations. By reason of their proficiency in these arts and 
by their hypnotic contemplation, they came to be recognized 
as sages. 

(5) The myth symbolizes the fact that the powers of 
creation and preservation are weaker than the powers of 
destruction and readily succumb to the latter. 

• Vide “ Indian Fablet and Folklore," by Sovaoa Devi. London: Macmillan 
& Co„ Ltd., 19X9, pages 36-38. ' 
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(6) The fact of the demi-god Kshupa’s being born from 
one of Brahma’s sneezes points to a superstitious belief which 
has been current all over the world from the most ancient 
times down to the present age. It was formerly believed that 
demons or evil spirits used to obsess men and that, with the 
act of sneezing, the obsessing spirit was cast out of the body. 
On this subject, Miss M. It. Cox * says:— 

“We talk of self-possession; we say, 'I wonder what 
possessed him,’ without intending to admit that a fiend may 
take charge of one’s wits. We say, ‘ God bless you! ’ or ‘ Good 
luck to you! ’ when a person sneezes, with no intention of 
helping to cast out a devil, or acknowledging a spiritual 
presence. It is simply a very old habit, and a wide-spread 
one, for it has been detected in Florida, in Zululand, in West 
Africa, in Ancient Rome, in Homeric Greece and in many 
countries besides. The exclamation so often attendant on a 
sneeze originated in the belief that a spirit could take possession 
of a man; then, as with some, the act of sneezing served to * cast 
him out with monstrous potency or as with others—for example, 
the Zulus —it was a sign that the ancestral spirit was a beneficent 
visitant. So when Telemachus, in the 17th Odyssey, sneezed 
loudly, Penelope thought it a lucky sign.” 

We may, therefore, tentatively come to the conclusion 
that the foregoing myth is an ancient Indian example of the 
belief that a sneeze served to cast out a spirit which had taken 
possession of a divine personage, but that, in this case, the 
cast-out spirit proved to be a beneficent one. 


* Vide “An Introduction to FoU^ort", by M. R. Cox, New and Enlarged 
Edition. London: David Nutt, 1897, pages 6-7. 
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The Chronology of the Early Tamils 

By K. N. Sivaranga Pillai 

(University of Madras. Us. 5 .) 

THE essay before us is an attempt to fix the chronology of 
the Early Tamils by a comparative study of the Tamil classical 
poems—principally the four collections, Pufananfiru, Aganan&iu, 
Naffinai and Kuimntokai. The author rejects the rest of the 
Sangham literature as of later date, and has constructed Synchro¬ 
nistic Tables of the Chola, Chera, and Pandya and other kings 
from these four collections only. He has towards the end of 
his essay tried to verify his results with those of others and also 
the evidence of foreign literature (Greek and Roman). “The 
fixation of chronology, I have herein tried to arrive at, is after 
all not quite new .... This truth too has been adumbrated 
in a number of works of previous scholars .... there is little 
doubt that the conclusions (of the late Mr. Kanakasabbai 
Pillai) in respect of the age of the Sangham works are approxi¬ 
mately and broadly correct .... I am glad that my conclusion 
generally coincides with his, though I have opened and trodden 
a new path altogether ” (p. 190). 

We have carefully studied the entire essay and the appendices. 
The method adopted by the author is the method adopted by any 
one who attempts to fix the dates of kings, authors or other 
personages or of events from a comparative study of literature. 
This method has previously been used by a number of scholars. 
The author’s claim that the classification of subject-matter by 
‘motif’ is better than that of development of language and 
grammar for determining chronology is not established. We can 
detect nothing else new in Mr. Pillai’s method or treatment 
of the subject. We commend however his industry. But what 
we cannot reconcile ourselves to is the ridicule poured on the idea 
of ‘Sanghams’ and a self-contradictory appreciation later on. 
Cf. the following extracts:—“ If an evil genius bad conceived 
the plan of playing pranks with the chronology of a nation’s 
early literature and gone to work, ft could not have done worse 
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than what the redactor, the Tamil Vyasa, has himself done ” 
(p. 17). ...“The redactor, however removed from the times 
of the Sangham works, was still nearer them than wc are and 
may be presumed to have been conversant with the testimony of 
some living tradition or of some authoritative works to which he 
had access and which have since then disappeared ” (p. 47). 

The author’s conclusions regarding two Karikalans and two 
branches of the Early Cholas deserve however special notice as 
further and closer study along these lines will help to clear several 
obscure points in Tamil classics and tradition. 

A. V. R. 


Somanatha and other Mediaeval Temples in Kathiawad 

By Henry Cousens 

(Archaological Survey of India, Vol. XLV, Imperial Scries.. 

Price Rs. 26-12-0 ) 

WE welcome this splendid addition to the valuable series of 
sumptuously illustrated and documented Reports on the Temples 
of India. The volume canvasses all places of interest in Kathia¬ 
wad, and the varying fortunes of Kathiawad in mediaeval times 
are graphically depicted in the illustrations and the letterpress. 
The temples at Somanath are of the greatest interest and this 
volume throws considerable light on the age of the existing 
structure, besides giving the romantic history of this unique 
shrine. 

If Somanath is of historic interest, the hill of Satrunjaya is 
of abiding interest even to this day. The traditions and temples 
on this hill constitute an encyclopaedia of Indian religion and 
history and an epitome of the Indian continent. 

A visit to these shrines will convince anyone of the essential 
unity of India despite her superficial diversity. The development 
of the architecture in this area gives evidence of oneness in the 
development of culture all over India in the different centuries. 
" Indeed, the older Dravidian and the later decorated Chalukyan* 
correspond, not only in their contrast of styles, but even in their 
dates , the gap included, with these two styles of Kathiawad ” 
(p. 7). A. V. R. 


Hoy sal an. 



Old English Morphology 
BYB. K. RAY, M.A., PH.D. 

(Dacca University Bulletin No. XV/.) 

THIS excellent monograph tracing the morphology of the Old 
English noun and verb from pro-ethnic Indo-Germanic is an 
approved thesis for a Doctor’s degree in the University of Dacca 
where its author is a lecturer in English. 

Its appeal to us lies chiefly in the great use the author has 
made of his knowledge of Sanskrit accentuation and grammar 
especially in his sections on ablaut or vowel gradation. Sanskrit 
is on the whole the language nearest to the parent Indo-Gerinanic 
speech in respect of inflections and stress is rightly laid by the 
author on a fuller use being made of Sanskrit in linguistic inquiry. 
This is exactly where Indian scholars can do most useful work. 
Dr. Ray is to be gratefully congratulated. 


F. R. S. 



EDITORIAL 


MR. K. P. JAVASWAL writes in the Journal of the Behar 
and Orissa Research Society, for March—June 1933, on the ‘‘History 
of India, c. 150 A.D. to 350 A.D.” Drawing his materials mostly 
from the Puranas, in Appendix ‘ B \ he discusses the Mayura- 
sarman inscription near Chitaldrug. The author does not agree 
with Dr. Krishna’s reading of the second and third lines. 


The two readings with their 
side below: 

Dr. Krishna 

Line 2 : tatakarft, dubha Tre¬ 
kuta Abhira Pallava Pari- 
Ltnt 3 : yatrika Sakastha-[na] 
Sayindaka Punata Moka- 
ripa. 

(Mayurasarman) who defeated 
Trekuta, Abhira, Pallava, 
Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, 
Sayindaka, Punaja and 
Mokari, built the embank¬ 
ment. 


translations are placed side by 
Mr. Jayaswal 

tafi [.] Kanchi-Trekuta-Xbhira- 
Pallava-[Pu]rl. 

[Yati] Kepa Satahanistha- 
Sendraka-puri-damana- 
Kari [pa]. 

[Mayiirasarman, of the Kadam- 
bas,] who marched against 
K&nchi and Trekuta (Tri- 
kuta)—the Abhira and the 
Pallava capitals—and who 
subdued the Sendraka 
capital at Satahani, built 
the embankment. 


It would be interesting to know if 

(i) * Mokaripi.’ means ‘ by Mokari 

(ii) ' Yatrikepa ’ means ‘ who marched against 

(iii) * Puri ’ in K. P. J.’s ' Pallava-Puri ’ means ‘ capitals 

(iv) ' Sitahanl ’ refers to the Sendraka capital, and 

(v) ‘ tati ’ means ‘ an embankment \ 

Further, how many capitals had the Pallavas and was Kanchi one 
of them ? If so, the repetition has to be explained. Mr. Govinda 
Pai’s interpretation in the Prabuddha Karnataka is equally 
unilluminating. His reading is as under: 

tfdo WDC30 rfjoijdsd t*0 I 

izrrto dotij (Uo) 

oJjs(«) Tito'S'* ^)tad s3j»(?) [tfo»(o)] 
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The scroll of Kibi’s adventures in China, a Japanese painting 
of the late twelfth century and attributed to Mitsunaga, is perhaps 
one of the outstanding acquisitions in recent times, of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The Yamato or Japanese native 
paintings to which class belongs this scroll have been scarce; and 
even those that have been found here and there have become 
National treasures in Japan. The various scenes represented in 
the paintings throw valuable light on the social customs of the 
period. 

• • 

We echo the feelings of K. P. Jayaswal on the neglect 
of monuments in India, in the Modern Review for April 1933. His 
suggestion that local officers could take some effective measures 
for their protection is good and we are happy to say that in 
Mysore, Revenue Officers have also been entrusted with this work. 

* 

* * 

Margaret Smith discusses "The Doctrine of Reincarnation in 
Islamic Religion ” in the January number of the Aryan Rath. 
She says that this doctrine was accepted at an early period in the 
history of Islam by one of the oldest theological sects in Islam 
known as Mutazilites who concerned themselves with the problem 
of pre-destination and freewill, sought to purge the Quran of 
anthropomorphism. It nevertheless found little acceptance 
amongst the Sufis generally. “The individual soul,’’ says Dr. 
Smith, “ is the epitome of the whole world and the latter exists 
only for the progressive education of the soul. Man cannot 
attain to the truth unaided by reason, but needs the teaching of 
universal reason to be obtained from the Imam of the time." 

* 

* * 

“The Oath in Hindu Epic Literature” was a paper offered 
by Prof. Washburn Hopkins, an elder statesman of Indian studies 
whose recent demise was an occasion for universal mourning. 
The Oath in Hindu Epic Literature was a form of either confirm¬ 
ing the truth of a statement, or, of undertaking a task proclaiming 
it and calling gods for instance to witness its fulfilment. 
Numerous instances have been given from the Hindu Epics in this 
paper which shows that oaths were sworn by what one would 
not lose. 

* ' 

* * 
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B. A. Saltore writes on the Dynastic Continuity in Vijaya- 
nagara History in Indian Antiquary of January 1933. He regards 
that Ballappa Dantfanayaka referred to as the aliya of Harihara 
is not a nephew of Ballaja on his mother’s side as suggested by 
Father Heras and cites other instances from which he comes 
to the conclusion that Ballappa Daiitjanayaka was also of Iioysala 
descent being the son of DaijtJi Somiah. His genealogical table 
given on page 11 is interesting. 


Books received during the Quarter ending 
31st March 1933. 

Presented by 

Government of My ^(Departmenta l Reports) 

Sericulture—1931-32. 

Veterinary—1931-32. 

Health—April to June 1932. 

Stores Purchase Committee—1931-32. 

Muzrai—1931-32. 

Public Works—1931-32. 

Krishnarajasagara and Allied Works—1931-32. 

Industries and Commerce—1931-32. 

Civil Justice—1931-32. 

Co-operative Societies—1931-32. 

Administration of Inam Villages and Estates—1931-32. 
Mysore Legislative Council Proceedings. 

The Author*— 

Tolkappiam (English Translation) Fasc. 1—by R. Vasudeva 
Sarnia. 

Outlines of Indian Philosophy—by M. Hirianna. 

Raja Ravivarma’s Place in Indian Art (Kannada)—by 
A. N. Krishna Rao. 

University of Madras— 

Chronology of the Early Tamils—by K. N. Sivaranga Pillai. 
The Calendar for 1932-33, Vol. II. 

Smithioninn Institution, Washington— 

The Culture of the Shang Dynasty—by James M. Menzies. 
The Debt of Agriculture to Tropical America—by O. F. Cook. 
The Discovery of Primitive Man in China—by G. E. Smith. 
Totem Poles : A Recent Native Art of the North-West Coast 
of America—by Marius Barbcan. 

The Antiquity of Civilized Man—by A. H. Sayce. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal- 

Algal Flora of the Chilka Lake—by K. Biswas. 

Geographic and Oceanic Researches in Indian Waters—by 
R. B. S. Sewell. 

Government of India— 

Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhanr—by Cousens. 
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University of Mysore— 

The Calendar for 1931-32. Vol. II. 

The Calendar for 1931-32, Supplement to Vol. 1. 


•1.1. I 
I. II. [ 


by E. S. Hartland. 


Principal F. R. Sell— 

Primitive Paternity, Vol. 

Primitive Paternity, Vol. 

Handbook of Folklore—by C. S. Burne. 

County Folklore, Vol. VI (Yorkshire)—by Mrs. Gutch. 

County Folklore, Vol. VII (Fife)—by J. E. Simpkins. 
L’algerie Traditionelle—by A. Certeure. 

Turkey—by Toynbee and Kirkwood. 

Six Lectures on Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam—by Sir Md. Iqbal. 

Ibn Sa’oud of Arabia—by Amin Rihani. 

Judaism and Islam—by Rabbi Geiger. 


NOTICE 

The Mythic Society having been registered as 
an Associate Society of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Rule 105 of the Rules of 
that Society governing the privileges of Members of 
Associate Societies is published for information:— 

Rule 105.—Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
of Branch and Associate Societies are entitled, while on furlough 
or otherwise temporarily resident within the limits of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library as Non-resident 
Members, and to attend the Meetings of the Society other than 
special General Meetings; and in the case of any Member of any 
Society aforesaid applying for election as a Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, nomination as laid down in Rule 4 shall not be 
necessary. 

S. SR1KANTAYA, 

General Secretary and Treasurer, 
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